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HE fubje&t Matter of this Book is a free Dil- 
quilition, according to the Light of Nature and 
Natural Reaſon, touching the Primitive Origji- 
nation of Mankind , conliſting principally of 
thele Parts and Aﬀertions. 

|. That according to the Light of Nature and Natural 
Reaſon, the Mundus aſpettabils was not Eternal , but had a 
Beginning. 

LI. Thar if there could be any imaginable doubt thereof 
yer by the neceſſary Evidence of Natural Light it doth appear 
that Mankind had a beginning, and that the ſucceſſive Gene- 
rations of Men were in their Original Ex non genitis. 

[TIT. That this Truth is evident by Reaſon and Arguments 
demonſtrative , or at leaſt litle leſs than apodeictical. 

LV. That there are Moral Evidences of the truth of this 
Aſſertion , which. are herein particularly expended and exa- 
mined; and how far forth they are concludent, and how far 
not : which I have impartially delivered. 

V. That thoſe great Philoſophers chat afferted this Origi- 
nation of Mankind Ex non genits, both ancient and modern, 
that rendred it by Hypotheſes difterent from chat of Moſes, were 
miſtaken : Wherein the leveral Hypetheſes of Ariſtotle , Plato, 
Empedocles, Epicurns, Avicen, Cardanus, Ciſalpinus , Beregardus and 
others are examined, and the abſurdiry and impoſlibiliry 
thereof detected. 

VI. That the Moſaical Syſtem, as well of the Creation of 
Man as of the World in general, abſtraftively conſidered 
without relation to the Divine Inſpiration of the Writer, is 
highly conſonant to Reaſon, and upon a bare rational acgounc 
highly preferrible before the Sentiments of choſe Philoſphers 
that either thought Mankind Erernal , or fubſtiruted Fpotheſes 
of his firſt Production different from the Moſaical. 

VII. I have 
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VII. I have concluded the whole with certain Corollaries 
and Deductions, neceſſarily lowing from the things thus at- 
ſerted,, as well rouching the Exiſteace , the Wildom, Power, 
Providence of Almighty God , as touching both the Dury and 
Happinels of Mankind. 

Though this may ſeem a laborious Work to little purpole, 
ſince the generality of Chriſtians, among whom I write, do 
generally belieye chis Truch of che Origination of the World 
and Mankind, as it is delivered in the Holy Scriptures; and 
thus ro write in proof of a Truth generally received, doth 
rather create Doubts in Mens Minds of what they already 
believe, than any way advantage or confirm their belief. 

I Anſwer, 1. That for my part I think Atheiſm ſo unrea- 
ſonable a thing, ſo abhorrenc co the Light of Nature and Sen- 
timents of Conſcience, that I cannot think there is ſo much 
ſpeculative Atheiſm abroad in the World as many good Men 
fear and ſuſpett : Bur if there be bur one quarter of thar 
Acheiſm in the World, I do not know any berter Cure of it, 
or Preſervative againſt it, next to the Grace of God , than the 
due Conſideration of the Origination of Mankind. 2. Again, 
though the Creation of Man be generally acknowledged by 
Jews and Chriſtians, yet we mult likewiſe conſider that many 
rake it up only as a part of their Education, and not upon any 
ſerious, deep Conviction of the truth of it: and had ſuch Men 
bur an Education in ſuch a Place or Country where ir is nor 
believed, or where it is doubted; they would be at leaſt (ce- 
ptical and doubtful in the belief of ic. 3. The beſt of Men, 
and ſoundeſt believers of Divine Revelations, may be berter 
confirmed by the acceſſion and ſuffrage even of Natural Evi- 
dences of the Verities they already believe; but howſoever, 
it better enables them to convince ſuch Gainlayers as will be 
governed in their Judgments by no other Light than the Light 
of Nature and Reaſen, and many ſuch there may be mer 
withal in the World. 

And upon that account, my whole Diſcourſe is bottomed upon 
Natural and Moral Evidences luited to theſe Mens Principles 
or Motives, by which they are guided and governed; yea 
when I make ule of the Sacred a, Infallible Scriptures, I do 
uſe them abſtra&tively from their Divine and Infallible Au- 
thority, and only as Moral Evidences of che Truch I afler: : 
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for any Man may eaſily foreſee , that an Atheiſtical = that 
denies or queſtions the truth of the Fa&t therein delivered, 
will not be convinced by the lafallibiliry of chat Scripture which 
delivers that for a Truth , which he denies or queſtions. - 

This whole Book as thou now ſeeſt ir, was written by me 
ſome Years ſince, and hath lain ever fince in my Cheſt, and 
' ſurely therein ſhould have lain till, bur only for Three 
Reaſons : 1. Becauſe chart ſome Writings of mine have withour 
my privity come abroad in Print, which I never intended; and 
this might have had the ſame fate, if not in my Lite time, 
yet after my Death. 2. Becauſe | —_—_ there hatch ſome more 
care been uled by me in the Digelting and Writing hereof, than 
of ſome others that have gone abroad in publick. 3. Thar 
alchough I could never be brought to value the Wricings of 
mine that are publiſhed, as worthy of the publick view, yer 
| find them well accepted by many, which encouraged me to 
ler this Book come abroad under my ewn Name; wherein 
[ uſed more care than in thoſe lefler Tra&atres, although I 
have not yer confidence enough to ſay that this may deſerve 
any great acceptation: though there be many things in ie 
which may nor. pleaſe, yet I do think there be many chings 
uſetul , and ſuch as will not diſpleaſe Judicious Readers. - 

[f there be any Faulrs or Miſtakes in Quotations , in Syntax, 
in Tranſlations, in Tranſcriptions , or if there by any Errours 
( as poſſibly there may be ) in my Deductives , Inferences, or 
Applications; or if the Language be in ſome places either 
improper or obſcure, or if the Exprefſions or Words which 
we ſometimes uſe be nor ſo full, fo ſignihcant, or proper, or 
delivered from Amphibologies , yer 1 muſt deſire the Reader 
to take this Apology for it. 

1. Ir was written at leiſure and broken times, and with 
great intervals , and many times haſtily, as my buſte and im- 
portant Employment of another nature ( known to the World) 
would give me leave; which muſt needs make ſuch Breaks, 
and Chaſms, and Incoherences, that poſhbly a continued , un- 
interrupted ſeries of writing would have prevented, and carried 
- on the Diſcourſe with a more equal Thred. 

2. A long indiſpoſition of Health hath much hindred and 
interrupted me in a ſtrict reviſing and amending of what pol- 


libly might have been requiſite to be done. 
3. A 
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. 'A Man whole (cope, and intent, and drift is at ſome one 


thing, and hath his Eye and Deſign fixed upon it, many times 


is not ſo ſolicicous nor ſo curious, nor ſo exa&t in the choice of 
his Words, eſpecially in Expreſſions of collateral chings, nor being 
the, principal Subject of the Diſcourſe, which chough they may 
lye in his way, yet are no: much under his ſtri&t advertence , 
but he thinks it is enough if he dreflerh his Diſcourſe ſo that ir 
tend ro what # principally aims and drives at. And hence 
it 1s, that in Chronological Computations, which I ſometimes | 
make uſe of, I. content my ſelf with a more lax and common 
Computation , without any great curiolity or exactnels, becauſe 
it equally ſerves my purpole as it my Computations were 
more critical and exa&t, even uſque ad minutias Chronologicas ; and 
ſo in ſome other mentions of Names and Times of Authors, 
and the like : and likewiſe in the choice of Words or Expreſ- 
ſions, wherein poſſibly I may ſometimes be too lax and free, 
uſing ſuch as come next into my Mind , without a curious os 
critical choice; 'which is more excuſable in a Diſcourſe of 
this nature, than in ſome Polemical and Controverſial Dil- 
courles of other natures, where Men uſually catch-at Words 
and Expreſſions, and it 15 the greateſt part < their Buſineſs. 

4- I muſt allo deſire my Readers pardon, in that in my 
Tranſcripts of ſome entire Texts out of Ariſtotle, Plato, Plutarch 
and others, I uſe the Latin Tranſlation, and not the Original 
Greek, wherein the Authors wrote : I was a better Grecian in the 
16th, rhan in the 66th Year of my Lite; and my application to 
another Study and Profeſſion , rendred my skill in that Lan- 
guage of little uſe to me, and ſo ] wore it out by degrees, 

And thus thou haſt this Book preſented to thy view, I wiſh 
thee as much Contentment in Reading as I had in Writing it: 
If there be any thing therein that may be uſeful co-thee ( as 
I ſuppoſe there may be ) there is matter for my Contentment | 
and thy Benefit; if all be not anſwerable thereunto, and to 
thy expeCtation, the former Conſiderations give thee reaſonable 
Motives of Charity to excule it. 
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CAP. I. 


The Introduftion , declaring the reaſon of the choice of this Subjeft , 
and the Method of the intended Diſcourſe. 


T is an admirableevidence of the Divine Wiſdom and Providence, 
that there is that ſurable accommodation and adaptation of all 
things in Nature, both to their own convenience and exigence, 
and tothe convenience, uſe, and exigenceof one another ; which 
evidenceth, 1, That all things are made, governed, and diſpoſed 

by a moſt intelligent , and wile, and owerful Being. 2, That that 
governing Being 1s but one, andthat all this accommodation, and adapta- 


tion, and murual ſubſervience of the things in Nature are the product of * 


one molt wiſe decree , counlel, and purpole of that one moſt wile, intelli- 
gent, and ſoverap n Being. - 

Ic is not here ſcaſonable to make a large proſecution of the particular 
inſtances of that accommodation of things in Nature, nor of the neceflity 
of the former conſequences ariſing from it. The inſtances thereof, that 
are (utable to the Deſign meant in this Diſcourſe, ſhall be only theſe two, 
which I ſhall but ſhortly touch: r. The admirable accommodation of 
Senſible Faculty to the Objects of Senſe, and of thoſe Objeas to it, and 
of both to the well-being of the Senſible Nature: 2. The admirable 
accommodation of the Intellectual Faculty in Man to IntelleQual Objects , 
and of thoſe Objects to it , and of both to the well-being of the Humane 
or Rational Nature. b. 

Touching the former, the Senſible Nature in its complement and 
integrity hath five exterior powers or faculties , that are accommodated 
to all thole motions or impreſſions of natural bodies, and their accidents 
which are uſeful toit ; and by theſe five ports or gates all thoſe impreſſions 
which are uſeful for the perception of the.Senfible Nature are communis 
cated to it, namely, the five exterior Senſes. It is not only poflible ; 
bur very likely , that there may be ſuch motions or qualities of Bodies , 
that make not any impreſſion apon any of thoſe Senſes, bur if there be 
ſuch, they are ſuch-as are not of uſe for the perceptiog or convenience 
of the Senſible Nature. - But for ſuch as are neceſſary far ſuch perception 
of the Senſible Nature, there is no motion, ' quality.,' or operation of 
external Bodies, but what hath accommodated to it a Faculty in Senſe 
receptive of it : Is there ſuch a motion or objetivenels of external Bodies 
which produceth light or colour, figure, vicinity, or diſtances the 
Faculty of Sight is fitted x0 receive that — objeRivenels , and 

that 
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that objectiveneſs fitted and accommodate to that Faculty. Is there that 
motion or objectiveneſs that cauſeth ſounds * the Faculty of Hearing is 
fitted to be receptive of it, and that objectiveneſs or motion (or what 
everitis) fitted to make an impreſſion upon that Faculty. And fo for the 
other Senſes. And by this adaptation and congruity of theſe Faculties to 
their ſeveral proper Objeas, and by the fitne(s and proportionateneſs of 
theſe objetive Impreſſions, Qualities, or Motions, upon their reſpective 
Faculties, accommodated to their reception, the Senſible Nature hath 
ſo muchof perception and reception of things as is neceſſary for its ſenſible 
Being. I ſpeak not here of thoſe other interior Senſes of Diſcrimination 
of the Objects of Senſe, Phantaſie, Memory, Appetite, and the reſt , 
for they are not at preſent to my purpole. 

IT. And what is thus iter Lo and admirable in the accommodation 
between the ſenſitive Faculties and their Objects, is to be obſerved in the 
intellectual Faculty, though the Faculty and Object are far more noble 
and excellent than that of Senſe. As there is an accommodation between 
the viſive Faculty and its Obje&t, and as there is an accommodation 
between the Faculty of the Tafte and the Obje&t, the Obje& fitted to 
make an impreſſion upon the Faculty , and Faculty fitted to take the 
impreſſion from the Obje& , ſo there 15 an accommodation , and ſutable 
adaptation , between the intellective Faculty and the intelligible Obje& , 
the Obje& as it were —_— it ſelf into' the Faculty, and the Faculty 
receiving and perceiving the ObjeR, 

The means of derivation, and immediate union of theſe intelligible 
Objects to the Underſtanding , are various : Sometimes divine and ſuper- 
natural, as by immediate irradiation or revelation, ſometimes artificial 
and inſtituted , as by diſcourſe and inſtituted ſigns , and thus Intelligibles 
are conveyed from one man to another by words or writing , ſometimes 
natural, and that ſeems to be by three kinds of means, 1. by the mediation of 
Senſe, which is ordinarily the firſt baſis of all humane intelle&ual know- 
ledge; 2. by ratiocination or diſcourſe of the Mind , whereby even from 
ſenſible ObjeQs the Intelle& receives a farther proſpect of other Intelli- 

ibles, not immediately preſented by or to the Senſe , but by conſequences, 
uQions, and concluſtons deduced from things more obvious to Senſe, 
and perchance at firſt repreſented by it, 3. there ſeems to be a third 
means, which is a kind of intuition there are ſome truths ſo plain and 
evident, and open, that need not any procels of ratiocination to evidence 
orevince them, they ſeem to be objected to the IntelleQive Nature when 
it is grown perfe& and fit for intelle&ual operation, as the Objects of 
Light or Colour are objected ro the Eye when it is open, they are 
underſtood and afſented unto quo per ſaltum & intuitum ; and though theſe 
truths are ſuch as arealſo deducible by ratiocinationand rational proceſs , 
yet the connexion between the premiſſes, and the concluſion in them, 
are (o clear, and the tranſition from the premiſſes to the concluſion is ſo 
ſwift, ſhort, andclear, that it ſeems to be ina moment, and the aſſent 
to them and evidence of therh js inſtantaneous , ſuch are many concluſions 
of moral and intelle&ual truths, which feem upon this accompt to be 
congenite with us, connatural to us, and engraven in the very frame 
and compages of the Soul, becauſe they are Intelligibles of that nature 
that preſent themſelves , and thruſt themſelves into the Underſtanding 
imme- 
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immediately, and many times without the mediation of Senſe or Ratio- 
cination, There is that primitive congruity between theſe Intelligibles 
and the Intellectual Faculty , that = are immediately united as I faid 
by a kind of intuition, and though they are — ratiocination, 
as concluſions from Jy , yet in reſpect of their ſwitt zraxſits in the 
Underſtanding they ſeem to be principles. | 
Now this excellent Faculty of the Underſtanding, though it ſeems to 
aſſive 1n relation to its reception of its Obje&, yet it 15 got barely 2 
five Faculty , it hath an activity about that Object that it receives, and 


be 
pa 
it actively trades upon it to its farther improvement. 


And therefore according to the nature of this excellent Faculty the 


Underſtanding (which. as it hath been faid is partly ative and partly 
owe there are two things that do much improve and enrich this 
Faculty, 

Firſt , It is improved by its Exerciſe and Employment , the very Faculty 
it ſelf will degenerate, and grow ſluggiſh, dull, and ruſty by idlenels : 
The exerciſe of the IntelleQtive Faculty makes it agil , quick, and lively, 
yea though the object abour which iris exerciled be poor, little, and low, 
yet a Man hath this advantage by the exercile of this Faculty abour it, 
that it keeps it fromruſt and torpidnels , it enlargeth and habituares it for 
a due improvement even about nobler Objects. 

Secondly, It isenriched by the noblenels and worth of the Obje& abour 
which it 15 exerciſed , when the Object 1s noble , generous , uleful, and 
ſutable, at leaſt in a convenient degree to the worth of the Faculty : 
Diligence and Induſtry , and exerciſe of the Intelle&tive Faculty therein, 
doth not only exerciſe, imploy, habituate, and enlarge the Faculty , but 
enrich and enable ir by the worth of the Obje& wherewith it is furniſhed. 

There is ſo great variety of Intelligiblesin the World , ſo much objected 
to our Senſes, ſo much degucible from them by Ratiocination and 


Diſcourſe, andevery ſeveral Object (o full of ſubdivided multiplicity and 


complicateneis : And on the other (ide, the life of Man fo ſhort, and the 
approaches of the Underſtanding to the knowledge of things , is for the 
moſt part ſo flow, and gradual , and difficult, that it is not to be hoped 
that a Man ſhould ever attain the full comprehenſion even of any ſmall 
inconfiderable Inſet, with all its connexions, dependences, relations , 
deductions, and conſequents; much leſs can it be _ , that any Man 
ſhould ever attain the full knowledge of that ſtupendious multiplicity and 
variety, that appears in all or any conſiderable part of thoſe Objets of 
our Senſes that occur in that mundus aſpecFabilis which every day we behold : 
And yet even the World we ſee is the {malleſt part of that which we 
neither do nor can ce. 

Therefore it ſeems to be worth the care of a Man, that hath a deſire to 
improve thoſe two great Talents that God hath lent us, namely, his Time 
and his Faculties, that he not only exerciſe his Faculty to keep him from 
flothand idlene(s, but out of this great multiplicity of Objects to chuſe 
ſome ſuch for the exerciſc of his Faculties, that by their worth and value 
may improve and advance them, and ſuch as may be profitable for this 
ule and exerciſe, and in ſome mealure attainable with competent certainty 
and fatisfaction. 

There be certain qualifications that do much commend an Obje& to a 
Man's Enquiry, which are principally theſe : PÞ 2 Firſt, 


_ —_ 
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Firſt , the nobleneſs and worth of an Obje&t: Secondly , the uſefulnels 
of this Obje& being known, or of the knowledge of it : Thirdly, 
ſufficient certainty touching the Obje&, or of the knowledge of it : 
Fourthly , that the Obje& be ſuch as may be large enough to fatisfie the 
Intellective Faculty, and yet not diſtract it through its multiplicity , 
vaſtneſs, orextent. Something I ſhall ſay of each of thele. 

I. The firſt qualification in the choice of an Object is, that it be noble 
and worthy of the Faculty that is employed about it. There is not only 
a congruity herein between the noblenels of the Faculty and the Object, 
but allo the Faculty is enriched and advanced by the worth of the Obje&. 
It was the reproach of Domitian a great Emperour, that he buſted himlelt 
in hunting of Flies: Yet I do not blame the purſuit of the Works of 
Nature, even in the Contemplation of the {malleſt Works thereof, for 
though the things themſelves are comparatiyely low , and inconſiderable, 
yet even in the ſmalleſt Vegetable or Animal, even in the very little 
Inſes, there appears the excellent Work of the Divine Wiſdom, and 
therefore there 1s a worth and excellency in the Contemplation of them, 
eſpecially when rhat Contemplation is directed to the ſearch and admi- 
ration of the great Wiſdom and Skill of the great Creator, who in many 
{mall Inſe&s, that in reſpec of their minutenels almoſt eſcape the Sight, 
- hath placed and digelted as great a variety and excellency of Organs , 
Faculties, and Inſtind&s, as in the Whale or Elephant : And therefore - 
the Labours herein of Ariſtotle, Fortunius Licetus, Muſſetns, Aldrovanauc, 
Goadart , and others, that have written whole Volumes concerning the 
generation , production, alteration, and variety, even of {mall Injedts: 
Flies and Worms are not without their worth and ule, ſeeing in the leaſt 
of theſe the curious Wildom, Skill, and Power of the great Maker of 
all things is conſpicuous; and though they are bur little Rills , yet if they 
be cloſely followed, they are and may be Manududctions to lead us to that 
Occan of Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs of the God of Nature, from 
which they had their original. 

II. The ſecond qualification that commends an Object, or Subjed&t of 
Enquiry, is the ulefulneſs of its knowledge. Ir 1s true, that there is 
ſcarce any kind of knowledge of any Object but is grateful and uſeful in 
ſome meaſure to the Underſtanding : But among the $Scrb:lia or Intelligibilia 
in the World, there are ſeveral degrees , ſome are not only uſeleſs to be 
known , but ſeem to be meer impertinencies; as for inſtance, many 
Grammatical Criticiſms , and how this Word was written by one Author, 
how by another, what faſhion Cloaths the Roman Officers, Military, Civil 
or Sacred uſed, and very many Curioſities relating to Languages : It is 
true, ſo far forth as Words and Languages are means to derive unto us 
the memory, relation, or underſtanding of the things contained under 
them, ſo far the knowledge of them is uſeful in order to that end, but 
Languages ſimply in relation to themſelves are but a narrow piece of 
{ſpeculation , and con —_— thole great expences of time and ſtudy 
that ſome have taken about little uſeleſs Criticiims, and trifles of that 
nature, hath been an improvident expence, and miſemploymeat of their 
time and faculties. Again, ſome things there are which are vet of more 
value, but yet but of little ule, they are known only that they may be 
known, or inquired into only for the exerciſc of Wit, Invention and 

Subtilty : 
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Subtilty : What great pains hath been taken concerning the Quadrature 
of a Circle, and the Duplication of a Cube, and ſome other Mathematical 
Problems? And many Men have ſpent much time, and written great 
Volumes touching thoſe matters, which yet were they attained , the 
knowledge reſts in itſelf, and is never applicable to any uſe anſwerable 
to the pains of their acquelt, Again, there be many things touching 
Matters Phyſical, which though they are full of contentation to be known, 
and have their uſe thus far, that they are an inquiry and diſcovery of 
/ things that are the Works of God, and of his Wiſdom, and ferve to 
explain many Phenomena in Nature, yet they are otherwiſcof little uſe to 
Mankind, as concerning the degrees of acceleration of Motion, the 
gravitation of the Air, the exiſtence or non-exiſtence of empty ſpaces , 
either coacervate or interſperſed , and many the like , which havetaken 
up the thoughts and times, and exerciſed the Wits, andeven the Paſſions 
| of Men in Diſputes concerning them, and yet though the knowledge of 
them is curious, and contenting in it ſelf, yet it is not much ordinableor 
applicable to the uſe and benefit of the Man that knows them, or of 
others : And therefore though the knowledge of theſe Objedts be com- 
mendable unto us upon an account of their contentation and curioſity , 
yet they do not commend their knowledge to us upon the account of their 
uſefulnels and beneficialnels, 

Again , ſome Objects there are that are not only noble in themſelyes ; 
but Tor have allo at leaſt a mediate and preparatory uſefulneſs to Mankind, 
though perchance in therwſelves and immediately they have not that 
commodation. Thus the knowledge of divers parts in Natural Philo- 
ſophy , and therules, motions, and variety of Qualities and Operations 
of divers Natural Obje&s, the connexion of Cauſes and Effects, the 
obſervation of the Order of things in Nature, are of ſingular ule to carry 
the Mind up to theacknowledging and admiration of the Great Efficient 
and Governour of the World, of His Wildont, Power, Goodnels, 
Bounty , and conſequently to raile up the Heart to veneration of Him, 
dutifulneſs and gratitude unto Him, dependance upon Him , and a deep 
impreſſion of Natural Religion towards Him, and of all thoſe conſe- 
quents that ariſe in the Mind and Life from this habit of Religion : So true 
is the Saying of an excellent Naturaliſt of our own,  /:ttle knowledge 
in Philoſophy may perchance make a proud empty Man an Atheiſt , but it as 
impoſſible that Atheiſm can loage in a Mind well ſludied and acquainted with 
Natxral Philoſophy. 

And as thus the knowledge of Nature is uſeful to Mankind, to bring - 
him to and confirm him in the knowledge of the Glorious God, ſoit is 
——_— uſcful, and indeed neceſſary to many uſeful things in this 

ife, as to make a Man a good Phyſician , «bi deſinit Philoſophus 1bi incipit 
Medicns , where the Philoſopher ends the Phyſician begins, which next 
to the — of Almighty God is of great neceſſity and uſe to 
Mankind. | 

And touching Geometry, Aſtronomy, and Arithmetick, though in the 
knowledge of them there be many things that are nice and curious, and 
not ſo much 1n order to uſe as to ſpeculation and exerciſe of Wit, yet 
they are ſuch Objects, the knowledge whereof is 1n many things very bene- 
ficent to Mankind , as we lee in the conſtruction of all Mechanical Engins 
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in the meaſuring of Bodies , Superficies, and Diltances, in the Rules and 
Exerciſe of ArchiteQure, Fortifcations, and ordering of Battalia's , 
Computations and Reckonings in Contracts and Merchants Afﬀairs, in 


. Navigation, in the Meaſure and Compuration of Time, and the right 


knowledge of ſeveral Seaſons, 'thele Mathematical Subjes and Sciences 
have great uſe in relation to humane affairs and concerns, 

And as thus thoſe more curious Sciences have their uſe in the Aﬀairs 
of Mankind, and are commended unto us, not only upon the account 
of the noblenels, but allo of the ulctulnels thereof, fo the knowledge 
of Hiſtory, of Humane Laws, of Moral Philoſophy, and of Political 
and Oeconomical regiments of the various Modes, Temperaments, and 
Qualifications of Governments, with their Appendages, are upon the 
account of their uſefulneſs to Humane Society , and the Peace, Tran- 
quillity, and Order of the World , and of the particular Societies , Rela- 
tions, and Perſons therein commended to our knowledge and contem- 

lation, as things without which the World of Mankind would ſoon 
C in diſorder and confuſion, ' And although theſe Studics are not 
ſo pleaſing and grateful to the Underſtanding, as thoſe other more 
curious Contemplations either Phyſical or Mathematical , yet they recom- 
pence it with the excellency and neceffity of their uſe, in relation to the 
nobleſt viſible Creature, Man, and in relation to his nobleſt and moſt 
uſeful poſture and ſtation in this World, namely, a ſtate of regulated 
Society and Government. 

Now according to the kind or degree of the uſefulneſs of the Obje&s 
tobe known, fo the knowledge thereof is more or leſs commended unto 
us, upon the account of the various degrees of uſefulneſs : Some Objects 
and their knowledge are of greateſt value , becaule their uſe is of more 
univerſal concern and important neceſſity, and ſuch is the true know- 
ledge of Almighty God, His Greatneſs, Power, Wiſdom, Goodnels , 
_ Will, eſpecially as He hath revealed Himſelf in His Word, and 
thoſe noble habits that upon that account are ingenerared in the Soul, as 
Religion, Gratitude, Obedience, and Tranquillity of Mind, Regularity 
of the Soul and Life. 

And upon the ſame account there is a great value in knowledge of 
Morals, and of thoſe Duties that we owe to our ſelves and others, and 
a conformity of Minds and Lives to the Dictares of Religion and Morality. 
And the excellence of their uſe, and conſequently the commendation 
of that knowledge upon that account is evident in theſe particulars : 
1. Theright and true knowledge of thoſe things do nor only perfe& our 
Souls and Natures by the excellency of the knowledge it ſelf, but they 
perfe&t our Souls and Natures with Goodnels : They do not only perfect 
the IntelleQual Faculty., but they allo perie& the Volitive Faculty , they 
make the Man not only more knowing, but more wile, and they allo 
make him the better , more juſt, ſober, temperate, religious: A Man 
may know-very much in Mathematicks and Natural Philoſophy, and yet 
be a bad Man, but a Man truly acquainted with the knowledge of God, 
and with the due ſenſe of his Duty to Him in matter of Religion, and 
his Duty to others in points of Morality , which 1s a part alſo of the 
Divine Will, is not onlya knowing Man, but becomes allo a good Man 
(it indeed his knowledge be ſound and true). 


Again, 
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Again, 2. All other —_— meerly or principally ſerves the concerns 
of this Life, and is fitted to the meridian thereof: They are ſuch as for 
ought we know will be of little uſe toa ſeparate Soul, at leaſt we donot 
know whether the Soul in its ſtate of ſeparation will be much concerned 
in the knowledge of Phyſical or Mathematical Learning, or the Rules 
or Methods of Political Regiment : But this we are or may beſure, that 
the Soul will carry with it into the other World that knowledge of God 
w hich it acquires here, and receive an unſpeakable improvement thereof 
by a nearer union to Him, and it will carry with it thoſe improvements 
and advances of Piety, Goodneſs, Righteouſneſs , Holineſs, thoſe Habits 
and Graces that it began here, and as the Soul is improved and made the 
better in this Life by this knowledge , and thoſe effects and meliorations 
that it here acquired by them, fo it will carry along with it thoſe advan- 
tages to the next World, for there is a connaturality and congruity 
between that knowledge and thoſe habits, and that future eſtate of the 
Soul. So that this kind of knowledge is not only ſerviceable and uſeful 
for the preſent Life i» via, but is proportioned to that ſtate that is is 
atria, 

And as touching the knowledge of things that are meerly accommodate 
to the preſent Lite, they receive their dilparity of value in this reſpe& , 
according to the diſparity or different degrees of uſefulneſs. Some are 
uſeful for nubler ends , ſomefor lower and more inferior ends , ſome are 
in a greater degree uſeful for the ſame ends than others, and according 
to the varieties of ends, uſes, and their degrees , the knowledge of them 
(as in reference to this part of the commendation of an Obje&, namely , 
uſefulneſs) is more or le(s eligible, But this is too large a Subje particu- 
larly to proſecute in this place. . 

III. The third commendation of a Subje& of Contemplation, and that 
renders ir eligible, is Certainty. Where the Subje& is uncertain, and 
the evidences touching it doubtful, although perchance the ſpeculation 
that it affords be very high and ſublime, yet fuch a Subje& is not in this 
reſpect fo eligible as what is more certain , for it leaves an impartial and 
ſerious Mind full of doubr and diſlatisfa@ion , and where it meets with 


a Man of a buſiephantaſic , ſelf-conceited , and partial to himſelf and his 


own thoughts, and that would be thought to know beyond the common 


ſtandard of other Mens Reaſon, it puts him upon che confident framing 


of Hypotheſes built meerly upon Imagination, and from theſe 
foundations he deduceth Syftems of ſequences and Concluſions, 


which being built upon meer fanciful and inevident Suppoſitions, fall 
to nothing Tor duſt and ſmoke as ſoon as their evidence 1s impartially 


examined. Some —_ are ſo remote from us that we are ſtr to 


them, and our knowledge concerning them is meerly conjectural, and 
thoſe very conjectures tor the moſt part wanting competent media to 
make them toterably probable. Concerning the Exteat of the Univerſe, 
the Plurality of Worlds, the Srate of Heavenly Bodies, whether they 
are inhabited, and with what kind of Inhabitants, whether they are 
animate Bodies, whether they are moved by Intelligegces, or by their 
own Forms, or by the motion of the Body of thee«#her , or thoſe ima- 
ws vortices wins they are placed * Theſe and many ſuch Specu- 


ations touching things at this diſtance may gratifie the Imagination , but 
never 
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never fatisfe the Mind. __— ſome things though they are or may 
be near unto us , yet are of that ſubtilty that rhey eſcape our Senſes, and 
thereby we cannot make our approaches to their diſcovery. As con- 
cerning the Nature of Spirits, their «b/, motus, rhe manner of their 
Intellection and mutual communication of Notions; by what means 
or in what manner actual Intelle&tion is effected in the Soul , how the 
Species, Order, and Circumſtances of things are preſerved in the Memo- 
rative Faculty or Organ, or where elſe : theſe and many other hidden 
parts of Nature, evenof a far lower form, are unaccefſible to us. 

The Contemplation of the Univerie, and of the Natural Cauſes and 
Effects therein , is indeed an extelleut Contemplation: For, firſt, ir 
exerciſeth the Intelle&ual Faculties, keeps them in motion and employ- 
ment, and thereby perfec&teth them. Secondly , Ir is full of delight and 
contentation tothe Mind. Thirdly, Although the Underſtanding attains 
not a perfect diſcovery of what it ſearcheth after, yer many times un- 
deſigned and unthought of diſcoveries of many excellent things recom- 
penceth the loſs of the principal intention , as thoſe that have bent their 
endeavour to attain the Philoſophers Stone , though they never attain 
their end, yet in their proceſs towards it do many times light upon 
excellent diſcoveries which. they never thought of or deſigned, which 
in a great meaſure recompenleth rheir diſappointment in the Particular 
ſought after. Fourthly, It gives a great diſcovery of the admirable 
Wiidom and Power of God in framing and ordering of the World , and 
ſo becorges a manuduction to the knowledge, acknowledgement, and 
adoration of Him, 

But yet when we conſider how ſhort and weak our beſt ics are 
in the moſt acccfſible, obvious particulars, and narroweſt Integrals of 
the Univerſe : When we conſider how many things in Nature eſcape our 
Senſes, and the diſcoveries thereof, and yet how much we ſtand in need 
of the diſcoveries of Senſe, and ſenſible and experimental obſervation, 
to bottom any ſound conjefture concerning the Nature, Cauſes, and 
Effects of the things in Nature, and how uncertain, fagciful, and ima- 
ginary our Suppoſitions are without it , whereby it comes to paſs, that 
we many times frame ——_ and conclulions concerning things 
ſuppoſed to be in Nature, before we have any certain evidence, whether 
in truth the very things about which we frame our ſuppoſitions or con- 
cluſions have at all any real exiſtence, or if they have, yet for want of 
aclear, and ſenſible, and experimented obſervation of them, our poſitions 
and concluſions touching their Cauſes, Effe&ts, Order and Methods of 
their procedure are bur fictions and imaginations, accommodated to our 
Inventions rather than to the things themſelves, and ſuch as we rather 
projet we would have them be , if we had the making of them , than 
what in truth they are. And laſtly, if we conſider the vaſt extent and 
mulciplicity of the whole Compats of the Univerſe, and the things therein 
contained, the many parts thereof, that either in reſpect of their tenuity 
or diſtance eſcape the reach of our Senſes, the infinite complications and 
combinations of ſeveral concurrences, cauſes, and contributions to the 
conſtitution and operation of almoſt every Integral in Nature, the ſhort- 
nels of our Lives, and the many neceſſary diverſions that we have, and 


mult neceſſarily bave from thoſe Contemplations. 1 (ay, when we _— 
the 
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theſe things, it ſeems a thing utterly to be deſpaired of to attain a full, 
certain, evident knowledge ot the whole Univerſe, or of any conſiderable 
portion thereof, 

And hence it is, that if we conſider the various Hypotheſes of the an- 
cient and modern Philoſophers, touching the general Syſteme of the 
World, and thoſe more Univerſal and Cardinal Solutions of the com- 
mon and great Appearances in Nature, we ſhall find them or the grea- 
teſt part of them, to be little elſe than excogitated and invented Mo- 
dels, not ſo much ariſing from the true Image of the things themlelves, 
or reſulting from the real Exiſtence of them, as certain inſtituted and 
artificial Contrivances of mens Wits and Fancies. And theſe Suppo- 
ſitions being thus invented, they diſtort, ſtretch and reduce the-Orders of 
things in a conformation to thoſe pre-conceived Suppoſitions; and then 
by the Inventers of them, and thole that are their followers, and would 
ſeem to be men of quicker ſight than othexs, and not to come too ſhort 


of the perceptions of their Leaders, they are in a little time magnified into 
the true Solutions of the Arcane Nature, and then all or moſt of their Ar- 


zumentations, Poſitions, Superſtructions and Concluſions, are founded 
upon, and conformed unto, and deduced from thele excogitated Hype- 
theſes asif they were the true, and only and real frame and conſtitution 
of things, when they have as little reality, and leis evidence than the 
imaginary ſolid Spheres inthe Heavens, or their Muſick , the Horſes of 
the Sun, or any other Poetical Fiftions, 

And if at any time ſome one Phenomenon of Nature appears , that 
croſleth any of theſe Suppolitions or Hypotheſes, or ſuits not with them, 
or is not falved by them, preſently great pains is taken to. ſupply that 
Defect with ſome ſubſidiary Suppolition, that may ſtop that Leak, and 
piece up the Hypotheſis, which mult be preſently granted tobe true, not be- 
cauſe there is any evidenceof ir from the things themſelves, but becauſe 
it ſuits with that artificial and precarious Hypotheſis which was before ta- 
ken up and made much of, 

This we may eaſily obſerve to be true, if we ſhould examine all the 
various Suppoſitions of leading men in their ſeveral Secs. 

The Chymical Philoſophers make their Tri4 prizaa, Salt, Swiphur and 
Mercury, the great conſtituent Principles of all Bodies; others add two 
more : And their evidence that they are (o, are, becaule they find by their 
lolutions by Fire, ſome _— which they call by theſe Names, tobe that 
whereinto Bedics are diſſolved , when, for ought can be evidently made 
out, many of theſe are nor ſo much really ia the conſtitution of the Bo- 
dies themſelves, as the very alterations or changes of them by the force 
and energy of that active Element, or at leaſt, though after their folu- 
tion, they aſſume the ſhapes of Salt, Su/phur and Mercury, yer there are 
even m' thoſe Conliſtences very various Contextures, differing extream- 
- each Body from other, though they ſeem ro aſſume ſome analogy cf 

ape: . And poſſibly there may be a thouſand Conſtituents of differenr 
Natures from any of thele ſuppoled Principles in Bodies, both before and 
after their ſolution by Fire or Hear. 

| The Ar:/ftotelians have excogitated another ſort of Suppoſitions of Prin- 
ciples, fatter, Form and Privation. And yer itis very difficult ro con- 


ceive that any ſuch thing ſhould be as ater, undetermined by ſomething 
C ex.\c 
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called Form ; and as difficult to conceive what many ſorts of theſe Forms 
are ( which they call ſubſtantial ) whence they ariſe, what becomes of 
them, whether ſome of thole they call Subſtantial, are any other than the 
various Mcdifcations of Matter ; whether others of them are not ſome 
middle Nature, neither Bodies nor Accidents, but Powers of a different 
nature from Bodies, Accidents, or Qualities, or Subftances, though not 
ſo obvious to our perception : This Hypotheſis therefore ſeems for the moſt 
part, to be a kind of artificial contrivance, not wholly taken from the na- 
tures of things, but fitted to give ſome kind of explication of them, and. 
for the moſt part an Engine to guide our Conceptions, as 
the Figures in Logrck, or the artificial Schemes for the finding out a Me- 
dium uled by them; Barbara, Celarent, Darit, &C, Napcas, Cipinis vel 
Nipes. 

Again, if wepok upon the Suppoſition of Zpicurms, and his Explica- 
tor, Lucretivs, and his Advancer, Gaſſend#s, how many things mult (wv 
ken for granted, that are not only perfectly inevidenr to our fenſe, bur al- 
together improbable The multitude of phyſically indiviſible Atoms , 
their ſtrange _ acommodated to their Motion, Adheſion, and Coa- 
gulation, their declined Motions, and the means of their Coalition': And 
when all this will not ſerve to contain things withinany poſſible certain- 
ty or ſpecifical determination, to patch up that defe&, certain Molecule 
Seminales muſt be ſuppoſed to: make up that Defe@, ,and tv keep the 
World and its Ini an Infinitude and Exteſleſne(s of excur- 
ſions every moment into new Figures and Animals , et made up 
meerly by chance, and by the contexture of thgle Atoms h have net- 
ther quality nor energy, nor any thing elle beſides their Titjall and imper- 
ceptible Moles, to make them operative, and that Local Motion which 
they there havez but they teach ' us not from, wyhence they have 
it, 

Again, If welook upon Des Cartes his Suppoſition, who was not alto- 
gether content with the former, but gave it (o orre&ives, though 
the main Subſtratum be of Epicurms ; what colour of evidence have we 
of the various Configurations of his Atomes, the grinding of them round 
by their mutual attritions, the coalition of the Globular Atomes into the 
Heavenly Bodies, the filling of Chinks and Interſticesby the Rawenta of 
the greater, whereby a AfareyirrSabritis js diffuſed through the Univerle , 
whichis inviſible, performs moſt of thoſe motions that we (ce in things, 
that the Animals are only Engins, and actuated by the mobility of this 
fubtil matter 2 Theſe, and infinite more artificial Inventions of his there 
are, that neither Senſe nor Reaſon could ever acquaint him or us with, 
but they are an ingenious Creature of his own fruitful Invention, wittily 
framed toexplicate not ſo much the Nature of things, but thoſe Concep- 
tions he entertained thereof, and to reduce and range them into an Order 
contrived by him, not by Nature, 

This Excurſion I have uſed to ſhew how great a difficulty there is for a 
man to have a ſuitable conception of the great Fabrick of the World with 
any tolcrable certainty, whereby it hath come to paſs that the 
readieſt and moſt exerciſed Wits have fallen into fo great varieties of 
explication thereof, and yet all of them {o full of unevidence and 


incertainty, ſo full of precarious and imaginary Poſtulata, (o 
fill 
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full of unreaſonableneſs, and improbability, and impoſlibilities in them- 
ſelves, and one with another, that a man that is not impoſed upon by the 
Veneraticn of the Authors, or his own Phantaſie, cannot tell how to fix 
in any of them but mult cry out upon them with the Comedian, Probe fe. 
ciſtis, incertior ſum nunc quam dudum : Ye have mended the matter well , 
I am now more in doubt than before: Neither are we ever likely to 
attain any certain or ſatisfactory knowledge in the Phyſical Cauſes, Ef- 
fets and Appearances ia their largeſt extent and latitude, 

4. The tourth commendation of an Object of Knowledge is, that if 
it be mecerly Phyſical or Mathematical, it bears ſome proportion to the 
Intellective power, neither too narrow, and circumſcribed into a ſmall 
compals, nor yet too full of multi _ The former {atisfies not the 
Underſtanding, for it ſoon exhaults all that is in it, and leaves the Un- 
derſtanding no work to exerciſe it ſelf withal. The latter ſurchargeth 
and oppreſſeth the Underſtanding with its — And upon this 
latter account it is, that although the whole Univerſe and ev 
thereof are Objects full of excellency and worth , yer the multiplicity 
thereof is ſo great and various, that the Underſtanding falls under a 
kind of deſpondency of getting through io great a Task: and thoſe 
that have undertaken the full ſpeculation of all the parts of the viſible 
World , have done it but ſuperficially, lightly, and in Generals, the 
time of Life and the IntelleQive faculty, that moves but gradually and 
ſucceſſively, have not been ſufficient for anexa& account of all things 
viſible : And therefore they that have deſigned exaneſs and deep ſcrutiny 
into things, have taken ſome one part of Nature for that purpoſe, and 
even in thoſe ſingle Obje&s there is moſt commonly a connexion of ſuch va- 
rious Appendances or Incidents that they that have ſet themſelves upon 
ſuch ſeemingly narrow Enquiries, have found it a buſineſs enough to 
take-up a greater portion of Time and Enquiry than our ſhort Lives will 
afford us; as may ealily appear by the great and large Tractates of them 
that have written concerning the little Organ of the Eye, or the Viſive 
Faculty, the Magnetick Motions and Vanations , or ſome other ſingle 
Organ or Faculty of the Reaſonable or Senſitive Nature, 

Among the many Objects of Knowledge , there ſeem to betwoeſpe- 
cially, which upon the moſt part of the before-mentioned accounts, 


moſt commend themſelves to our contemplation and enquiry , namely, 


the knowledge of the ever-glorious God, and the knowledge of our 
ſelves and the Humane Nature. Almighty God is the higheſt and moſt 
excellent and ſoveraign Obje& of the Intellectual Faculty: Ir is true, 
he falls not under the laſt qualification. Though heis but one, and one 
moſt ſimple uacompounded Being , yet his Nature and PerfeQions, his 
Power, Wiſdom, Goodnels, and all other Excellencies are infinite and 
incomprehenſible by any intelle&ual Nature but himſelf, and therefore 
he is an Obje& infinitely too large for the comprehenſion of any created 
Underſtanding: He is a Light too bright for our IntelleRive eye to ſee, 
but by reflexion , orthrough the Vail of his Word or Works, The more 
we know of him, and the more we draw near unto him by ſerious and 
humble contemplation, the more we diſcover an endleſs and unſearchable 
Ocean and Perfection in him, fo that we muſt not, cannot expett to 
tind out the Almighty to perfection ;. his ways are unſearchable and _ 
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finding out, and much more his Eſſence and Perfe@ions, fo that though 
he be rhe moſt natural, and the moſt delirable Obje&t of created Under- 
ſtandings, he is an Object infinitely too large for it. 

But although in reipe& of the mealure ot his Perfe&ion, he be an Ob- 
je unproportionate to a created Underſtanding, a Light too bright, and 
an Ocean too large and too deep tor it, yet there is ſo much of his know- 
ledge attainable by us, as is (ufficient for ule, nature and everlafting 
happineſs : and the knowlede of Almighty God, fo far as it is attainable by 
our narrouww created Underſtanding, highly advanceth the humane Under- 
ſtanding upon all accounts,and infinitely excels the knowledge of any other 
Objet in he world, upon thele enſuing accounts among many others, 

Firſt, It is a knowledge of fuch an. Object that hath the greateſt and 
moſt convincing certainty in the world, a certainty that he is, andin a 
good meaſure a certainty what he is; for though it be impoſſible for any 
or all the created Beings in the world, to attain a diftint, perfe& and 
full 74:4 of the Divine excellencies, in their full, adequare, diſtind per- 
fe&tions z yet that Image that he hath given of himſelf, ia the admirable 
Frame of ſo muchof the world which we know, doth with all imagina- 
ble certainty evince , That heis, that he is but one, one moſt intelligent, 
wiſe, powerful, free , good, fimple, eternal , infinite and moſt perfe&t 
Being, the Fountain' of Being, and the firſt Cauſe of all things, though 
we cannot attain the full comprehenſion of that perte&tion: And truly 
it isno ſmall evidence of the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs, That that 
great and important Truth of the being and perteftion of Almighty God 
( the Principle and Object of the greateſt importance in the world to the 
good of Mankind , and for the advanceand perfte&ting of humane Na- 
ture) ſhould be written in ſuch plain, clear and evident Characters in 
the Works of Nature, and evinced by Evidences rifing from thence, as 
arc obvious to any perſon that hath but the common ule of Reaſon, and 
the honeſty to uſe and exerciſe it lincerely. 

Secondly, Ir isthe moſt noble and excellent Obje& in the world, and 
that may and doth moſt enoble and advance the intelle&tive Faculty , 
he is the Fountain of all Being, and of all Perfe&tion: Thoſe Excellen- 
cies thatare in the nobleſt created Natures in the world , are but ſha- 
dows of that perfection that is in him: Though a created Underſtand- 
ing can never take in the fulneſs of the Divine Excellencies, yet ſo much 
as it can or doth receive thereof, is of greater extent, uſe and value, 
and doth more advance and enrich the Faculty, than any other Object 
in the world, though that other Object were fully and adequately 
known. 

Thirdly, Although the Underſtanding can never ſearch: out the Al- 
mighty to perfection, by reaſon of the infinite excels of this Object, be- 
yond the capacity of a created Faculty, yet there is that congruiry be- 
tween this Faculty and this Obje&, that connatural ordination, as it 
were, of Intelle&tive Faculty to this ObjeR, as if it were (if notoaly, 
yet principally ) lodged in the humane Nature for the fake of this Ob- 
je; fo rhat though there is no commen(urableneſs between this Object 
and a created Underſtanding , yer there is a congruity and connatura- 
lity between them: And hence it is, that ſo much as we do or can 
know of God, is delightful and grateful to the Underſtanding. And 
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though this abyls of excellency be infinite, yet it doth not confound, nor 
diſorder, nor overwhelm the Underſtanding in its modeſt and due ſearches 
into it: And beſides, although the perfection of his Effence , and. ma- 
ny of his Attributes, as Infinitude, Immenlity, Indivilibility, &c. do 
dazle our Underltandings, yet ſore of his Attributes, and the Manifeſts- 
tions thereof, are not only highly delectable to the Intelleive Faculty, but 
are ſutable and eaſily conceptible by us, becauſe apparent in his Works, 
as his Goodnels, Beneficence , Wildom , Power, &«. if we attend 
tO it, 
And certainly it was the great Goodneſs and Condeſcention of the 
Glorious God unto his Creature Man, that when he knew all his own 
Excellencics were too great and too bright for us to ſee, he hath been 
pleaſed to diſcover ſo much of himſelt as was fit and neceſſary for us 
to know , by means that our Faculties might uſe without diſhpation, 
diſtraction, or too great aſtoniſhment , namely, firft, By his Works , re- 
flecting his Greatnel(s and Goodneſs. Secondly, By his Words by Divine 
Revelation diſcovering his Goodneſs, Mercy, Power and Truth. Third- 
ly, By his Son, through the Vail of our Fleſh, by all which that 
Brightnels and Splendor of the Divine Excellence, that by an immedi- 
ate intuition or exhibition would- haye overwhelmed our IntelleQive 
Faculry ( as it ſtands united to our Bodies) is preſented tous more pro- 
portionately to our Capacities and Faculties, by a kind of refraion, 
and 2 more ealie and familiar manifeſtation. | 
Fourthly, It is the moſt uſeful Objeet of our Knowledgerifit can be? 
and in compariſon of this, all other Knowledge is vain, light and imper- 
tincnt ; and indeed all other knowledge is valuable upon this ſingle ac- 
count , by how much it gives us a manifeſtation of the Divine Excel 
lencies, and leads and conducts to the — of Almighty God'and 
his Attributes. If I conſider my (elf in this Life, there is not a moment 
which I live, or whereinT have any contentation, or comfort, or conve- 
nicnce, but all this I havefrom his Influence and Bounty , and certainly 


it concerns me highly ro know my Benefactor, from whom 1 receive 


my Good, that I may depend upon him, be thankful unto him, propi- 
tiate him, and make my applications to him for what I want. Again, the 
wilclt men that have (carched after happineſs in this Life, though they 
have miſled of the place where it 1s to be found, have with great rea- 
ſon placed the belt happinels that can be found on this fide Death, ei- 


ther in Virtue and the exerciſe thereof, or in Tranquillity of mind, or 


in both, for they are rarely alunder. Now I may be an excellent Ma- 
themartician, a man well ſeenin Natural Cauſes and Effe&s, an excellent 
Statelman and Policitian, and yet be without that Goodneſs that may de- 
nominate me juſtly a good man, and without that tranquillity of mind 
that may make me a happy man : but the true knowledge of , le- 
rioully and really dwelling and digeſted in the Soul, makes aan g 
man, and a happy man ; it makes a man to love, fear, honour and obey him 
that he thus knows. A man cannot truly know him, but he muſt know 
that in him, which by a moral neceflity raiſeth in a man thoſe Habits and 
Ditpoſitions, namely, of Religious Piety towards God, Juſtice and Righ- 
teouſne(s to men, Sobriety in relation to himſelf , for in knowing. this 
God, he knows that thele thingsare well-pleaſing to him, and the con- 
| trary 
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trary diſpleaſeth him, and he knows him to be a God that knows. all 
things in the world, and that is a bountiful Lord to them that love and 
obey him, and a juſt Judge of them that deſpiſe or forſake him. And as 
thus it makes him good, 1o it makes him happy, by giving him the high- 
eſt and moſt firm Tranquillity of Mind that can be, for he knows that 
this moſt gracious and powerful God orders and governs all the things 
in the world with irreſiſtible power, _—_ and infinite wiſdom, and 
abundant goodnels, and that he is well pleaſed with them thart love, fear 
and obey him , and upon all theſe accounts a man rejoyceth in his Favour, 
depends upon his Power , Goodneſs , Wiſdom and All-ſufficiency , re- 
ſignes himſelf ro his Will, is contented and patient under all conditions, 
and ſo doth enjoy perfe& tranquillity of Mind. 

But this is the loweſt portion of the uſefulneſs of Divine Knowledge. 
There is another Life after this, a Life of eternity, and the influx of the 
knowledge of God in relation to this everlaſting Life, is infinitely of 
more moment; it fills the Soul with a capacity of it, with a ſutableneſs 
and ſtate of congruity to it, with thoſe preparations, diſpoſitions and ha- 
bits that are neceſſarily pre-requiſite for it, and gives him the fruition 
and perfect enjoyment of it: That meaſure of the knowledge of God 
that we attain, is the beſt happineſs we enjoy in tlus Life, and the per- 
fetion of our happineſs in the Life to come, where we ſhall have a more 
perfect intelleual Viſion of the Glorious God, and as full a fruition of 
the Goodneſs of God, as that elevated Nature which we ſhall then 
have, can be capable of: Then that meaſure of the knowledge of God 
which we here acquire, ſhall be refined and advanced to a degree of per- 
feftion ſutable to the advance that this IntelleQive Faculty ſhall then re- 
ceive , and that meaſure of goodneſs that by the means of that know- 
ledge is wrought in the Soul in this Life, ſhall then be improved to a 
higher degree of excellence, and rewarded with 'a weight of 
Glory. 

This Knowledge therefore of all other Knowledge 1s to be preferred : 
Andia all our bulie inquiſitions touching other things, we muſt remem- 
ber our felves, as our Lord remembred Martha in the Goſpel, We are 
bulie about many things, -and trouble our (elves with many Enquiries , 
but there is one thing, one Obje&, and the knowledge thereof neceſla- 
ry, namely, the knowledge of the glorious God : Thrs is life eternal, ts 
know thee the only true God, and Jeſus Chriit whom thou haſt ſent, John 17. 3. 
Whatever therefore we endeavour to know, it muſt be with fabordina- 
tionto the endeavour after this knowledge: And as far as is poſſible, 
all other knowledge, and deſire thereof, ſhould be direfted to the im- 
ew" of this Knowledge, or in order to it, and to the end acquira- 

e by ir, 

The ſecond profitable and uſeful Obje&t of our Knowledge, is , the 
= Knowledge of our ſelves: And nextto the Knowledge of Almigh- 
ty God, and his Will, and his Son, this Knowledge of our ſelves, ſeems 
moſt worthy of our endeavour : And therefore I have choſen this Sub- 
je for my ſearch and examination at thistime : For in this Subje@t we 
thall find 'all thoſe Qualifications or Requilites before-mentioned , that 
commend agy Subje& to our Enquiry or Knowledge. 

Of any one viſible Subje& in the compaſs of created Nature, there is 

none 


» 
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none that we know and are acquainted with, that hath more worth and 
excellency nextto the great Creator of all things, and the holy Angels, 
and that which ſeems to be moſt noble, the Image of the glorious God , 
namely, the Univerle, as it comprehends the Sylteme , Order and Excel- 
lencics of all created Beings, digeſted into their ſeveral Ranks and Ocr- 
ders, and collected and put together into that glorious Frame of the Uni- 
verſe: Burt as it is impoſſible tor us, at leaſt in this Lite, by any means to 
be acquainted with all the Integrals of that glorious Structure, ſome are 
in their nature imperceptible by our Senſe, namely, the Spiritual Beings , 
yea, andthe more refined parts of material Exiſtences, which by reaſon 
of their ſubtilty, eſcape our perception : Other parts thereof are fo re- 
mote, that although they might in their own nature be perceived by Senle, 
yet they are at that remote diſtance from us, that they eſcape our bight , 
though the moſt ative Senſe we have. And again, the vaſt extent of the 
Univerſe is ſuch, that though we might ſucceſſively ſee the parts of it, 
yet it is not phyſically poflible to ſee it at one view , and conſequently im- 
poſſible to ſee at once that beautiful and __ Image of the more beau- 
tiful and glorious God in its full complement reprelented in the entire 
Frame of the Univerle. 

Again, we cannot but ſuppoſe that there are divers Ranks of created 
Beings intermediate between the glorious God and Man, which far ſur- 
paſs man in perfection of Nature and Operations, as the glorious Angels, 
and created Intelligences, nay poſſibly there may be material Beings of a 
more refined ſubſtance, and eadued with more advanced Forms than ours. 
Whoknows whether the Stars are not furniſhed with intelle&ual Crea- 
tures more excellent for their Subſtance and Forms, than we Mortals 2 
Yea, and for ought we know, theStars themſelves may have Forms ap- 

ropriate to them, of a more excellent frame than ours, though, as I 
Ds before ſaid, this exceeds our determination. | 

But although thele things may be, yet - we know not that they are 
and it they were, yet weare unacquainted with their natures and kinds , 
only the reality of exiſtence of Angelical Creatures, and created ſeparate 
Intelligences, and the poſſibility of Nobler Creatures or Natures than 
ours, reſiding in ſome parts of the Univerſe, may teach us not to be. fo 
over-prizing and over-valuing our ſelves, -as to think that there are no 
other Creatures intermediate between God and Man , of a greater per- 
fection than Man. We lee a multitude of Creatures between us and the 
loweſt rank of Animals ſpecifically and gradually one below another, and 
doubtleſs there are, or may be, many ranksof Beings intermediate between 
the __ God and Mankind, that have ſpecifical gradations one above 
another. 

But whatever may be ſaid touching theſe, yet certainly of all the viſi- 
ble Creatures that we are acquainted with , Man ſeems to havea very 
great Prerogative of excellence. And though he may not bear (o fair and 
tonoble an Image of the Divine Glory as the Univerle in its full Syſteme 
and Order, or as thoſe nobler Beings that are of a Rank and Nature above 
him, yer certainly he bears a greater meaſure of the Divine Image, than 
any one vilible Creature we know; and (o far forth as we know : 
hunſelf affirms thus much of Man, that he created him after his own 
Image; which he ſaycs not of any of the Celeſtial Bodies themſelves ; 
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. tionot the Divine Nature. And therefore in t 


Ger, 1. Man therefore is a Creature, that of all viſible Crearures that we 
know, is the noblett. | 

We may obſerve in the Creatures of a ſubordinate rank to us, how 
the more inferiour and ignoble bear ſomewhat of the Image of the ſuperi- 
our, a kind of ſhadow or adumbration of thole pertections that in the ſu- 
periour are more perfect, not only by a gradually , bur ſpecifically differing 
perfection. Weſee in ſome Metals an Analogical relemblance of thole 
vital effects of Vegetables, growth, digeſtion and augmentation that is 
more perfely in Plants and perfect Vegetables: We ice in Vegetables a 
reſemblance of Appetition, Election, Generation, and in {ome of them 
an imperfe&t Image of that univerſal ſenſe of Feeling which we fiad more 
perfettly in Animals: We find in Animals, eſpecially ſome of them, as 
Foxes, Dogs, Apes, Horſes and Elephants , not only Perception, Phan- 
talie and Memory ( common to moſt , if not all Animals ) but ſomething 
of Sagacity, Providence, Dilciplinablenels, and a ſomething like untoa 
Diſcurſive Ratiocination , bearing an analogy, image or imperfect reſem- 
blance of what we find, though in a degree, ſpecitically more excellent 
in the humane Nature, inſomuch that Porphiry , Plutarch, Sextus Emperi- 
cs, Patriciis, and ſome others have been bold. to make reaſonableneſs 
not the ſpecifical difference of the Humane Nature ; and ſome latter per- 
ſons would not have the Definition of a man to be Tunimal Rationale, 
without the addition of Religioſum, wherein he ſeems particularly to ex- 
ceed the Brutal Nature: Although in truth that which ſeems to be Rea- 
lon in the Brutes, is nothing elſe but the Image and Analogical repreſen- 
tation of that trueReaſon chat is in Man, asthe Water-gall is the Image, 
Shadow, or weak Repreſentation of the Rainbow, 

And we have realon to think that that intelle&tive and volitive power 
which isin Man, bears an Image and Repreſentation of the like power 
that is in Angels and ſeparate Intelligences, though neither of equality to 
that perfe&tion that is in them, either in degree or kind, 

And although it were too great preſumption to think that there is 
any thing in any created Nature, that can bear any perfe& reſemblance 
of the incomprehenſible perfe&tion of the Divine Nature ( very Being it 
ſelt not predicating univocally touching him and any created Being and 
Intelle&t, and Will, as we attribute them to God, are, as we may reaſo- 


| nably think, not only of a Perfetion infinitely tranſcending any created 


Intelle& and Will, but of another kind and nature from it ) yet though 
we are not able to comprehend the excellence of the Divine Nature, we 
cannot frame unto our ſelves a conception of him without the notion 
of Intelle&t and Will, though infinitely perfect : It ſeems that thoſe 
two great Faculties in us, bear a weak — with, and Repreſenta- 

at reſpet , Man is the 
Image and Repreſentation of the Glorious God, though the diſproporti- 
on berween him and this his Image, be infinitely more than the diſpro- 
portion between Ceſar and his Image upon his Coin, or the Sun in the 
Heaven. and the Shadow of him in a Baſon of Water, 

And in this reſpe&t, the Humane Nature is a worthy and noble Obje&t 
of our Enquiry and Knowledge, becauſe here is the belt viſible Image 
E Almighty God that we can fully acquaint our ſelves with, next to 

im that was the Brightneſs of the Fathers Glory , and expre(s Image 
of his perlon, Chrilt Jeſus our Lord, And 
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And belides this relative conlideration of the Humane Nature, 'with 
relation to thoſe Beings that are above him, Man is an excellent Qbje& cf 
contemplation , ſo it we look upon him either abſolutely: in himieif} or 
with relation to Creatures of an inferiour nature , he 13 a werthy and 
noble obje& of our contemplation, TR 

It we conſider him abſolutely in himſelf, he is an Object worthy of our 
contemplation ; he is admirable in excellent compoſure and figuration of 
his Body, and in every part apart, and za the whaia ſtrucure put toge- 
ther, admirable in the Nature , Faculties, and Excellence of his Soul, ad- 
mirable in the conjunction of both together, admirable in all che opera- 
tions of Life, Senle, Intelle&t and Will, which he exerciſeth inthis Rate 
of conjuation and union, admirable in his production and generation, 
rw cor gy - " thy epaeeoen of his _ in _— es .” ion: and 

ration, peculations concerning him, are: of great: va- 
ns curioſity and worth, becaule the Subjett it ſelf isfuch. 1 114 

It we conſider him with relation to other created Beings of an infe- 
riour nature; Firſt, he comprehends all the excellencies thatarein the 
inferiour ranks of Being, and that for the moſt part in a more excellent 
and perte& manner : The Lite that is in Vegetables, and the operations of 
that Life, the Life and Senle that is 10 Senlibles, and the excelleatoperati- 
ons of them, all Sen{arzon, Perception,Memory, Phantafie, Nutrition, with 
irs ſeveral procels,the faculties of Appetition, Paſſion, Generationy The dil 
poſition ot Parts and Organs that are beſt in any Animal,are to be found ia 
the diſpolition,order and texture of the Body of man , and whereia it differs, 
irdiffers with much advantage and prelatian overthe ſtructure of the Bodies 
of Animals, ſo that the knowledge of Man gives us a full account of 
the excellence of others, either Animals or Vegetables : He that well 
knows Man, knows whatſoever is excellent in the Animal or Vegetable 
Nature. Secondly, Beſides theſe Excelleacies common either to the Ve- 
getable or Animal Nature, and Man, there are certain excellencies ſu- 
peradded to the Humane Nature, certain ſpecifical prelations in his Body, 
the Structure, Poſture, Beauty and Majelly | thereot, certain ſpecifical ex- 
cellencies and uſefulnels in ſome of his Organs, the diſpoſition of his 
Hand, Brain, Nerves and other Integrals : Again, the ſpecifical Excel- 
lencies of his Soul in thoſe great and-admirable Faculties of Intelle&and 
Will ; Of all which ia their due time: So that he thatis well acquainted 
with, and knows Man, knows whatloever is excellent in the Vegetable 
and Animal Nature, and much more, : 

So that upon the whole account, we have a Noble and Worthy Ob- 
jet of our Crompmuliblons in the contemplation of Man, 

2. Inthe contemplation of Man we have an Obje@ that doth nor ovyer- 
much confound us with its exceſhve multiplicity ; and yet it dorh-not (a- 
tiate, nor proves ingrateful for. want of ſufficient variety: Touchi 
the former of thele, ut hath been before obſerved, that he that goesabouc 
to make the whole Univerſe-and all the ſeveral parts thereof the bufinels 
of his Enquiry , as he ſhall find that there ace many things therein chat he 
cannot come at, or make any diſcovery of, ſo among thole parts of the 
Univerſe that are objected to a greater diſcovery of our Senſes, rhe mul- 
tivlicity is (o great, that a man of the moſt cqual and firm conſtitution, 
mult deſpair of Life enough ro make a —_— particular anddeepen- %» 


quiry 
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quiry into them: But the Obje in hand is but one; it 15 Man, and the 
Nature of Man. | 

F confels it is true, that he that ſhall make it his buſineſs to rake in as it 
were, by way of a common place, all thoſe things that may be taken up 
under this conſideration, and follow all thoſe Lines that concenter in this, 
or almoſt any other the moſt ſingle piece of Contemplation, will make 
this Subje& large enough, and upon that account may be drawn in al- 
moſt all things imaginable : We find in the conſideration of the Humane 
Nature, a Subſtance, a Body, a Spirit: We find the leveral Objects of 
his Senſes, Light, Colour, Sound, and infinite more: He that upon. 
this account will take in the diſtin& and large conſiderations of theſe 
and the like Appendices to Humane Nature, in their full amplitude, will 
have a large Plain, that will more than exhauſt his Life, before he come 
to the Subje@ it ſelf which he deſignes. Again, there is an infinite mul- 
titude of collateral conſiderations that yet are relative to man, hither 
comes all the conſiderations of Theology, Phyſick, Natural Philoſo- 
phy, Politicks, the conſiderations of Speech , Government, Laws, of 
Hiſtory, Topography , of Arts , of thoſe Sciences that relate to the 
Senſes, of Opticks, Muſick, and infinite more, for all thele have a rela- 
tion to Man, and arelike ſo many Lines drawn from ſeveral Objedts that 
ſome way relate to him, and concenter in him ; and he that ſhall make ir 
his buſineſs to follow all thoſe Lines to their utmoſt, ſhall make the con- 
templation of Man almoſt as large as the contemplation of the whole Uni- 
verle. 

When I ſay therefore the contemplation of Man' is the contemplation 
of _ Obje&, I mean, when it 15 kept into thoſe ſingle bounds of 
Man in his own ſpecifical Nature, and under the phyſical contemplation 
of his Nature, Parts and Faculties, as they are —_— unto him, 
And then it is a Subje& that we may poſſibly make ſome progreſs in its 
contemplation and conception within rhe period of the time, that by the 
ordinary time of Life, and the permiſſion of neceſſary avocations, a man 
may employ in ſuch a contemplation. 

hed et ſecondly, though in this reſtrained notion, the Subje& ſeems 
oben and ſingle, we ſhall find it no very narrow Subjc&, but 
there will be buſineſs enough in it to employ our Faculty, and to take up 
that time, which either more neceſſary, or more imporunate thoughts or 
employments will allow us, and variety enough to entertain our thoughts 
with delight, contentation and uſefulneſs. 

3. The Third Commendation of this Obje& to our contemplation, is 
this, that therein we have more opportunity of certainty and true know- 
ledge of the Obje enquired into, than we can have in any other Obje&, 
at leaſt of equal uſe, worth and value: Many excellent things there are 
in Nature, which were very well worth our Knowledge, but yet, as 
hath been ſaid, either by reaſon of their remoteneſs from us, unacceſſible- 
nels to them, ſubtilty and imperceptibleneſs to us, either are not at all 
ſuſpeRed to be, orare not ſo much as within any of our Faculties to ap- 
prehend or diſcover what they are, or in caſe we have any conception 
that there may be —_— of that kind , yet our Notiops touching 
them, are but produdts of Imagination and Phantaſic, or at beſt, very 
faint, weak, ungrounded and uncertain conjectures , and ſuchas we 


can 
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can never prove to the ſatisfaction of others or our ſelves. 

Our Senſe is the beſt evidence that we have in Nature, touching 
the exiſtence of corporeal things without us, and where that is nor pol- 
ſibly ro be exerciſed, we are naturally at a great uncertainty whether 
things are, or what they are. Now the Underſtanding perceives or un- 
derftands things by the affiſtance of Senſe in a double manner. 1. It ci- 
ther perceives them immediately, as being immediately objected to, and 
perceptible to the Senſe, as I perceive the Sun and the Stars by my 
light ; | find that there is a Body hard or gentle,or hot or cold, by my Touch; 
and accordingly my Underſtanding judgeth of them : Or ſecondly, chough 
the Senle perceive not the Object immediately, yet it doth repreſent certain 
ſenſible eftets or operations; and though BFthole cfte&s or operations the 
Underſtanding doth not immediately conclude any thing elle to be, but 
what the Senle thus feels or ſees , yet the Underitanding,ſometimes by rati- 
ocination,and ſometimes by the Memory doth infer and conclude ſomething 
elſe to be beſides what the Senſe immediately repreſents cither as the caulec 
or the concomitant of-it, and doth as forcibly and truly conclude the thing 
to be, and alſo ſometimes what the nature of that cauſe or concomitant 
is, as if it were ſeen by the Eye, or felt by the Hand, 

I do not fee, nor by any Senſe perceive the quiet, undiſturbed Air; 
yet becauſe I do ſee that a Bladder, that was before flaccid, doth ſwell by 
the reception of that which I ſee not, I doastruly and certainly con- 
clude that thereis ſuch a fubtil Body which we call Air, as if I could (ee 
it a5 plainas I ſee the Water: Idonotſeethe Animal or Vital Spirits, nei- 
ther can they, by reaſon of their ſubtilty and volatilenels, be diſcovered 
immediately to the Senſe, yet when I. ſee that forcible motion of the 
Nerves and Mulcles, Ido as certainly conclude, there are ſuch Inſtruments 
which the Soul uſeth for the performance of thoſe motions, as if I ſaw 
them: 1 come into a Room wherethere is no viſible or tangible Fire , 
yet I find by my Senſe the Smoke aſcending, I do as forcibly conclude 
that Fire is or hath been near, as if Iſaw it; becauſe my ſenſible experi- 
ence and memory tells me they are concomitant. Upon the ſame account 
itis, that when my Senle and ſenſible experience ſhews me that theſe and 
thele cfte&ts there are, and that they are (ſucceſſively generated and cor- 
rupted , though my eye ſees not that God that firſt made thoſe things, yet 
my Senle having ſhewed methele ſenſible Objes, and the ſtate and vi- 
ciilitude of them, my Underſtanding doth truly conclude that all this 
viciſfirude of things muſt terminate in a firſt cauſe of things, withas 
great evidence and conviction, as if my Senle could immediately ſee or 
_ him: Sothatin the ordinary way of Nature, and without the 

elp of divine Revelation, all our certainty of things natural, begins at 
our Senſes, namely, the immediate ſenſe of the things themſelves, or the 
ſen(c of thole effects and operations which after by the help of the Under- 
ſtanding are carried up to the diſcovery of things not perceptible by Seale - 
immediately, 

Now there may be many things in Nature unto which we can have nci- 
ther of thelc acceſſions of Senſe: How many Stars are now diſcovered 
by the Teleſcope, which were never before known , becauſe not percei- 
ved by Senſe? And how many more there may be, which are not vi- 
lible to us by that help, we cannot yet know till that diſcovery : We 
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cannot know whar the extent of the Univerle is, whether there be any 
Worlds without the compals of this ; whether the Heavenly Bodies are 
inhabited, and with what Creatures : We cannot know the Nature, Con- 
ſtiturion, Faculties of created and (eparate Intelligences, nor the manner of 
their 145i, Motion, Intelle&ion, mutual Intercourſe, or detection of their 
Minds: Theſe things are out of the reach of our Senſe cither mediately, 
or immediately, and conſequently without the help of Divine Revelation, 
we can never upon a natural account, come to any certainty in them ; 
or the moſt we can otherwile know, 1s by conlidering the reflexed acts of 
our Underſtanding, whereby we know many acts of our own minds and 
Soul, which ne ES to our external Senles ; and upon that ac- 
count, we may think that WW their perception may be ſomething ana- 
logical: But Man is an Object of greateſt vicinity to himſelf, and hath 
thereby , and by other contributions, the beſt opportunity to know and 
underſtand himſelf with the greateft certainty aForidoges. 

And yet it cannot bedenied, that notwithſtanding this great proximity 
of Man to himſelf, yea, and notwithſtanding the many and great 


 Eſffayes, Attempts, Eaquiries and Obſervations that have been made in 


all ſucceſſions ot Ages, by men of excellent Parts, Learning and Induſtry, 
we ſtill remain, and are like ſtill ro remain ignorant of many things of 
importance concerning our ſelves: Thegreat and wile God whoſe Glo- 
ry it is toconceal a matter, having lodged many things in the Humane 
Nature, and Fabrick, and Conſtitution thereof (o (ecretly and fo cloſely, 
that notwithſtanding the Experience and Obſervation of near 6000 years, 
and the ſearch and induſtry of the beſt Judgments in all Ages, and the 
cloſe proximity of Man to himlelf, there are very many things in our 
Nature, whereof we neither can , and probably never ſhall be able to 
give any account ro our ſelves or others, with any evident, nay with any 
tolerable certainty; as if the Divine Wiſdom meant hereby to give to 
the Children of Men an inſtance to keep them humble, that cannot find 
out the certainty of what they hourly moſt intimately converſe withal ; 
and an indication of his own profound and infinite Wiſdom, that can 
thus keep ſecret thoſe things, which in regard of their proximity to us, 
we have great opportunity to know. 

And of this nature are many things which we know to be, but we 
cannot give our ſelves any ſufficient explication of the manner orreaſon 
of them. We are certain we have a vital, active Principle in us, by 
which we ſee, underſtand, remember z which we call the Soul, But 
whence that Soul comes, or how, and when, and in what manner it is 
united to the Body, whether it be extended with the Body, or indiviſi- 
ble, and in every point of the Body, how and in what manner it exer- 
ciſeth its nobler a&s of Intelletion and Volition, or how far forth it 
ſtands in need of the Organs atually to exert any of thoſe operations ; or 
how far forth it doth or may exert them without it : how or by what 
means the 3peczes not only of ſenſible Objects, but even of Notions of the 
Mind are preſerved in the Memory without confuſion and diſſipation, 
notwithſtanding lapſe of time, and intervention of infinite variety of 
Objects: whether it be the ſame individual principle that exerciſeth the 
adts of Intellection, and likewiſe of Senſe and Vegetation , and if it be, 


what become of thele Faculties ſubſervient to a temporal Life, in the ſtate 
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of ſeparation of the Soul : where it is that theexerciſe of Senſe is perfor- 
med , whether in the Brain, or by the Soul, by the mediation of & Spi- 
rits in the extremity of the Nerves, and if c former, how the Spectes 
of Vilibles are carried through thole dark Caverns between the Orgaz and 
Cerebellum , (ſuppoſed to be the Seat of the common Senſe, Thele and 
many more difficulties, ſcarce explicable with any ſufficient certainty, 
do occur in the little Shop of the Fabrick of Humane Nature. We 
mult not therefore think, that becaule of this nearne(sto our ſelves, all 
the Phenomena of our Nature can be rendred as evidently explicable as we 
do or may underſtand the Fabrick of our Hand by Anatomical DifleQion. 

But though this vicinity of our ſelves to our ſelves, cannot give us 
the full proipe& of all the Intrigues of our Nature, yet we have : rs 
and by other opportunities, much more advantage to know our ſelves, 
than to know other things without us, and by apy erin of know- 
ing of our ſelves, to know the truth or falſhood, or analogy of very ma- 


ny things without us, which otherwiſe could not be ſo well knownor ex- | 


cated. | | 
d 1. We have hereby an opportunity to know the Conſtitutions, Frame 


and Order of our Bodies : It'is true, the great advance of the practice 
and skill of Anatomy hath laid open to ocular inſpe&ion the Fabrick of 
the Bodies, as well of Brutes and Birds, as Men ,”and therein they ſeem 
to be equally obvious to our knowledge: Bur a Brute or a Man are ano- 
ther thing, when they are alive, from what they are when dead :  Ana- 
tomy can give us the Poſition, Frame , Situation , Figare and connexion 
of all the ſeveral Integrals of the Body of Man or Beaſt ; but it is ghe living 
Mans obſervation of himlſclf, that muſt give! account of thoſe Vital mo- 
tions that are in the Body when living; as the Pulfations of the Heart, 
the Circulation of the Blood, the Communication of the Parts, the Con- 
gruity or Diſagreement between my Nature and other things variouſly 

ualified: The Humor that ſeparates, divides, attenuates and digeſts 
the Nouriſhment , the ſeveral exertions of the ſeveral Organs relating to 
their ſeveral Functions, the things that 1mpede or advance the vital or 
ſenſible operations in a man, what imprefſions are made upon the Blood 
and Spirits by the (everal paſſions of the Mind, what things increaſe or 
advance the Spirits, whot diſorderor diſcompoſe them, the immediate 
and agil ſubſervience of the Spirits to the Empire of the Mind or Soul, 
Theſe and infinite more touching the Body, arediſcoverable by Obſerya- 
tion , and by no other Obſervation , fo well as by a mans Obſervation 
of himlelf, 

2. We have hereby an opportunity to know much more of the Na- 
ture, Opcrations and other things relating to our Souls, than we can 
touching orher things or Natures. There hath been much Diſpute 
among Learned men, concerning the manner of the IntelleQion of 
Spirits and Intelligences; and by others, touching the knowledge of 
Brutes, touching their remembring Faculty , whether they have a kind 
of Dilcurſive Faculty, which ſome call Reaſon, whether they do pre- 
ſcind or abſtract touching their Voycesz how far they are ſignificant, 
and whether they intentionally {ignite by them, how far their Animal 
motions are ſpontaneous, or meerly mechanical, and which are of one 
kind, which of another ; or whether, as Des Cartes would have it; all are 


purely Mechanical, Many 
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Many vain things have been aſſerted by men that would be counted 
eminent Wits; but without debating in this place the truth of any of 
theſe things , itis no marvel if we are toſcek what are the manner of 
theſe operations of abſtract Spirits or Brutes ; we cannot know them, unleſs 
we were in them, ſoastobe acquainted with their inward motions, or at 
leaſt, unleſs they had ſome ſuch way of communicating their Perceptions 
and Phantaſms unto us, as we have to our ſelves, or one to another : But 
whatever can be known of them, we may eaſily by inſpecting and obler- 
ving ourſelves, know much concerning our own Souls and the operati- 
ons of them: We may know that we have a principle within , which 
we do, as it were, feel diſtin& from our Bodies, whereby wethink, and 
we know we think ; whereby we do difcurlively, and by way of ratioci- 
nation deduce one thing from another ; whereby we abſtract, divide and 
define, whereby we have notions of things which were never derived 
to us by Senſe, as the Subſtance or the Swb/tratwm of thoſe Accidents of 
things which are derived to us by our Senſe ; whereby we do correct the 
errors of our Senſe, and judge otherwiſe touching things repreſented, than 


the Senſe repreſents them. The Senſe reprelents the Sun no bigger than 


a Buſhelz there is ſomewhat within us tells, and that truly , that it is 
bigger than the Earth, becauſe we find Diſtance diminiſheth the appea- 
rance of Bodies : Our Senle tells us that the repreſentation in the Loolihs 
Glaſs, hath all the motions, the bulk, figure, colour of that corporcal 
Moles it repreſents, and repreſents the ſame under all the renditions of a 
Body, as it doth the thing it ſelf refleted 3 but there is that within tells us, 
and that truly, that it is but a meer ſhadow, and no real S»bſtratum under 
that appearance of any ſuch corporeal Aoles: We do moſt certainly 
know that-there is that within us, that doth exercile a rational Empire 
over our pafſions and ſenſual appetite, that believes , hopes and acts in 
order to ends that reſpec another Life than that of Senle, We do find, 
as it were, the principal ſeats of theſe operations, we feel our elves to 
underſtand in our Head, and that we will, and reſolve, and love, and hate, 
and pity in our Heart, almoſt as plainly as we find our ſelves fee with 
our Eyes, or hear with our Ears: I feel the mar gen and inclinati- 
ons of my Mind as really as I feel my Body to be cold or warm. I find 
in my felt that this inward principle doth exert many of its actions inten- 
tionally and purpoſely ; Irefolve and caſt about toremember things that I 
would remember ; I caſt about for all circumſtances that may revive m 
—— Reminiſcence: When I command any Mulcle of my mo 
remote Limb to move, it doth it in an inſtant, in the moment I will it; 
and hereby I underſtand the motions of my Mind are no way Mechani- 
cal, though the motion of the Muſcle be ſuch, I move, ride, run, or 
ipeak, becauſe I will do it , without any other phyſical impulſe upon me, 
and when I ſee many analogal motions in Animals, which though I 
cannot call them voluntary, yer I ſec them ſpontaneous, I have reafon 
to conclude that theſe in their principle are not ſimply mechanical, al- 
though a Moule-trap, or «Archbitas his Dove moved mechanically, from 
an artificial principle, And becauſe I find that the remoteſt Muſcle in my 
Body moves at the command of my Will, and ſince I (ee the energy of 
my Soul 1n every particle of my Body, though not uſing intellectual 
ations in every part, yet uſing ſome that are imperate, as Local _ 
ome 
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ſome that are natural and involuntary, as the Pulſe of my Heart; the Cir- 

cularion of my Blood, my Digettion, Sanguificauion, Diſtribution, Aug 
mentation: And becauſe at the ſametime I underſtand, conſider, deter-" 

mine, ſpeak, walk, digeſt, and exerciſe, as well intelecual, umperate 

and involuntary actions, and all from the ſame vital Principle, though 
opcrating differently in ſeveral Faculties and Operations : Itherefore ex- 
perimentally feel that my Soul, though it hath the reſidence of the exer- 

ciſe of his nobler Faculties in my Head and Heart, yet it pervades my 

whole Body, and exerciſeth Viral Offices, proportionate to the Exigences 

or Ule of every part, the Fleſh, the Bones, the Blood, the Spirits, Nerves, 

Veins, Arteries, Seminal Parts; andthis I feel to be through my whole 

Body, and if I find any part of my Body be to mortified as it becomes 

like a rotten Branch of a Tree, whether it be Nerve or- Joint, whereby 

that principle cannot communicate it ſelf to it, it putriftes and corrupts, 

and is not participant of the motion or influence derived from my Soul , 

becaule it is now no longer in it toquickenit. And asI find my whole 

Body the Province or Territory of my Soul; in which it univerſally acts 
according to the :difterent organization and ule of every part, fo I tind 

that my Soul, as to its ſubſtantial exiſtence, is confined within the pre- 

cin&s of ir, anddoth not phylically a& without itz and by all this I learn, 

that my Soul, if it be a _ may be circumſcribed within the compals 

of a determinate ſpace, that though it be a Spirit, yet its operations while 

itisin the Body, may be, if not altogether, yet 1n a great meaſure, or- 

ganical, L uncerſtand, remember and reaſon better in my health, than in A 
my lickne(s, and better in my riper years, than when I was a Child, and 
had my organical Parts leſs digeſted and inconcocted : And though it he a 
Spirit, yerl findit 15 no inconvenienceto haveſome analogy, at leaſtof 
co-extenlion, with my Body, Andalthough it may. be a lumple Spirit, 
and univocally and ellentially the ſame, as well in my Toe, as my Head, 
yet according to the variety*of the diſpoſition and organization of the {e- 
veral parts of my organical Body, it exercileth variety of operations ; 
the ſame Soul that underſtands in the Brain, and ſees in the Eye, and hears 
inthe Ear. neither underſtands, nor fees, nor hears in the Fingers, bur 
moves and feels, 

Thele and many ſuch Perceptions I have touching that principle of Lite, 
Senle and Intellection within me, and of theleI have as great a certainty 
as poſſibly I can have of any thing in the world. Firlt, Although I cannot 
immediately have any immediate fight of my Soul, or of its unmediate 
operations, or internal actings, yer l lenlibly ſec and feel the effects there- 
of with as great an evidence and demonſtration that it is fuch, as if I faw 
the Peiaciala it ſelf, and its imunediate operations. I fenlibly fee and feel 
that my Hind or Fuot moves upon che command of that principle within 
me: And when that principle is removed by a total deprivation, as 
Death ; or by a partial deprivation, as in a mortified Limbor Member ; 
or by a te:nporary tulpenſhon, as in an Apoplexy or Deliquium Animi ; 1am 
ſure there i5 no ſuch motion, becauſe that principle is abſent in Death, 
or its operation (ulpended in caſe of fuch Diſeaſes: It was therefore a 
principle that was within, diſtin& from my Body , that while it was 
there, exerted this Empire, and was obeyed in it, Secondly, In thoe 
actings of my Soul, which arenot in themfelves perceprible by .ny ſent 
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ble effec, yet I have as firm and certain an evidence that they are ſuch, 
as if Ihad aſcnſible perception of them: When think, or underſtand, 
. or remember, or abſtra&, ordivide, or define, or purpoſe, or will, it is 
moſt certain thele effects or intrinfick operations of my mind are not poſ- 
ſibly perceptible by my ſight, or hearing, or taſte, or (mell, or feeling ; 
they are objeQs of ſuch a nature, that fall not under any perception of 
any of thoſe Senſes, yet I amas certain, if not much more certain, that 
I do think, or remember, or abſtract, or reaſon, or relolve, or will, as 
that I hear, or ſee, or feel, and I do as certainly know beforeI write, 
whatIam now writing, that Ithink or reaſon touching the things I am 
writing, or that I reſolveor purpole to write them, as I am certain that 
I have written them when I have written them, for the motions of my 
mind are as certainly obvious to a perception in me anſwerable to them 
( which I call the wr a& of the Soul, or the turning of the intelleual 
eye inward upon its own actions) as the motions or rather paſſions of my 
Senſe are certainly obvious to my Senſe, I ſeethe Object, and I perceive 
thacl fee it : And therefore though he was a little too poſitive that (aid, 
Ego covito, was, as it were, the primum cognitum, yet certainly herein he 
was irrefragably true, that there cannot be any thing more certain and 
evident toa mn that thinks, than thathe doth think , and yet that Think- 
ingis a * perceptible by any of our five Senſes, Thirdly , But there is 
yer a farther 9pporcunity of very much certainty in that knowledge that 
a man may have of himſelf, and of thoſe things — himſelf, 
by that converſation, by the help of ſpeech or ſigns that he hath, or may 
have with other men. Man only, of all viſible Creatures, having this 
priviledge of communicating his thoughts and conceptions by inſtituted 
ſigns of tpcech or writing , and by this a man acquires a threefold = - 

ded certainty of what he may or doth know concerning himlelf : 
Namely, 

I. He thereby knows that there is a ſpeciffal Identity between him and 
other men, and that they agree in one common rational Nature ; for by 
mutual ſpeech we find that we have both alike an intelleQtive, diſcurſive 
Faculty, as I do reaſon, fo doth he, as I divide, define, abſtract, pur- 

le, determine, will, fo doth he ule the like operations of his Mind 
and although oftentimes intereſt and miſapprehenſion make us differ in 
our concluſion, yet he endeavours to maintain his Conclution by the 
like method of Reaſon and diſcurſive Ratiocination as Ido; and moſt 
times when prejudice and —— are removed , that which 
ſeems reaſonable to him, ſeems {o to me ; whereby it appears that we 
concenter in one common Nature, and that the Principle of Reaſon and 
Reaſonable Soul is common tous both, and that we meet in one common 
rational Nature, ; 

2, He likewiſe knows that as they concenter in one common rational 
Nature, ſoevery one of that Speczes, hath yet an individual Principle of 
his own, that individuates, and perſonally diſcriminates one from ano- 
ther: For till we mutually communicate our thoughts by inſtituted 
ſigns, he knows not what I think or purpoſe, nor I what he thinks or 
purpoleth, 

3- This adds a certainty to me that I am not deceived in thoſe re- 
flections that I make upon my ſelf, and the collections I make _ 
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them, for as | do find I think, I reaſon, abſtra@, divide, define, purpoſe, 
{> I ind by the help of Speech and Signs rhat he hath the very like in- 
rernal operations; and as I do find that thole do. arile trom a principle 
diferent and diſtin from that moles Corporea which I have, fo I tind that 
he hath the ſame perception of the origigal of thele internal opexations, 
and attribures them to a Principle in him diſtin& from the Body : So thax 
if I might have any imaginable doubt of rhole reflexed perceptions which 
I have rouching thole appropriate operations of my own Mind, 1 am 
confirmed in them, becauſe I find the like perceptions in all the men 
I converle with, And thus far touching the third Commendable 1n the 
ſearch of our ſelves, namely, Certainty and Evidence. 

4. The fourth advantage of this ſubje& and the knowledge thereof :s, 
the profit and uſefulneſs thereof: Next to the knowledge of Almighty 
God, and our Bleſſed Saviour, and the Sacred Scriptures, there is not any 
ſubje& 1n the World that is more neceſlary and uleful ro be known than 
the Humane nature, with thoſe incidents that do neceſlarily fall into 
thar conſideration, and of all the knowledge that relates to man, there 
is nothing of greater moment or uſe ro be known than Man under the 
Phyſical notion of his Body and Soul, and both united rogether. And 
the ulcfulnels of this Conſideration diſtributes it lelf into theſe two 
kinds, Ulefulnels in reference to Speculation or Knowledge , and, Ulſe- 
fulne(s in relation to Practice or Exercile. 

1. Touching the Speculative Uletulneſs there is this to be ſaid, that 
there is in the contemplation of Man a means of diſcovery and explication 
of very great and momentous truths. And although poſſibly the very 


ſame trurhs may be elicited, and in ſome meaſure explicated by parallel 


Phenomens in the contemplation of Animals, yet they are more clearly 
and eminently evidenced in the contemplation of Man, who, by how 
much the more exceltent and noble a Creature he is above Brutes, and 
by how much he is the more obſervable to himſelf than they can be, by 
lo much the more uſeful and excellent is the knowledge of himleltf, 

Now thele Speculative truths whuch I ſhall chule to inſtance in ſhall 
be thele. 

1; The due contemplation of the Humane nature doth by a neceſſary 
connexion and chain of Caules, carry us up to the unavoidable acknow- 
ledgement of the Deity, becauſe it carries every thinking man to an 
original of cvery ſucceſſive individual thereof by a courle ot generation, 
till it come to a common Parent of the whole Specres , the immediate 
workmanthip of the Glorious God, 

2. Conlequently, it gives every conſidering man a ſound and full can- 
viction that the efficient of this fiFit Parent of Mankind, is a moſt wile, 
molt powerfuland beneficent Being. For the true proſpect of the Humane 
Fabrick in its efſential and integral parts, in the fabrick of his Body, and the 
faculties and operation of his Soul muſt needs convince any man of ordi- 
nary reaſon, that can obſerve but clear and evident conſequences, that 
the Efficient that firſt made this firſt root of Mankind was not only an 
intelligent Being , bur a Being of molt admirable Power, Wiſdom, and 
Goodnels, for ſuch this effect doth neceſſarily declare its Efficient to be. 

3. As the contemplation of the Origination of the Spectes of Mankind 


gives us an aſſurance of the Exiſtence of the-firſt Cauſe , and of his Ay: 
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bute of Wildom, Power, and Goodneſs, ſo the contemplation of the 
ſecondary origination of Mankind , or the production of the Individuals 
by generation gives us an evidence of the like power, wildom , and good- 
nels of Cod, and a little Emblem of the Divine Power in the Creation 
of the World. Any man that attentively conſiders the progrels of the 
generative production of mankind, will tind , that this goodly and noble 
Creature called Man hath its gradual formation and complement from 
a {mall , almoſt imperceptible vital principle , which by the Divine inſti- 
rution 1s endued with ſuch a regular, orderly, and unerring power, that 
from moſt inconſiderable and unlikely materials builds up gradually the 
goodly frame of the Body, cloaths it ſelf with it, and exerciſeth an admi- 
rable Oeconomy over it : And'this it doth not by ſuch a kind of choice, 
deliberation and forecaſt as the Watch-maker makes his Watch , for as 
yet this vital rational principle doth not exerciſe an actual ratiocination 
or diſcurſive deliberation, neither hath thoſe organs of Heart , and Brain, 
and Spirits, and Veſlels (by the help of which we exerciſe our Acts of 
Reaſon) till it hath made and framed them. And yet this admirable 
Frame 1s immediately wrought by this little particle which we call the 
Soul, and moulded, Comal and perfected with an incomparable and uner- 
ring dexterity, skill, elegance, and curioſity more and greater than the 
mo : exquiſite Artiſt can ſhew in the moſt poliſhed piece of Artificial 
work, | | 
Now if this little ſpark of Life that in this work of generation and for- | 
mation is Yicarins Dez, the Inſtrument of his power and wiſdom, if this 
little imperceptible Archexs is endowed by the Divine power , wiſdom, ; 
and* inſtitution with this admirable, regular, and effeftive power out of | 
ſo ſmall, inconſiderable and unlikely materials to mould up and faſhion # 
the goodly Fabrick of Humane Nature, and to perfect it for a complete 7 
habitation for it ſelf, whercin to exerciſe its moſt excellent ceconomy and © 
operations ; if this Puſillus divine lucis radius, ex taxtilla & tam improbabils 
materi particula mirandam nature humane fabricam tam affabre , eleganter, | 
& inerrabunde formeverit. If we find in fo (mall a particle of a created | 

Being this admirable energy , why ſhould we make a queſtion whether | 
that God that at firſt gave this admirable energy to che Soul to frame ſo 
goodly a piece out of matter fo near to nothing, ſhould not have power to Þ|. 
create a World of matter out of nothing. 
2. Again, finceI do ſee as plainly as I ſee my Paper that I now write * 
upon , that this fabrication of the Humane Body is the immediate work *' 
of a Vital principle that prepareth, diſpoſeth, digeſteth, diſtributeth and * 
formeth the firſtyrudiments of the Humane nature when it is no bigger bi 
than a little Bealllh, that afterwards gradually augmenteth and perfeteth 
it to the goodly lement of a Man: And the fame thing I ſeein the 
firſt rudiments of all generations as well vegetable as animal. It doth 
give to me (notwithſtanding all the bold confidence and conjectures of 
Epicurss , and thoſe that follow him as far as for ſhame they durſt ) I fay 
it doth give me not only an undeniable evidence, but an exemplar in ana- 
logy and explication, that the coalition of the goodly frame of the Univerſe 
was not the product of chance, or fortuitous concourſe of particles of 
matter, nor the ſingle effeR of matter and motion, bur of the moſt wiſe 
and powerful ordination of the moſt wile and glorious God , who thus 
ordered 
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ordered the World, and inſticuted that Rule, Order, or Law which we call 
Nature to be the Law of its future being and operation , if I fee that the 
Coagmentation of a Man, nay cf a Chicken or a grain of Wheat is not 
by caſualty, but the wile and powerful God hath committed the Coag- 
mentation , Diſpoſition, and Formation thereof to their Seminal Princt- 
ples, 142quam Vicariis + ſubſtitutis Divint Numinis 1nſtrumentis , as it were 
to Vicegerents and ſubſervient Inſtruments of the Deity : I have no 
realoa to think that the goodly Frame of the Univerſe was the produRion 
of Chance, or Accident, or bare Matter, or its caſual motion or modifi- 
cation thereof, bur that the ſame was the Contrivance and Work of the 
Great, Wile, and Gloridus God, as a Work in a great meaſure an{werable- 
to the Excellency of ſuch an Ethcienr, 

3. Again, I find a fort of Men-rhat pretend to much ſeverity of Wit, 
- and would be thought too wile to be impoſed upon by Credulity, where 
they think they have not evidence enough of Senſe or Reaſon to convince 
them, that would be thought to be Men above the common rate, theſe 
have gone about, as far as they durſt, ro exclude God out of the World, 
and pity thoſe Men as troubled with Credulity, and of weak Parts, that 
believe the Regiment of Divine Providence , a bulinels that they think, 
or pretend to think may be made uſe of to impoſe upon the weaker part 
of Mankind, think it a Fi&ion, and ſuch as is utterly inexplicable to the 
ſatisfaction of a reaſonable and impartial judgment. New the due con- 
templation of the Humane Nature, and that Oeconomy that the Active 
Principle in it ordinarily called the Soul doth exercile therein to my Un- 
der{tanding, gives me both a reaſonable evidence of the Divine Providence 
governing the World , and a fair explication of-it tro me, 

I mean not in this place to examine the truth or falſity of the Plurality 
of Subordinate Forms, or whether there be two or three diſtin& Sub- 
{tantial Forms or Souls in Man, whereby he is Pivens, Sentiens, & Intel- 
ligens ; for they are proper for a farther Examination in their proper place : 
But at preſent I do ſuppoſe , that that one Soul, whereby Man is confſtitu- 
cd in Ejſe Hominis, 15 the lingle Principle of all his operations of Life, 
Sene, and Intellection , becaule, as to this purpoſe which I am now upon, 
it comcs all to one whether there be a Unity or Plurality of Subordinxtg 
Forms , or ot Souls in the Humane Nature. 

I ſay therefore, in the Humane Fabrick we may obſerve two kinds of 
Forms, it I may lo call them, the one, the Forma Corports, as ſuch where- 
by it hath thole Properties or Operations which are common to Bodies 
ot the like make or compoſition , whereby 1t is weighty and deicends as 
other Bodies, it is figured, it hath dimenſions and qualities common to 
other Bodies, it hath 1n ir ſome parts more attive and fiery, others more 
paſhive and wateriſh , or earthy, it hath its tendencies to corruption and 
diſhipation : And though after the ſeparation of the Soul from the Body, 
it perchance loſeth ſome of thoſe particular Qualities, Figurations and 
Propertics that it had before , yet it retaineth many of them, for many of 
thele Proprieties of a Body as ſuch, do not depend upon the Specifical Form 
of the Humane Nature as ſuch : Again, there is in this Body a certain 
Active Specifical Form , whereby it 1s conſtituted in Eſſe Hominis, which 
hathinit, anddoth communicate to the Body certain operations ſpecifical 
to it, by this he exerciſeth thoſe operations which either flow from or 
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are communicated by that Form, as Life, Senle, Intclle&tion, Volition, 
and the like: And though Life and Senſe be common to Man and Brutes, 
and ther operations in many things alike , yet by this Form he lives the 
Life of a Man and not of a Brute, and hath the Senſe of a Man and nor 
of a Brute: For there 1s no ſuch thing as Animal, or YVivers, not deter- 
mined unto ſome particular Spectes, as there is no ſuch thing as a Man nor 
determined in ſome individual: For Univerſals are bur Notions and 
Entia Rationis, having their exiſtence only in the underitanding power, 
| and not in reality. 

And theſe Operations and Faculties of Humane Life, Humane Senſe, 
and Humane Underſtanding and Volition flow not from the corporeal 
Moles , but from ſome other active regent Principle that reſides 1n the 
Body, and governs it whiles it lives, which we call + Soul. And therefore 
alchough the corporeal Moles after ſome kinds of Deaths retain the ſame 
bulky Integrals, the ſame Figure, Colour, and many other accidents; yer 
the Soul being removed , the Facultics and Operations of Lite, Senle , 
and Intelle&tion ceaſe from that Moles corperes, and are no longer 
in it, 

This Principle of Life, Senſe, and Intelletion in Man called the Soul, 
hath the Body as its Province and Dsſtri&#s, wherein it exercileth theſe 
Faculttes and Operations: and we ſhall find the Actions which are per- 
formed by it in the Body are of three kinds or natures, 1. Some are im- 
manent , and not terminated immediately in any external or corporeal 
ation. 2, Someare tranſient and ſpontaneous, terminating in the Body, ; 
or ſome parts or motions thereof. 3. Some tranſient, but involuntary, 
and exerciſed and terminated in or upon the Body, 

Theſe ſeem to be the ſeveral kinds of Actions of the Soul, at leaſt 
relating to the Regiment and Oeconomical Government of the Soul upon 
the Body. 

I, The internal and immanent Faculties and Adts of the reaſonable 
Soul ( beſides thoſe of Common Senle, Phantalie, Memory, Paſſion and 
Appetite, common to Men and inferiour Animals ) are Intelle& and Will , 
and the proper Acts of the Intelle& are Intelle&ion, Deliberation, and 
Determination or Deciſion : The proper Acts of the Will are Volition, 
Nolition , Choice, Purpoſe or Reſolution, and Command in relation to 
Subordinate Faculties : And although there be many actings both of the 
Intelle& aiid Will that are relative to other things or objects than what 
immediately concern the Microcoſm it (elf, yer the principal part of that 
analogical Providence that the Soul exerciſeth in relation to the Micro- 
coſm or Humane Compoeſitum are Intelletion, Detiberation, and Determi- 
nation in the Underſtanding , and Choice, Volition, Nolition, and Pur- 
poſe in the Will, and thele do or ſhould regularly precede all thoſe impe- 
rate Acts of the Soul that relate to rhe Compoſurwm : Before I write, or ſpeak, 
or goa journey, or cat, or any the like ation, there is the deliberation 
of the Underitanding, whether I ſhall do this ation, the deciſion of the 
Underſtanding, that it is fit to be done, the choice of the Will to do it, 
the purpoſe of the Will that it ſhall be done: And although many times 
the diſtia&tion of thele ſeveral procedures of the Soul do not always appear 
diſtin&, eſpecially in ſudden or ordinary actions, which ſeem to have bur 
one act antecedent to the thing done, namely, che willing of it to be done , 
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yet in actions of weight and importance all theſe have their diſtin& order 
and procedure, For although in the moſt incomprehenſible and perfect 
Will of Almighty God there 1s no ſuch ſucceſſion of procedure, yet ia the 
operations of the rational Soul that is linked ro the Body, there is ordi- 
narily that ſucceſſive procedure of thoſe immanent a&s of the Soul that 
relate to any thing to be done. This therefore is the firſt part of thax 
analogical Providence that the Soul exerciſeth in relation to the Body, 
ra: , deliberation or counſel, and deciſion in the Intelle&, and choice 
and purpoſe in the W1ll, 

2. The next At, which immediately ſuccceds Purpoſe, is the Command 
that is given by the volitive Faculty of the Soul, and the Execution there- 
of ; and herein are conſiderable, Firſt , The Power commanding, which 
is the Will, now determined by purpoſe or reſolution, Secondly, The 
things to which theſe commands relate, or the Object of them, which 
in relation to the Body is in effet nothing but motion of the Spirits, 
Nerves, Muſcles, s of the Body, or the entire Compoſitum ; by virtue 


of this command the Muſcles, the Hand, the Eye, the Tongue perform | 


thoſe imperate commands of the Will, I do not digeſt, ſanguifie, nor my 
Heart move, nor my Blood circulate, nor my Meat digelt by any imme- 
diate command of my Will, bur I eat, I drink, I move my Eye, my 
Hand, my Muſcles, my whole Body in purſuance of this command of my 
Will, Thirdly, The executive Inſtrument of this command mediately 
are my Nerves and Muſcles , but immediately thoſe ſubtil , inviſible and 


forcible Engins which we call the Animal Sptrits, theſe being the moſt - 


ſubtil parts in Nature, and parts of matter {ubtilized, next in degree of 
purity to that Soul that commands them, are in their nature proper, fit, 
and ſuitable to be the firſt recipients of the Empire of the Soul, they are 
the nimbleſt, agil, ſtrongeſt Iuſtruments , frteſt to be executive of the 
commands of the Soul , they are a middle nature between the Soul and 
the Body, the nexus anme to the Body, and theſe ſubtil Meſſengers 
ſpeedily diſpatch themſelves through the Nerves to the Muſcles, which 
are by thele Spirits and the native 7zdoles that is in them and the exact 
texture of them fitted to move thoſe Integrals of the Body to which they 
ſerve, and as the Spirits ſhot through the Nerves are the firſt and im- 
mediate Inſtruments of the Soul in its imperate a&ts, ſo the Muſcles are 
as it were the Inſtruments of the Spirits, or the remote Inftruments of 
theſe imperate motions: And by this means the Soul hath the actual 
tmperium and command of all thole motions of the Body which are {pon- 
taneous or capable of being commanded by the volitive Power of the 
Soul, *tis by this the Eye-hd opens or ſhuts, the Eye is converted to this 
or that obje&, the Lungs are intended or remitted , the Tongue ſpeaks, 
the Hand ſtrikes or moves, the Foot walks, the Mouth opens or ſhuts, and 
all thoſe ſpontaneous motions ſubjet tg the Empire of the Will are per- 
formed ; And though I chule my Inſtance in the ſubje& in hand, yer 
the like imperate motions are in Brutes and Animals, though not by ths 
Empire of Will, which they have not, yet by a Faculty that moves 
in many things ſpontaneouſly in ſome analogy and adumbratjon of the 
C_ of the Will in Man, but incomparably below it both in perfection 


3- Again, there be very many Operations , that although they flow 
rom 
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from this active Principle , yet they are not acts that are imperate by 
the Will, bur they are 1n a manner natural and unvoluntary, and there- 
fore I call them ſometimes Involuntary , ſometimes Natural, and they 
are very many and various ſuch are many of the acts of Senle, eſpecially 
the external. Though I do by the Empire of my Will dire& the Motion 
or Acies of my Organ to this or that Object, yet my Eye, my Ear, my 
Touch, my Smell , my Taſt exerciſe their office of perception upon the 
Object duly applied to them, withour any a&t of my Will commanding 
them;:ſo to do when they are joyned to their Object: So my Hearr 
moves, 'my Blood circulates, my Meat digeſts, my Body is augmented , 
without any intention of mind to affiſt their a&tings. So if there be an ill 
humour in my Body, or a wound in my Hand or Leg, the Vital energy 
of my Soul thruſts our the Balſamical humour of my Blood to heal the 
latter , and uſeth all that Oeconomy that 1s proper tor the expulſion or 
ſubduing of the former , ſometimes by puſ/u/e or cruptions in the fleſh, 
ſometimes by ſweat, ſometimes by urine, ſometimes by ſeige, and all this 
it doth in the moſt congruous way imaginable, to that the beſt Phyſicians 
have not better direction ordinarily in their applications , than to follow 
Nature in thole motions. And all this 1s done moſt exquilitely, and yet 
without any deliberation or rational deciſion of the Underſtanding or 
Empire of the Will ia relation to thoſe Natural motions. I ſhall onl 

therefore obſerve cancerning theſe Involuntary motions, 1. That hon 


* they are without any dittamen Rationis, yet they are done in a way of as 


great congruity to its end, as if they were directed by the wiſeft coun- 
{el of the wileſt Soul ; and it is reaſon good it ſhould, for it isa ſtandin 
and moſt wiſe Law of exerciſe planted by the molt wiſe God in this Vita 
Principle for the regiment of the Body: And therefore though it be not 
directed by deliberation of the Humane Intelle&t , or choice of Humane 
Will, itis ſetled , contrived , implanted and directed there by a higher 
Wiſdom, even the Wiſdom of the moſt wiſe Gdd : And this indeed is the 
reaſon of that Excellency that is ſeen in Inſtins, even of Brutes, and 
the Formative proceſs in generation ; that they lo aptly and excellently 
attain their Ends: namely, becauſe theſe Inftin&ts and Powers are the 
immediate Impreſſions, Signatures and Energies placed in them by the 
Great and Glorious God, whoſe very fooliſhneſs, as the Apoſtle tells 
us ( namely the ſeemingly vileſt and loweſt Impreſſions of his Wiſdom ) 
15 wiler than men, 2. The ſecond thing to be oblerved herein, is, That 
thoſe- Natural and Involuntary a&tings are not done as the former, by 
deliberation and formal command, yet they are done by the virtue, 
energy, and influx of the Soul, and the inſtrumentaliry of the Spirits as 
well as thoſe Imperate aQts before ſpoken of , wherein we ſee the immediate 
empire of the Soul: That Soul that moves my hand, my tongue, my foot 
by way of expreſs command and empire, digeſts, ſanguifes, carnifies, 
excert 5 and doth all zhoſe Fnvoluntary operations by it influence and pre- 
ſence : remove but the Soul, there 1s no more digeſtion, ſanguitication, 
or any other adts of that kind, than there is ſpeech in the tongue. And 
alrhough in ſome Inſects there appears a palpitation of the Heart for ſome 
little ſpace after it is ſevered from the Body ; and in Chicken and other 
Fowl, after the (eparation of the Head from the Body there is a motion 
of the parts divided, yet it laſts not long , and they are bur the irregular 
ard 
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and convullive motions or {truglings of thole Spirits which could got fo 


haſtily diſmils themſelves from the veſſels wherein they were incloſed, 

I would now oblerve ſome generals in relation to this Adumbration 
of Providence and analogical Oeconomy of the Soul in the Body, which 
arc theſe: 1, That this analogical Providence of the Soul 1n relation ro 
its Province the Compoſitum or Microcoſm is univerſal to every part of it; 
there is not the moſt -inconſiderable particle of Fleſh , Bone or Artery, 
not the ſmalleſt Capillary Vein bur ir is preſent with, and auxiliary to it, 
according to its uſe and exigence, and the congruity of its conſtitution 
it accommodates it felt to the Eye for lecing , tothe Ear for hearing, and 
though it accommodate not it (elf to the Finger in thoſe co—_ of 
thoſe Senles of Seeing or Hearing , yet it equally accommodates it (elf to 
thoſe remote and {mall Organs as perfectly in relation to Feeling , and to 
thoſe motions that are ſuitable to them, 2. That even thoſe Exertions 


of the active Energy of the Soul that ſeem moſt remote from the delibe- 


ration of the Underſtanding and immediate active Empire of the Will, 
are guided and directed with all imaginable congruity co their ſeveral 
Ends and Uſes. 3. That this very ſame individual Soul may, and often- 
times doth exert all thoſe operations at the ſame time without any dithculty 
or confuſion : At the lame time I think, I deliberate, I purpole, I com- 
mand : in inferiour Faculties, I walk, I ſee, I hear, I digelt, I fanguike, 
I carnifie , my Lungs move lwifter or ſlower by the empire and command 
of my Will, my Heart moves naturally by the motion of Palpitation, 
my Blood by the motion of Circulation , Excretion, Peripiration, my 
Guts by the motion of Vermiculation , my Stomach and Inteſtines di- 
geſt, the good ejets and expulles the bad, my Dileaſe is reſiſted and 
expelled, my Wound cured, and a thouſand more concurrent, coincident 
Motions, and all thele performed at the ſame time by the Power, Energy 
and Oeconomy of one individual Soul, and yet all this done ealily, and 
, and perfectly, without either laſſicude , confuſion , or pertur- 
tion. 

And all this done by a little ſpark of Life, which in its firſt appearance 
might be incloſed in the hollow of a Cherry-ſtone, yer this little aftive 
Principle as the Body increaſcth and dilateth, evolveth , diffuſeth and 
plans, we if not his Subſtanrial Exiſtence, yet his Energy aud Virtue, to 
the utmoſt confines of his little Province and every particle and atom 
thercof, yea and it is of that ablolute neceſſity that it ſhould do fo, that 


withour it the Compoſiram would be diffolved, and the Body diſſipated into * 


corruption and its firſt principles, as we ee it falls out ſuddenly after the 
ſeparation of the Soul trom the Body : As the Body could not be reduced 
into that orderly frame in which it is conſtituted , without the Plaſtick 
and Formative power of the Soul, fo it could never be upheld in that 
ftate of Order and Convenience without the continued Influence of the 
Soul : The latter is as abſolutely neceſſary for its continuance and conler- 
vation, as the former for its conſtitution. 

I eaſily foreſee two Objections againſt the Method propoſed, x, That 
the Hypotheſis it (elf is not ſufficiently evidenced: How do we know that 
this Occonomy is the effect of a Power, or Nature, or Being diſtin from 
the Body © and why may it not be the reſult of this Dilpolition, Harmony, 


or Contemperation of qualities or parts of that Matter thax tr 
the 
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the Body? 2, Andif it be, what need we magnihe the Humane Nature 
as the great Inſtrudter in this buſineſs, ſince we may with a little obſler- 
vation tind very much the like in Brutes as well as Men For there we 
find a ſenſible P:rception and Phantaſie an{wering the Intelle& in Man, 
an Eſtimative or Judicial faculty, an Appetition or Averlation and Loco- 
motive faculty an{wering the Will; and the very Oeconomy of the 
animal Soul or Spirits managing as well their ſpontaneous actions as 
theſe natural or involuntary exertions of Digeſtion, Egeſtion , Cir- 
culation , and the reſt of thoſe Motions called Involuntary or Na- 
tural, p 

To the Firſt of theſe I ſay, That this 15 not the place for a large redution 
of rhele Operations to the regiment of the Soul as a diſtinct ative Faculty, 
diſtin from the Corporcal Holes and its contemperation , that ſhall, 
God willing , in its due place be at large diſcuſſed , which I am not here 
willing to anticipate. In the mean time, let the Objeor but honeſtly 
and imparrially examine and obſerve Himfelf , and he will necd no other 
evidence of this truth but his own experience to ſatisfie him, that all 
thoſe effefts proceed from an active, regnant Principle within him, diſtin& 
from the Moles corporea, or, the contemperation thereof. The diſtemper 
of the humours of the Body cauſe ſometimes luch ficknels as diſorders the 
Phantaſfie and Reaſon , but ſometimes though 1t diſtempers the Body, the 
Intelleive faculty and operations are nevertheleſs free and fonnd , as 
Experience ſhews. If this Objefor was ever under a Sickneſs or Diſtem- 
per of the latter kind , let him give an account what it 1s that gives hinx 
under ſuch a Diſcaſe the uſe of his Reaſon. | 

To the Second I need not ſay more than what I hive before obſerved , 
namely, 1, That although the Inferiour Natures have a kind of Image 
of the Humane Nature, yet it is leſs perfe&t, and therefore no equal 
Inſtance in order to the explication of what I herein deſign, 2. As it 
is lels perfect, (o it is more diſtant and leſs evident to us, than our ſelves 
are or may be to our ſelves; the Regiment and Occonomy of our own 
Souls in our Bodies and of them are more evident to us and percepti- 
ble by us, than that — and Oeconomy that the Souls of Brutes 
exerciſe in them, and therefore fitter to be made our Inſtance of that 
which I go about thereby to illuſtrate; namely, the poſſibility, ne- 
ceſſity and explication of the Divine Providence in the governin 
and influencing of the Univerſe and all the parts thereof, which 1 thaſl 
in the next place proſecute in the Analogy that this ſmall Regnant Prin- 
ciple _ within its little Province to the Divine Regiment of the 
Univerle. 


Sic parvis combonere magna, 


I come therefore to the illuſtration of the Divine Providence , and 
Regiment of the World by the foregoing Emblem thereof, 

1, By this ſmaller Inſtance of this Regiment of this leſſer World by 
the immediate preſidency of the Soul , it ſeems evident that it is no way 
impoſſible but that the greater World may be governed by the Divine 
Wiſdom, Power, and Providence. Irt is true, there are thele two diſpa- 
rities between thele, namely, the greater World and the lefſer : The 

greater 
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wo World is of a more valt extent, and again, the Integrals and Parts 
thereof are of greater multiplicity and variety ; but neither of theſe are 
any impediment, becauſe the Regent thereof is of an infinite immenſity 


more than commenſurate to the extent of the World, and ſuch as is* 


moſt intimately preſent with all the Beings of the World, and of an infi- 
nite Underitanding , Wiſdom, and Power that is able to apply it ſelf to 
every created Being, and therefore withour any difficulty equally able to 
govern the whole and every part thereof : This weee in Natural agents , 
that little (park of Life, the Soul, that exerciſeth its regiment upon an 
Infant of a ſpan long , when the Body is grown to its due ſtature, and 
ether with the extenſion of the Body this little Vital particle evolves 
and diffuſeth ir ſelf to the extent of the enlarged Body, governs it with 
the ſame facility as it did before that extenſion. And the (enlible Soul of 
a vaſt Whale exerciſeth its regiment to every part of that huge ſtru- 
Qure with the ſame efficacy and facility as the Soul of a Fly or a Mite 
doth in that ſmall and inc imperceptible dimenſion to which it 15 con- 
ſigned. For the Soul is expanded and evolved, and prelent to every part 
and the uttermoſt extremity of the greater as well as the lefſer Animal. 
And therefore if my Soul can have its effecual energy and regimentupon 
my Body with eaſe and facility, with how much more eale and facilit 


can a Being of immenſe Exiſtence and Omniprelence , of infinite Wit-, 


dom and Power govern and order a great but yet a finite Univerſe, and 
all the numerous yet not infaite parts thereof 2 

2. As there is a poſſibility of ſuch a regiment of the Divine Wiſdom, 
Power and Influence in the Government of the World, ſo there is a 


* neceſſity of it. It is not enough for the Soul of the Humane Nature to 


form and mould its Corporeal Vehicle, if it gaveover its work when that 
were done, it would {oon diflolve , won yr and corrupt. There is the 
fame neceſſity for the Divine Influence and regiment to order and govern, 
conſerve and keep together the Univerſe in that conſiſtence it hath re- 
ceived, as it was at firit to give it before it could receive it : The inter- 
miſſion of that Regiment and Divine Providence and Influx but a moment 
after the conſtitution of this World would have diſfolved its order and 
conliſtence, if not annihilated its Being. 

And indeed, he that obſerves the great variety of things in the World, 
the many junctures and contributions of things that ſerve to keep up 
its conſiltence, the wanr of any of which (as the dilorder of a ara 
Nerve, Vein, or Artery in the Body ) would bring it into a great di(- 
order, the continual ſtrife between contrary qualities , the ftrange 
ativity of the active Fiery Nature that involves it, or at leaſt is diſſemina- 
ted up and down in it; the vaſt and. irregular concretions of Meteors , 
and thoſe ſtrange and various Phenomena that are in the World, which 
as they proceed from or are found in the Integrals of the Univerſe , 
are devoid not only of Reaſon but of Senſe. And he that after all this 
ſhall fee the World upheld without any conſiderable decay or defe&, in 
the ſame ſtate and order as it hath been for many Thouſands of years, 
will upon a due and impartial ſearch find that it were far more impofli- 
ble that this could be without the Wiſdom, Power, and Influx of a 
moſt Infinite, Omnipreſent, Omaniſcieat and Omaipotent Fixed Being , 


than for the Humane Body to be kept without diſſolution and. putre- 
F faction , 
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faction, being deſtitute of the influx and regiment of its Vital Principle the 
Soul. 

And therefore ſome of the Ancients that were willing to ſolve the 
Phenomena of the World , have (though erroneouſly ) thought that the 
World was Animate, and that all thele Operations in the World pro- 
ceeded from that Anima AMunat , as the Operations in the Bodies of Men 
proceeded from that Anima Humana that lodged in it; and at leogth 
finding (o great effects that are and may be done by this ſuppoſed Anime 


 Aundt, according to their Hypotheſis , have ar laſt proceeded 1n plain terms 


to determine that this Anima Muna: was, in truth, no other than the Glo- 
rious God; whereas they might with much more eaſe and truth have 
attributed all the great Oeconomy of the Univerle to the moſt Glorious 
God, without diſhonouring him into the exiſtence of a Forma informans, 
or a conſtituent part of that World which he made. 

Others to amend that abſurdity, and yet our of a piece of mannerlineſs 
and reſpe@ , as they think, to God, though they deny this Univerſal Soul 
or Form informing of the whole Univerie, yet without any ſufficient 
ground have deviled ſeveral Syſtems of the Univerſe, and affigned ſeveral 
Souls to each Syſtem or Yortex at leaſt, which ſhould be the immediate 
Regent in every ſuch Syſtem, as the Soul is in the Body : This, as it 


- ſuppoſerh ſomething without evident ground, ſo it doth without any 


Rm a 


neceſſity : For the Divine Wiſdom and Power is ſufficient for the ma- 
nagement and government of the whole Univerſe, and if ſuch Anime 
Syſtematum (ſhould be granted, yer ſtill there muſt be ſome one common 
Regent of all theſe Syitems and their reſpective Seuls, or otherwile dif- 
order would follow between the Syitems themſelves, 

But thus far even thoſe ſuppolitions bear witneſs to the neceſſity of a 
Providential Regiment of the parts of the Univerſe, that bare Matter, 
Motion, and Chance cannot perform this buſineſs, bur that there is a 
perfect neceſſity of a Regent Principle belides ir, which may govern and 
diſpoſe it as the Soul of Man doth his Body : And even that ſuppoſed 
regiment of theſe particular Souls of every Syſtem, as they muſt needs 
have it, if they had ir art all, from the inſtitution and efficiency of the 
Wile God, fo they are all continually influenced from him, and the 
whole College of them governed, guided and ordered by him as their 
ſovereign Regent. 

3. The Third thing that I'deſign is this, That although it is impoſſible 
for any Created Being , or the Operations thereof, to hold a perfet Ana- 
logy or adequate Repreſentation of the Divine Wiſdom, Power, and 
Providence in the governing of the World, becauſe the Wiſdom and 
the Ways of Almighty God arc unſearchable and paſt finding out, they 
are of ſuch a perfection that no Created Being or Operation thereof can be 
a juſt Parallel or adequate Reſemblance of them , yer there ſeems to be 
ſuch an inſtance in the regiment which the Humane Soul exerciferh in 
relation to the Body , that with certain correctives and exceptions ma 
give ſome kind of Explication or Adumbration thereof, whereby thoug 
we can never get a complete /4ea of the Divine Regiment, yet we may 
attain ſuch a notion thereof as may render it evidently credible, and in 
ſome kind explicable, 

I, The firſt a& of the Divine Nature relating to the World and his 

admini- 
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adminiſtration thereof is an immanent act : The moſt wiſe counſel and 
purpoſe of Almighty God terminated in thoſe two great tranſeunt or 
emanant a&s or works, the works of Creation and Providence. 

The Divine Counſel relating to the work of Creation , is that whereb 
he purpoled ro make the World, and all the ſeveral Integrals thereof, 
according to that moſt excellent Idea or Exemplar which he had deſigned 
or choſen , according to his infinite Wiſdom, in thoſe leveral ranks and 
methods , and in that order and ſtate wherein they were after created 
and made. 

The Divine Counſel relating to his Providence , or Regiment of the 
World, ſeems to conſiſt in thele two things: 1. A purpole of commu- 
nication of an unceſſant influence of his power and goodnels for the ſup- 

rt and upholding of things created, according to the ſeveral eſſential 

ates and conditions wherein they were made, ſome being created more 
durable, ſome leſs, ſome in one rank of being or exiſtence, ſome 1n 
another. 2. A purpoſe of inſtituting certain -laws, methods, rules , 
and efluxes , whereby he intended to order and rule all the things he had 
made with the greateſt wiſdom and congruity, and according to the 
natures and orders wherein he had created them. | 

And this is that which I call the law, rule, and regiment of Divine 
Providence, and ſeems to be of two kinds, aamely , general Providence 
and ſpecial Providence, 

The general Providence call that whereby every created Being is gover- 
ned and ordered,according to that efential, connatural, implanted method, 
rule,and law wherein it was created. And thus the ſtate and ſeveral morions 
and influences of the Heavenly Bodies is that general providential law 
wherein they were created,and according to which they are governed , and 
the ſuſceptibility of thoſe influences, and the effects therevf, and of that mo- 
tion, isthe general providential law , whereby other phyſical Beings are 
governed in relation thereunto the activity of the active Elements,and the 
paſliveneſs of the paſſive, the methods and viciſſitudes of generation and 
corruption,the efficacy of natural cauſes,and the proper effects conſequential 
to them, the natural properties or afte&tions of Bodies according to their 
ſeveral conſtitutions, as motion, alteration , aſcent of light , ERS of 
heavy Bodies. Theſe and the like are the general providential Laws 
relating to them. Again, that things indued with ſenſe ſhould have a 
ſenſible perception, and certain inſtincts connatural tothem, that rational 
and free Agents ſhould move rationally and freely. Thele and infinite 
more are the ſtanding and ordinary Rules and Laws of general Providence, 
and the wiſe God, who lees all things from the beginning to the end, 
and therefore can neither be diſappointed nor overſeen in any of his 
Counlels, hath with that great and admirable Wiſdom fo ordered theſe 
Laws of his general Providence, that he thereby governs moſt excellently 
the World, and they are never totally changed , and bur rarely altered 
in particular , and that only to moſt wiſe ends, and upon moſt eminent 
occaſions. 

And the reaſon is, becauſe the Infinite Wiſdom of God hath fo inſtituted 
and modelled thoſe natural Laws, that they are ad omnem evexturm fitted 
to the ordinary adminiſtration of the World, When the wiſeſt Counſel 


of Men in the World have with the greateſt care, prudence and forelight, 
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made Laws, yet frequent emergencies happen which they did nor, nor 
could foreſee, and therefore they are necct[arily put upon repeals , cor- 
rectives, and ſupplements of ſuch their Laws: But Almighty God by one 
moſt imple torelight forclaw all Events in Nature , and could theretore 
tir Laws of Nature that might be proportionate to the things he made , 
and not (ſtand in need of any change 1n the ordinary adminittration of his 
Providence. | 

The ſpecial Providence of God is ſo denominated either in relation to 
the objects which are ſpecial , or in relation to the acts themlelves, 

Special Providence 1n relation to the objects, is rhat Providence which 
Almighty God cxercileth either ro Man or Angels in relation to their 
everlaſting ends, ſuch as are Divine Laws and Inſtitutions, the Redem- 
ption of Men by Chriſt Jeſus, the Metlage of the Golpel, and the like. 

Special Providence in relation to the acts themſelves, are thole ſpecial 
actings of the Divine Power and Will , whereby He acts either in things 
natural or moral, not according to the Rules of general Providence , but *» 
above, or beſides, or againft them: And thele I call the Imperate Acts 
of Divine Providence; whereof in the next place. 

2. Analogal to the 1umperare acts of the Soul upon the Body are the 
imperate as of Divine Providence, whereby with greateſt wildom and [ 
irreſiſtible power He doth mediately or immediately order ſome things 
out of the tract of ordinary Providence. For although the Divine Wiſdom 
hath with great ſtability ſettled rhe Laws of his general Providence, (o 
that ordinarily or lightly they are not altered, yer it could never ſtand 
with the Divine Adminiſtration of the World , that He ſhould be eter- 
nally mancipated to thoſe Laws he hath appointed for the ordinary admi- 
niſtration. of the World. Neither 1s this, if it be rightly conſidered, 
an infringing of the Law of Nature, fince every created Being is moſt 
naturally {ubject ro the Soveraign Will of his Creator, theretore though 
He is lomerimes pleaſed by extraordinary interpolition, and pro imperio 
voluntatis , to alter the ordinary method of natural or voluntary Cauſes 
and Effe&s, to interpole by hisown immediate Power, He violates no 
Law of Nature, fince it is the moſt natural thing in the World that 
every thing ſhould obey the Will of him that gave ir being, whatever 
that Will be, or however manifeſted. _ ; 

Now the Inſtances that I ſhall give touching thele a&us imperati of 
Divine ſpecial Providence ſhall be, 1. In things ſimply natural: 2, In things 
voluntary or tree Agents. 

In-things natural we have thele Inſtances of the a&xs imperati of the 
Divine Providence, namely , firſt thoſe that are real and alſo appearing 
Miracles, as 4oſes his Rod turned into a Serpent, our Saviours miraculous 
curing of all ſorts of Diſeales, and railing the Dead, and the like : Again, 
there are other things, that though they are natural effes, and not ia 
rhemlelves apparently miraculous, yet are in truth the aus imperati of 
the Divine Providence, Winds and Storms, Hail and Thunder , and 
many the like, are things that arein themſelves natural, yer when they 
are in ſuch a ſeaſon and ſuch a juncture , they may be and are, and 
pofſibly more often than weare aware , aus imperati ſpecialis providentie : 
The Eaſt Wind: that brought the Locuſts, and the Weſt Wind that 
carried rhem off from Egypr , Exod. 10, 13, 19. The Eaſt Wind that 
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divided the Red Sea, Exod, 14.21. The Hail that flew the Canaenitifh 
Kings, Fob. 10. 12. The Rain and Drought, 1 Kings 18. Awws 4. 7. 
Thunder and Lightning, 1 Sam. 13. 18, Yea the very Blaſting, and 
Mildew , and Caterpiller, and Palmer-worm, Amos 4. 9. are IM by 
God. The ravenoulinels of a Lion or Bear are natural to them, yet the 
miſſion of them upon an extraordinary occaſion may be an at#us imperatss 
of Divine Providence, 1 Kinzs 14. 24. 2 Kings 2. 24 And although 
we oftcn attribute as well milchiets as deliverances to accidental natural 
Caules, yet many times they are 4s _ of the Divine [pecial Pro- 
vidence, as much and as really and truly as the motion of my Pen is the 
attus imperatus of my Will at this time. . | 

And if we enquire how thele things are effeted, though it _ be 
they be lometimes effected by the immediate Fiat of the Divine Will, yet 
I have juſtreaſon to think they are molt ordinarily done by the Miniſtra- 
tion of Angels, as thedeſtruction of the Holt of the 4{yr:4»s, anddivers 
other great Exertions of thele imperate acts of Divine Providence. Pſad. 
103. Hs Anzels that excel inſtrenzth, that do his commandements , heark- 
ning to the woice of his word, That as the more refined and efficacious 
Matter , which we by way of analogy call Spirits, arethe executive In- 
ſtrumears of the a&tus imperati of our Will, fo theſe true and eflential 
Spirits are ordinarily the immediate Inſtruments of the imperate afts of 
Divine Providence. 

And therefore although many times Effects purely natural , that have 
their Originals meerly by the ordinary courle of Providence, are ordered 
by ſpecial Providence unto great and wonderful Eyents, yet it ſeems to 
me very plain , that there be many natural productions that it may be in 
the immediate Caule, or ſecond, or third , may be purely natural, yet 
at the fartheſt end of the Chain there is an Agent that is not ſimply 
natural (as we ule to call natural Cauſes) but voluntary, ſometimes in 
the firſt production , ſometimes in the reſtriqion, ſometimes in the 
direction of them , for otherwiſe we mult of neceſſity make all ſucceſſes 


' 4n the World purely natural and neceſſary, and Almighty God would be 


mancipared to the Fatality of Cauſes, and to that Natural Law which he 
gave at firſt, and Prayers and Invocation upon Him iacale of any cala- 
mity wou'd be unuſeful and inefftecual, 

And theretore though Almighty God do not create a Wind for every 
emergent occaſion, bur the Wind is a Vapour breaking out of rhe Earth, 
yet the Miniſtration of an Angel may reltrain, open, excite , dire or 
guide that Vapour tothe fulfilling of thoſe imperate a&ts of Divine ſpecial 
Regiment. And itis obſervable, that — the regular part of Nature 
is ſeldom varied , but ordinarily keeps its conttant tra&t, as the Motions of 
the Heavenly Boudics, yet the Mercors, as the Winds, Raig, Snow , 
Thunder, Exhalations , and the like, which are in themſelves more un- 
ſtable, and lels mancipated roMated and regular motioas, are oftentimes 
employed ia the World to very yarious ends , and in very various methods 
of the ipecial Divine "uno" 

And hence the Winds and Storms are ſtiled in a peculiar manner , Fix4s 
and ſtorms fulfilling his will , Pſal. 148. And, He bringeth bis winds out of 
his treaſwry , Pſal. 134. And again, Hath the rain « Father , and who begot 


the drops of dew * job 38,28. And again, Can any of the vanities of the 
Gentiles 
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Gentiles give rain? Jer. 14 22, Thusthe wile God , who doth nothing 
vainly or unneceſſarily, nor infringeth the more conſtant Laws of Nature, 
when thoſe parts thereof that are more anomalous, and more ealuy appli- 
cable to his imperate a&s and ends of Providence may ſerve, more 
ordinarily chuſeth thoſe parts of Nature to execute his ſpecial Providences, 
that may do it without any great fracture of the more ſtable and fixed 
parts of Nature , or the infringment of the Laws thereof. 

Again, as the Empire of the Divine Will doth exerciſe its imperate 
ats in the Methods of ſpecial Providence upon things ſ1mply in themſelves 
natural, ſo it doth upon Agents or Natures intellectual and free : Some- 
times immediately by Himlelf, ſometimes by the In{trumentality of Angels 
or propoſed Objects, , 

This Exercile of the imperate Acts of the Divine Providence may be 
upon the Underſtanding or Will. 

Upon the Underſtanding principally thele ways , 1. By immediate 
afflatus , or impreſſion, as anciently was uſual in prophetick Inſpirations. 
2. By conviction of ſome Truths, and this may be either by a ſtrong and 
over-bearing preſenting of them tothe Underſtanding with that light and 
evidence, that it 15 under a kind of neceſſity of believing them , which 
was often ſeen in the primitive times of Chriſtianity, whereia God was 
pleaſed many times irrefiſtibly , and -- immediate overpowering the 
Linderſtanding by the powerful impreſſion of the Obje& or Truth pro- 
pounded, to conquer as it were the Underſtanding into an afſent, Or, - 
2. By advancing andenlightning the — Faculty with a ſuper- 
added light and perception , whereby it was enabled to diſcern the truth 
of things delivered : For as the Underftanding receives ſome Truths 
propoſed by reaſon of the congruity between the Faculty and the ObjeR, 
as the Eye fees ſome viſible Objects by reaſon of the congruity between 
it and them; fo the reaſon why it perceives not all Obje&s of Truth is 
becauſe of ſome defe& of the Faculty , whereby it holds not a full and 

rfe& congruity with them , either by reaſon of the remoteneſs or ſub- 
honiey of the Obje&t, or ſome deficiency of light in the Faculty, which 
is aided by the Collyrinm of the Divine Aﬀſiſtance, Kev. 2, Orciſe, 3, By 
ſome extraordinary concomitant moral evidence , ſuch was that of the 
Miracles of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, the Seals and Credentials of the 
Truths they delivered : And as thus the 1mperate acts of the Divine ſpecial 
Providence are exerciſed upon the Underſtanding, lo they areexerciſed 
upon the Will, andthat either immediately or medtely, 

Immediately, 1. By an immediate determining of the Will : For al- 
though the W1ll be naturally free, yer it is naturally and eſſearially ſubjeR 
to the imperium divine voluntatis, when He 1s pleaſed to exerciſe that 
empire upon it : This although he rarely doth, yet he may do it, and 
ſometimes doth it irreſiſtibly , determining the Will to chule this or that + 
g00d , and yet this without any ſuch force or violence as is ſim ly contrary 
to the nature of it, becaule as there is no Power in the World but owes 
molt naturally an obediential ſubjeion to rhe Lord of Nature, ſo even 
the Will it ſelf is naturally and effentially ſubject to the determination of 
the Lord and Author of it. 2. By immedaate inclining and inflecting it to 
determin of it ſelf : This is that lecret ſtriving of the Spirit of God with 
the Will, infledting and perlwading it to this or that good : It differs from 
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the former way becauſe that it is irreſiſtible, this though potent yet in its 


- 


by its efficacy, Y. Gen. 6. 3. Eph. 4. 30. 

Again, 2. Sometimes it is done Mediately mere humano , and yet not 
without the mediate ſpecial Empire and Regiment of the Divine Will : 
and thus it is done two ways, viz. 1. By an irreliſtible, or at leaſt power- 
ful conviction of rhe Underitanding that the thing in propoſal is fit and 
neceſſary ro be done or omitted 5 for although ſome think that the Will 
hath « power of chooſing or refuſing or ſuſpending , notwithſtanding 
the final deciſion of the practical Underitanding , yet certain we are that 
ordinarily and when the Will acts as a Rational faculty, it is or ought 


own nature reliſtible: by the Will of Man, though it many times prevails 


to be determined by the laſt decilion of the practical Underſtanding, and” 


2. By propoſing Moral objes that do more humane guide the Will to 
determine ir ſelf accordingly, and thele are various, ſomerimes Inter- 
vention, Perſwaſion, or Examples of others, and ſometimes even the 
junctures of Natural occurrences. For, as I thall have occaſion toſhew, 
and is partly touched before, even the Natural occurrences of things 
are under the guidance and conduct of the Divine Providence, even when 
to us they ſcem to be either Accidental, or to be the meer product of 
Natural Caules. 

And ſurely if we ſhould deny the intervention of Imperate Acts of 
Divine Providence in relation to ations Natural or Moral that appear 
in the World , we ſhould exclude his Regiment of the World in a great 
meaſure , and chain up all things to a fatal neceſſity of Second Cauſes, 
and allow at moſt to the glorious God a bare proſpect or preſcience of 
things that are or ſhall be done, without any other Regeacy of things 


bur meerly _— to the inſtituted nature and operations of things, 


And thus far of the Imperate Acts of the Divine Providence. Oaly this 
farther I muſt ſvbjoya as a certain truth, That neither the Empire of the 
Divine Providence, or his mediate or immediate determinations, per- 
{waſions or inflexions of the Underſtanding or Will of Rational Creatures 
doth either naturally, morally, or intentionally deceive rhe Underſtanding, 
or pervert the Will, or neceſlitate or incline either to any falſhood or 
moral evil. 

3- The third Analogy that is between the regiment of the Soul over 
the Body and the Divine regiment of the Univerie, is in relation to the 
a&s of general Providence, or that ordinary Law wherein Almighty God 
governs ordinarily the Univerle and the things in it , without the par- 
ticular mixture of thoſe that I have called the Imperate Acts of ſpecial 
Providence, which ſeems to conliſt of rwo parts: 1, The inſtitution © 
certain common Laws or Rules for all created Beings, which (without a 
ſpecial intervention of his Will ro alter or change ) = ſhould regularly 
obſerve, as that the Heavenly Bodies ſhould have ſuch Motions and In- 
fluences, that the Inferiour or Elementary World thould have its ſeveral 
Mixtures and Tranſmutartions by the application of the active principles 
and particles in it to Paſſives, and by the viftue of the Heavenly Mo- 
tions and Influences : That there ſhould be viciflitudes of generations 
and corruptionsz that Vegetables ſhould have the operation of vital vege- 
tation, increaſe, duration and produQions according to their ſeveral 


kinds, that Senſible Natures ſhould enjoy a life of Senſe , and thoſe ſeveral 
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wers or faculties of Senlation , Phantaſie , Memory, Appetition , Di- 
geſtion, Local Motion, Generation, and thole (everal inltins whereby 
they thould be managed and governed according to the conveniencies of a 
ſenlitive nature: That the Rational Nature ſhould have thole Faculties of a 
Senſitive Nature, and {uperadded to it the Faculties of Intellect, Realon and 
Will, whereby it niche govern it (clt as a reaſonable free Agent, and 
determine it ſelf to this or that ation, And thele are the inititured Laws 
of the Divine common Providence. 

2, A continued influx of the Divine Goodneſs , whereby things are, 
upheld and continued in their [tate of being according to this Law of their 
Creation : And by virtue of both theſe a&ts of common divine Provi- 
dence all things are enablcd to a&t and operate according to the Laws of 
their being , without the neceſſity of any new individual concurrent at 
of ſpecial Providence producing , directing , or determining their ſeveral 
operations, And hence it is that the Will of man by the inſtituted Law 
of his Creation , and the common Influence of the Divine goodneſs and 
power isenabled to act as a reaſonable Creature, to determine it (elf, and 
to govern its proper ations according to the Law of his Creation, with- 
out any particular, ſpecificating , concurrent, new imperate act of the 
Divine ſpecial Providence to every particular determination of his Will : 
Even as the continued influx of the reaſonable Soul enables thoſe Facul- 
ties which we call Natural or Involuntary , without new deliberation, 
purpoſe or counſel to every new a&t thereof: And by this means the World 
151n an ordinary courſe of Providence governed according to thoſe ſtandi 
fixed Laws given to the Univerſe and the ſeveral parts thereof by the Di- 
vine Will, wherein it is ſupported by the common influx and preſehce of 
the Divine power and goodnels, 

And this is that which being duly conſidered extricateth that Queſtion 
which hath ſo much troubled the World , concerning the linful a&s of 
men, and how far forth the glorious God is at all concerned in them, 
Certainly the imperate acts of his Bleſſed Will have nothing to do to 
enforce or neceſſitate the Will of man to any fin, it 1s far from the purity 
of his Glorious Nature : But the general Law of his Providence is only 
thus far concerned in it , That he hath made Man an intelligent and free 
Agent, put him into the power of his own Will , but yer ſub graviore 
tmperio, to reſtrain its atings, it he pleaſe , by his ſpecial Providence ; 
and Man in this ſtate of his liberty, when he doth (in, fins from the 
Empire of his own Will, and not from a determination of the Divine 
Regiment, 

But though the contemplation of the regiment of the Soul over the 
Body hath given ſome analogical explication of the Divine Providence 
in the Government of the World, yet as this Analogy is but imperfeR, 
the Divine Regiment of the World 1s infinitely more wiſe , more power- 
ful, more perte& than the regiment of the Soul over the Body, fo in 
many things this mr. Ard no means holds: For inſtance, The Soul 
doth what it doth in the Body, though by a kind of efficiency, yet it is 
but a ſubordinate efficient , and vicarious and inſtrumental in the hands 
of the Almighty , who as it hath endued the Soul with this energy, ſo 
the Soul 1s bur his ſubſticute in this regiment of the Body , but Alaughty 


God is the ſupreme Rector of the World, and of, all thoſe ſubordinate 
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provinces and parrs thereof z Secondly, in the imperate a&s of the Souls 

regency of the Body and rhe Compeſitum ; She cannot in the Body work 
immediately without the inſtrumentality of the intermediate animal and 
vital Spirits : But in the imperate acts of the ſpecial Divine Providence 
though we may juſtly think he doth moſt n—_— ule the miniſtry of 
thoſe noble natures called Angels, yet he may and oftentimes doth by the 
immediate Fat of his own Will exerciſe theſe imperate acts of ſpecial 
Providence, for his Power 1s infinite, and all Beings are in an immediate 
obedience and (ubjection to it. | | 

3- The Soul cannot by its own Will exerciſe any immediate imperate 
a& upon thoſe natural and involuntary operations which yet. are exer- 
ciſed by an influx from itz indeed it may ſtarve and deſtroy the Body by 
its Empire, and thereby conſequently impede and derermine thoſe natu- 
ral and involuntary operations , yet it cannot by its Intention or Empire - 
prohibit or ſuſpend their exerciſe, the natural means being allowed and 
preſent , it cannot effectually prohibit the Heart not to move, or the Blood 
not to circulate, or the Ventricle not to digeſt ; But it is otherwiſe with 
the Regent and regiment of the World, even thoſe things wherein he 
hath ſer a fixed Law, which by virtue of the common influence of the 
Divine Power and Goodneſs they obſerve and follow , are ſubje& tg 
the Empire of his ſpecial Providence and the imperate a&ts thereof. And 
this is evident in that Adminiſtration of ſpecial Providence which is 
miraculous, he commanded the Fire not to burn , ſtopped the mouths 
and appetites of Lions, and penn_ the natural operation and agency 
of Natural Cauſes. 2. In all the ſpecial Providences that are exerciſed 
in the World , though they do not viſibly appear to us to be miraculous , 
yet they molt certainly are governed by the imperiam: of (pecial Divine 
Providence, whereby it ſometimes excites ſecond Caules to- production 
of Effects which being thus excited they naturally produce, ſometimes 
impeding them , ſometimes diverting them, ſometimes directing them, 
ſometimes by contemperation , or uniting other more active or contrary 
Caules allaying or enforcing them ; and although it may be the interpo- 
firion of the Divine imperiwm or ipecial Providence be not immediately 
the immediate antecedent Caule, bur it may be the third, the fourth, the 
tenth, the twentieth Caule diſtant from the Effet. Nay though poſli- 
bly the conjunction of the immediate imperizm Providentie be with the 
Firſt Mover in Nature, the Heavenly, Ethereal, or Fiery Influx , yet the 
regiment of the Divine Providence is as full and infallible in relation ta 
the imperate regiment of the Effet, as if it were immediately joyned to 
the deligned Effet : So that the Moral of that Poetical fition , that the 
uppermoſt Link of all the ſeries of ſubordinate Cauſes is faftned to Jup:- 
ter's Chair, ſignifies a uſeful truth, Almighty God doth as powertully 
govern and direct when he pleaſeth , and how he pleaſeth , all ſubordinate 
Cauſes and Effects, as the Soul governs the motion of the Mulcle or Limb 
by thoſe ſtrings of the Nerve which are rooted in the Brain, "+. 

4- Again, the regiment of the Soul over the Body 15 the regiment of 
the more aQtive part over the more paſſive, though both making one Com- 
poſiturms ; but the regiment of Almighty God over the World 1s not as;4 
part of it, or as a Form or Soul informing it, but as a Rector or Go- 
vernour, diſtin, operats, and efletially <Weriog from ity his regiment 
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of the World in this reſpe& not ſo much reſembling the regiment of the 
Soul over the Body , which together with it make one compounded Na- 
ture; as the regiment of the Maſter or Rector over the Ship, or the 
regiment of a King over his Subjects. 

And thus I have gone through the Speculative conſideration of the 
Divine Providence reſulting from the contemplation of a Souls regi- 
ment of the Body, wherein I have been the longer, becauſe the contem- 
plation of the Divine Providence is a Subject that delights me, and I am 


. contented to dwell upon it as much as I may, and to take up this or any 


the like occaſion to lead meto the contemplation of it. 

And thus far touching the Uſefulneſs of the Contemplation of the 
Humane Nature, in relation to truths Speculative, 

II. The Uſefulneſs of it in relation to matters Practical , wherein 1 
ſhall be ſhorter. This Contemplation hath. theſe uſeful Advantages, 
namely, 1. Phyſcal; 2. Moral ; 3. Theological or Divine, | 

1. For Phyſical, by which I mean that pracical part of Phyſical know- 
ledge that is called Medicinal. The due conſideration and knowledge 
of the ſtructure, fabrick and parts of the Humane Body is neceſlarily con- 
ducible to that excellent Faculty for the preſervation of life and health, 
no one thing being more conducible to the advance and perfeRion of that 
Science or Faculty than the knowledge of the Humane Body , wherein 
the Experience of Anatomy and diſſection , and the Obſervations of the 
ancient and modern Phyſicians hath given a large evidence and teſti- 
mony. 

ns, The Aforal Praftical conſequences deducible from the knowledge 


| of the Humane nature aremany and uſeful. For inſtance, when I con- 


ſider the admirable Frame of the Humane Nature , made by the Wiſdom, 
end according to the Image of the Glorious God, 1. How careful ſhould 
it make-me that I do not injure that goodly Structure in others, by 
offering violence to the life of another, or to corrupt him either by evil 
example or evil counſels? 2. How careful ſhould it make me in relation 
to my ſelf , not to embaſe that excellent Frame either of my Body or Soul, 
or both, into the image of a Brute by ſcnſuality, luxury, or intemperance 
or into the image of a Devil, by malice, envy, or wreligion « How care- 
ful ſhould it make me to improve and ennoble thoſe excellent and com- 
prehenſive faculties of my Underſtanding and Will with ſuch Objects as 
are worthy to be known and deſired 2 The intelle&tual Faculty is a goodly 
field, capable of great improvement, and it is the worlt husbandry in 
the world to ſow it with trifles or impertinencies, or to let it lye fallow 
without any ſeed at all. | 

3. The Theological uſes that ariſe from the knowledge of our ſelves are 
great and many. When I conſider the admirable Frame of my Body, 
made up in that elegant, ſtately, and uſeful compoſure; and when I con- 
ſider the uſefulneſs, amplitude, and nobleneſs of my Faculties, an Under- 
ſtanding capable of the knowledge of all rhings neceſſary for me ro know, 
accommodate and fitted to the perception and intelle&tion ( though not 
to the full — of a World full of variety and excellency, of 
a God full of all conceivable perfe&tion and goodneſs, a Memory able to 
retain the notions of what I underſtand, a Will endued with freedom, 
whereby I am a ſubordinate Lord of all my actions, and endued with a 
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connatural propenſianand appetite unto rational good ; Reaton and-Qon- 
ſcience to guide and direct me 19 all the enquiries and actions cf my life, 
and befides all this, 2 Soul, the ſtock and root of all thoſe Faculties, 
endued with WEI þ and capable of everlaſting blettedneſs: When 
1 conſider that this Soul of mine is not only endued with faculties 'admy- 
rably firtcd ro the life of Senſe which I enjoy in this World , bus find in 
it certain ſecret connatural rudiments of gaodnels ang virtue, -and acon- 
natural deſire and endeavour after 2 {tate of jmmorfal happineſs. 'And 
when.1I conlider that this Frame both of Budy a ul had irs primitive 
origination immediately from the great Creator of all things; and! al- 
though my own immediate qriginatioa wag from my Paxears, yer that 
very productive virtue was umplanted in the pnmitive- Nature by: Al- 
mighty Gad , and the derivation of the fame ſpecifical Nature tome 
was by virtue of his original laſtitution and Bengdiction , aad'by yirruc 
thereof that excellency and perfeftion of Humane Nature in its eflenrial 
which was firſt formed by the glorious God, is handed over to me, abatiz 

only thoſe decays which Sin bronght into my nature *'1 (ay; when 
deeply and intimately conſider rhele things, I cannor. bur be: ſeafible 
that thar Being from whom I thus derive this being , and tuch a Dean 
is a moſt wiſe, powerful and bountiful Being , that could thus frame the 
Humane Nature, and thus freely beſtow and confer this conftirarion 
upon me. 2. And upon this ſenſe of his Witdom , Power and Goodrweſs 
I muſt needs entertaia it with all imaginable admiration of it | ad with 
all poſlible gratitude, for {a great.and {o free a gift. 3. Aud conan 
I cannot choole but exerciſe the choiceſt affections I have towards him, 
of reverence and fear of his Greatneſs and Majeſty, of dependance and 
reſt upon his Power and Goodnels, of love to rhe excelleney-of his Ef 
ſential Perfection and Communicative Goodneſs and Beneficence. 4. Arid 
7s. 7 5 we of entire ſubjection unto him that upon all the rights ima- 
ginable hath the moſt juſt ſovereigaty over me. 5. And conlequently 
of all due inquiſitivenels what is the Will and good pleaſure of that God 
that I owe ſo much gratitude, love and ſubjeQion to, that [ may ſerve 
and pleaſe him. 6. A reſolved, entire, hearty obedjence of that Will 
of his ig all things ; thereby to teſtifie rq him my Jove ,; gratitude, 7 

ſubjetiog., 7. An external maniteltation zo Men and. Angels of frnt 


internal love and gratitude I owe. him by continual praiſe and thank; == 


giving to him, invocation of him, reverence of him, and all theſe 
acts of Religion, Duty and Obedience which are the natyral/Proceat of 
that jnteraal frame of my Soul towards him. $8. A conſtant defire of 
my Soul to enjoy as much of this bountiful glorious bleſſed Being , as; is 
is poſſible tor my nature to be capable of. 9. And becauſe'my eltate and 
condition in this life, js but a ſtate of mortality , and a tempoxab life; ar 
earneſt endeavour to have my everlaſting Soul fitted and- qualified to/be 
an.everlaſting partaker of his preſence and goodgels in a {tate of aeaxer 
union to him and fruition of him, in that furure life of glory ad in- 
mortality. 10. And conſequently abundance of circu ON , Care 
and vigilagce that I fo behave my ſelf in this ſtate of ger IO" here , 
that I neither loſe his favour from whonr I expe& this happinefs, nop 
render my ſelf unworthy, ugfit ; or uncapable to enjoy it. 
And thus this deep, lerious, and eos IRAN: Conlideration of uy 
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felves and the Humane Nature in its juſt latitude, doth not run out barel 
into Notions and Speculations, but is operative and practical , reachet 
a man Virtue and Goodneſs and Religion and Piety, as well as Know- 
ledge, and is operative to make a man uch as it teacheth him to be, per- 
feds his nature, enricheth it with practical as well as ſpeculative habits, 
and fits and moulds and accommodates a man to a conformity to the End 
of his being. 

And thele be the Reaſons that have eſpecially put me upon the ſearch 
and enquiry into this Subjet, MAN. 

I am not without excellent helps and patterns in this Inquiry , nor 
without the due fruits and effects that it hath had upon the Minds of them 
that have been exerciſed in it. 

Galen, though he ſpoke darkly and doubtfully of the Soul, being deſti- 
tute of much of that light which we now have, yet upen the bare con- 
templation of the ſtructure of the Body and the parts thereof, in that 
excellent Book of his De Hſu Partium , reſolves the whole Oeconomy 
thercot into the Power, Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Efficiency of the Glorious 
God, and is tranſported both with the admiration of the Divine Wiſdom 
appearing therein, and with indignation agaiaſt the perverſneſs and ſtupi- 
dity of Epicurxs and his diſciples, which would attribute this one Pheno- 
zwen0n to Chance. | 

And hid he, or ſhould. any elſe apply himſelf to the ſearch of that 
Intelle&ual Principle in Man, his Soul, he will fiad a greater evidence 
of the Divine Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Power; as will calily appear in 3 
little conſideration thereof, 


C AP. IL 
Touching the. Excellency of the Humane Nature in general. 


Lthough I intend a more diſtin Conſideration of the Humane 

Nature, and the Faculties of the Humane Soul, and the Parts of the 
. Humane Body, yet it may be neceſſary before we come to the diſcuſſion of 
the origination of Mankind, to premile ſomething concerning the Nature 
of Mankind, and its preheminence and excellence above-all other ſublu- 
nary Creatures, that we may have a little taſt touching that Being whoſe 
origination we inquire, This Conſideration will be of ule to us in the 
enquiry touching the origination of Man, to evidence, that neither 
Chance nor ſurd or inanimate Nature could be the Efficient of ſuch a 
Being | but a moſt Wiſe, Powerful, and Excellent Author thereof. 

I thall not at large diſculs thoſe Faculties and _—_ which he hath 
m common with Vegetables and Brutes, but thoſe only that belong to him 
{pecifically as Man , and thofe alſo but briefly. 

The Corporeal Beings of this lower World are divided into theſe two 
ranks or kinds, ſuch as are Inanimate or not living, and ſuch as are 
Animate or living. 

Life, according to «Ariſtotle in 1, De Anima, cap. 2, is deſcribed - its 


effects. 
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effects, viz, Nutritto, & auttto, > diminutio que per ſeipfuns fit ; and the 
loweſt rank of ſuch things as have life are Vegetables : for though Mi- 
nerals have a kind of analogical nutrition and augmentation, yet it is ſuch 
as ordinarily nor fit per ſeipſa , but rather by acceſſion and digeſtion from 
external Principles and coagmentation. s 

The Principle from whence this Life flows in all. Corporeal Natures 
that have it, is that which they call Amma, or at leaſt vis Animaſtica. 
The Faculties or Operations of this Auimas vegetabilis are theſe, 1. uM- 
traitis alimenti : 2, Fermentatio (+ aſſimilatio nnutrimenti {ic attrat#t in 
ſuccum ſubi congenerem: 3. Digeſtio, vel diſperſio alimenti ſic aſſimilati in 
diverſas partes individus vegetabilis: 4. CAugmentatio individgs vegetabi- 
lis ; ex unione & conſolidatione ſucci vegetabilis drverſis partibus indrvidui. 
5. Confermatio hujuſmod: particularum unitarum ſpecifice nature ejuſdens in- 
dividut cujus eft augmentatio; wt in trunco, ramis, cortice, fibris , foliis, 
fruitu, &c. 6. Seminificatio & propagatio ex ſemine vel partibus ſemina- 
libus, 1. Attraction of aliment : 2. Fermentation and aſſimilation of 
the nouriſhment fo attracted, into a juice of the fame kind with ir (elf : 
3. Digeſtion , or diſperſion of the aliment fo aſlimilared into the divers 

rts of the vegetable individual : - 4+ Augmentation of the vegetable 
individual, from the union and conlolidation of the vegetable juice to 
the divers parts of the individual: 5. The conformation of thele united 
particles, to the ſpecifical nature of the ſame Individual, which is aug- 
mentation; as in the trunk of a Tree, the bark, fibres, leaves, and fruit : 
6. Seminification and propagation from the ſeed or ſeminal parts. Theſe 
ſeem to be the procels of the Vegetable Nature, Soul, and Li 

2. The next rank of living Creatures js that which hath not only a 
vegetable life , and a vegetable principle of life, but hath alſo ſuperadded 
a life of ſenſe, and a ſenſitive Soul or Principle of that life of Sealſe, 


. which nevertheleſs as one (pecifical Principle exerts the a&s as well of 


the vegetable as ſenſitive lite. | 

And this nature 1. Includes all thoſe powers and faculties of the 
Vegetable Nature, as Attra@ion, Aſſimilation , Digeſtion , Augmen- 
tation , Conformation, and Propagation or Seminification. 

2. It includesthem in a far more curious, elegant, and perfect manner, 
at leaſt in the more perfe&t Animals. As for inſtance, the firſt aſfimi- 
lation of the attracted nouriſhment in Vegetables converts it intoa watry 
humor or juice z but the aſſimilation thereof in Animals reQikes this 
alimental juice into Chyle , and then into Blood : The pr ion of 
Vegetables is without diſtintion of Sexes, but that of Animals ulually 
with diſtin&ion of Sexes; and many more ſuch advances hath the animal 
nature above the vegetable in thoſe faculties or operations which for the 


main are common to both. 


3- It ſuperadds a greater and higher perfe&tion to the animal nature, 
by communicating to it certain ello Faculties and Powers that the 


vegetable nature hath not: And thoſe are thee, 

x. Senſe. It is true, that Camparells in his Book De Senfu rerum., and 
ſome others that have written 4e Perceptione ſubſtantie , attribute a kind 
of Senſe to all created Beings, and therefore much more to thoſe that have 
a vegetable life: And in ſome Vegetables we (ce ſomething that carries 


a kind of analogy to Senſe; they contra their leaves againſt the _ 
they 
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they open-rhem to the fayourable hear ; they provide reguments tor them- 
ſelves and their ſeeds againft the injury of the weather , as their cortices, 
ſhells; and membranes, they ſeem to be carried with a complacency in 
the propagation of their kinds as well as Brutes, and therefore many of 
them being impeded therein , they germinate agaio, though later in the 
year! And ſome Plants ſeem to have the ſenle of Touch, as in the Sen- 
ſitive Plant and ſome orhers, which ſeems to be an advance of the Vege- 
table Nature tothe very confines, or a kind of contiguity to the lowelk 
degree of thoſe Animals that are reckoned in the rank of Senlibles. 

But this notwithſtanding we deny a real and true fente to Vegetables , 
indeed , they have a kind of #mbra Senſws , a ſhadow of Senſe, as we ſhall 
hereafter oblerve, that Senſibles have a kind of wnbre Ratioms , a ſhadow 
of Reaſon, but it is only a ſhadow thereof. 2. There are allo in their 
natures by the wiſe God of Nature implanted even in thejr vegetable 
natures certain paſſive Strictures or Signatures of that Wiſdom which 
hath made and ordered all things with the higheſt realoa , even the leaſt 
tnconfiderable Herb , and /theſe Signatures are bound to their natures by 
certain connatural inſtin&s planted in them z bur ſtill they want the 
active principle of Senſe in them. 

Now: this Senſe or Senſitive Faculty in Animals is of two kinds, the 
external Senſes, and the internal. The external Senſes are five, all which 
belong to the more perfe& Animals, and that of the Soul to all Animals, 
vie, 'Secing., Hearing, Taſting, Smelling, and Touching. 

. And it 15 admirable to conſider that the great Lord of Nature hath (6 
diſpoſed of ſenſible Beings, that although (for ought we know) there 
may be many more impreſſions or motions of external Bodies that we 
know nor by their communication unto Senſe, becauſe we have not Fa- 
culties receptive of them. Yet the Faculties of the five Senſes are ade- 
quate and proportioned to all thoſe impreſſions of Objects from with- 
out that are conducible to the uſe and well-being of — _ 


ſtation or nature, 
' The internal Senſes are of rwo kinds, viz, 1. Such as concern per- 


ception of Obje&ts: 2, Such as concern the metion to thern as uſeful , or 
from them as noxious, 

Thoſe of the firſt fort have ſome adumbration of the Rational Nature, 
as ERS have of the Senſible, and they ſeem to be thele, the Com- 
mon Senſe, the Phantaſic, the Eſtimative Faculty , and the Memory. 

The Common Senſe, or Commune Sexſorium, which receives the ſeveral 
reports of the ſevera] Senſes by their ſeveral Nerves into that common 
receptacle or feat of this uſeful office, the Brain, where it diſtiaguiſheth 
the Objees of the ſeveral Senfories. 

' The Phantaſic, that in a way unſearchable unto us, 1, Creates the 
WW Images of the things delivered from the ſeveral Senſes tothe Commune 
Srnſorium : 2. Compounds thoſe Images into ſome things not unlike 
Propoſitions, though confuledly and indiftintly : 3. Makes particular 
applications of them one to another, though fill darkly and confuledly, 
whereby it excites the Appetite either to proſecute their attainment, or 
fly from them. 

The Eſtimarive Faculty, which is indeed no other than the laſt ope- 
ration or- compoſition of the Phancaſfie before-mentioned , whereby ir 

| concludes 
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concludes that this is a ſenſible good or a ſenſible evil, that it is attainable or 
feaſible, or not attainable , that though it be good , yer ſometimes it isnot 
ſafe to be attempted by reaſon of the 1umpendence of a greater ſenſible evil. 
This ſeems to be the dark and confuſed ſhadow of the decilion of the 
practical Intelle& in Man, | 

The Memory, which is an impreſſion of the Image of ſome ſenfible 
Obje& made by the Phantaſie , which .remains ſome time after the im- 
preſſion , and by the return of a like Object again is ſometimes revived 
and reinforced : But how this Image is made, where it is imprinted, 
how conſerved , are things we cannot at all attain the knowledge of ; 
they are wonderfull, though common effets of a moſt wiſe and ftupen- 
dious Wiſdom and Power that hath thus conſtituted even the Faculties 
of the Animal Nature : Only it ſeems to me that theſe Images are not 
made in the Brain it ſelf, as the Pencil of a Painter or Engraver makes 
the Image in the Table or Metal, but arc imprinted in a wonderfull me- 
thod in the my Soul it (elf: For it is plain that Sounds and Voices are 
remembred, and yet no real configurations are poſſible ro be made thereof 
in the Brain , for what Image can there be of a Sotind £ 

Now as to that Faculty or thoſe Faculties that concern the purſuit or 
flight of what is thus propounded by the Phantalie or Eftimative Faculty, 


«a. 


they are generally two : The C_Appetitus naturalis, which bears ſome \ 


analogy to the Will in the Reaſonable Nature, and the ads thereof are 
either proſecution of the Senſible Obje&t propounded , if preſented by the 
Phantaſic and Eſtimative Faculty as good; or elle averſation from ir, if 
preſented as evil, 

This is the Faculty of Empire or Command , for in conformity to the 


determination of the Appetite the motion of the Body follows. 
The other Faculties that concern purſuit or averſation, are the Paſ. 


ſions, the Satellites appetitme , ſerving either in the proſecution of the good 


propounded , as Love, Deſire, cc. or in oppoſition of the evil preſented, 


as anger, Revenge, &c. 

a thus far touching the Senſes ia Animals, both External and In- 
ternal, 

2. The ſecond ſuperadded prelation of the ſenſible nature above the 
vegetable is the faculty and exerciſe of animal and local motion , whereas 
Fag_—_ have naturally no other motion but that which is determined 

natural, and what is within it felf, as the morion of Attration, 
Digeſtion, Nauriſhment, Augmentation and Increaſe. Animals have the 
faculty and power of animal motion, which hath thele acceſſions, 1. It 
15 or may be (ſpontaneous; for though the obje moves objectively, yet 
the faculty or power moves «6 :#triuſeco, and {pontaneoully. 2. It moves 
the parts ſpontaneouſly, the Leg , the Eye , the Ear or any other part, 
which cannot be done by Vegetables. 3. Again, it can niovethe whole 
Compoſitum from one bt to another (at in all Animals except thole 
that are almoſt in the nature of Plants, called Zoophyts or Plantanimalis ) 
which cannot be done by Plants, who are mancipated and fixed to the 
place of their {tation or growth , unleſs removed by an extrinfecal 
ent. | | 
3- The third ſuperadded advantage of Animals is their Inſtin&ts, Ir 


15 true, Vegetables have their inſtin&s radicated in their nature, P we 
ave 
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have before obſerved; yea even things Inanimate have certain {imple in- 
ſtin&s, as in the motions of aſcent ot light bodies, and deſcent of heavy 
bodies : But the inſtin&ts of Animals are ſenſible inſtints of a more 
noble kind and nature than thoſe of Vegetables, and ſuch as ſeem to 
ſavour more of an ative principle; as ſagacity of Brutes in taking their 
prey, defending themſelves, providing againſt the inclemency of the 
weather , care for their young, building their neſts, and infinite more, 
which are too long to name. 

Theſe are the iuperadded Faculties of the Animal Nature , and pro- 
portionate and accommodate to their faculties are their organizations of 
their Bodies, And in as much as there is great varieties in the tempera- 
- ments, diſpoſitions, faculties and uſes of ſeveral Animals of ſeveral kinds, 
their organizations are not only fitted to the common natures, uſes and 
powers of ſenſible Creatures, but every ſeveral Spectes hath its ſeveral ac- 
commodation as well of his Organs as of his Faculties to the exigence, 
uſe and convenience of his proper ſpecifical nature. | 

Thus the ranks of the vegetable perfeQions are not only included 
within the rank of ſenſible Beings , but theſe have greater perfe&ions in 
what is common to both, and ſuperadditions of other more noble Facul- 
ties and Organs not communicable to the former, The Vegetable Nature 
is indeed like a curious Engin, but it hath but ſome ſimple and ſingle 
motions, like a Watch that gives the hour of the day, or a Troches 
with one Wheel: But the Animal Nature is like an Engin that hath a 
greater compoſition of Wheels, and more variety of motions and ap- 
pearances z, as one of the compound Engins of CArchimedes, or as 3 
Watch, that beſides the hour of the day gives the day of the month, the 
age of the Moon, the place of the Sun in the Zodiack, and other curious 
Motions wrought by multiplication of W heels. 

Now touching. the Senſitive Natures, there have been two extreme 
opinions, both of them extremely contrary one to another, and yet both 
of them, as they are delivered by their Authors, untrue. 

1. That Opinion that depreſleth the natures of ſenſible Creatures below 
their juſt value and eſtimate, rendring them no more but barely Mecha- 
niſms or Artificial Engins, ſuch as were _—_— his Dove, Regiomon- 
.tanws his wooden Eagle, or walchizs his iron Spider: that they have go 
vital Principle of all hae various Motions but the meer modifications of 
Matter , or at lealt the elementary Fire mingled with their other Matter 
that they have noother form or internal principle of Life, Motion, or Senſe 
but that which is relative and reſults from the diſpoſition , texture, orga- 
nization and compoſition of their ſeveral Limbs, Members or Organs: 
This fancy began by Des Cartes in his Fundamenta Phyſica, and hath been 
followed and improved by ſome of his admirers, and particularly much 
favoured by Honoratus Faber 1n his Book De Generatione Animalium ; and 
herein they think they have given a fair ſolution to all the Phexomens of 
the Senſitive Nature, and given a fair prelation to the Soul of Man, which 
they agree to be a ſubſtantial Principle of humane ations : But in both 
theſe they have been diſappointed, for this ſuppoſition as it gives not at 
all a tolerable explication of the Phenomena of fenſe and animal motions, 
fo if it did, it would cafily adminiſter toa little more confidence and bold- 
gels, a temptation to reſolve all the Motions of the reaſonable Soul into 
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the like ſuppoſition, only by advancing the Engin or Automaton huma- 
#«m into a more curious and complicated con!titution : For he that can 
once ſuppoſe that the various modifications of Matter and Motion, and 
the due organization of the Bodies of Brutes can produce the admirable 
operations of Senſe, Phantafie, Memory, Appetite, and all thoſe inſtin&s 
which we find in Brutes, 1s in a fair way of reſolving the operation of 
the Reaſonable Nature into the like ſuppoſition , only by ſuppoſing the 
organization of the latter ſomewhat more curiouſly and exactly diſpoſed 
and ordered as much above that of Brutes , as theirs is above that of Ve- 
gerables. It is true,the organization of the humane and atiimal Body, with 
accommodation to their ſeveral fun&ions and offices, is certainly fitted 
with the moſt curious and exaet Mechaniſm imaginable, as appears by 
the {trufure of the Heart, the Lungs, the Brain, the Tongue, the Hand, the 
Nerves, the Mulcles and all other parts, and the ſeveral orders and methods 
of their motions and adaptations to their ſeveral offices, and the exerciſe 
by them of thoſe Faculties to whole ſervice they are conſigned : This 
muſt needs be acknowledged by every man that obſerves them , or that 
takes the pains to read the Tracts of thole that have written of them , 
and eſpecially Galen his divine Book De Wſ# Partiums, Des Cartes and F1- 
britizs concerning the ſtructure of the Eye, the ſame Fabritizzs and Steno 
De motu Muſculorum , and divers others. 

But that the Principle that ſets on work thele Organs, and worketh 
by them, is nothing elle but the modification of Matter, or the natural 
motion thereof thus or thus poſited or diſpoſed , or the bare conformation 
of the Organs, or the incluhon and expanſion of any natural inanimate 
particles of elementary Fire, is moſt __— falle, even to the view of 
any that obſerves or conſiders impartially. 

It is impoſſible to reſolve Perception, Phantaſie, Memory, the (agaci- 
tics and inſtincts of Brutes, the ſpontaneouſneſ(s of many of their animal 
motions into thoſe Principles, nor are they explicable without ſuppofing 
ſome active determinate power, force, or virtue connexed toy and inherent 
in their Spirits or more (ubril parts, of a higher extration than the bare 
natural modification or texture of Matter, or diſpoſition of Organs, or, 
as they are often pleaſed to ſtile them , their plex: partium, 

Apain, it1s vilible to the Eye, that that power, or virtue, or principle, 
v/hatever it 1s, that in the generative procels firlt immediately formeth and 
organizeth the parrs of the Body, is that which guides, orders and governs 
all the animal motions of it after : That power which firſt forms the 
Brain, the Heart, the Liver, the Eye, is that which atterward increa- 
ſeth, augmenteth , excrciſeth and employeth them after: And no man 
living can force himſelf to imagin that that Principle which forms, or- 
ganizeth, diſpoſeth , and modifieth the parts, 1s any thing that relulrs 
trom the organization or modification of thoſe parts which are not yer 
moulded or tramed , but muſt have its modification from that Principle 
which 1s antecedent to any manner of organization or texture of parts 
into an animal compoſition : No man therefore that hath not abjured 
his Reaſon, and (worn allegiance to a preconceived fantaſtical Hyporheſss, 
can undertike the defence of ſuch a ſuppoſition , if he have bur rhe. 
patience impartially to conſider and look about him. 

2, The other extreme Opinion tcems to advance the Animal Nature 
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too high, at leaſt without a due allay of their general expreſſion , namely, 
thoſe who attribute Reaſon and a xealoning taculty or power to Animals 
as well as to Men, though not altogether in the fame degree of perte- 
ion : ſo that they will not have Reaſon to be the ſpecitical or conlticutive 
difference of the Humane Nature, but common to them and Brures : 
This Opinion ſeems generally to be favoured by the Pythagoreans , that 
held Tranſmigration of Souls, by Platarch, in Grillo, and his ſecond 
Oration De ” Carnium ; by Sextus Empiricus,Contra Mathematicos ; by Por- 
phyry, Lib.z. de Abſlinentia ab Eſis Animalium ; which he endeavours to prove 
and illuſtrate by divers reaſons and inſtances, and among the latter by 
Patricius in his fifth Book de Animis irrationalibus ; but above all by the 
ingenious and learned De Chambre in his Book of the Knowledge of 
Beaſts, wherein he aſſerts not only the ſimple apprehenſion of Bealts by 

hantaſms or images wrought by the Phantaſie , but the conjun&ion of 
1mages with affirmations and negations, which make up Propolitions, 
and the conjunction of Propolitions one to another , and illation of Con- 
cluſions upon them , which is Ratiocination or Diſcourle : And that in 
farther evidence thereof there is a certain kind of Language whereby 
Beaſts or Birds , eſpecially of the ſame Species, communicate their con- 


ons one to another , only this diſcurfive Ratiocination of Brutes he 
call 


s Ratio imaginativa , and differenceth it from Ratio intelleftualis which 
belongs —_ to Men , principally in this, That the imaginative or 
brutal Ratiocination keeps till in —_— and within the verge of 
particular propoſitions and concluſions , but intelle&tual Reaſon harh to 
do with univerlals, and for the moſt part grounds and directs its Ratio- 
cination by them, 

Touching the thing called Reaſon, ' we muſt conſider that it hath a 
double acceptation : 1. It is taken for every conduct of any thing by 
fitting means to fitting ends, or the due and convenient ordering and 
adapting of one thing to another, and this again ſeems to be of three 
kinds, viz. Adtive, Paſſive, or Mixt: 1. That I call Acive Reaſon 
which from an inward intellective principle orders and diſpoſeth, as 
the Watch-maker contrives, orders, and diipoſeth the ſeveral parts of the 
Watch, io that it excites a regular and uſeful motion: 2. The Paſſive 
Reaſon ( which is more properly Realonablenels ) is that order and con- 
gruity which is impreſle _ the thing thus wrought, as in the Watch 
I ſee every thing moves duly and orderly, and the reaſon of the motion 
of the Ballance 1s by the motion of the next Wheel, and that by the 
morion of the next , and that by the motion of the Fulee, and that by 
the motion of the Spring; the whole frame, order and contexture of the 
Watch carries a reaſonablenels in it, the paſſive impreſlion of the Reaſon 
or intellectual des that was in the Artiſt : 3. The Mixt fort of Reaſon 
teems to be when a thing concurrs actively and from an internal prin-- 
ciple, and (in things that have life) vitally, to the produdtion of a reaſon- 
able effect; bur yet per modum inſirumenti , and in the virtue of a ſuperiour 
direction of a reaſonable agent: Thus when I plow my ground, my Horſe 
is harneſſed and chained to my Plough, and put in his track or furrow, 
and guided by my Whip and my Tongue, and fo draws on my Plough, 
and this reaſonable work is performed actively and vitally by my Brute 
in the virtue of my dire&tion, And certainly this kind of latter Reaſon 
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is evident not only in the brute Beaſts in their inſtincts and operations, 
but allo jn Vegetables, and almoſt in all things in Nature , for they are all 
? indued with a certain inherent activity, which is nevertheleſs implanted, 
directed, ordered and determined by the great Creator in the Laws of 
their ſeveral conſtitutions : The procels of nutrition and generation not 
only in Animals but even in Vegetables is done with the higheſt Reaſon, 
excceding the imitation of the Humane Reaſon, the Birds making their 
Neſts, ordering their Eggs and moving them in incubation, feeding and 
| diſciplining their young , is done with the moſt exquiſite reaſon and con- 
gruity thereunto,beyond the artitice of the molt ingenious man. Ang it muſt 
needs be lo, for though they concur aGtively from an 4nternal Principle 
to the produdtion of the effect, yet they are determined therein and there- 
unto, and their track ordered for them and to them by the Laws of their 
nature inſtituted and imprinted on them by the unimitable Wildom of 
the higheſt intellectual Being, This mixed or inſtrumental Realon, as 
| I may call it, therefore all muſt agree to —_— not only to Brutes, 
| but almoſt to all things in Nature , and herein differs from Reaſon or 
Reaſonablene(s which I before call ſimply paſhve, in that it immediately 
proceeds from the internal active Principles implanted by God in their 
natures, 

2. But there is another kind of Reaſon which we call Ratiocination, 
or Diſcurſus rationalis , which conſiſts — in thele three things, 
though the two former without the latter make not up a compleat Ratio- 
cination : 1, The ſimple apprehenſion of things themſelves, which is 
done by images or repreſentations thereof, made cither by the Intelle&, 
or by the repreſentations made thereunto by the Phantate : 2. The com- 
pounding of the images or repreſentation of things with an affirmation 
or negation ; this makes a Propoſition : 3. The compoſition of ſeveral 
Propoſitions among themſelves, and drawing from them Concluſions ; 
and this is called Sy{ogiſmws , Ratiocination or Diicourle, 

But though this be the analyſis of Ratiocination into which by a care- 
ful attention it may be reſolved, we are not to think all fort of reatoning / 
or ratiocination , even in Men themſelves, is preſently by way of explicit 
or formed Syllogiſms, or artificial Moods and Figure, Some conſecutions 
are 10 py and evidently connexed to or found in the premiſles, 
that the concluſion is attained guaſt per ſaltum, and without any thing of 
ratiocinative proceſs, and as the Eye fees his object immediately and 
without any previous diſcourſe, fo in objects intellectual many evident 
truths or principles are primo i#tuits aſlented unto: as in objeds of Senſe 
the action 1s elicited per ſa/tum ; as many times when a Horſe is hungry 
and comes to a good paſture, he falls to his food immediately withour 
forming Mr. Chambre's Syllogilm , 


ti. 


This green is graſs , 
This graff is good to eat, 
Therefore this green is good 10 eat, 


But the zr4»fi1«s from the Senſe to the Phantaſie, and from that to the 
Appetite, and from that to the motion of Eating is immediate, momen- . 
rancous , and per ſaltum, 
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In brief, as the vegetable nature, as hath been obſerved , hath a kind 
of ſhadow of the ſenſible nature, fo the ſenfitive nature hath a kind of 
ſhadow of the truly rational nature, their Reaſon is but a low, obſcure 
and imperfect 1adow thereof, as the Water-gall is of the Rain-bow, and 

roportionable to their imaginative Reaſon is their animal Language, 
which though it be a kind of natural ſign of their Imagination and Paſ- 
ſions, yet it is infinitely below the perfection of humane Language : For 
we ſee that thoſe Birds who by reaſon of the analogy of their organs by 
uſe are taught ſome words or lentences, yet they never proportion thoſe 
words to an.cxplication of any diſtinct conception ſignified by them , nor 
can uſe or apply thoſe words they learn to the things they ſignifie, nor 
can they connex their words or ſentences in coherence with the matter 
which they ſignifie z and commonly have recourſe to their wild natural 
notes when they would exprels their imaginations or ns, which 
notes are at the beſt but like natural interjeQions, framed by Nature, not 
by Art, to diſcover their paſſions or impreflions , and their artificial lan- 
guage or notes are ao other than impretiions upon their ſenſitive —_ 
by iterated uſe, and drawn out frem them upon the ſtrength of ſuc 
impreſſion, or by repetition of Objects that excite that Memory, 

Thus much I thought good to premiſe concerning the vegetable and 
ſenſitive natures , which may be of ſome ule in the conſideration of the 
rational or humane nature, partly to inſtance what this latter includes, 
namely the whole perfection of the vegetable and animal faculties, and 
partly to diſcover the preference that the Humane Nature hath above 
the Animal Life in thele moſt perfect faculties of Intelle&, intelleQual 
Reaſon, and Will. 

I ſhall not here diſtinaly and fully examine the nature of Man in the 
whole compals and extent thereof, but ſhall reſerve it to a fuller inquiry g 
I ſhall only inſtance in ſo much thereof in this place as may be poſts 
to my purpoſe, namely , toſhew that he is a Creature of moſt admirable 
conſtitution , and ſuch as deſerves our inquiry , and ſuch whoſe firſt com- 
poſure and origination requires a higher and nobler Conſtituent than 
either Chance or the ordinary method of meer Natural cauſes and cone 
currences; and that it is ſuch a piece as in its firſt conſtitution and ordi- 
nation requires an Efficient of infinite Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs : 
This is the end and ſcope of my preſent Inquiry, 

Now to give a brief Inventory of the Excellence of the Humane Nature, 
I ſhall obſerve as near as I can this order. 

Firſt, I will briefly conſider thoſe Excellencies that he hath in common 
with the vegetable and ſenſible nature : Secondly, I ſhall conſider thoſe 
ſpecifical or appropriate Excelleficies that be hath above the former, both 
vegetable and animal nature, 

Under the Second general I ſhall conſider Man ſingly with relation to 
himſelf, and then with relation to other things without him. 

In relation to himſelf I ſhall briefly conſider thefe particulars: 1. The 
excellency of his Soul or intelleQual nature in irs nature, faculties, a&s 
and habits; 2. The peculiar excellency of his Body, 3. The peculiar 
excellency of the Compoſitum , conliſting of both his former effenrial parts. 

In relation to things without him , I ſhall conſider him with relation 
I. To God, 2, ToMankind, 3. To the other integrals of the World; 

and 
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and therein 1. Of their ſerviceablene(s and accommodation to him, 2. Of 
his re py and ſoveraignty over them , and the means and inſtruments 
thereof. 8 

This is the brief Scheme that I intend of thole (pecifical and appropriate 
preheminences that the Nature of Man hath above other vilible Crea- 
tures. 

Firſt therefore, touching thoſe Excellencies that the humane Nature 
hath above the vegetable and animal Nature, I ſhall ſubjoin theſe enſuing 
Poſitions. 

1. There is noexcellent vegetable or animal Faculty in the vegetable 
or animal Nature, as ſuch, bur it is found in the humane Nature, ſuch 
as are attraction, nutrition, digeſtion, conformation of parts digeſted, 
—_—_ augmentation, generation, ſenſible perception, common 
enſe, eſtimative faculty, ſenſible appetite, locomotive faculty, and 
animal motion : I meddle not herein with all thoſe ſmaller fort of Fa- 
culties, which are peculiarly appropriate to Vegetables or Animals, as 
ſwiftnel(s, ſagacity, ſtrength, and ſpecial artifices, which belong not to 
them in the common nature of Vegetables or Animals, but by certain 
ſpecifical Inſtin&s or Faculties , becauſe though ir may be ſome of them 
are not found in the ſame kind and degree in the humane Nature, yet 
they are ſuch as are abundantly recompenied by that art and ingeny which 


appropriately belongs to the humane Nature. 
2. There are no Organs 1n the ſenſible Nature (which yet are more 


perfe& than thoſe of the vegetable Nature) ſubſervient to the Faculties 
of Life and Senſe , which are wanting in the conſtitution of the humane 
Body, atleaſt in ſubſtance and equivalence, 

. Thoſe very Faculties and Organs ſubſervient unto them in the vege- 
table or ſenſible Nature, which are found in them, are lodged inthe 
humane Nature in far more excellency and perfection than they are in 


the vegetable or animal Nature: So if the Faculties or Organs ſub- 


ſervient to the vegetable or animal Life in Man , do differ in their ſtate 
or compoſure from thoſe of Brutes, it differs for the better , as obtaining 
a more exquiſite perfe&tion , uſefulneſs, beauty, and contexture, than 
thoſe of Brutes, as may appear in the Hand of Man compared with the 
Foot of Beaſts or Birds; the Foot, the Leg, the Thigh of Man, with 
thoſe of Beaſts, and the like. Iris true, the conſtitution of ſome Faculties 
and Organs of Senfibles, is more accommodate to their fabrick and uſe 
than the like Organs of Man would be to the uſe of Brutes, but ſimply 


comparing one with another, the Organs of the humane Body are more” 


curivus and excellent than the Organs of the bare animal Nature. And 
from hence it comes to paſs, that the full knowledge of the humane 
Faculties and Organs, ſublervient to the animal Life in Man, compre- 
hends in effe& all the like Faculties and Organs in the animal Nature , 
though differing in ſome particular textures and poſitions, with a pro- 
portionable advance by the accels of excellence of the humane Nature. 

2. Asto the ſpecifical or appropriate Excellencics of the humane Na- 
ture above the moſt perfe&t Animals, they come next to be conſidered. 

It is true , that Animals in proportion to the length of their Life attaia 
their complement of their ſpecitical perfection ſoener in proportion than 


the humane Nature: The animal Soul ſooner expands and evolyes it ſelf 
| to 
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to its full orb and extent than the humane Soul : Therefore the Horſe 
that lives naturally about thirty years, comes to his full growth and per- 
fe exercile of its animal Faculties in four years; but Man, that lives 
not ordinarily above ſeventy yeas, comes not to the ripenels of his Intel- 
lectual Life *till two and twenty or three and twenty years at leaſt , nor 
even to his full growth 'till nineteen or twenty : So that what we fay 
concerning Man, in relation tothe actings of his Mind , mult be applied 
to that ſtate and age wherein his Soul hath tully as it were evolved it (elf, 
andits Organs fully mature and diſpoſed for the actings of his Soul : He 
is long ripening, but then his maturity, and the complement thereof, 
recompenleth the ſlownels of his maturation. 

Now the Excellencies appropriate to the humane Nature are, as before, 
obſerved of two kinds; 1. ſuch as immediately concern the humane Nas» 
ture it ſelf, or 2. ſuch as are extrinſecal, bur yer relating toit. 

Thoſe things that are immediately reliding in, or part of the humane 
Nature, come firſt to be conſidered : And they are three: 1. His Soul, 
or intellectual and volitive Principle. 2. His Body, or Corporeal part, 
3. The Compoſitum or Coalttum of both thole Principles, which complete 
the humane Nature. | 

The Soul comes firſt to be conſidered, and therein theſe four things : 
1. Its Conſtitation or Nature. 2. Its Original. 3. Its Faculties, 4. Its 
congenite Habits or rational Inſtincts. 

1. Touching the Conſtitution of the Intellectual Soul of Man, I ſhall 
not in this place enter into a large diſcourſe concerning it, but reſerve 
that conſideration to its proper place, only in general it is 1. An active 
principle, 2.It is a ſubſtantial principle, 3. It is not corporeal or material 
4. It is not corruptible or mortal. 

2. Touching its Original , whether it be by traduction , or creation , 
or participation , I ſhall not here diſpute, bur relerve it to its proper place 
for a fuller diſquiſition. But whether the one way or the other it had irs 
original, there is no inconſiſtency but that it hath thole eſſencial qualifi- 
cations above-mentioned. ; 

3. Touching its Faculties, they are two, the Underſtanding and the s 
Will: And here I ſhall not concern my ſelf in the Inquiry , whether the F 
Faculties are the ſame with the Soul it ſelf, or the {ame one with the 
other, and only diſtin in notion © whether the Will be any more than 
the complete or ultimate a& of the Underſtanding determined 2 It is 
ſutficient , that the ating of the Soul as it relates to perception and 
deciſion, and as itrelates to choice and purſuit, or averſation, are diſtin- 
guiſhable to us, and thoſe notions ſerve to explicate what we mean in 
the things we diſcourſe of, as the ſuppoſed Circles in the Heavens ſerve 
to explicate the appearances thereof, The Underſtanding or the lntel- 
lecive Faculty (the ſhadow whereof only is the Phantaſie 1n Brutes , but 
it 15 but a ſhadow of thisof TntelleR) is a Faculty that not only gradually 
but eſſentially differs from and exceeds the perceptive Faculty in Brutes, 

Three things there are that give us the beſt notion we can have of the | 
humane Intelle&, and the diſcrimination thereof from the animal per- F 
ception and imagination : 1, The Objects thereof : 2. The Ads thereof: : 
And 3. The Habits thereof. 

1. The Objc& of the humane Intelle& 1s omwre ixteligibile, which is of 
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a tar larger extent than the Object of ſenſible perception or imagination , 
which as it exceeds not the proyince of ſentible Objeds, fo it 15 in order 
ro the convenience of a ſenlible Lite, For iaftance; Whea a Brute ſees 
a Man, it fees his colour, ftigure, motian, bulk, and by the advantage 
of Memory or Inſtin& it comes to him, or flyes from him, as it hath 
received, or thinks ir like to receive good or evil by bim , but it per- 
ceives not ſubſtance, Theſe Objefts, among many other that might be 
inſtanced'; fall under the perception of the Intelletive , which ſeem not 


to be within the verge of Imagination or (cnfible perception; 1, The 
\ Notioa of a Spirit, or ſubſtance void of corporeity, 2. Univerſals, or 


conception of things as conjoined in one common nature or notion, 
abſtracted from the Individuals thereof, 3, Abſtracted conceptions , as 
entity, corporeity , &c. 4. Though Brutes may be able to apprehend 
multitude, as things more than _— , yet they caanot have a diſtin 
notion of Number. 5. Though they may have a confuled imagination 
of ſomething as paſt, or future, yet it is without diſtintion of Time, 
or the notion of it. 6. The truth of conſequence in or from the ante- 
cedent. 7. The aQings of the Mind or Imagination it ſelf, by way of 
reflection or introſpection of themlelves, are dilcernible by Man diſtin&ly, 
but at leaſt not diſtin&ly by Brutes. 8. The truth and evidence of Geo- 
metrical Demonſtration. 9. The reaſon or juſt eſtimate of connexion 
of things to their Cauſes. 10. The moral goodnels and congruity , or 
evilneſs, unfitne(s, and unſealonableneſs of moral or natural actions, 
which falls not within the verge of a brutal faculty, 11. The Notions 
of a Deity , and the reſult thereupon, namely, Religion, is not to be 
found in Brutes, but ſeems connatural to the humane Nature, as ſhall be 
ſhewn. 


2. The IntelleQual Ats, and they are many : 
1. Intelle&ual Perception, which greatly differs from imaginative or 


ſenſitive perception, as far above it: For 1n thoſe things where the root 


- of intelle&ive perception is ia the ſenſe and phanraſle, the perception intel- 


leftive oftentimes departs from and corretts the report of the phantaſie, 
as in the apparent bignels of the Sun, the apparent crookednels of the 
Staff in a double medrwm of Airand Water , though this kind of Intel- 
leftive Perception be not without the help of Ratiocination. 

2. Intellective Ratiocination, which infinitely exceeds that — 
tive Ratiocination which ſome have attributed to Brutes, 1. It isdiltinR, 
and with a diſtin knowledge of the terms , which in Brutes is confuled, 
2. It is founded for the moſt part in Univerſals, which is not compatible 
to imaginative Ratiocination. 3. The thread and train of Conſequences 
in intelle&ive Ratiocination is often long, and chained together by divers 
Links, which cannot be done in imaginative diſcourſe or ratiocination 
by ſome attributed to Brutes , which if the 7ra»ſ2ws from the premiſles to 
the concluſion be not very ſpeedy and ſhort, that imperte& Ratiocination 
15 loſt in Brutes, 

And here I ſhall again a little reſume the former Conſideration touching 
the imaginary Reaſoning of Brutes, which I have before called the Image 
of Reaſon, and not truly Reaſon , for it 15 not a diſtin reaſoning , but 
performed in a phyſical moment: And thgdgh we ſuppoſe Subject, and 


Predicate, and Copma , and Propolitions , and Syllogiſtical Connexions 
ig 
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in their Reaſoning , there is no ſuch matter , but rheentire buſineſs is at 
the ſame moment preſent with them without deducing one thing from 
another , though we form them into notions of diſtinct as, and this 
acting of the ſentient Phantahie 15 —_— » I, By a preſence of (cale. 
as the Horſe is under the ſenſe of hunger , and thar without any formal 
Syllogiſm preſſerh him to cat : the tire burns the Cats foot, and therefore 
it pulleth it away becauſe the immedate fenſe of pain enforceth it. 2, By 
the preſence of Memory, the Dog hath been beaten for taking the meat 
out of the diſh, and the next time he ſees it there, though he be hungry 
yet he dares not venture, for his imaginative Memory makes the paſt 
ſtrokes as preſent to him as if he felt them. 3. By the preſence of In- 
ſtin& , which puts him upon thoſe motions that are moſt evidently as 
reaſonable as any thing can be, and yet without the intervention of 
Ratiocination. For inſtance, Every Creature almoſt hath certain Inſtru- 
ments for its defence, and the offence of its enemies, exactly fitted for their 
uſe, and they have that ſingular dexterity in uſing them that the moſt 
diſciplined Fencer cannot equal: The Cock, for inſtance, hath his Spurs, 
and he ſtrikes his Feet inward with ſingular ſtrength and order, and it 
15 not poſſible he ſhould uſe his Spurs with greater reaſon for his advan- 
tage; yet he doth not this by any ſyllogiſtical method , or by Ratioci- 
naticn, bur is meerly tutored to it by Inſtinct , which 1s preſent with him, 
and at hand without any diſcurſive Reaſoning. And this appears, becauſe 
while it is yet a Chick, and hath no Spurs, nor cannot hurt by it, nor 
yet hath ſeen the like motion beforc to imitate or learn it, yet he readily 
ra&iſeth it. And to theſe three prelent impulles of Senſe, Memory, and 
nſtin&, moſt if not all the ſagacitics of Brutes may be reduced without 
the help of true Ratiocination or diſcurſive Reaſon, though witty men 
by Analytical reſolution have Chymically extracted an artificial Logick 
- out of all their actions. | 
3. Intelle&tive Memory, which I call an a& of the intelle&ive faculty 
becauſe it is wrought by it, though I do not inquire how or where, 
becaule it is not ſolvible : The ſpecihcal preferences that it hath above the 
{enſible Memory are theſe, 1, That it remembers and retains ſuch things 
as were never at all in the Senſe, as the conceptions, enuntiations and 
actions of the Intelle&t and Will, the conviction of truth or falſhood of 
propoſitions or reaſonings ; the conceptions of univerlals: whereas the 
lenfitive Memory retains nothing bur ſenſible Objects, or their Images 
wrought by the Phantaſtie. 2. In that it is more complicated and com- 
plex than the ſenſitive Memory , retaining the ſeries of propoſitions, 
argumentations, and a long tract of hiſtorical narratives. 3. In that it 
15 more diſtin& and uncontuſed than the ſenfitive Memory. 4. Ia that 
it is firmer, and more fixed and permanent than the ſenſitive Memory, 
5. In that it can rcſuſcitarte and {tir up it {elf to remember and call toge- 
ther other Imagcs or meats to retrive what it once remembred ; which 
is Reminiſcence, an act of intention, which therefore Ariſtotle in his 
Book De Memoria > Reminiſcentia makes an act peculiar to Man , whereas 
the Memory of Brutes is either conſerved by ho [mages impreſſed by the 
Imagination , and there cogtinued, or revived and reinforced by the oc- 
currence of external ObjeBdqearing an identity cr reſemblance to the 
Images at firſt impreſſed by the Phanraſie, 
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4, Dcliberatian , a ſfaid and attentive conſideration of things to be 
known and their w2d74, and of their ſeveral weights, conclulivenels, or 
evidence; and of things to be done and their media, their congruity, 
ſuirtvlencls, poſſibility and convenience, and of the ſeveral circumitances 
aptly conducible rhereunto , which is an act far above the animal actings, 
which are ludden and tranhent, and admit not of that attention, wor, 
and propendency of actions. ; 

5. Judgment , either concerning things to be known, of the weight 
and concludency of them and ends 1a deczlion, or of things done or to 
be done, of their congruity, fitneſs, rightaels, appolitneſs : and this if 1t 
reters to things to be done, ends in dererminatzon or purpole, if in re- 
lation to things already done, then in ſentence of approbation or dilap- 
probation: Aud hither that which we call Conſcience is to be referred, 
namely, if by a due comparilon of things done with the rule, there be a 
conſonancy follows the ſentence of Approbation if diſcordant from it , 
the ſentence of Condemnation, LY 

And this act of the Judgment in relation to things to be done, and the 
determination thereupon , is that which is uſually ſtiled the laſt deciſion 
of the practical Underſtanding immediately antecedent to the decree gf 
the Will, which it muſt follow by a kind of moral neceſſity , when it a&s 
as a reaſonable Faculty, and in the due ſtate and order of its nature; 
though by its liberty and empire it ſometimes ſuſpends its concurrence, 
And thus far concerning the Acts of the Underſtanding. 

3, Concerning intellectual Habits or the genuine effects of theſe atts 
in the underſtanding Faculty, and they are divers and diverſiy exprefled 
by thoſe that have treated thereof, | | 

r.. Qpinion, when the aſſent of rhe Underſtanding is fo far gained by 
evidence of probability , that it rather inclines to one perſwalion thag 
to another, yet not altogether without a mixture of incertainty or 
doubring, 

2. Science or Knowledge effected by ſuch evidence, cui won poteft ſabeſſe 
falſum ; as in caſe of demonſtrative evidence, | 

3. Fides, or Faith, or Relief , which reſts upon the relation of another 
that we have no reaſonable cauſe to ſuſpe&, and upon this account we 
believe Divine Revelation when we are iufficiently convinced that it is 


Divine Revelation, we alſo believe our Senſes, becauſe we have the 


greateſt Moral evidence that we can reaſonably have of the truth of their 
reports, when they are not controlled by apparent Reaſon , impoſlbility, 
or improbability : We believe good and credible perlons, and this prin- 
cipally referrs to matter of fact , which we cannot or do not controll by 
our Senſes or other weighty evidence; as that there was ſuch a man as 
Fulizxs C:ſar, that there 1s ſuch a place as Rowe, though we never ſaw the 
one or the other , becauſe delivered over to us by credible perlons, aud 
ſuch who could probably have no end to deceive us. F 

4. Wildom, which is a complicated habit referring to all things to be 
known and done, the due compariſon of things and a@ions , and the 
preference of them according to their various natures and degrees. 

5. Prudence , which is principally in reference to ations to be done, 
the due means, order, ſeaſon, method of doing or not doing. 


6. Moral Virtues, as Juſtice , Temperance, Sobriety, Fortitude, 
[ Patience, 
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Patience, &c. for theſe begin in the Intelle& , though their exerciſe belong 
principally to the taculty of the Will. REY 

7. Arts Liberal or Mechanical , for though the exerciſe of thoſe (in 
which the formal nature of an Art conſiſts) be external, yet the Ideal 
notion and habit of them begins in the Underſtanding; and a man 
is firſt a Geometrician in his Brain, before he be (uch in his Hand. 

And all theſe habits of the intellectual Faculty are far advanced above 
what is found in Senſible Natures , rake the laſt for inſtance. Ir is true, 
we find a raredexterity in the Spider and Silkworm in framing of their 
threads, but this proceeds not from any Intelletual principle in them, 
but from an Inſtin& connatural to them , and whereunto they are deter- 
mined by the Law of their nature, again , we find in the Fox, the Hawk, 
and other Animals admirable ſagacities, wiles and ſubtilties'in getting 
their prey and in defending themlielves : But when we conlider the ſaga- 
city of the Humane Underſtanding , although the particular Iaſtin&s of 
ſome Animals are ſcarce imitable by it, yer it exceeds them in other things 
almoſt of the ſame nature, and fo by way of equivalence, or rather pre- 
lation in thoſe very Inſtin&ts, witneſs the Arts of Painting, Tapeſtry, 
Fortification , Archite&ure, the Engins whereby noxious and (ubtil Anj- 
mals are ſubdued, and infinite more ariſing from the fruitfulneſs of the 
Underſtanding and the dexterity of the Hand. And thus much touching 
the Intelle&ive Faculty, the ſeat of intelletive Perception and Countel : 
I come to conſider of that other Faculty, the Will, the ſcat of Empire 
and Authority, 

The Will therefore is that other great Faculty of the Reaſonable Soul , 
and it is not a bare appetitive power as that of the ſenſual appetite , but 
is a rational appetite, and is conſiderable, 1. In its Nature, 2, In its 
Obje, 3.Inits Ads. | 

1. The Nature of this Faculty is that it is free, domina ſnarum attionum, 
free from compulſion, and fo ſpontaneous, and free from determination 
by the particular Obje&t , wherein it differs from the ſenſitive appetite, 
which though ſpontaneous, becauſe moving from an inward principle, 

et is, if not altogether, yet for the moſt part determined in its choice 

y the external Objeft, But how far forth the Will is determined by the 
laſt a& of the practick Underſtanding , or how far ſuch a determination 
is, or is not conſiſtent with the eſſential or natural liberty of the Will, 
is not ſeaſonable here to diſpute. This liberty of Will, together with 
that other Faculty of Underſtanding , is that which renders the humane 
Nature properly capable of a Law, and of the conſequence of Law, 
Rewards and Puniſhments; which doth not properly belong to the animal 
Nature, becauſe deſtitute of theſe two Faculties. 

2. The Obje& of the Will is not confined to a ſenſible Good , but is 
much larger, namely, ſuch a Good as is compatible to an Intellectual 
Nature in its full latitude, ſuch as are moral and ſupernatural Good, 

3- The Ads of this Faculty ——_y divided into Volition , No- 
lition, and Suſpenſion : That divifion that herein better ſuits with my 
purpoſe are theſe , EleQion and Empire. 

1. EleQion or choice, and this in reference both to means and end; # 
for though the Schools tell us, that Eledo is only mediorum c non fints, | 
this is to be intended of the general end or good at large, and inits o_ 
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verlal conception, for when ſeveral particular ends are in propoſal , there 
is belonging to the Will a power of Ele@tion of theſe, as well as of the 
means to attain them, 

2. The Imperium voluntatis over the Body and the Faculties : We may 
obſerve in the humane as well as the animal Body two kinds of motions 
or exertions of Faculties z ſome are ſtiled natural or involuntary, ſuch is 
the motion of the Heart, the Circulation of the Blood, the perception 
of the Senſes ; when the Organs are open, and the Obje@ applied, theſe 
natural, though vital Faculties and Motions, are not under the com- 
mand of the Will immediately , for whether I will or will not , while I 
live, my Heart beats, my Blood circulates, my Ventricle digeſts what 
isin it, my Eye fees when open. But there be other Motions in the 
humane, and alſo in the animal Nature , that are ſubje& to the command 
of the Will in Man, and to the appetite in Brutes, as local motion , 
which in Animals is under the regiment of the Appetite, in Man under 
the regiment of the Will. 

Now this /mperium voluntatis may be conſidered in relation, 

1. To it felt: It can ſuſpend its own acting, either of electing or re- 
jecting. 

y 2. To the Underſtanding: Though it cannot ſuſpend its perception , 
onmmibus ad percipiendum requiſitts adhibitis , yet it may ſuſpend its deciſion 
or determination , or atleaſt its obſequzmm to luch decilion. 

3. The Paſſions, which are as it were the Satellites woluntatis, and 
follow the command of the Will , where the Will acts according to its 
power and authority, | 

4. To the animal Spirits, and the Veſlels in which they are received 
when deſigned tv Motion, namely the Nerves and Muſcles, thcie are all 
ſubje&t to the Empire of the Will, as to Local Motion of the whole 
Body or any part thereof, when the Spirits, Nerves and Muſcles are in 
their due and natural ſtate, 

5. To the ſenſual Appetite : And indeed herein is evident both the 
Empire and Sovereignty of the Will, and allo the viſible diſcrimination 
between the Humane Nature and the Animal or Brutal Nature, and its 
preference before it. In the animal Nature it is evident that the ſenſual 
Appetite is that which hath and exercileth the ſovereignty and dominion 
over the ſpontaneous actions of the animal Nature , that commands the 
Foot to go, the Mouth to eat , and all other the ſpontaneous motions in 
order to a ſenſible good : Bur in Man the ſenſual Appetite is Regimen ſub 
gravicre regim ne, the government of the Appetite 15 under the govern- 
ment of the Will and controlled by it, at leaſt where the reaſonable Fa- 
culty is not embaled and captived by ill cuſtom or diſorder. And this 
appears two ways : | 

x. Sometimes the very motion of the Appetite it ſelf is reſtrained by 
the Empire of the Will, fo that a man doth. not appetere that ſenſible 
good which otherwile he might or would , becauſe he will nots and 
this is the moſt natural and noble regiment of the Will over the ſenſual 
Appetite, 

2, Though it may fall out that the ſenſual Appetite may appetere bonum 
ſexſibile,, yet the Will may and doth controll the empire of the Appetite 
in the execution of that appeticion : As for — A man fees —_— 

p ruir, 
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fruit, and hedeſires it ; in ſo much, that were there not a controll over the 
empire of his Appetite, it would command the Hand to reach it, and 
the Mouth to cat it: But the contrary command of the Will ſuperſedes 
the command of the Appetite; the Appetite deſires it, but the Hand is 
forbidden by the Will to reach it. 

Now if any man ſhall {ay this contradiction appears , not only in the 
reaſonable Narure , but even in the ſenſible: The ſenſible Appetite is 
checked in its execution oftentimes by ſenſual Fear, as in Dogs and 
Horſes, and other Brutes, yea ſometimes by the remembrance of a tormer 
ſuffering for the like attempt to gratihe his ſenſual Appetite; and yer they 
are deſtitute of any ſuperior faculty of Will to iaterpole a reolibiriog 
upon the Appetite. I anſwer, this is true, for in ſuch caſes the impen- 
dent Fear is cither preſcnr or in memory, and ſo expected, and it being 
of a ſenſible evil, hath the ſame influence upon the ſenſual Appetite as 
the preſent good ; and therefore if the evil feared or impendent be a 
greater ſenlible evil than the good, it over-rules the Appetite to aver- 


- fation, as the Fiſh that loves the bait, yet feareth the hook , which it 


diſcerns as a greater ſenſible evil, the very Appetite is thereby determined 
to averlation. | 

But the controll of the Will upon the Appetite in the reaſonable Na- 
ture, is many times, and indeed moſt often done, not upon the account 
of a ſenſible evil felt or feared , which of it ſelf were ſufficient to deter- 
min the Appetite ; but ſometimes upon rhe account of ſuch hopes or fears 
as fall not under a ſenſitive notice, as of the command or prohibition by 
God; yea many times upon a bare Moral account of the :ndecorum , un- 
reaſonablenels, unſcalonablenels or utter unfitnels of the thing it ſelf, with- 
out any other motire of fear either of a —_ or future ſenſible incon- 
venience thereby ; which Moral conſideration can no way move the 
ſenſible Appetite, were it not for the Will, which being a rational Faculty 
15 moved by it, 

And this is all that I ſhall ſay touching the two great Faculties of the 
Soul, the Underſtanding and Will: Iſhall not add any thing here touching 
Paſſions or Aﬀections of the Mind, 1. Becauſe they are but a kind of 
appendices to the Will , the Satellites voluntatis ; thoſe of the concupilci- 
ble kind being as it were the flowers of the motion of Volition, thoſe of 
the ira(cible Lind the flowers of the motion of Averſation. 2. Becauſe 
the Paſſions for the moſt part are found in the ſenſible Nature, namely 
thoſe of love, hatred, delight, grief, expectation and fear ;, and thereforc 
I ſhall not here treat of them. 

3. I come now to conſider of thoſe rational Inſtin&s as I call 
them , the connate Principles engraven in the humane Soul ; which 
though they are Truths acquirable and deducible by rational conſequence 
and argumentation , yet they ſcem to be in{cribed in the very crafts and 
texture of the Soul antecedent to any acquiſition by induſtry or the excr- 
cile of the diſcurſive Faculty in Man, and theretore they may be well 
called anticipations, prenotions, or ſentiments characterized and engraven 
in the Soul, born with it, and growing-up with it till they receive a 
check by ill cuſtoms or educations, or an improvement and advancement 
by the due exerciſe of the Faculties. I ſhall ſhew firſt what they are: 
Secondly, what moves me to think that ſuch are connatural. 

I. Touching 
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1. Touching the former, I think thoſe implanted and connatural anti- 
cipations are thele, namely, That there is a God ,, that he is of greate(t 
Power, Wiſdom, Goodnels, and Perfection, that he is pleated with good, 
and diipleaſed with evil, that he is placable; that he is to be feared. 
honoured, loved, worſhipped, and obeyed, that he will reward the good, 
and punith the evil, a ſecret ſentimear of the immortality of the Soul, 
or that it ſurvives the Body to be capable of rewards and puniſhments, 
according to its deportment 1n this life z certain common notions of Moral 

ood and evil, of decorum and turpe ; that faith and promiſes are to be 

ept; that a man mult do as he would be done by; that the obſcene 
parts and actions , though otherwiſe-matural , are nor to be expoſed to 

ublick view, obvelatio prdendorum - that a man muſt be grateful for bene- 

t received : Theſe, and ſome ſuch common notions or 1atimate propea- 
ſions ſeem to be connaturally engraven 1n the Soul antecedently to any 
diſcurſive Ratiocination ; and thaugh they are nor ſo diſtin&t and expli- 
Cite, yet they are lecret Byaſles inclining the humane Nature primarily 
to what is uſeful and convenient for it in proportion to the ſtate of an 
intelle&ual Nature ; That as we ſee in Brutes, belides the exerciſe of 
their Faculties of ſenſitive Perception and Imagioation, thereare lodged 
in them certain ſenſible Inſtincts antecedent to their imaginative Faculty, 
whereby they are pre-determined to the good and convenicnce of the ſen- 
ſible Lite : $ there are lodged in the very cra/is and conſtitution of the 
Soul certain rational Inſtin&s whereby it is pre-dilpoled, inclined, and 
byaſſed to the good and convenience proportionable to a rational and 
intellectual Lite; a certain congenite ſtock of rational Sentiments and 
Inclinations which may go along with him, and fairly incline him to 
ſuch a trade and way as 1s ſuitable to the good of his Nature, fo that he 
is not left barely to the undetermination, incertainty, and unſteadineſs of 
the operation ot his Faculties, without a certain ſecret and gentle pre- 
difpoltion of them to what 15 right, decent, and convenient for thei 
manage and guidance by thele common anticipations , inclinations, and 
connatural Characters engraven in the Soul. 2, And that which in- 
clines me to believe this, 1s not only the congruity of the ſuppolition ro 
the convenience of the humane Nature, and the inſtance of the ſenſible 
Inftin&s in the animal Nature proportionate to their convenience, and 
the great importance of them to the convenience thereof : But alſo that 
which is oblervable in the attentive conſideration of the manners of Man- 
kind in general , which ſeems to have thoſe common ſentiments in them, 
and to accord in them in a very great meaſure; and though evil Cuſtoms 
and Education much prevails among men, yet it doth not wholly obl- 
literate theſe ſentiments, at leaſt trom the generality of Mankind. 

It muſt be agreed that thele rational Inſtindts, as I call them, are not 
always (o vigorous and uniform in their actings as the animal Inſtin&s 
of Brutes arc in their kind , which partly proceeds from that liberty of 
Will that is in the humane Nature which many times [ulpends or inter- 
rupts their energy and operation , partly from that mixture of the ſentient 
Appetite with the aCtings of the reaſonable Soul, which oftentimes tranl- 
port it: Even the more ſimple and nncompounded any Nature is, the 
more uniform are its motions and aftings; the natural Inſtincts and Pro- 


portions even of things inanimate (as of heavy Bodies to deſcend) are 
s more 
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more uniform than the very Inſtin&s of Brutes, who have a more com- 
licated form or nature : But as this accidental interruption of rational 
nſtin&s doth not diſprove their exiſtences , ſo Man hath a greater advan- 
tage by the exerciſe of his Rea(on and intelleive Faculties, to remoye 
thoſe interruptions, and improve thoſe connatural Sentiments or rational 
Inſtin&s to his ſingular uſe and benefit , which abundantly recompenceth 
thoſe Interruptions, 

And if any ſhall ſay that there are or may be other means of propa- 
gation of thoſe motions and inclinations in Men, namely. 1, A Tra- 
ditional traduction of them into the World, and 2. The Exerciſe of the 
humane Intelle&ual Faculties upon the occurrence and obſervation of 
external Objects and Events : I anſwer, J 

1. As touching Traditional communication and traduction of thoſe 
Truths that I call connatural and engraven, I do not doubt but many 
of thoſe Truths have had the help of. that derivation : But, firſt , ſuch 
a Tradition poſſibly hath not been without interruptions by evil Edu- 
cation , and yet theſe Sentimcnts have obtained almoſt in all Ages and 
Places, though.not without interſperſion of certain corrupt additaments, 
obtained likewiſe by evil Cuſtom or Education. Bur ſecondly, it can- 
not reaſonably be ſuppoſed that a Tradition could fo conſtantly and uni- 
verſally prevail and obtain among Mankind , unlels there were ſome com- 
mon conlonancy and copgruiry of ſomewhat inherent in Nature which 
ſuits, correſponds and ſuffragates to that Tradition , and cloleth with ir, 
and accepts it. ow 

2. Asto the other, concerning the Exerciſe and Attings of our Intel- 
letual Faculties, it muſt needs be agreed that thoic that I call Conna- 
tural Principles are in themſelves highly reaſonable , and deducible by a 
ſtrong precels of Ratiocination to be moſt true and moſt convenient g 
and conlequently the high exercile of Rariocination or intelledtive Dil- 
courle might evince their truth and excellency, though there were no ſuch 
originally inſcribed in the Mind : But this no more concludes againſt the 


. ſuppoſition, than it would conclude againſt the — of implanted 


Inſtin&s in Brutes , which as they are in themſelves highly reaſonable 
and uſeful to their ends, and evincible by true Realon to be (uch, as it 
may be any thing we know : Soalſo many, though not all the atings of 
thote Inftin&s might poſſibly in the Brutes themlelves be elicited by a 
ſtrong intention and exerciſe of their Phantaſie and (ſenſible Perception, 
Ratiocination, and Connatural Implantation, are but ſeveral means or 
diſcoveries of the ſame thing which in it ſelf is molt highly xeaſonable; 
only the latter is for the molt part lels dithcult, and readier at hand, But 

to the Objection. | 
1. Let any man butduly conſider how few men there are in the World 
that are capable in reſpect of the meannels of their Parts and Education, 
to act and improve their Intellects or Faculties to {o high a ſtrain as the 
eliciting of thoſe that I call Cennatural Principles by the ſtrength of 
their Intellectual Operation, this requires very choice Parts, great at- 
tention of Mind, ſequeſtration from the importunity of Secular employ- 
ments, and a long advertent and deliberate connexing of Conſequents; 
which falls not in the common road of ordinary men, but of Philoſo- 
phers, Metaphyſical heads, and ſuch as have had a more refined —— 
which 
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which 1s not the thoulandrh part of Mankind : Other men require a 

more eaſie and familiar acceſs to theſe Truths and Inclinations, and 
et = lee that thele Sentiments are not confined to the Ziterats of man- 
ind, 

2. Again, I appeal to the molt knowing men ia the World that have 
but had the leiſure to think ſerioully and converſe with themſelves, and 
that have kept their Minds free from the fumes of 1ntemperance and 
excels, paſſion and perturbation , whether next under Divine Revelation 
their belt and cleareſt ſentiments of Morality at leaſt have not becn ga- 
thered from the due animadverſion and inſpection of their own Minds, 
and the improving of that ſtock of Morals that they there fiad , and rhe 
tranſcribing of, that Original which they found firſt written there : It 1s 
true, that it is with the connatural Principles inſcribed in our Minds 
as it is with our Faculties, they lye more torpid, and inactive, and inevi- 
dent, unleſs they are awakehed and exerciſed, -like a ſpark involved in 
aſhes ; and being either ſuppreſſed or neglected they ſeem little better than 
dead, but being diligently attended, in{pe&ted and exerciſed , they expand 
and evolve themſelves into more diſtinction and evidence of themlelves. 
And therefore it was not without ſome kind of [ones 6 that ſome of 
the Ancients thought that Science was little elſe than Memory or Re- 
miniſcence, a diſcovery of what was in the Soul before, But whatever 
may be ſaid of ether matters, certainly the firſt draughts and ſtrictures of 
Natural Religion and Morality are naturally in the Mind. 

And hence ſome thinking men have heugtn that the ſpecifical dif- 
ference of the humane Nature is Propenſion to Religion, and therefore 
define Man to he Animal religioſwm , which could not be from any habit 
barely acquiſlite by the exerciſe of Faculties, unleſs the ſame were 
radically engraven 1n the very texture of his Soul, 

I ſhall add but this one thing more: Ir is plain that the exiſtence of 
a Deity as a Being of anfinite Perfe&tion , and conſequently of infinite 
Goodneſs and Juſtice to reward and puniſh, and of infinite Power and 
Wildom, is a truth that is highly rational and demonſtrable by the exer- 
cile of intellectual Faculties upon the conſideration of the Univerſe and 
its ſeyeral parts, and poſſbly the Immortality of the Soul is evincible by 
very great reaſon : Bur theſe great truths are not communicated barely 
by one kind of means, and it is needful, in reſpedt of their uſe, they ſhould 
all have all contributions, and not only Brains to __ a long train of 
conlequences. And yet we ſhall find in the generality of mankind (eſpe- 
cially when death begins to draw towards them) a very quick and active 
demonſtration of theſe convictions, and poſlibly many times more vi- 
gorous and active than that rational conviction that is wrought by Spe- 
culation and Syllogiſms , which evidenceth that theſe Principles of the 
exiſtence of a ws righteous and powerful God, and a ſtate of rewards 
and. puniſhments after death, are more univerſally engraven in the Craſis 
of the Soul by Almighty God in its natural conſtitution than barely by. 
the exerciſe of Faculties in Speculation and Ratiocination, 

And herein it muſt be remembred that I am in this Diſcourſe ſtill in 
the outward Court of the Gentiles, diſcourfing only as a reaſonable 
Man, and not taking in the aſſiſtance of the Chriſtiana Doctrine and thoſe- 
ſubſidia divine gratis that relate thereunto, _ 

ere- 
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Therefore to conclude this point, There ſeems to be rwo means of 
communicating and preſerving in the Soul and Conlcience thele great 
ſpeculative and moral Principles whereot I have even now treated, vis, 
1. That which I here call Connatural, or a certain rational Inſtin& en- 
graven in the Very Make and conſtitution of it: And as thoſe that write ' 
of Conſcience tell, us it hath three offices or a&ts, Syntereſ1s , Synerdeſts, 
and Epreriſis ; ſo thole Principles are lodged in that Cheft of the Con- 
ſcience called Systereſis. 

2. A ſecond means of attaining and keeping and improving theſe 
connatural Sentiments or rational Inſtin&s both ſpeculative and moral, 
is that admirable adaptation of the Faculties of rhe humane Soul ro thuſe 
Principles and Sentiments, that as the Eye dilcerns light and colour by 
a congruity between the viſive Faculty and the viſible Object, and as the 
Palate rafts and reliſherh its meat by the congruity between the Faculty 
and the Object, whereby it judgeth of what is good and embraceth ir, 
and what is evil to it, and rejects it : So in the humane Faculties, thoſe 
of his Intelle& and Will there 1s a proportionating of the Faculties to the 
Obje&t , whereby the former diſceros truth from falſhood, and moral 
good from moral evil , honeſtum & decorum trom indecens & twpe ; and 
accordingly the Will, when it aQts regularly and as it ſhould , accepts or 
rejects it ; But as the eſtimative Faculty in Brutes is neverthele(s con- 
ſittent with their connatural Inſtin&ts , which latter have till excellent 
uſe in the ſentient Province , fo this adaptation of the Faculties in Man 
to their Objects doth not exclude thoſe connatural , implanted, rational 
Inſtins in the humane Nature, but both conſiſt together, and are of 
admirable uſe to the humane Soul, | 

And thus far concerning the Soul of Man, its Faculties and In- 
ſtincts. 

I come now to conſider of the ſtructure and fabrick of the humane 
Body , and that not at large, for that will be for another place, but brief 
and ſummarily to give an acccount of: ſome of thoſe appropriate and dil- 
criminating notices wherein it differs from and hath preference above 
the molt perfect brutal Nature: And they are (uch as either concern the 
entire Fabrick of the Body, or ſuch as concern ſome (pecial Parts or Inte- 
grals thereof : bur I ſhall mingle them together as followerh. 

I. There is 1n the humane Fabrick a greater Majeſty and Beauty than 
in any Animal in the World beſides, and that appears, 1. In the erec- 
nels of his poſture, all other Animals have traniverſe Bodies, as Birds 
and Beaſts, and though ſome do raiſe themſelves upon their hinder legs 
to an upright poſture , yet they cannot endure it long, it is unnatural and 
uneaſic ro them , neither are the figures'or junctures or order of their 
Bones, Nerves, and Mulcles fitted to (uch a poſture. And it is obſer- 
vable, that the ftrufture of Man's Body is with that equilibration ( not- 
withitanding divers prominences therein ) the compoſure of his Nerves 
and Mulcles for the due motion of his Spirits, the ſtructure of his Feet 
are ſo ſingularly accommodated , that he maintains this ere poſture 
{tanding or walking, though his Feet, the Baſis of the Pillar of his Body, 
be much narrower than the latitude of hisBody. 2. In the Majeſty of his 
Face and Eyes. 3. In the Beauty of his Face : Beauty conſiſts principally 
in thele things, Figure , Symmetry, and Colour. No Bird, or erredivind 

Animal 
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Animal exhibits its Face in the native colour of its Skin but Man, all 
others are covered with Feathers, or Hair, or a Cortex that is abduced over 
- the Cutis, as in Elephants and (ome fort of /#4:az Dogs, and though in 
the torrid Climates the common. colour 1s black or {warthy, yer the 
natural colour of the temperate Climates 15 more tranſparent and beau» 
tiful, 

2. There is no Animal hath any Organ of equal uſe to the Arm and 
Hand of a Man, that Or2amum or2a%crum , an Organ accommodate to all 
the uſeful motions, operations, arts and uſes of his life ; Man is born with- 
out any offenlive or defenſive weapons like to thoſe of other Animals, 
but by the uſefulnels and accommodarion of rhis Organ and his Intelle- 
Rive faculty he maketh weapons and uſeth rhem, he forgeth and mouldeth 
Metals, builds Houles and Ships , makes his Cloaths and Ornaments, and 
exercileth all Arts for uſe and ornament, 

3- There 1+ no Creature that I know of, hath the like {tructure of 
his Leg and Foot , the former being only two to ſupport his Body, have 

reater and larger Muſcles than any Animal of no greater proportionable 
bene , and the latter being the Baſis of thoſe Pillars, are admirably fitted 
by their length and figure for his greſſus progreſſive. 

4. Since the Brain 1s the great Organ of Intelle&ion in Man, and of 
Imagination in Brutes, which are the two nobleſt Faculties of either 
Nature, it will not be amils toexamine the differences between the Brain 
of either , and the Nerves procceding from either , wherein none that 
I know hath given more light than Doctor 1:4 1n his Anatoray of the 
Head , all therefore that I ſhall do herein ſhall be to gather upthe moſt of 
thoſe obſervable differences that lye dilperled in that Book. 

1, The humane Brain 1s in proportion to the Body much greater and 
larger than the Brainsof Brutes , having regard to the (ize and proportion 
of their Bodies, and fuller of anfratts or finuations, and ſo more capa- 
ble of greater diverlity of employments and uſes in the Perceptive Fa- 
culties. | 

2. There are in the Brain certain portions called protaberantia annularis, 
nates, & teſtes; and that in thole Brutes wherein this protuberantia anau- 
lars is largeſt in proportion, thole Brutes are of greateſt ſagacity and ſub- 
tilty, as Foxes, Apes, cc. that though in Man thoſe prominences called 
pates and teites are the leatt , yet the protuberantia annular 15 greater in 
proportion in Man than in any Animal, the ſtructure of this Organ being 
fitted to a greater degree of natural ſagacity, 

3. That whereas in Brutes the only communication of the Brain with 
the Heart is by the mervus paris vagt derived fromthe Cerebellum, and 
ſpreading its branches into the Mulcle of the Heart, in Man there is not 
only the ſame communication of that Nerve, but a ramification of the 
nervw intercoftalis is allo interred into the Mulcle of the Heart, whereby 
a greater communication between the Brain and Heart 15 maintained in 
Man than in Brutes. 

4. That other ramifications of this nervus interceſtalis are derived into 
the Cheſt and Diaphragma, whereby principally that peculiar affe&ion of 
Laughter is excited, more appropriate to Man , together alſo thoſe others 
of Sternutation and other natural ations common to Men and Beaſts arc 
excited , but not from the like communication of that Nerve in Brutes, 
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And thus much ſhall ſerve to be (poken of the peculiarities of the Hu- 
mane Body, though what I before faid touching the Faculties of the 
Animal Nature in Man mult alſo be remembred touching the organical 
parts of his Body: There is no Organ in the Brutal Body ſublervient to 
che Animal Faculties, which is nor found in the Humane Body , with 
ſuch variations and additions as render them more curious, perfect, uleful, 
and admirably accommodate to his Animal Life and Faculties : But of this 
more fully hereafter. 

3- I thall now ſubjoin a Conſideration of Man in his whole Compoſite , 
conſiſting of borh his eſſential parts of Body ,and Soul, and of the aggre- 
gation of the Faculties and Organs belonging. to either, fo far forth as 
they evidence his appropriate and ſpecifical Excellency above the Animal 
Nature, 

The appropriate or ſpecifical a&ts of the humane compoſitum , are the 
capacity and faculty of initiruted Signs, expreflive of the inward con- 
ceptions of the Mind, which are of two kinds : 1. Audible, 2. Viſible 
Signs, 

The Audible Signs are inſtituted Speech or Language, the formal nature 
whereof conſiſts 1n two things: 1. Articulate Voice; 2. The accommo- 
dation of the Articulate Voice to the rendring or exprefling of the inward 
thoughts or intentions of the Mind: And herein 1s the great preference 
of the language of Man above that of Brutes or Birds, who though they 
have audible ſigns that exprels ſomething of their Imaginations or Appe- 
tites, yet they extremely differ from humane ſpeech : 1. They are bur 
ſhort and tranſient, like Interje&tions in ſpeech , whereby though they 
exprels the ſudden motions of their Phantaſte , Appetite, or Paſſions, 
yet they carry not with them any diſtin& ſerzes or long train of their 
Imaginations; they are ſhort and ſudden , ſomewhat like Sighs or Eju- 
lations in Man, 2. They arenot articulate, nor orderly, but ſhort, natural 
and broken. 3. When Birds, eſpecially by the fabrick of their Tongue 
and Palate, are taught to uſe articulate words, yet they underſtand nor 
their import, nor do render any conceptions of their Phantaſic by them , 
nor can anſwer a queſtion by them , but ule them inſignificantly, as the 
Organ or Pipe renders the Tune which it underſtands not. 

And by the help of ſignificant and articulate ſpeech, one Man expreſſeth 
the notions or conceptions of his Mind to another, inſtructs another , 
mutual commerce and ſociety is maintained, which could never be withour 
inſtitnted ligns. 

And this A& of inſtituted figns, eſpecially thoſe of Speech or Lan- 

uage, proceeds from the entire compefitum , the Mind iaſtituting the 
_ , and communicating its notions and deſires by it, and the Palate, 
Earinx, Tongue, and Lips, forming the Voice according to ſuch inſti- 
tution, whereunto they are moſt admirably accommodated by their Aper- 
tures, Nerves, and Muſcles, 

2. Thc inſtituted viſible Signs, are Writings, Geſtures, Tears, Motions 
of the Eye, Mouth, and Face, which were long to enumerate: By 
meansof writing , former Ages tranſmit the Memorials of ancient times 
and things ro poſterity ; Men underſtand the ſentiments, purpoſes, and 
deſires of one another , though abſent, and the living converſe with 
thoſe ancient Philoſophers , and others, that are long ſince dead. R. 
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And now in this compoſition of the humane Nature, we have theſe 
things obſervable : 

1. That in this contexture of the Humane Body and IntelleQual Soul we 
have a Creature made up, that 1s, nexus utrin{que mundi , intellettualis 
ſeilicet & corporei, The next Range of Beings above him are the pure and 
immaterial Intelligences , the next below him is the ſenſible Nature. Man 
isas it were the Comes /imitaneus of each Nature , participating of both. 
And we may oblerve, that in the procels of Natural Beings, there ſeem 
ſome to be Creatures placed as it were in the Confines of ſeveral Pro- 
vinces, and participating ſomething of cither; as in things that have 
life and that have not, there is placed the Minerals between the inanimate 
and vegetable Province, participating ſomething analogical to either : 
Between the vegetable and lenſitive Province there are Plant-animals, and 
ſome kind of Inlects ariſing from Vegetables, that ſeem to participate of 
both : Between the animal and rational Province, there ſeem to be ſome 
Animals that have a dark Image or reſemblance of the Influxes of Reaſon, 
So between the corporeal and intelle&tual World, there is conſtituted 
Man, participating much of both Natures : 1a qued non tranſitur ad extrema 
miſt per media. 

2. That Man in his conſtitution ſeems admirably fitted to the conve- 
nicnce of his Nature, a little World accommodated with Faculties and 
Organs admirably convenient to it ſelf, a kind of entire State, King- 
dom , or Republick within himſelf, fitted with all accommodations and 
requiſites for the due Regiment of himſelf, as a Senſible and IntelleQual 
Being : He hath the Council or Senate of his Intelle&, and her ſubſer- 
vient Acts and Faculties to adviſe him, the Empire and Regiment of his 
Will to command the Satellites and Miniſters of his Paſſions and Animal 
Spirits to execute his Conlcience for his Tribunal : There wants nothing 
withia this little Circle of himſelf, which may be requiſite to order that 
little compacted Province for its Political Regiment, 

And thus far concerning Man, as relating to himſelf, his Parts , Fa- 
culties, and entire Compoſition : It remains, that we take a little ſurve 
of him, as heſtands in relation to things without him, which is the laſ 
Conlideration that I promiſed in this brief Inventory of the Humane 
Nature and Excellencies, 

The Humane Nature, thus fitted with theſe Faculties, is admirably 
accommodated to a threefold relation to ſomewhat withour him , namely, 
To Almighty God: To the'reſt of Mankind: And to this mundns aſpetta- 
bilis wherein he lives. 

1. ToAlmighty God for being a Creature endued with an Immortal 
Soul, endued with thoſe great Faculties of — and Will, and 
thoſe Facultates Ancillares of his Aﬀettions, he is rendred into a capacity , 
i. Of knowing Him: 2. Of knowing his Will , and what is acceptable to 
Him, for it is in a great meaſure inſcribed ia his Soul : 3. Of being a fir 
Subje& to Him, and to obey Him: 4. Of loving and truſting in Him : 
5. Of glorifying of Him, eſpecially in the Contemplation of His Works, 
which are propoſed to his Senſe and Underſtanding : 6. Of Invoking and 
Worſhipping: And 7. Finally , to enjoy the Bleſſed Viſion of Him, by 
reaſon of the congruity of his Immortal and Intellectual Nature to ſuch a 
fruition, And thus we have him ia his Duty, Religion, and in his 

Happineſs, Immortal Life. K 2 2, To 
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2. To the reſt of mankind he is accommodated with Moral principles 
inherent in his Nature, and improvable by the excrcile of his Faculties, 
aS is before ſhewn, he is accommodated with Speech and Intellectual 
ſigns to maintain intercourſe and mutual communion and commerce; and 
his very diſpoſition and the mutual neceſfitudes of humane Nature ne- 
ccſſarily maintain mutual offices and correipondence between them, and 
the accommodations of Government and Laws are the fruit and pro- 
ductions of his Intelleual nature, and the ſupport of ſociety. 

3. To the reſt of the viſible World, there is an admirable accommo- 
dation of the humane Nature and Faculties to the Aſunare aſpectabilis, and 
of the ſeveral parts of it, and of them to it. 

I. . Ot the Faculties of the humane Nature to the viſtble Univerſe, 
eſpecially the vegetable and animal Natures, which by means of the ad- 
mirable advantage of his Intellect, and that ſingular Engin of the Hand, 
he hath $kill and power to ſubdue and bring under , whereby he exer- 
ciſeth dominion over them and protection of them, as the Vicegerent 
and Deputy of Almighty God, 

2. Ot the Univerlie and parts thereof to the humane Nature and Fa- 
cultics, which were infinite to cnaumerate , I ſhall only. inſert ſome of 
them. 

1. A kind of awful ſubjection and fear of. the greateſt part of the ani- 
mal Nature, of him and to him, and though ſome be lo hardy and unruly 
asto reſiſt him , yet he wants not power by the advantage of his Under- 
ſtanding and Hand to ſubdue and maſter them. 

2. An accommodation of moſt of the things within the compaſs of 
the vilible Univerle to his uſe and convenience, which though I cannot 
ſay it is the only or the prime end of their being, yet they are ſingularly 
accommodated to the uſe, delight and benefit oft mankind, as might eaſily 
appear by an enumeration of particulars : The light, motion, and in- 
fluence of the Sun and Stars, the nature, poſition and frame of Elements; 
the variety and concurrence of the Meteors, the fertility of the Land, 
the poſition of the Ocean, the interſperſion of the Rivers, the various 
Minerals , Vegetables and Animals , ſome ſerving for his food , ſome 
for his clothing , ſome for his labour and travel, ome for his delight; 
the w hole compals of Nature affording infinite variety of Inſtances of this 
kind. 

3. An admirable accommodation of all the things in the World to his 
Facultics, and for their delight, advancement and improvement. He 
hath the perception of Senſe, to which all the viſible Obje&s of the 
World are preſented, and he hath the light and ſearching Faculty of his 
Underſtanding , which as it is qualified tor fuch an employment of Con- 
remplation, ſo it hath a fruitful exhibition of Objects of great variet 
and excellency, the knowledge whereof doth not only delight and enric 
his Faculties, but are ſo many manuductions to the knowledge and admi- 
ration of the infinite Wildom, Power and Goodneſs of the Creator and 
Upholder of them. 

And thus I have given a ſhort and brief eſtimate of the peculiar 
Excellencies of the Humane Nature: I did not delign a large or exa&t 
enumeration or deicription of them : There is not any one particular 
above-mentioned but would take up the bulinels of a juſt Volume , and 
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I am cafily conlcious that I have omitted many things that poſſibly might 
be of as great importance as any that I have mentioned : But this brief 
Inventory I have here given as preparatory to what follows, and to 


r_—_ the Reader , 2+ That a natural Indagation according to the 


ghr of natura: Reaſon touching the Origination of ſuch a Creature as 
this, is no contemptible or unworthy enquiry : 2. That ſurely fuch a 
Creature as this thus accommudated could not have his Origination 
from any les than an Intelle&tual, moſt Wiſe, Powerful and Beneficent 
Being , the great God, Creator and Governour of Heaven and Earth: 
And this is the [cope and end of my bulineis in this Tra, the ſhort Sy- 
nopſts whereot 15 as followerh. 

There are two grand Opinions among the Ancients touching the 
Origination of Man : The firltis, That Humane Species had no beginning, 
but was Eternal, the ſecond, T hat it had a beginning. | 

In the firſt place, I examin the {uppoſition of the Eternity of Mankind 
in their ſucceſſive Generations: And in order thereunto I take up the 
confideration of the Eternity of the World as it is now conſtiruted, and, 
whether it be in Nature poſitble that it ſhould be fo: I then deſcend to 
the particular conſideration of the Eternity of Mankind , whether al- 
though there ſhould be a poſlibility of an eternity of ſome permanent 
created Beings, whether yet there be a poſſibility in Nature, or any proba- 
bility of evidence that Mankind can be eternal 4 parte ante , or without 


beginning. 


This I oppoſe by Arguments of two kinds; 1. From the very re- . 


pugaancy in Nature of ſucceſſive Beings to be without an inception, or 
etcrnal, and upun thele kind of evidences I do indeed lay the principal 
weight and (trefs of my Concluſion , becauſe though theſe kind of 
Arguments may ſeem more obſcure, yet upon a due conſideration of 
them they are highly conſequential and concludent to my purpoſe. 

2, The ſecond lort of evidences are Moral evidences, wherein I take 
into conſideration moſt of thule Moral evidences that have been colleted 
by others or thought of by my (elt againſt the Eternity of Mankind : 
Whereupon I do conclude, 1. That lingly and apart many of them are 
ſubjc& to exception, yet collectively they make up a good moral evi- 
dence touching a temporary inception of the humane Nature: 2. I do 
conſider the particular deticiencies of thoſe moral evidences taken ſingly 
and apart: 3. 1 ſubſtitute other moral evidences that even ſingly and 
apart have cach of them a great moral and topical evidence of this truth, 
and are not capable of any conliderable Ovjection againlt them, though 
taken ſigil/atim and apart. 

But when all is done, I lay the great ſtrels of my. Concluſion upon 
the firſt fort of Evidences natural , vr metaphyfical , which ſeem to me 
no le(s than demonitrative; and therefore if no other moral evidences 
were added thereunto, or if thoſe mural evidences thould be capable of 
exception (45 ſome of them are) yet the truth of the Concluſion againſt 
the eternity of Mankind 1s (ufficiently ſupported by thole that I offer in 
the firſt place , w hich I call Phyſical and Metaphyſical. 

2. Again, I then come to conſider that Opinion which ſuppoſeth an 
Inception of the Humane Nature. 


I conſider the various Hypotheſes that theAncients entertained touching the 
; manner 
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manner of that Origination , and ſhew the abſurdity of them 1a their 
ſeveral orders. 

I then conſider the Moſaical Hypotheſis, and the great reaſonableneſs 
thereof upon a bare Natural or Moral accompt , without taking in the 
Infallibility of Divine Revelation. 

In order to that, I conſider the whole Moſaical Syſteme or Hiſtory of 
the Creation of the World, the admirable congruity it hath, both with 
it ſelf, and with adue and unprejudiced and conliderate Reaſon. 

And laſtly, I deduce certain Corollaries or Conſequences from the 
whole Diſcourſe, both Theoretical and Moral, and this is in effec the 
whole Method of what theſe Papers contain: Wherein I proceed meerly 
upon an account of Natural Reaſon and Light , becaule in this Diſcourle 
I deal with ſuch as are either only or moſt commonly guided and gory 
by ſuch Sentiments, and therefore I do not call in to my aſſiſtance the 
Authority of Divine Revelation , though that of it ſelf doth and ought 
to carry the full and unqueſtionable Afſent of all good Men that are 
acquainted therewith, 


CAP. IL 


A brief Conſaderation of the H ypotheſes that concern the Eternity of the 
World. 


Lrhough I intend not a large Diſcourſe touching their Suppoſitions 

that hold the Eternity of the World, yet it will be convenient a 
little to conſider it, for the better application of what follows in the 
enſuing Diſcourſe, touching the Eternity of the Succefſions of Mankind, 
and the poſſibility or impoſſibility thereof. 

The Suppoſition of the Eternity of the World is conſiderable under a 
double relation: 1. With "relation to the Notion of Eternity: 2. With 
relation to the Subject it ſelf , which they would havecternal, namely, 
the World , cither wholly or in ſome parts thereof. 

In relation to Eternity it ſelf, two things are to be premiſed : 1. What 
itis; 2, What its Kinds are. 1. As to the former, in all this Diſcourſe 
I call that Eternal which is without beginning , or eternal 2 parte ante, 
2. Things thus ſuppoſed Eternal may be of wm, . either ſuch as have 
an Eternity ſimply independent upon any thing without it, or from which 
it ſhould derive that Eternal Being, as we and all good Men fay that 
Almighty God is Eternal: Orelſe, ſuch an Eternity as yet ſuppoſeth its 
dependence upon Almighty God as its Cauſe. And they that attribute 
the firſt kind of Eternity to the World , muſt do it upon one of theſe two 
grounds, viz. That there 1s no other firſt Being , no firſt Cauſe, no God , 
upon whom the World ſhould depend, or from whom it ſhould derive 
this its Eternal Exiſtence : And this is the grofſelt and moſt irrational 
Suppolition, as well as the fouleſt Atheiſm, that can be imagined. Or 
elſe, That although there be in truth ſuch a Being as God, yet the 
World had not this its Eternal Exiſtence by any derivation or influx from 
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Him , but hath it abſolutely and independently, This is the Epicurean 
Atheiſm, which though it eppoſe the Eternity of the World in that 
conſiſtency that now it hath, yet it afſerts the Eternity of thoſe ſmal! and 
infinite particles of Matter, and the coalition of them iato that ſtare 
wherein they.now are 1n proceſs and ſucceſſion of time and motion , yet 
without any dependence of the one or the other upon Almighty God, 
whom he totally ſecludes from the concerns of the World. 

Others there are again, that attribute an Eternity to the World, but yet 
withall acknowledge Almighty God, and alio Him to be the Efficient 
thereof : And therefore though they attribute an Eternity to it,yet it is but a 
dependent Eternity , and {othough it be Eternal , yet it is but an Eternal 
Effect of an Eternal Caule, Theſe are much more tolerable than either 
of the former , for they aſlert a God , and likewiſe the dependence of the 
World in its Eternal Exiſtence and Duration upon Almighty God, as the 
Cauſe and Root of that Being of the World. 

But among thole that thus aſſert this dependent Eternity of the World 
upon Almighty God as its Caule or Efficient, there ſeems to be two Parties, 
namely, 1, Such as ſuppoſe Almighty God the Neceſſary Cauſe of the 
World as his Neceſſary Effe.2.Such as ſuppoſe Him meerly the Yolunta 
Cauſe of the World and of its Eternity. Of the former fort, that luppole 
Almighty God the Neceſſary Caule of the World and of its Eternal 
Exiſtence, rhere ſeem to be theſe rwo Parties or different Opinions, 

x, Such as ſuppole the World a meer natural and neceſſary Emanation 
from God as its neceſſary Cauſe, without any manner of intrinſecal free- 
dom in Himſelf ro do or be otherwiſe, and conſequently it being a 
neceſſary and connatural Effe& of the firſt Cauſe, it muſt be neceſſarily 


as ancient as Himſelf, and if Almighty God be (as He is) moſt neceſſarily, 


ſo upon the ſame neceſfity He is the Caule of the World, and the Wor 

a neceſſary, and conſequently Eternal, Production neceffarily Howing 
from the (lame , as if the Sun be Eternal, his Light, which neceſfaril 
flows from the Exiſtence of the Sun, is likewiſe neceſfarily Eternal. This 
ſcems to be the Opinion of Ariftorle , and ſome others that follow him, 

2. Again ſomethere havebeen , who will not have Almighty God to 
be a mecr natural and neceſſary Cauſe of the World, but Tack a Cauſe 
as is a free Agent , agens per intellettum & voluntatem, and that the World 
was an Effect of Him, not as a natural or neceſſary, but as a volunta 
and free Agent : And yet the World was neceſſarily Eternal, thoug 
freely willed to be Eternal. For they do ſuppole, that in as much as God 
Almighty is neceſſarily Good and Wile, and it is part of his Perfeftion to 
will what is beit, and always to will it, therefore the Divine Will was 
alwaysdetermined , even eternally , to will the Exiſtence of the World, 
as a thing eternally conſonant to the Perfection of his Nature, to will and 
always to will what is beſt: And there was never, 1n all the vaſt and 
boundleſs Period of Eternity, any one moment wherein he willed not 
to communicate his own Benignity and Bounty to ſomething without 
Him, and therefore though he freely willed the World to be, as a free 
Agent , yet that freedom of his Will was from all Eternity determin'd, 
by the Perfe&t Goodneſs and Beneficence of his Nature, ever to will what 
He once willed, and conſequently to will the World to be Eternally : 
Herein confounding the Divine Goodneſs with the Divine REEY 
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and Benignity, the former being indeed neceſſary , but the latter under 
the Conduct and Guidance of his Free Will , indetermined by any thing 
but it lelt, 

Others there are that attribute the Being of the World ro the meer be- 
neplacttum voluntatts divine , neither determined as a meer Natural caule, 
nor determined by any intrinſecal obligation of his own Goodnels , bur 
only that he willed it becauſe he willed it, though moſt wiſely and boun- 
titully : Many of thele do not indeed conclude the World to have been 
etcrnal , but in contormity to the trurh of the Sacred Scriptures conclude 
it to be creatcd in the beginning of time, but yet do again conclude 
that there is nothing in the nature of the thing either on the part of 
Almighty God, or on the part of the World ir lelf, or on the part of 
the manner of its Creation which is in{tantanous and per modum ema- 
zationis ; bur that ſuch parts of the World at leaſt as have a permanent 
exiſtence, and are not in a flux of ſucceiſion , might have been not only 
in ſome period antecedent to that point of time wherein de fatto it was 
created , but allo that it might have been thus eternally created. if rhe 
Divine beneplacitum had lo pleaſed : And therefore many of thole do not 
conclude that it was lo, but that it might have been (0 eternally created, 
yer frecly and voluntarily without any of the two foregoing neccſlities. 
Thus - qUI#As, Swrvez and {ome others, 

And thus having conſidered theſe various ſuppolitions touching the 
d:v'1rs qualitics or qualifications of this eternal Exiſtence of the World, 
I thall now co:1lider the tubje&t Matter which men would thus have to 
be eternal , vr at leaſt p: Mic tu be ſuch, namely the World. And 
herein even many of the aflertors of the Eternity of the World, or the 

ſibility rhereot, have ( and not without caule ) taln into divers conclu- 
10NS, 

By the World therefore we muſt underſtand either the Matter. of the 
World ſimply in it {elf , without being derermined to this determinate 
Fabrick wherein it is; and thus it ſhould ſeem that all thoſe ancient Phi- 
loſophers that have aflerted the Eternity of the World , as 4r:ftcrle, and 
before him Orelixs Lucan : or, that have aflerted novitatem mundt in hat 
conſtitwtioxe, have agreed z thus Epicure, that aflerts the coalition of Aroms 
into this Fabrick that we ſee, was of later edition than Eternity, yer 
aflerts that theſe Aroms were eternal : and thoſe Ancients mentioned by 
Ariftotle in the 8** of his Phyſicks, that held that the World was made, 
and unmade and made again by eternal viciſſitudes of Amor > Inimicitca, 
yet held the conſtituent Matter thereof eternal. And this leems to be the 
moſt comprehenſive acceptation of the World. 

2, Again, by the World we may underſtand the World as it is now 
framed , the viſible World in that form and conſtitution as it now is: 
And thus it ſeems, Ariſtotle and thoſe others that hold it proceeds necel- 
farily from God as a neceſlary cauſe, or as a caule determined by his intrin- 
ſick Guodnels, have held the World to be cternal ; but yer we muſt nor 
reit here. The World is like a goodly Palace, a fair large Building , 
but as in (ſuch a Palace there is firſt the cale or fabrick or woes of the 
Structure it ſelf, and beſides that there are certain additaments that con- 
tribute to 1ts ornament and uſe, as various Furniture, rare Founta:ns and 


Aqueducts, curious Motions of divers things appendicatcd to it, as 
locks. 
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Clocks, Engins , cc. ſo in the goodly Univerle there are the great Stru- 
&ure it ſelf, and its great integrals the Heavenly and Elementary Bodies, 
framed in (ach a poſition and ſituation, the great Sceleton, as I may call 
it, of the World : But beſides this there are very various and curious 
furnitures and accommodations of the Univerle, as for inſtance, in our 
inferior World various Animals, Vegetables, Meteors, Minerals, Mix- 
tures, and Men, and in the Heavenly Bodies various Motions and 
Aipetts. | 

_ it will be neceſſary for him that aſſerts the Eternity of the World 
as now it ſtands, or the poſſibility of ſuch an eternity, to conſider whe- 
ther he applies his aſſertion to the whole World , as conſiſting not only 
of the greater integrals whereof it conliſts, as the Heavenly and poſſibly 
the Elementary Bodies z but allo of that furniture thereof conſiſting of 
Men, Animals, Vegetables, Meteors, Minerals, and thoſe accommodations 
that are to it, as the Motions of the Heavenly Bodies; or whether he 
intends only ſore parts of it which ſeem more capable of an eternal 
exiſtence, as being more fixed, and in themſelves permanent, and fo 
more able to ſuſtain an eternal and conſequently an immutable exi- 
ſtence. 

And upon examination we ſhall WM find either of theſe choices full 
of incurable difficulties , if not utter impoſſibilities, in relation to an 
eternal exiſtence of the World or any parts thereof. 

And this I ſhall in the order of this Diſcourſe evince againſt all thoſe 


former ſuppolitiogs of Eternity ; namely, 1. Agaiaſt thoſe that aſſert 


an independent eternal exiſtence of the World : 2. Againſt thoſe that 
aſſert an eternal but dependent exiſtence thereof upon Almighty God , 
as 4 meer natural and neceſlary Cauſe thereof: 3. Againſt thoſe that 
aſſert an eternal exiſtence of the World dependent upon God as a free 
intelleual and voluntary Agent, but yet determined in his external 
emanations by the neceſſity of the Goodneſs and Beneficence of his aature : 
4. Againſt thoſe that aſſert at leaſt a oy of an eternal exiſtence of 
the World , but dependent upon the freedom of the Divine Will unde- 
termined by the neceſſity of his Beneficence. 

Firſt therefore concerning the ſuppoſition of the Eternity of the World 
in general, I ſhall not in this place diſpute whether there be an utter 
impoſſibility of any material Being to be either independently or depen- 
dently eternal , enough may be ſaid —_ it from the incapacity of any 
material Being to ſuſtain ſuch a kind of duration 4 parte axte, and yet 
without any derogation to the Divine Omnipotence or Goodneſs, which 
though infinite, yet cannot communicate ſuch a duration to that which 
ig its own intrinlick nature is not capable of it: Nor ſecondly , ſhall I 


diſpute whether there be any ſuch material or corporeal Being or Beings 


within the compals of the Univerſe, that hath or may have ſuch a kind 
of —_ or fixednels in being that may be capable of an eternal 
exiltence 4 Pe ante , cither dependently or independently upon Al- 
mighty God, admitting by way of argument, but not granting it pol- 
fible,that in the nature of the thing ſome material or corporeal Being may 
be of ſuch a fixed, permanent confiltence as may ſuſtain ſuch an eternal exi- 
ſteace; and I here omit this diſpute not becauſe I make the leaſt doubt 
of the beginning thereof by Creation, but becauſe theſe are matters that 


require 
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require a longer and ſtrifter procels of enquiry and debate than I intend 
in this place: and therefore I ſhall deſcend to things that are more plain 
and evident, and yet ſuch as will abundantly ferve my delign in the in- 
quiry in hand. : 
And therefore for the preſent I ſhall grati« argument: admit or luppole, 
1. That there are or may be ſome corporeal things in the compals of the 
Univerſe that may poſlibly be of ſuch a fixednels, itability and permanent 
nature that may ſuſtain an eternal exiftence, at leaſt dependently upon 
the ſupreme Cauſe. 2. And that poſſibly Matrer ir felt undetermined 
ro any particular form, or under any particular conſtitution, the Heavenly 
Bodies, the Elementary Bodies, and ſuch as ſeem to have a lunple nature, 
and poſſibly their figure, poſition, and firuation may be luch as mighr 
have this eternal exiltence, as the Sun, the Stars, the eAher, the tour 
Elements, -we will, for avoiding diſpute touching it tor the preleat, 
admit them to have been, or that poſſibly they might have been of thar 
nature, quality, diſtance each from other crernally as now they are, like 
the great integrals and contignations, hgure and concamerations of a 
goodly Palace : Theſe things I ſay, though in themſelves moſt certainly 
untrue, I ſhall for avoidance of difficult diſputes admit at preſent. Yet 
I farther ſay, that though all theſe things were admitted, yet there are 
ſome great and conſiderable parts and integrals, and _— unto 
the Manaus aſpectabilis that we ſee, that are purely impoſſible to be eternal, 
and do ae fatto appear fo to be, and conſequently it is apparent that the 
World in its full Jatitude and comprehenſion cannot be eternal. 
And herein I ſhall nor fix upon little or inconſiderable things, bur 
upon (ſuch as highly contribute to the excellency, beauty and ulſcfulneſs 
' thereof, neither ſhall I ix upon individuals which are apparently tranſient, 
and neceſſarily have their beginning, duration and end in certain known 
dererminate portions of time , as 1s evident in the individuals of all 
kinds or fpectes of mixed,ſublunary Natures : Burt I ſhall apply my elf to the 
ſpecies themſelves, which moſt that aſſert the eternity of the World aſſert 
to be eternal, or to ſuch individuals as are rhe ſingle Conlervators of their 
own ſpecres. 
And in this debate I ſhall take my meaſure from things in Nature as 
I find them, and it is reaſonable I ſhould doo, eſpecially conſidering that 
this Diſcourle concerns principally the Judgments or Opinions of thoſe 
men that are the great afſertors of Nature, and the eternity of thoſe Laws, 
Rules, Orders, or Methods of Nature which they now find and obſerve 
init: Andit were a = vanity and raſhneſs eſpecially for ſuch men to 
reje& thoſe reaſons which are drawn from the nature of rhings as now 
they appear, or for them to go about to anſwer thoſe reaſons by ſu 
fitions of a variety in things from what they now appear. If there- 
fore the ſtate and method of things ro be inſtanced in, as they now appear, 
do involve a repugnancy to an eternal exiſtence , the Arguments drawn 
from that Suppoſitien muſt be concluſive, at leaſt to thoſe great Prieſts 
and Venerators of Nature and its appearances. 
Thoſe things therefore that I would inſtance in, as in their owa nature 
uncapable of eternal exiſtence 4 parte ante, are theſe : 
1. All things that are of all hands agreed to be concreted of other 
things , and neceſſarily in their own nature require a pre-exiſtence of 
thoſe 
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thole more {imple Bodies out of which they are concrered, and a pre- 
exiſtence of ſome preparatory antecedent motion for their coalition , 
mixtionnd concretion; as Animals, Vegetables, Minerals, Meteors, and 
regularly all mixt Bodies, 

2. All things that are in their own nature ſucceſſive, as all Motion, 
Alteration , Generations, Corruptions, and all things that in their own 
conſtitution have as it were intrinſecally annexed to them , or art leaſt 
neceſſarily belonging to them in reſpect of their {ituation and poſition, 
and juxta-policion to other things , a neceſſary ſubjection to alteration or 
corruption. | 

3. All rhings that do not , nor (their nature conſidered ) cannot perſiſt 
in one immutable ſtate, but have variety in the nature and manner of 
their exiltcace neceſſarily by the laws of their nature annexed to 
them. 

Thele things conſtituted and being in that ſtate we find them, cannot 
withour a toral alteration of their nature and being from what 1n truth 


they are, nor in the ſtate of nature wherein they are placed, can they be _ 


eternal. or without beginning: And thele are very conſiderable and mo- 
mentous parts or appendices of the World, and it it had been eternall 
without thele, it had been a very lame and defective World, and ſuch 
as the wileſt man under Heaven could hardly underſtand for what uſe 
it would be, or why it ſhould have continued in ſuch a deteQive con- 
dition from the endleſs period of Eternity : Or at leaſt if it had its uſe and 
beauty, certainly it had not had the ſame ule that now it hath, nor the 
ſame beauty that now it hath. 

And the conſequence thereof is of great moment and importance, 
viz, If thele great acceſſions to the World, whereof I am ſpeaking, could 
not be eternal , and yet without them the World would have been greatly 
deficient from what it is, the greateſt Arguments for the Eternity of 
the reſt of the World will neceſſarily fall off: for the ſame reaſon rhar 
concludes for the neceſſity of an eternal exiſtence of the World, would 
as effectually conclude for the eternal exiſtepce of that which highly con- 
duceth to he beauty, ule, and ends of theQaiverſe, which yet we ſhall 
find cannot be eternally exiſting, as it concludes for the eternity of ſuch 
integrals of the World which poſſibly might be eternal. Again, if it be 
inconſiſtent with the nature of many of thoſe things eternally to be, 
which yet contribute much to the glory, beauty , ulefulnels and excel- 
_ of the World, as mixt Bodies, motion, and alteration, how can 
we think that there is a necefhty in the Divine Nature to have made thar 
Caſe or Sceleton of the World from eternity which ſhould have been in 
ſo great a meaſure uleleſs,, and wanting that beauty, order, ule and per- 
fetion which it obtains from the contribution of mixt Bodies, motions, 
and alterations * And what could be thought a ſufficient motive to have 
had an eternal Carcaſs of an Univerſe wherein the materials and poſitions 
of it were eternally laid together, and to conſiſt infinite millions of 
Ages, and yet that which gives it its beauty and ornament and uſe, at 
leaſt in a great meaſure, muſt be brought to a beginning five, or (ix, or 
ten thouſand years ſince, and not before * The nearneſs or novity there- 
fore that is neceſlarily required in theſe great contributions to the beauty 


and uſe of the Univerſe is a great evidence of the novity of all the reſt : 
L 2 And 
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And therefore although the Houle mult be built ſome time before it be 
furniſhed, and the Watch muſt be made, the materials formed, adapted and 
fitted, and the whole put together before it be put in motiog, yet it 

ts were unneceſſary and vain to luppole the Cale or Fabrick of the Houle , 
or the Fabrick and Compoſition of the Watch , were an infinite time 
before its furniſhing and ſetting into motion. 

But to the buſinels it (elf, and the Inſtances above given : 

x. It ſeems inconliſtent with the Nature of mixed Bodies that they 
ſhould be eternal, for then they mult be as ancient as thoſe ſimple Bodies 
out of which they are taken. 

That there arc in our inferior World divers Bodies, that are concreted 
out of others, is beyond all diſpute. We lee it in the Meteors, the 
Clouds are attracted out of moitt and watry, and allo earthy Vapours 
Stones and Minerals do grow and ariſe in the Earth , out of the ſucces 
terreſtris digeſted by the heat of the Sun: Divers Vegerables, and ſome 
Animals, ſpoxte nata, ariſe from the temperament ot the terreſtrial and 
watry Matter, the inſinuations of the «#ber and Air into it, and the 

| influence of the Sun : Other Animals, and ſome Vegetables, have a more 

L © regular production from Seed, as ſome of the perfecter ſort of Vegetables, 
and the nobler Animals, and Men, which ſeminal Principle is a mixture 
of the divers particles of Matter and Spirits, derived and elicited from 
the Plant or Animal, 

And as it is apparent, that there are ſuch mixt Concretions, fo it is 
apparent, that before the actual concretion' of theſe mixt Bodies there 
mult be pre-exiſtent to it: 1. The Matter, or more ſimple Bodies out of 
which they are concreted : Again, 2. There muſt be antecedent to it that 
Ethereal or Solar heat, that muſt digeſt, influence, irradiate, and pur 
theſe more ſimple parts of Matter into motion and coalition : And 3. Be- 
fore the full and perfe& formation of this concrete, there mult be a pre- 

aration , and digeſtion, and formation of this Matter, before it come 

into a perfe& Concrete , be it of what kind foever , and this preparation, 

digeſtion, and formation , requires a competent #074, or time, antece- 

dent to its complete and full conſtitution. All theſe are evident, ina 

more ſpecial and eminent manner 1n the production of Animals and Vege- 

tables , but I hall at preſent rake the Inſtance, that is obvious every day 

in our Gardens, in the production of a common Flint or Pebble : Firſt , 

there is the more ſimple Matter , out of which it borrows its ſubſtance, 

namely, the Earth , arid the Water or Moiſture, then there is the heat 

of the Sun, that digeſts and concoRts both ; then there is the conjuadtion 

and coheſion of the Matter into a more looſe, or indigeſted and fofter 
conſiſtency like Mortar or Clay, and —_ it 15 prepared to the con- 

crement of a Pebble or Flint , which poſſibly in a week or a month it 

perfectly obtains. Every Man muſt needs ſee, that in the natural courſe 

of things this Pebble doth ſuppole, as pre-exiſtent to it, the more ſimple 

Matter out of which it is delumed, the heat and influence of the Sun, 

and the due preparation of the Matter z which takes up a competent time, 

pe and that neceſſarily, before this Pebble had its complete Being : And 
| conſequently , in the courſe of Nature, it is impoſhble that any Pebble 
was eternal, for it neceſſarily required theſe things to have been before 


!t could be, and yetif it were eternal, it muſt have been as ancient as 
that 
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that Earth, and that Water , which was its material conſticuent , and 
as that Sun, whole heat digeſted it, or coagulated it, or as that prepa- 
ration which preceded its conſiftence. 

And though this Inſtance be of one Individual, and that of the baſeſt 
nature, yer the very ſame reaſon holds in all mixed Bodies, as in Meteors, 
Comets, Minerals, Vegetables, Animals, their Seeds and Productions. 
The conlequence of this 1s, that it is impoſſible that mixed or compounded 
Bodies can be eternal , becauſe there is neceſſarily , according to the Rules 
of Nature, a pre-exiſtence of the ſimple Bodies out of which they are 
deſumed, and an antecedence of their conſtitution preceding the exiſtence 
of mixed Bodies. 

If any Man ſhall obje& againſt this Reaſon , and (ay, That it deſtroyeth 
my own Foundation , which ſuppoſeth a creation or concrement of thoſe 
very Bodies which I ſuppoſe to be mixed , as Animals, Vegetables, &c. 
without all this preliminary procels , or orderly antecedency of ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, as are now 1n the courle of Nature, as it ſtands ſettled, 
neceſſary to their produttion : And that, as I do ſuppoſe, all created Beings 
had at firſt their primitive production by the F:at of the Divine Will and 
Power, ſo in the defence of that Suppoſition or Concluſion, I muſt 
ſuppoſe another method of | ror ag of mixed Bodies, than what we 
now find in Nature as it ſtands ſertled. 

I anſwer, That it is true, I muſt and do ſuppoſe another kind of 
merhod in the firſt and primitive Conſtitution of things by Creation : But 
it ſtands and conſiſts with, and is conſonant to my whole Suppoſition, 
and indeed my general Suppolition. cannot poſſhbly be or confift without 
a Suppoſition allo, That the firſt conſtitution and coalition of mixed 
Bodies was quite of another frame or method, than what now obtains in 
ſettled Nature. 

But the Objecor muſt conſider againſt whom and what kind of Opi- 
nators the Reaſon above given is levelled , who take all their Meaſures 
from things as they now ſee them in ſettled Nature, and do thereupon 
alſert, That the order and method of the exiſtence and produttion of all 
things was eternally the ſame as now it is, And therefore certainly this 
Realon 1s fully concludent againſt thoſe perſons that would ſuppole an 
Eternity in all things ia the World , independent upon the firſt Caule and 
Efficient : For certainly thoſe of their Principles do and muſt needs fup- 
poſe, that things had no other method of their production than what we 
now fee they have, and therefore oy mult (if chey hold to their Prin- 
ciples) agree that they had their production always as now they have : 
The neceſſary conſequence whereof 1s, that if ſuch a kind of production 
of mixt Bodies cannot in the nature of the thing be cternal, they cannot 
have an eternal production. 

Bur it is true, that this doth not anſwer the Suppoſition of thoſe , that 
though they ſuppoſe an Eternity in mixt Bodies, do attribute even that 
Eternity to an eternal Creation, and therefore to another kind of pro- 
duction than what we gow ſuppoſe to be natural, and conſequently as 
=_ ſuppoſe, ar firſt in an eternal moment Almighty God created ſimple 
ies, as the Heavenly or Elementary Bodies , 1o in the ſame inſtant He 


might and did create other Bodies , which though in their conſtitution 


they were or might be compoſed of ſuch particles, as had they been __ 
an 
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and divided, might have been of the ſimple nature of thoſe ſimpler Bo- 
dies, yet they were in the ſame eternal moment or inſtant created and put 
together without any priory of exiſtence in thoſe ſimple Bodies whereof 
they might otherwile conſiſt ; nor were {uch mixt eternal Bodies ſuccel- 
ſively delumed or compounded out of the pre-exiſting ſimple Bodies , bur 
con-created and put together in the ſame eternal and indiviſible moment 
or inſtant: ſo that a Mineral for the purpoſe might be created in the fame 
moment wherein the elementary Earth was created. And although 
after the completing of the whole Frame of Nature in that eternal, indi- 
viſible, intelligible moment , the production of mixt Bodies either by 
ſpontaneous or contingent coalition of various particles of Matter, or 
by an univocal generation, the courſe that is now held in Nature might 
be obſerved, and that Priority of particles of ſimple Matter , Influx of 
the Heavens, and Preparation of Matter might be antecedent and pre- 
cedaneous not only in order but in time to their ordinary produQtions; 
yet at firſt it might be , and was otherwiſe in the primitive conſtitution 
of ſuch mixr Bodies as had their original by Creation, 

I do confeſs this Suppoſition may evade the illation made upon the 
Natural production of mixt Bodies , but then we muſt remember that 
this quite departs from the method of things as they now ſtand in the 
courſe of Nature , neither can any man conclude that it was or could be 
ſo from the obſervation of the Order or Cauſe of Nature, or any rational 
deduction from the ſame, but muſt have recourſe either to bare Notion 
or Conjecture, or elſe to Divine Revelation, the former ſeems ſomewhat 
too light, ſoundly to ground any Hypotheſis ; and the latter, namely, Di- 
vine Revelation , though it doth diſcover unto us that things had their 
producticn in a different way in their firſt Conſtitution or Origination, 
namely, by the almighty Power of God creating them, yet withall it 
informs us that that origination was not from Eternity, but in the begin- 
ning of Time , which wholly overthrows the Hypotheſis of an Eternal 
Creation of the World : If therefore they will appeal to Revelation 
for their Creation , they muſt be concluded by it, not to ſay it was 
eternal, 

2. My ſecond Reaſon is this, Becauſe all things that are in their na- 
ture ſucceſſive muſt have a firſt beginning of their being , and cannot be 
eternal, But there are in the World many things of great note and mo- 
ment (and without which the Order and Uletulneis of the Univerſe 
would be deficient) which have a ſucceſſive nature , and therefore ſuch 
things cannot be eternal or without beginning : And this reaſon con- 
cludes forcibly as well againſt that independent Eternity ſuppoſed by ſome 
of the Ancients, as that Eternity dependent upon Almighty God, whe- 
ther as a neceſſary Caule, or as a free voluntary intelle&tual Cauſe deter- 
mined by the neceſſary Goodnels and Beneficence of his nature, or as a 
perfectly free Agent, determining his Will by his own bezeplacitum thus 
eternally to produce the World. 

The f Fae or minor Propoſition, That there are many things in the 
World of great moment and importance to it that are in their own nature 
ſucceſſive, is apparent , ſuch are all the Individuals of Species of corruptible 
things, that yet notwithſtanding have a continued ſucceſſion in their in- 
dividuats as Vegetables, Animals, and Men, that ſucceſſively Propagare 

their 
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their kind. 2. All kinds of Motions to which all natural Bodies are in 
ſome kind or other lubje&, as the motions of Generation and Corruption, 
Augmentation, Diminurtion, and Alteration that are unceſſantly incident 
to all ſublunary Bodies, and they muſt change their nature and ceaſe ro 
be what they are, before they can ceale to be actually ſubject to alterations , 
ſuch is alſo Local motion, communicable not only to the inferior and 
ſublunary Bodies, but allo to celeſtial Bodies, and this motion even of 
the Heavenly Bodies themſelves ſeems to be partly continued and uninter- 
mitted , as that motion of the Firſt Moveable, partly interpolated and 
interrupted , as ſome affirm of that Aotws trepidationis ; ſometimes of 
acce(s and receſs, as the Annual motion of the Sun , wherein ſome have 
thought there is a ſmall, though impeceptible, reſt in the very point of 
returning, which we call Solltices, 

The major Propoſition , namely, that ſuch ſucceſſive things cannot 
be eternal , includes two Affirmations, viz. 1. That the motions or ſuc- 
ceſſions themſelves cannot be eternal or without beginning: 2. That 
the things that have neceſlarily and inſeparably theſe motions or alte- 
rations annexed to their nature cannot be eternal, fo long as we ſuppoſe 
them neceſſarily accompanied with theſe alterations : The former of 
theſe is conſiderable in this place, the other is confiderable under the next 
Reaſon, 

Now touching the impoſhbility of rhe eternal ſucceſſion of the Species, 
whether of Men, Animals, or Vegetables by natural propagation or pro- 
ſemination , the ſame and the Reaſons thereof ſhall be fully delivered 
when we come to the particular conſideration of the Origination of Man- 
kind, and the neceſſity of fixing in ſome common Parents of the indi- 
viduals of Mankind , and thither I ſhall refer my ſelf. 

As touching the erernity of any kind of Motion, eſpecially even of that 

of the Heavenly Bodies , I ſhall ſay fomewhat briefly in this place which 
will be eafily reducible to any other of the motions in the World , as 
namely the motions of Generation, Corruption or Alteration , all which 
are in ſome reſpec bur the effects of Local motion of one kind or ano- 
ther. | 
And there ſeem to be two ſpecial Reaſons even from the intrinſecal 
nature of the things that encounter the —_—y of an eternal ſucceſſive 
duration in them: The firſt concludes againſt all imaginable erernity of 
Motion of the Heavenly Bodies , whether independent or dependent upon 
Almighty God, the latter indeed principally concludes againft the poſ- 
ſibility of the created or dependent erernity thereof. And they are 
theſe : 
1. If the circular motion of the Sun or Heavens were eternal, then 
there muſt be two circulations of the Heavens immediately ſucceeding 
on the other Eternal ;. the conſequence whereof yer would be, That the 
one of thoſe circulations would be neceflarily before the other by the 
ſpace of twenty four Hours, which would be impoſſible , for rhen the 
next ſucceeding circulation would not be fo ancient as the firſt, and yer 
both ſhould be eternal, which is impoſſible and repugnant. ; 

This Reaſon a late Philoſopher hath made uſe of, in ſubſtance, bur in 
x different method, namely, Thar if the circular Motion of the Heaven 


were eternal, then of neceſfity there muſt be granted ſome one circulation / 


of 
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of the Heaven to be diſtant from us by an interpolition of infinite Circu- 
latioas : This conſequence mult needs be true, and yer it would perfectly 
deſtroy infinite Circulation of the Heaven, tor it would neceſſarily from 
hence follow that all the intermediate Circulations were finite , and de- 
terminate on both ends; at this end with that Circulation that is pre- 
ſently in motion, and & parte ante with that Circulation that is ſuppoſed 

6. to be infinitely diſtant from us , which exclades any poſſibility of infini- 
tude in Motions intermediate, And if it be ſaid that the firit of theſe 
intermediate Circulations is likewiſe infinitely diſtant from this , then 
it ſhould be infinitely diſtant and yet the next precedent Circulation ſhould 
be before it, which deſtroys the very nature and realon of infinitude, 
And if it ſhall be faid that that next ſucceeding Circulation after that 
which is (o ſuppoſed infinitely diſtant from what is now currant, is 
diſtant from us by a finite interval, and not infhnitely, then that one 
Circulation which preceded it, and muſt neceſlarily be like ours, and 
conſequently ablolved in the ſpace of twenty four Hours , ſhall by its 
acceſlion to a finite number of Circulations, or conlequently to a finite 
interval of duration , make up an inknite ſucceſſion and an infinite du- 
ration; the addition of that one antecedent Circulation ſhall make the 
intermediate finite Circulations infinite , and the addition of a period of 
twenty tour Hours (the uttermolſt extent of one Circulation ) ſhall make 
a finite time or interval infinite, which are intolerable abſurdities, and 
yet neceſſary conſequences upon the ſuppoſition of the eternal Motion of 
the Heaven or Sun, or it you will , of the Earth, as the Copernicans will 
have it. 

2. A ſecond Reaſon is this, which though it be but a different and 
farther explication of the former, yet it renders it clearer and in more 
per i{picuous terms , which is this: Whatſoever once was and now is 
not, as it is now paſt, fo it was once prelent, and before it was lo pre- 
ſent was future : Take it in the former Inſtance, Ir is not pollible that 
thcre could have been any Revolution of the Heaven that 1s now paſt, 
but rhat the ſame was once preſent; as whatſoever now is, is neceſlarily 
whales it is ſo, whatſoever hath been , was neceſſarily whiles it was , ## 
preteritis won eſt contingentta. 

The conſequent whereof is, that whiles it is impoſſible but that the 
remoreſt Revolution of the Heaven once was prelent , That Revolution 
when preſent , was neceſſarily the Epocha , the terminus from whence all 
other ſucceeding Revolutions took the courſe or journey, and yet th's 
remoteſt Revolution could not be of a greater period than 24 Hours, which 
was not ſufficient to make it eternal, yet all the ſucceeding Revolutions 
took their riſe and journey from itz and muſt needs be cloſed within 
two bounds, namely, the moſt remote and the preſent Revolution. 

Again, if it be impoſſible chat there can be any Revolution now paſt 
which was not once preſent, then the moſt remote was once prelcat, and 
at that time when it was (o preſent had none before it or more ancient 
than it, and that Revolution being ſuch as now we have, muſt nece(- 
ſarily have its beginning within the ſpace of twenty four Hours, before 
which it was not, and conſequently when it was fo preſent could not 
be eternal, and conſequently all the Revolutions that ſucceeded came 
after it , was terminated by it, and by ſuch a Revolution that when it 
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was preſent had a —_ and could not be ternal, nor conſequently 
all the Revolutions that hapned ſince that firſt , which are «#ringque clauſa, 
namely, with that which is remoteſt , and with this that now is in 
motion. 

3. Whatſoever bodily Being is created eternally, muſt neceſ{arily be 
created in ſome certain ſ#### or diſpoſition, and muſt of neceſſity remain an 
etcrnal duration in that fit#s or diipoſition wherein it was fo created, For 
inſtance, if we ſhould ſuppoſe the Sun created eternally, we mult nece(- 
farily ſuppoſe 1- That he was created in ſome determinate «b: or ſitzs, 
for that 1s undiſpenſably neceſſary tro every created individual Body, 
and therefore if he were eternally created we mult ſuppoſe him created 
in tali vel tali plaga mundi , ſuppole we to be above our Horizon, or 
below it. 2. It muſt neceſſarily be, that in that «bi where he was fo 
created, that he muſt by an erernal ſpace or duration abide in that fir#s or 
#64 where he was fo created, and he muſt (itis true) have a diſpoſition 
to motion , but he muſt be  difÞoſitione tantum ad motam by an infinite 
tract of duration : For if we ſhall ſuppoſe that he ſtaid in his fires of his 
Creation but an hour, or a day, or a moment, and then ſet our to move, 
that moment of his exiſtence before he moved would terminate and 
bound the duration of his motion , which could not be eternal becauſe it 
had an antecedent moment before it , which fecludes it from eternity : 
Neither can we ſuppoſe him to be eternally created in motion, for he 
mult be before he can move, and muſt alſo have a terminus motus 2 quo. 
But ſuppoſe we might imagin him to be in the very firſt eternal ima- 
ginable inſtant of his eternal being put into motion, yet the terminus of 
that motion muſt neceſlarily be that «bi and ſits wherein he was created, 
which would neceſlarily be the antecedent circumſcription of the line 
of his motion , and if the line of his motion hath neceſſarily a terminus 
of its inception, it muſt of neceſſity have a terminus of its duration, and 
cannot be infinite in duration 4 parte axte: And as to this purpoſe there 
will be no manner of difference between a circular motion and a ſtreight 
motion , if we could ſuppole in the vaſt abyſs of imaginary infinite ſpace 
there were ſome one determinate point from whence a direct local motion 
ſhould be (uppoled to begin its motion, the line that ſuch a ſtreight 
morion ſhould make would be finite, and conſequently an infinite time 
could not poſtibly be conſumed in ſuch a motion. And upon the fame 
account if the Sun were created in any point of the Hemiſphere, and 
then preſently took his ſtart or motion ro the Weſt, and fo onward in his 
circular journey, it were impoſſible that the line of that motion ſhould 
be of an infinite extenſion , but being drawn out at length like a clew 
of thred wound off from a bottom , it would be of a finite extenſion , 
and conſequently the period of that motion could never be infinite. For 
Ariſtotle tells us truly, that an infinite time can never be drawn out 
in a finite motion , nor an infinite motion be abſolved in a finite time : 
This Realon the acute and judicious Suarez, 2. Metaph. diſÞ. 29. ſed. t. 
borrows from Antonin Ruvio, and nouge according to the opinion of 
Aquinas he be a (tiff aflertor of the poſſibility of the Eternal Creation 
of the World, bid, diſþ. 20. yet he frankly confeſſeth and maiotaineth 
that Motion 1s of ſuch a nature as 1s not capable of an eternal duration 


« parte ante; and thereupon concludes, Proprter have ergo cauſam exiftims 
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Aternitatem repugnare Motui, & Motum includere repugn.ntiams cum quadam 
immutabilitate , quam incluait «/Eternitas : 1deoque de fatto motum non ſolum 
non eſſe 4ternum, verum neque eſſe poſſe. Jgitur ex motu £terno colligi non poteſs 
Motor eternus vel immaterialis, 

And now let any Man conſider what is gained by the Suppolition of an 
Eternity of the Bulk or Carkals of the World, when yet it cannot hold with 
it in conſort an Eternity of Motion : 1. That we mult ſeparate from Bodies 
that which is moſt connatural to them,eſpecially the Heavenly Bodies, and 
this for an eternal period, *rill put in motion within the limits of time. 
2. We ſhall hereby ſeparate from the Body of the Univerſe for an eternal 
period that which renders it moſt uſeful , and moſt beautiful : To ſuppole 
an Eternal World, and'yeteternally deſtitute of Motion, were to ſuppoſe 
the. whole Univerſe deſtitute of Life, and all Vegetables, Animals, 
Meteors , the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea, the whole Furniture at 
leaſt of this inferiour World, tobe none but dead, liveleſs, ſtupid Beings, 
for ſuch it certainly would be, if the Heavenly Bodies ſhould be deſtitute 
of their Motion. F 

And therefore it ſeems wholly diſagreeing to Reaſon , that the World 
ſhould be eternal, when it is evident, that Motion (which as Ari/ftorle 
truly tells us is, Yita queadam omninm mobilinm) cannot be eternal , and (0 
there ſhould be an eternal uſeleſs Carkaſs of a World from all Eternity, 
without that life of it, its Motion. 

* And on the other ſide, it ſeems more conſonant to Reaſon , that the 
Fabrick of the World did not long antecede its Motion , and that ſince 
Motion is not, cannot be eternal, ſoneither is the Fabrick of the World, 
but they both began at leaſt very neer together, and the World was not 
made from Exernity to lye fallow and uninhabited during that infinite 
abyſs of its pre-exiſtence to its firſt putting forth into any Motion, for 
ſuch it muſt be , if deſtitute of Motion. And conſequently the evincing 
of an impoſſibility of an eternal ſucceſſive Motion , doth not only evince , 
that the whole World , with all its conſiderable Appendices , was not 
eternal , but doth with great evidence enforce, that the great Integrals 
of the World it ſelf were not eternal , which had been 1mperte& withour 
Motion. 

And this doth ſalve two ObjeQtions at once, v/z. 1. Thatdrawn from 
Gods Omnipotence, that could have made the World eternal, if He 
pleaſed. The Anſwer is: That whatever could have becn done in refe- 
rence to the Reſt of the World , yet asin reference to ſucceſſive Motion 
the ſame could not have been made eternal, and yet without derogation 
to the Divine Power or Omnipotence, but becauſe the nature of the 
thing could not ſuſtain or bear ſuch a duration. 

Andlikewiſe this anſwers the Argument for the Eternity of the World, 
drawn from the Divine Benignity and Goodneſs, whereby He is ſuppoſed 
to be under a kind of intrinſick neceſſity of doing all the good He could , 
and conſequently to make the, World + Ianſwer, 1. That as 
before the World, in its complement and perfeQion with the advantage 
of Motion , though there was no determinate time, point, or period , 
but God might have made it ſooner if He had pleaſed, yet (with all due 
reverence to His Majeſty) it could not have been in its complement and 
perfeion eternal, becaule its ſucceſſive Motion could not be eternal , nor 
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conlequently all that glory, beauty and uſefulnels which accrues to the 
Univerle by that ſucceſſive Motion, 2. That although the Divine Will 
te determined by the Divine Perfection neceſſarily to will his own im- 
menſe Goodnels, yet he is not determined by his own Benignity neceſ- 
farily ro will any _ without himſelf, his own eflential Goodneſs he 
wills, and thar neceſlarily, and ad «/t:mwm poſſe ; but his Benignity is 
meaſured out ad beneplacitum voluntatis , and not by an abſolute neceſſity 
ad ultimum poſſe: And therefore although it were admitted that he could 
have eternally made the World , or made more Worlds or better Worlds, 
yet he was not bound to it, becaule the emanations of his Benignity 
are not neceſſary, but governed in their extent and meaſure juxts volun- 
tatis beneplacitum. 3. Xnd upon the ſame account allo, though he could 
have made the World ſooner than he made it, yer he was not bound to 
jt, but to make it when and how he pleaſed, though all his Works carry 
the impreſſion of tranicendent Wiſdom and Goodanels, 

And therefore as thele Reaſons ſeem ftrongly to conclude 1. Againſt 
the very poſſibility of an eternal duration of thoſe things that gave the 
principal ornament, beauty and uſetulne(s to the Univerie, namely, Va- 
riety and Succeſſion of Individuals and Speczes, and Motion, fo they do, 
at leaſt de fas, evidence that if the reſt of the Univerſe were able to 
ſuſtain an eternal duration, yet they did not, becaule theſe would be y 
defective without thoſe that cansot hold that ſtate of Eternity wi 
them. ny TW” 

2. Againſt the truth of that Reaſon and Aſertion, That Divine Good- 
nels did intrinſecally neceſſitate his Will to create things in their belt 
ſtate from Eteraity, fince it ſeems evident that the condition and ſtate 
of many things in the Univerſe that give it much of its uſctulneſs, per- 
fetion and beauty, namely Motion, and Succeſſion of Generations and 
Corruptions, of Animals, Vegetables and Men, are impoſſible to be as 
ancient as that intrinſick Goodnels of the Divine Nature, which is as 
eternal as his own molt perfect being. | | | 

3- I come now to the third Realon againſt the Eternity of conſiderable 
parts of the World , which is this, Sublunary Bodies, winkes imple or 
mixt, are by the neceſſity of their nature {ubject to alteration and cor- 
ruption: But whatſoever is ſubject thus to alteration or corruption, is 
incapable of ſuſtaining an eternal duration 4 parte axte, and conlequeatly 
ſublunary Bodies arc not capable of ſuch an Eternity. 

The firlt of thele Propoſitions, namely, That all ſublunary Bodies 
are (ubje& neceſlarily to alteration and corruption : This naturally hap- 
pens to ſublunary Bodies upon both or one of theſe accounts, 1. From an 
intrinſecal Cauſe, which is principally ſeen in mixt Bodies, in which 
the band and ligament between Matter and Form , nor of the parts of 
Matter themſelves is not (© (tri and tenacious+ but that they muſt ne- 
ceſlarily in proces of time fall alunder. Beſides , by the continual con- 
teſt between thoſe contrary qualities bound up together in them , there 
do arile unceſſant alterations, and at laſt final diſſolution of them , even 
from within themſelves 2. From extrinſecal Cauſes : For the very 
neceſſary compoſure and poſition of things in the World is ſuch, that 
there is a vicinity between Agents and Patients, and contrary diſſeating 
active Qualities, that the one inceſſantly invades the other, and alters, 
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changes, intends, remits and corrupts the other , which perpetual /utFs 
15 ſeen daily not only in the mixed and compounded Bodies, but even in 
the more "ferns elementary Bodies, which daily invade, change, alter, 
and corrupt one the other according to their various degrees of activity, 
contrariety and viciniry each to other, 

And if the World had been eternal , we muſt ſuppoſe it eternally con- 
ſtituted of ſuch natures (o placed and diſpoled in ſuch fituation and con- 
ſtiturion as now they ſtand, or otherwiſe, we do not reaſon ad dem , 
the World otherwiſe ſhould have been of another make, conſtitution and 
poſition than now it isz things corruptible muſt have been incorruptible, 
and the vicinity, aQtivity, contrariety and poſition of things and their 
natures and qualities muſt otherwiſe have been quite different, and (o 
our debate would be transferred quite to another World of another 
_— and conſtitution from that touching whole Eternity we now 

iſpute. 

The ſecond Propoſition is this, That whatſoever is —_— to ſuch 
alteration or corruption cannot poſſibly be eternal , at leaſt unleſs we 
ſhall wholly remove from it by an infinite duration that corruption 
or alteration to which it is thus neceſſarily ſubje&t, and ſo make it ano- 
ther thing than what indecd it is. 

And becauſe the due and clear explication of this Truth renders the 
Aſertion plain in it ſelf, I ſhall diſtintly examin it, and becauſe we 
have ſuppoſed that the corruption of things corruptible, and the alte- 
ration of things alterable depends, as before, upon a double Principle, 
viz, That intrinſecal defeQibility of the connexion or union of the parts 
of things corporeal, which 1s rooted in the very Nature of the things 
theraſelves;z and 2. From the vicinity of other contrary active Princt- 
ples endued with contrary ative Qualities which mutually invade one 
another , which poſition (conſidering the Frame and Conſtitution at leaſt 
of this inferior World , is abſolutely neceſſary , unleſs we fhall make the 
World another thing, and of another Fabrick than what it is) as the 
moiſture of rhe Water is contiguous to the dryneſs of the Earth, and 
the heat of the Sun is contiguous to the coldnelſs and moiſture of the 
Water, and cannot be otherwiſe in the Conftitution of the World as 
now it ſtands, and conſequently one muſt neceffarily work an alteration 
in the other: I ſhall therefore purſue the ſame nts , and firlt conſider 
ſuch Bodies as ſeem to have an intrinlick principle of alteration or cor- 
ruption from the diffolubility of their parts, and the coadunition of ſeveral 
particles endued with contrary and deſtructive qualities each to other 
or ſuch as at leaſt tend to a gradual alteration. And ſecondly, I ſhall 
conſider ſuch parts of the Univerſe as do mutually a& one upon another, 
and thereby induce corruprion or alteration of one by another, according 
to the prevalency and a&ivity of the one or the other, | 

But before I come to either of the +" amgs: | ſhall premiſe ſome 
things which will be of uſe in all that follows, viz. 1. That preceda- 
neous to all Generation of any material Being , according to the courle 
of Nature which we fee, there muſt be a — preparation and alte- 
ration of the matter before there is a complete generation of any thing : 
This we ſee 1n the caſual prodution of Inſects and Vegetables, and 1n 


the natural production of Minerals or Metcors, and in the regular pro- 
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di.civn ut Animals and Men. 2. That in things which yet hold their 
eſſcntiil conliltency, yet there are very many aiterations, not only acci- 
dental, as where rhings are rarihed or condenled ; or made hot from 
being cold, or cold frum being hot, but alſo ſuch as ſeems connatural ro 
the Spectes : Thus welceina Man, hrit he is a weak little Infant, then 
a Y uih, then a Min, then he becomes an Old Man, and yet continues 
ſtill a Min till his dillolution, and to thele various ſtates of his Age there 
ſeem tv be variuus alterations accommodate , as difference in ſtature, 
bignels, itrength, activity, vndrtnding, and the ſame is obſervable 
in proportion to their capacities 1n Aninfals, Vegetables, Minerals, and 
the like. 3. That thele alterations are neceſlarily ſucceſſive and gradual, 
whether they be luch as are preparative to Generation or Corruption of 
Beings, or lach as conſiſt. with the Exiſtence of the being they have ( as 
thole alterations incident to the ſtate of things in their conlittency) yet 
they are not inſtantanevus, but ſucceſſive and gradual, nay thoſe very 
alterations that are wrought in things by an external contrary Agent, 
yet they are not ina moment, but gradual and ſucceſſive, which is partly 
by realon of the reliſtence in the Patient, and partly becauſe the Agent 
works up -n the Patient by a certain local motion of it ſelf or-parts, or 
of irs virtue and activity, which cannot be inftantaneous and 7ots ſimul , 
bur grad.ual and heccallive; Thus rhe Sun reduceth the Clay to its final 
degrce of hardnels, and the Wax to its final degree of (oftne(s ſuccel- 
ſively and gradually, the Fire afſimulates the Stubble, and converts it 
111to Fire, not in an inſtant but by degrees, though ſooner or {lower ac- 
cording to the vicinity of each, and the precedaneous preparations of 
congruity of the Stubble ro be wrought upon by the Fire. 4. That theſe 
altcrations that are thus ſucceſſive and gradual, as they cannot be per- 
fealy inſtantaneous, lo it is impoſſible they can laſt or continue for an 
infinite or eternal duration, The reaſon is, becauſe as they muſt have 
an inception of their motion, fo they muſt of neceſſity arrive to their 
complement within the compals of time, and can never hold out in 
their progrels to an infhnite duration: Let us ſuppoſe the Fire and the 
Stubble ro have been created eternally contiguous one to another, the 
Fire could never have held an infinite duration in conſuming that Stubble, 
for then it could never have been conſumed, for that which had been 
burning an infinite time could never be burnt, no not ſo much as any 
part of it; for if it had burned part after part, the whole muſt needs be 
abſumed in a portion of time: neither need we labour this, for we ſee 
that the Fire conſumes Stubble or other combultible matter in a ſhort 
portion of time; and ſince if we talk of an Eternity of the World, or 
of any thing in it, we muſt in common reaſon ſuppoſe it to be ſuch 
as now it is, we muſt neceſſarily allow the. like properties , activities, 
natures and operations to things as we find them now have. And ſince 
we (ce that all bodily altcrations are effeted in certain portions of 
meaſured duration or time, we cannot upon any reaſonable account 
allow to thoſe alrerations an infinite antecedent duration, but if any 
Body or Thing in that imaginary period of Eternity allotted to it had any 
fuch alterations as we ſee now are incident to them, they could not pol- 
ſibly be of an eternal duration no more than they are now , for that were 
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5. And conſequently whatloever thing it is that hath or can have an 
eternal being 4 parte ante, mult perliſt 1n that eternal being without any 
change , alteration or corruption; or if it have any alteration or cor- 
ruption , the firſt alteration, change or corruption that it can have, mult 
be in time, and after an eternal, unchanged, unaltered eſtate precedaneous 
to ſuch alteration; for if we ſhould tuppole it to be eternal, then of 
neceſſity that alteration or corruption which it hath , mult be ſubſequent 
to that eternal ſtate which it had before it was altered or corrupted , and 
conſequently muſt have had a perſiſtence in that unaltered, uncorrupted 
cſtate infinite Ages before ſuch alteration or corruption: It it were eter- 
nally altered, or eternally corrupted , then it was eternally, and eternally 
was not; it was eternally without alteration, and eternally altered : The 
thing muſt be before it can be altered or corrupted , and conlequently 
its alteration and corruption muſt be ſubſequent and after that exiſtence 
which it had unaltered or uncorrupted , and conſequently the alteration 
and corruption muſt needs be younger than that eftate which it had un- 
altered or uncorrupted , and conſequently cannot be eternal. 

Again, we cannot by any means ſuppoſe that any commencement of 
alteration in the firit moment or degree of it could be coeternal to it, 
for ( as is before evident) then that alteration would of neceſlity be per- 
feted within the like portion of time as the like alteration is perfected : 
Now ſuppoſe it were a corruptive alteration , it may be that is perfected 
in the ſpace of three or fix months from its firſt inception, the conſe- 
quence whereof would be , that the like alteration of that eternal altera- 

- ble or corruptible Body, if it began with the thing it ſelf, would be per- 
te&ed in the like ſpace, v1. ſix months: And ſhould that perfected 
alteration fall within the compals of Eternity, or out of it? If it ſhould, 
then the thing was eternally unaltered and uncorrupted, and was yet 
eternally altered or corrupted ; was eternally, and yet that Eternity was 
but *Kpace of ſix months, for ſo long only it had its being uncorrupted: 
If the altcration or corruption was not cternally perfeted , but pertected 
intime, then an addition of ſix months the more of that alteration added 
unto a finite duration or time ſucceeding after ſuch alteration, ſhould 
make it infinite and eternal. 6. And yet the Re of an eternal 
ſtate of any corruptible or alterable Being , 1n a ſtare of incorruption or 
unaltcration, were utterly to change the very nature of things , and 
to give them an eternal ſtate, we mult be forced togratifie them with a 
nature not only preter-natural to what they had, but quite of a diſtin& 
nature : For the purpoſe; That man that is even upon the intrinſick 
conſtitution of his nature diflolvible , muſt by being in an eternal du- 
ration continue immortal , unalterable, and not for a year, or a milliog 
or two of years, but for an eternal duration antecedent to his diſſolution: 
Nay, it 15 inconceptible how any ſuch man that hath ſtood the ſhock of 
an eternal duration without corruption or alteration , ſhould after be 
corrupted or altered : from any internal principle of corruption or alte- 
ration it could not be, for then he could never have ridden out an eternal 
period, but it muſt be, if at all, by the power of a more powerful 
Being than himſelf, that mult violently de novo introduce his change and 
dalolution, The Suppoſition therefore of an eternal exiſtence of any 
thing corruptible, is to alter their very nature, and make that to be 
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incorruptible which is corruptible. And to ſuppole that imaginary eter- 
nal ſtate of things corruptible , tc be utrerly ot another nature, kind, 
and condition than what as now ſe them - be, which is an unrealon- 
able Suppoſition, unworthy of an 2cmirer of Nature, ould be 
cena In his Sronetiion, and yet is the necellary pe the 
granting of an Eternity of corruptible Beings. Bur particular Inſtances 
of the ſeveral kinds of alterations and corruptions of things either ab i- 
trinſeco or ab extrinſeco, will make the thing more plain. 

1. Touching things alterable or corruprible from an intrinſecal Cauſe, 

as Vegetables, Animals, M It any Vegetables were eternal, as an 
Oak, or an Elm, then ome Oxkaves eternal, if ir were, then if it 
were of the ſame nature as Oaks are now, it was firſt a Zender Plant, and 
then gradually grew to his juſt dimenſions, perhaps in two hundred 
years, and in about two hundred years more decayed, and was corrupted 
to duſt, fo that his duration exceeded not four hundred years, and in 
that period of time he grew perchance from an inch in Grmens ro ſix 
foot 1n diameter, and from a foot high to a hundred foot high: Theſe 
alterations and augmentations were gradual and ſucceſſive, he was not 
in the ſame moment one inch and ſ:x foot in the diameter , nor in the 
ſame moment was a Plant and diffolved and turned to duſt, and yer if 
this Oak were eternal in all this portion of his duration , he muſt be 
eternally one inch in diameter, and yet eternally {ix foot in diameter , 
eternally one foot high, and yet eternally a hundred foot high, he muſt 
have eternally been a Plant, eternally a Tree, and yer eternally corrupted; 
his duration muſt have laſted but four hundred years , and yet he mult 
be eternal , though his firſt being were but four hundred years before 
utter diſſolution: And yer ir is moſt certain that this Tree could not 
have been eternal, for being bur of four hundred years (tanding, ſome- 
what muſt have anteceded that period , and (o ſomewhat more ancient 
than what had been eternal, 
* Bur ler us ſippoſe this eternal Oak had not been bound to the laws 
of duration of other Oaks, but to have laſted eternally, and probably 
would have laſted to this day, had nor external force eicher violently or 
accidentally corrupted or deſtroyed him, yet did this Oak ever grow 
bigger or taller than what he once was, or did he pur off his leaves in 
the Winter, and gather others in the Spring « Did he pur forth new 
branches, which before he bad not « If he did none of theſe things, 
ſurely he was not a vegetable Being , he was not like thoſe Oaks thar are 
now growing , but quite of another nature, and we have nothing to do 
with him, he is a perfe& ſtranger to this World : If it did grow from 
leffer to greater, and did put forth new branches, certainly the increment 
could not be eternal , bur muſt be done —_— aftd ſucceſſively, and 
from one degree of bignels to another, and ſince thar augmentation could 
never be of an. infinite procedure, but being ſucceſhve, we muſt come 
to the beginning of that increaſe within the meaſure of ſuch a portion of 
time as we now find ſufficient for ſuch a production of increaſe, it may 
be two or three hundred years , which being but a finite duration can 
never be eternal : And this neceffary Suppoſition of a ſucceſſive alteration 
or increale , utterly deſtroys the poſſibility of an eternal duration in an 


thing capable of ſuch akerations; 1. Becauſe it neceffarily ſuppoler 
lome- 
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ſomewhat precedent to that ſtate wherein it is , namely, a precedent 
alteration of it, whereby it is now become what it now 15, and what 
before it was not; ſo that it had ſomewhat before its prelent ſtate which 
ſtateth it to be what it now 1s, namely, that alteration or augmentation 
which to preceded its preſent ſtate, and conſequently that preſent ſtate 
wherein it is, could not be cternal, for it had ſomewhat betore it, 
2, Becauſe that very alteration that anteceded that ſtate which it hath 
cannot potlibly be eternal , but muſt be perfected within a certain portion 
of time deſtined to it, and conſequently muſt have beginning within 
the compals of a determinate time, and cannot be eternally moving to 
its accompluhment. 

And as this Inſtance gives the impoſlibility of an eternal Exiſtence 
in any thing eſſentially alterable or corruptible, fo it would be poſlibly 
more conſpicuous in the Contemplation of the Humane Nature : It we 
ſhould ſuppoſe a Man to have been eternal, Was that Man ever an Em- 
bryo, a Child, a Youth, a ripe Aged Man * Did he grow from a ſmaller 
ſtature to a greater , had he viciſhtudes of temperaments and diſtempers, 
did he eat, digeſt, ec. If hedidnot, then thole eternal Men were not 
of the ſame Make with the Men that are now, but quite another thing, 
which we know not what it was, or where to find it : But if he had all 
thoſe changes he could not be eternal, he ſhould be eternally a Child 
and eternally a Man , eternally young and eternally old , yea eternally 
living and yet eternally dead , for all theſe mult fall within the compals 
of Eternity. 

2. But let us now conſider how. the Cale falls out in relation to alte- 
rations and corruptions occaſioned 4b extrizſeco, and we ſhall find, 
1. That as the World 1s framed, and as thole that ſuppoſe it eternal, 
mult {uppole it to have been always (o framed ,* there muſt neceſſarily 
be inceſſant mutations, alterations, generations, and corruptions by the 
invaſion and.juxta-poſition of contrary Natures, Agents, Patients, Qua- 
lities, Motions; the Earth naturally dry is moiſtned by the vicinity of 
the Water, and again dryed by the heat of the Sun , the Earth obſtrucs 
the fluidity of the Water by mingling irs grofſer parts with it, all things 
as it were 17 continual motion and agitation, and mutual preying as 
it were one upon another, which as necellarily occaſioneth mutations, 
alterations, generations and corruptions, as the very intrinſecal difſolu- 
bility of the natures of mixt Badies. 2. And as we tind this now, fo we 
muſt (uppoſe that this hath been always (o ſince the World had a being; 
unlcis we ſhall ſuppoſe, as I have often ſaid, another kind of Worid 
than what we ſee : And although we are not acquainted with the ſtate 
of things out of, or beyond this ſublunary World, in which we ſee this 
viciſſitude of alterations , yet whether there may not be ſome ſuch mu- 
tations in the Ethereal World , we know not , but there may be ſuch, 
though we cannot certainly know them. 3. And yet it is molt certain, 
that it is impoſſible that any = that 1s capable of theſe mutations and 
changes can be eternally under them, but muſt of neceſlity, if it were 
eternal, cenliſt 1n ſuch a ſtate of fixedneſs and permanency that were not 
obnoxious ro thele changes. 4. And fince it is not poſſible, for the infe- 
rior World at leaſt , to be de fafo one moment of time without theſe 
changes and variations, alterations, generations and corruptions, which, 
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as before, are not at all conſiſtent with an eternal duration 4 perte ante, 
of that that is ſo ſubje& to changes, we have juſt reaſon to deny and 
diſeſteem this imaginary Eternity can belong at leaſt ro the ſublunary 
World. The late Author of a Book De eAftate Mundi hath given us 
an Inſtance herein, that if it would hold, we need not go farther , name 
That the great Rocks in the Sea are yet many of them eminently viſibl 
to this day, and yet daily experience ſhews us that thoſe Rocks are gra- 
dually diminiſhed by the beating of the Sea againſt them , which had 
they been fo dealt with from Eternity, though they loſt but one grain in 
a million of millions of years, they would not have been, bur would 
have been conſumed an indefinite time long fince elapſed : But the Su 
polition fails, becauſe it may be that thele Rocks have ar leaſt viciſh- 
tudes of increaſe and diminution by the very alluvion of the Sea, or, 
which ſeems far more eaſily ſuppoſed, that the Earth and Seas mighg 
notwithitanding have been eternal, but yet the Sea might not have kept 
the ſame Channel where thele Rocks now are, from eternity, - but gained 
it in rime, the Ancients telling us that the great Nlantick Sea was for 
the moſt part of it anciently a Continent, or at leaſt a great Iſland as 
big as Ewrope and Afi, and after ſwallowed up and corroded into that vaſt 
Sea called th: _AMantick Ocean, leaving behind it only thoſe reliques 
now called the Canary Iſlands : I will theretore take my Inſtance in ſome 
other things. 

I. It is evident that divers Minerals are bred in the Earth from an 
earthy conliſtence, by the heat of the Sun and other concurrent caules 
ſucceſſively , as may appear to any man's obſervation touching Coals, 
Rocks, eſpecially of Stone , which from a ſandy kind of Earth gradually 
concod into Free-ſtone , when they were before Earth, as may be feen 
in many Quarries by thoſe pieces of unconcotted Earth not yer perfe&! 


digeſted into Stone : If the Body of the Earth wereeternal, cither theſe 


concretions were alſo as eternal as the Earth gradually and ſucceſſively 
digeſted into theſe concretions, or elſe the Earth muſt have had an eternal 
permanency in that ſtate of ſimple natural Earth , without any ſuch con- 
cretions or alterations in it : If we ſhall ſay the latter , we make the Earth 
another thing than what in-truth it now is, which by the aid of the 
Sun hath thele concretions and alterations even by a kind of neceſlity of 
Nature wrought in it: And beſides, if in that portion of eternal duration 
wherein the Earth and Sun were in that very ſame natural ſtate wherein 
they now are; the one ative, piercing , and digeſtive - irs heat, the 
other paſſive, receptive, and ſtored with materials for ſuch a produQtion, 
What ſhould hinder but that there ſhould be ſuch produ@ion gradually 
and ſucceſſively prepared, and at length generated by the conjunction, of 
theſe aQive an —_ Principles, TT 

And yet if it be duly conſidered, ſuppoſing the Sun and the Earth tobe 
both eternal , the Earth and its parts muſt of neceſſity perſiſt in an eternal 
unchangeable ſtate in that period of Eternity antecedent to the firtt al- 
teration thereof to any ſuch production :- For if the produQtion of thee 
Minerals ſhould be eternal, and con tly — diſtant from us, 
the productions mult be eternal , and yer there muſt neceſſarily ante- 
cede thoſe qr a ſucceſſive and gradual alteration of thole 
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or Stone , or Minerals: And though perchance that alteration might 
take up a long preparation and diſpolition , yet it could not be eternal, 
but muſt be abiolved, though in a long, yer in finite time, and conle- 
quently rhe Earth, if eternal, muſt be betore that preparatiua or alteration, 
and muſt have continued in an eternal ſtare, deſtitute of ſuch alteration 
or preparation , and in an eternal diſpoſition thereunto, which yer had 
been to tuppoſe the Earth in that eternal period quite deſtitute of rhat 
murativn rs upon the Suppoſition of the agency of the Sun had been 
connatural to ir. So that upon the whole matrer it ſcems plain, That 
neither ſucceſlive natural Beings, nor corporeal Beings,that are c:rruptible 
or neceſſarily ſubje& to alteration, either from an 1ntrinlick Principle or 
from an extrinſick natural Cauſe neceſlarily contiguous or appryximate 
to it in {ituation or virtue, cannot be eternal, which will deprive the 
pum part of the ſublunary World at leaſt of that poſſibility, and mult 
cave only ſuch parts of the viſible Qniverle as are incorruptible, unal- 
terable, and unſucceſſive (if any ſuch be) capable of this priviledge of 
the very poſſibility of an eternal exiſtence 42 parte ante: And cunſe- 
quently the whole Univeric cangor be eternal, 

It remains then, they who aſſert the Eternity of the World muſt content 
themſelves with ſuch parts thereof as are capable of that duration, And 
accordingly there ſeem to have been three Opinions , which although 
they aſſume nor the Aſertion of the Ereraicy of the whole W-rld, yet 
they endeavour to come as near to it as they can; which I thall diſtinctly 
ſet down and examin, 

1. The firſt Opinion is of ſuch, that although they ſuppoſe the ſub+ 
lunary World not to be eternal in its Frame and Conttituuon, yer they 
aſſert the Matter: thereof eternal , though undigeſted , and not perteed 
_ till afterwards: But yet the Celeftial or Echereal World, the Stars and 
Planets they will have eternal, and that theſe were uicd as the great 
Engins in the ſubſequent formation of the interior . r fublunary Wor d. 

Touching the_Eternity of Matter , whether Celeſtial or Sublunary, 
I mean not in this place to meddle; but as ro the Suppoſition of rhe 
eternal exiſtence of the Celeſtial or Echereal World, this ſhall be all 
I ſhall ſay: 1, We are not acquainted with the Conſtitution of them, 
and whether they are in their nature corruptible or ſubje& to alterations ; 
if they are ſuch, they are as equally uncapable of an eternal exiſtence 
as the ſublunary World. 2. But ſuppole them to have a radical incor- 
ruptibility and immurtability in their natures, yet their Motion cannot 
be eternal upon the Reaſons before given. 3. And therefore though 
they are a goodly Fabrick , yet they are not in a ſtate of Permanency of 
ſo great ule, beauty and perfe&tion, as in a ſtate of Motion, which is 
a great part of their excellency, and that which accommodates the ſeveral 

rts thereof one to another , and all to the advantage and good of the 
inferior World ; and therefore it ſeems not probable that they ſhould have 
an eternal exiſtence in Relt and Permanence, and afterwards in a procels 
or period of time be endued with that which is their great perfe&ion, 
namely their Motion , which neither was nor could be erernal : It rather 
ſeems more agreeable to the nature of the thing,and to the Divine Wiſdom, 
whoſe Works are full of wiſdom, excellence, and perfection, to reſpite the 
Fabrick till it were capable of its moſt uſeful and beautiful per es 

namely 
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namely Motion, which muſt either be natural to them, and then it were 
marvellous they ſhould yet enjoy an infinite duration deſtitute of what 
was natural to them, and yet not capable to be enjoyed by them in an 
eternal duration 4 parte amre: Or it it were adventitious from the 
immediate power of God, or by the inſtrumenrality of Intelligences, yer 
ſurely it was forelecn by him that knew all his Works from the beginning : 
and therefore was not likely to ordain an eternal conſiſtence of thole 
Bodies to which he intended to give Motion, their great perfe&tion, not 
ſooner than time: And theretore though the Heavenly Bodies were 
admitted capable of an erernal Permanency , yet it is not probable 
they had their Being before, or at leaſt not ſo long before their Mo- 
ti0N, 

2. The ſecond Opinion is of thoſe that although they allow not the 
Munas aſpectabilis to be eternal, yet do ſuppoſe x belides that Eternal 
Generation of the Second, and the Eternal Proceſſion of the Third Perſon 
of the Sacred Trinity, Almighty God eternally created a World of Intel- 
ligences, whereunto he might and did communicate the emanations 
ot his Bounty and Benigniry, and that in the beginning of Time he 
Creatcd this Aundus aſpetabilis which we ee, for the farther commw- 
nication of his Bounty and Goodneſs, and this they ſuppoſe more con- 
genious and (uitable to the Order of things, ang of his own Goodneſs 
and the communication thereof, than to luppole' the Creation of a ma- 
terial World either eternally or quaſi per ſa/tum, or at the ſame time 
with the Creation of thoſe purer Beings , who had a greater ſimilitude 
and proximity to his own molt Divine and Spiritual Nature, This 
though it might poſſibly be ſo, yet we are without any ſufficient Evi- 
dence that it was ſo, and ſuch Conjectures of things without our know- 
ledge, or thoſe meara that we are capable to exerciſe for the acqueſt 
thereof, are uncertain and endle(s : Upon ſuch conjectural Congruities 
the P/atoniſts had their Dit ex Deo, the Manichees their eAones, and 
Origen his Mundus eAnimarum: and therefore I leave it as a Conje- 
cure. | 

3. The third Opinion is of thoſe who though they ſuppoſe the World 
not to be cternal, and perchance think with reaton enough that the 
duration of Eternity 4 parte ante 1s (ach as is only competible to the Eter- 
nal God, and not communicable to any Created Being, at leaſt ſuch as 
is in its own nature either corruptible, alterable, or compounded : yet 
to the end that they may carry the Communication of the Divine Good- 
nels and Benignity as far as 1s poſhble, are not contented to ſuppoſe the 
World to be icmpiternal or eternal 2 parte poi#, or to be as ancient as 
the Sacred Scripturcs inform us, bur will carry up the Creation of rhe 
World to an immenſe antiquity, long before Six Thouſand years, arid 
thereby they think they do at once ſalve the large Accounts which the 
Babylonians and Egyptians and Chineſes give of the duration of their own 


Kingdoms and Hiltories , and alſo do, as they think, fatishie at leaſt in a 


great meaſure that immenſe Benigaity of the glorious God , whom they 
declare not only infinitely Good 1n himſelf, but neceſſitated by the per- 
fetion of his nature to comunicate his Goodnels ad u/{timum poſſe to things 
ad extra. 


This Suppoſition of theirs ſeems to be grounded upon two matters 
3 which 
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which are as I think miſtakes, or at leaſt do no way appear to be evi- 
dently true ; namely, 1. That Almighty God , though he be by them 
admitted a free and intellectual Agent, is neceſſitated ab extrixſeco trom 
the Perfection of his nature ro do good ad extra, 4d ultimum poſſe, which 
ſeeras untrue. 2. And it ſeems hikewiſe untrue, that it he were under 
that intrinſecal neceſſity, yet he were thereby bound to make the World 
ſooner than we ſuppoſe he made it: For as tothe fabulous protractions 
of the age of the World by the E2yptrans or others, they are uncertain 
idle Traditions, whereof they have no evidence but from the Impoltures 
ot their tabulous Prieſts. | 

Touching the firſt of theſe, namely, the Intrinſick Neceſſity of Al- 
mighty God to do good ad extra, ad witimum poſſe , this is that Opinion 
upon which ſome have built their Hypotheſis of the Eternity of the World, 
and others, driven from that tpothels, by the abſurdities that accompany it, 
build their imagination though not of the Eternity, yet of a prodigious 
Antiquity of the World. But it ſcems tome, That although Almight 
God bcing infinitely and eflentially Good, is neceſſarily carried to will 
and delight in that his own infinite Goodneſs, yet in his acts of Be- 
nignity a4 extre he is not neceſſitated by his own Perfe@tion to att ad 
uw/timum poſſe, but although his own Nature be Benign and Boun- 
tiful, the (ealons, degrees and meaſures, and other circumſtances of 
its - papa: are guided and dire&ted by the freedom of his own 
Will. 

And the reaſon thereof is evident, namely, Becauſe all the Good 
that is without, or that is poſlibly communicable by him to any thing 
without him, 15 finite, and cannot be infinite, and therefore he cannot be 
carried to it by an infinite deſire and intention, and yet ſuch it mult be, 
if it be ad «/timum poſſe. 

And it it ſhould be (o, there would be infinire ablurdities follow which 
cannot be ſolved, as for inſtance, That either this preſent Wor'ld muſt 
be actually of an infinite extenſion , or that there muſt be either infinite 
Worlds, or at leaſt as many Worlds as is poſlible to be by the power of 
Omnipotence. That he hath made (ome Beings of that perfe&ion , that 
Omnipotence it felt cannot make them one grain perfecter , that they 
are but in the very next degree of perfection to himſelf, and cannot have 
the addition of one grain more to the excellence of their nature, that 
the Univerle is ſo perte& , omnibus numer, that it is not poſſible for Omni- 
potence it ſelf ro add to it, no nor to alter it in one jot or tittle, either 
to make it better or worle, or othkerwile than it is, nay he cannot, pro 
arb1trio or dominion make one ſpire of Grais, or one Fly, or one Worm 
more or leis than he hath made, becauſe he hath made it as good as is 

ible to make it, and he is under the neceſſary obligation of his own 
indilpeniable Perfeftion to make and keep it juſt as he hath made it: 
That the whole Ocean of Omniporence and infinite Goodneſs is already 
exhauſted in the Work of the Univerſe, and hath nothing of good letr 


that he can do more. Thele are the conſequences of this Poſition , That 
the Divine Will is neceſſitated by the Perfection of his Nature to do good 

ad ultimum: poſſe. 
And as theſe ablurdities evince the untruth of the Aſſertion , fo it is 
apparent in the very Frame of the Univerſe it (elf and the integrals thereof, 
that 
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that it 1s untrue : For upon this Suppolition admitted, there could not 
be a dilparity in the Natures of things , but every thing ſhould be con- 
{tirurced 1n that ſtate of being that might be capable of as much of the 
Divine Benehcence as it were poſſible for God to communicate, And 
if it be (aid that this diſparity of things 1n their degrees of ſpecifical or 
individual perie&ion contributes to the beauty and convenience of the 
Univeric, which is the primary Objec of the Divine Beneficence , this 
lalves not the Objection , becaule it 15 poſſible that many things might 
have a greater mealure of ſpecifical Perte&tion with great advantage to 
themſelves and to the Univerle allo, But fuppole this inequality of de- 
grees of ſpecitical or individual Perfection might nevertheleſs contribute 
to the advantage of the Univerſe conſidered collectively, yet do we not ſee 
that daily there are many deficiencies even in individuals, which might 
have been (upplied with exceeding benefit to themlclves, and with ad- 
yantage to the Univerle« Are there not among men ſome that want the 
integrity of their Limbs , ſome that want their Senſes, Memories, Un- 
der{tandings , ſome that are extremely vicious, and unjuſt, and degene- 
rate even trom the common Principles of Humanity, many that are diſs 
ealed and infirm, many good men of ſhort and difficult lives, and might 
not all theſe have the integrity of their Bodies and Minds proportionate to 
the perfection of their ſpecifical Nature, be virtuous, found, long-lived, 
with advantage to themſelves and mankind, and yet without detrimeng 
to the Univerie? And therefore ſurely ſuch they would have been , if the 
glorious God were neceſſitated to be Beneficent ad altimam poſſe, unlels we 
thould preſumpruouſly afſert an impotence in him to rectifie theſe things. 

2. But if we ſhould ſuppole this to be true concerning the Divine 
Obligation or Neceſſity, let us now examin what the making of the World 
a million of years elder than it, 1s would do 1n the bulinels, 

1. Ir is true, though we fay the World 1s not, cannot be eternal 2 
parte ante, yet it 1s certain that either upon the nature of the thing or 
the part of the Almighty and the ablolute power of God, without relation 
to the determination of his Will, there can be no determinate moment, 
or tempus ſignatum imaginarium, within the bounds or limits (if I may fo 
ſpeak ) of antecedent infinite duration, but God might have made ir 
ſooner than he made it, and if a year ſooner than he made it, he might 
have made it a thouſand years ſooner than that, 

2. Conſequently, if the World be noteternal, it is impoſlibleto afſiga 
any time for its making it which anſwered the «/t:»m poſſe of Aanginy 
God for the making itz and therefore if we ſhould ſuppole the World to 
have been made as many millions of years before it was made, as there 
have been minutes ſince it was made, it could net anſwer the «/timuwm 
poſſe of Almighty God, nor aniwer that imaginary Obligation or Ne- 
ccflity of his nature rodo good 44 w/timwrm poſſe, tor (till it might have been 
made before any hors ſignate. | 1 

3- Conſequently the time of the Creation of the World, if it were 
on this ſide an eternal period, could neither be determined by his want of 


Power , nor by his neceffitated Benignity agere «4 «ltimwm poſſe, for in that 
indefinite time within the limits of Ecernity no time can be aſſigned before 
which he could not have made the World, though it be admitred it could 


not be eternal, | 
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4. Conſequently there could be nothing that could determin the time 
or period wherein the World was to have been made, bur the abſolute 
Divinum beneplacitums ; there could be nothing without him to determin 
it, for nothing was till he made it, nor any thing but his own Will 
within him that could determin it : for his power and goodnels were un- 
determined to do it ſooner or later, fince no time could be aſhgned for 
the doing of it bnt it might be done ſooner. 

And when all is done. his Beneficence, nor the good which the created 
Beings might receive from that Beneficence, had had no imaginable 
advance or enlargement, if the World had been creared millions of 
millions of years before it was; and that upon thele plain evident 
Reaſons. 

1. Becauſe though the World had indeed been at this hour ancieater, 
and laited longer, if it had been created a million of years ſooner , yet 
the future Eternity or Sempiternity of the World being of all hands ad- 
mitted , though the Eternity 2 parre ante be denied , there will be a future 
infinity for the emanation of the Divine Goodnels and Beneficence to his 
Creatures, | 

2. Conſidering the nature of the Beings themſelves that partake of the 
Divine Beneficence, there 15 no advance at all ro them by receiving it 
ſooner or later : If P/ato had been a million of years before he in truth 
w2s, and had lived his proportion of eighty years, he had taſted no more 
of the Divine Beneficence than if he had lived as he did about two thou- 
ſand years fince. 

3. Neither is there any difference in reſpec of the ever-glorious God, 
for he received no —_ of happineſs by the Creation of the World, 
nor ſtood at all in need of it : And it he might be imagined to have 
received any contentment 1n it, yet he had an eternal proſpect of all things 
as if they had been really made eternally : And belides, it the World 
had been myriads of millions of years ſooner than it was , yet it was (till 
infinitely ſhort of an eternal duration ; Almighty God had been an infnite 
duration before without that World , which had it been made millions 
of years before it was, yet had not held any proportion to that infinite 
durarion that preceded, 

And whatſoever hath been formerly ſaid againſt the Eternity of this 
World doth equally conclude againſt an eternal being of any World ante- 
cedent to this, much more againſt an eternal tuccefſion of infinite 
Worlds, either of which can have no certainty, nor have any evidence 
or probability, ſo that as there cannot be attributed an eternal duration 
4 parte ante to any one ſuch ſuppoſed pre-exiſting World, ſo much lels to 
a ſucceſſion of Worlds. 

The very ſame Arguments that conclude againſt the poſſibility of 
eternal Motion , or the eternal ſucceſſions of Generation and Corruption, 
or of {ucceſſive Individuals of Mankind do as cffectually conclude againſt 
an eternal ſucceſſion of infinite Worlds, and therefore I ſhall ſpare the 
repetition of them. 

The Arguments which I have before uſed are ſuch , as though at the 
firſt view they ſeem intricate, yet they have ſtrength of evidence in 
them, and ſuch as are accommodate to the nature of the thing which 
requires Arguments of ſuch a nature; and thoſe Arguments thar are 

more 
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more experimental and obvious to ſenſe, though they are more eaſie to 
be apprehended , yer are more ealle to be evaded by the Aflertors of the 
Eternity of the World. 

In the before-mentioned Book De eAftate Mundi two experimental 
Argumeats are brought agaiaſt the Eternity of the World , upon which 
the Author lays ſome weight. 

1. That if the World were eternal, by the continual fall and wearing 
of Waters all the protuberances of the Earth would infinite Ages ſince 
have been levelled, and the Superficies of the Earth readred plain, no 
Mountains, no Vallies, no inequalities would be therein, but the Su- 
perficies thereof would have been as level as the Superhicies of the 
Water. 

2. That if this World had been eternal there would have been no 
Rocks appearing in the Seas above the Water, whereof there are very 
many vilible , Br the motion and agitation of the Water doth wear and 
eat off gradually the routs and other parts thereof, as is vilible'to our 
obſervation , ſome whereof have their roots ſo corroded by the Water, 
that they are ready to fall, and others have apparently by that means 
been either waſted or decayed, that now they are not extant which in 
ſome mens memory have been ſtanding, and if the bredth of a Barley- 
corn had been conſumed in a mullion of years, there had been nothing 
of them left. 

Thar theſe things are true in fat, and that the reaſon why many of 
theſe effects are apparent to us to be as they are, is becaule that theſe 
Rocks aud thele Protuberances have not been eternal , may be well attri- 
buted to that movites efſendt , that finite period wherein they have con- 
tinued, 1s very probable and evident to him that is ſatisfied otherwile, 
that the World had a beginning , I ealily grant : But he that aflerts the 
Eternity of the World will find our cafle evalions of theſe ſenſible Argu- 
ments: They will tell us, and with truth enough , that 1n a great tra&t 
even of a finite duration the Earth muſt have and hath had great mu- 
tations : That by the eruption of Biruminous and Sulphureous JO 
and the firing thereof , theſe protuberances of Mountains and Hills may 
be made, and have been made in many parts: Thar as Warts or Wenns 
growing in our Hands are thruſt up by the humors miniltred by the extre- 
mity of the orifice of ſome Capillary Vein, and increaſe, ſo in the great 
Body of the Earth ſuch protuberances may be thruſt out and gradually 
increaſed , though not ſo eaſily perceptible 1n one Age, and by this means 
there may be a continued ſupply of what is ſucceſſively abraded from them 
by decurſion of Waters: That Matter is never loſt or annihilated : That 
what is decayed by that decurſion of Waters is in ſome meaſure ſupplied 
by the terrene feces which that Water brings with it: That by continued 
viciſſirudes the Earth is repaired by the inſenſible deſcent of Atoms of 


Matter raiſed in others places, the Atmoſphere being evermore filled, 


with little particles and concretes of Matter which are unceffantly dil- 
charged upon the Earth, and as unceſſantly again ſupplied in the Air by 
the more grols and terreſtrial parts of rhoſe Yapours that are raiſed prin- 
cipally from the Sea and watriſh places, by means whereof the Water 
jultly pays in procels of time what is borrowed from the Earth by = 


petual circulation. And that hence it comes to pals that in proce — 
Fine, 
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time, even toourview , Channels that were deep and broad, yet by a 
little time of dryne(s grow narrow and ſhallow, that thoſe Mountains, 
whoſe chief ſubſtance is Rock, become cloathed with a ſuperficial Mantle 
of Earth and Mould, that thoſeplaces, which were formerly filled with 
Wood, have buried the fallen Trees three, tour, or five foot deep in the 
ground, by an accretion or cover of Earth, derived to them {omerunes 
by Alluvions or Floods, ſometimes and molt ordinarily by the deſctat of 
thoſe Terreſtrial Particles, that are drawn up together with watry Va- 
pours, and either together with thole Waters, or after arcfaQtion 
thereof in the Air, dilcharged upon the Earth , which doth reparare 
deperditum, 

And as to thoſe Rocks in the Sea, they will alſo tell us, that the 
viciſſirudes of the Sea and Land in a long proceſs of time, much more in 
aneternal duration, are very many and yarious s Sometimes that becomes 
Land which was once Sea, as appears in that part of Z-ypt thorough 
which Nils runs, long ſince oblerved by Ar:fotle, and before him © 
Herodotus ; and even in our memory great quantities of Land are now firm 
and habitable, where Ships anciecotly rode, and on the other fide many 
parts are become Sea, which were once firm Land: They inſtance in 
that traditional vaſt Ifland in the Atlantick Ocean, which isdrowned , and 
hath left no Remains of it ſelf , but thoſe Iſlands called the Canary ifanas ; 
but whether that tradition be true or not, it is very probable, that by 
particular Inundations the Face and State of the Terreſtrial Globe, b 
great viciſſitudes, is much changed. And therefore though they ſuppoſe 
the Terreſtrial Globe Eternal, yer the Earth and Water hath not cternall 
kept the ſame poſition or ſite that now it hath: And therefore the Sea , 
ſo often (at leaſt in an Eternal Period) ſhifting its Channel, hath nor 
eternallywaſhed the ſame Rocks that now it doth , bur after an indeter- 
minate and vaſt uncertain Period, it may be of ten or twenty thouſand 
years, leaves that Channel which before it had, and gives thoſe Rocks 
that it waſted opportunity to recruit again, and then perchance after a 
like vaſt Period of Time vilits the ſame Changel again, and therefore 
though the World might be Eternal, the alluvion of the Sea upon thoſe 
Rocks might not be eternally continued, but interpolated. And though 
the Earth be not animated with a Senſible Soul, yet it is poſſible that it 
may be a great Immortal Vegetable, which may reproduce or increaſe 
Rocks or Mountains in various viciſhitudes of vaſt Periods of Duration. 
And this they think very probably to be colle&ed by the obſervation of 
things, and yet if it be not to be proved to be thus , yet thus poſſibly it 
may be, which is ſufficient to elude the force of thoſe ſenlible Argu- 
ments. 

And the truth is, theſe Solutions do evade the edge and concludency 
of thoſe Phylical Arguments, and therefore much weight is not be laid 
upon them, but upon thoſe of another nature, whereot in the foregoing 
part of this Chapter, 

And there is no way to encounter the Solutions that theſe Men do, or 
may give of theſe two laſt Arguments, but to have recourſe to what 
hath been before ſaid, namely, that ſince the Solutions are grounded upon 
2 Suppeſition of Eternal ſucceſſive Motions, whereby by viciffitudes of 
long uncertain Periods of the Decays and Reparatiogs of the inferior 
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World, and by eternal viciſſitudes of the *tran{lation of the Earth and 
Seas to leveral ſites either by interpolated, or ſucceſſive Motions. And 
ſince by what hath been betore proved, there 1s an utter impoſſibility 1n 
Realon and Nature of any Eternity 4 parte ante of continued or interpo; 
lated Motion, there is likewiſe an impoſſibility in Nature that there 
ſhould be this eternal viciſſitude of decays and repairs of the Earth, or 
ſhifting of ſtations between the Earth and the Sea, And thus we are at 
laſt driven to reſort to thole though more obſcure yet more concludeat 
Arguments againſt the Eternity of the World which are mentioned in the, 
beginning of this Chapter, or (uch as are of the like nature, ſome whereof 
will be hereatter tarther conſidered. | 

eAverroes, who was a ſtrong Aſlertor of the pn of the World, 
infilteth upon a Reaſon which is witty, but upon a miſtake of the nature 
of eternal duration, viz, That if the World were not eternal , but 
created in (ome certain Epochs or Period, it could never have been at all, 
becauſe an eternal duration mult neceſſarily have anteceded the firſt pro- 
duction of the World ; and that Suppolition excludeth the poſſibility of 
ſuch its production, and is contradictory to that ſuppoſed wovitas efſenads 
of the World, for, infinitum neon poteit pertranſirt, an infinite duration 
pre-exiſting to the Worlds production could never be paſled through, 
jo no poſſible acceſſion to the firlt exiſtence of the World through the 
valt compals of a pre-exiſting infinite duration, 

But this reaſoning of his is inſufficient, becauſe it takes in but a portion 
of Eternity which is 4 parte azte, whereas that Maxim 1s.to be applied 
to the full and entire compals of Eternity or Infinitude. For if that 
Argument ſhould hold, neither _Averrocs nor Plato, nor any man elſe 
—_ have been born in the World, but muſt have had an eternal exiſtence 
upon the very lame reaſon that 7nfinitum non poteit pertranſiri ; for it is 
certain that as well an infinite duration anteceded the Birth of Plato or 
Averroes , as it mult do the produQtion of the World if admitted to have 
novites efſend:, 

And thus much touching this preparatory Diſquiſition concerning the 
Eternity of the World in general, 
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Concerning the Origination of Mankind ; and whether the ſame were 
Eternal , or had a Beginning. 


F* the World it ſelf were not eternal, this Diſquiſition touching the 
. Eternity of Mankind were needleſs, becaule decided in- that de- 

ciſion, 

Therefore our Inquiry touching the Origination of Mankind, and 

whether it had or had not a Beginning , 1s 1n this place by way of Sup- 

polition or Admiſſion, namely, Whether admitting the great Integrals « 

at leaſt of the Univerſe, the Heavens and Heavenly Bodies, the Elemen- 


tary World were or at leaſt might be eternal, whether yet Mankind 
O were, 
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werc, or might be eternal « And the Queſtion poſlibly will be much of 
the lame kind, with relation to other at leaſt perfect Animals and Vege- 
tables, yea and all mixed or compound Bodies, for we ſhall eaſily find, 
thar admitting thoſe greater Integrals of the World were eternal, yer 
wharloever is ſaid againſt the Eternity of Mankind will bear as hard 
y_ the Eternity of perfe&t Animals, and almoſt of all compound 
Bodies. 

And although for the more orderly diſcuſhon of this Enquiry con- 
cerning the Original of Mankind, I muſt gratie« argument:, and ac- 
cording to the Method propoſed, admit the Eternity of the great Integrals 
of the World, yet it will appear upon a due examination to be ſuch an 
Admiſſion as muſt in a great meaſure be contradicted in the debate of 
what is propounded to be proved, and the particular Reaſons againſt 
the Eternity of the Humane, Animal, or compounded Bodies will neceſ(- 
larily infer an impoſſibility, or intollerable abſurdity in the thing admitted, 
For inſtance : 

To ſuppole an eternal exiſtence of the Heavenly Bodies and of the 
Elemenrary Bodies in the fite and poſition in which they are, and to 
ſuppoſe them in an eternal reſt and unaQtivity, and without motion, 
action, paſſion , or pertetion of the leſs noble by the more noble, were 
to ſuppole them eternally kept in a uſeleſs, needleſs, imperfett ſtate, for 
an immenle, eternal duration , till the firſt moment of their being put into 
Motion. 

Again, to ſuppoſe the Heavenly Bodies and their Motions and In- 
fluence, the Fiery Nature diſperſed through all the Sublunary World, 
with its aQtivity and motion , and the Paſſive Nature of the more pal- 
ſive Elements to have been eternally in the World, and in all that eternal 
duration not to have produced mixed and compound Bodies in that eternal 
duration until ſuch a determinate wm of it, were 2 thing ſtrangely 
repugnant in Nature, unleſs Almighty God were pleaſed to uphold their 
being, and yet ſuſpend their ativity for an immenſe eternal period. 

And yet to —_— that the compolition of Bodies out of the Elements 
( by virtue of the activity and influx of Motion , out of Matter that muſt 
by that influx be prepared for compoſition ) ſhould be as ancient as thoſe 
Heavens, or that Morion, that Fiery ave Principle that muſt compound 
them our of thole ſimpler Bodies out of which they muſt be compounded 
(as all this mult be, it they are eternal) is as impoſſible as any thing that can 
be thought of. 

Again, if we ſhould reſolve the Eternity'of the World into the Di- 
vine Will, which being neceſſitated by his goodneſs to do all the good 
he can, even ad ultimum poſſe, and upon that account made the World 
eternal, it were a ſtrange Suppolition to imagin that this God ſhould 
give the great Integrals of the World an eternal being in cternal reſt, 
without Motion, which is their perfeQtion ; or if together with Beings 
he gave or indeed could give an eternal Motion, it were a ſtrange Sup- 
poſition that he ſhould ſuſpend the efficacy of that Motion or Activity 
of the active Principles upon the paſſive ( which both exiſted ) for an 
infinite ſpace, and then after took off that ſuſpenſion : And yet farther, 
Suppoſe Almighty God did or could give an eternal being to thoſe Active 


or Paſſive Natures, and an eternal production of all mixed Bodies for 
an 
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an eternal duration bur only Mankind (that is the nobleſt of all ſublunary 
Natures, and apparent!y the glory of the ſublunary World, and the very 
end of much of what 15 produced) I fay, it is ſtrange that the inferior 
World ſhould be moved , agitated, and mingled into various mixed 
Bodies, and thus continue during the immenſity of an eternal duration 
without Mankind 1n the World, it Almighty God were neceſſitated by 
the Benigniry of his nature to do the uttermoſt good he could, and if 
he could produce Man eternally, there was an equal neceſlicy for him 
to do it as to produce a Tree or a Stone eternally, 

All this tends but to this , That if in the debate of this matter we can 
find that Man either could not be, or was not eternally produced , we 
have the ſame reaſon to believe that no compound Nature was produced 
eternally, that no local Motion or corporeal Action was or could be from 
Eternity z and conſequently, that the Heavenly or Elementary Bodies 
were not from Eternity: The very ſingle clearing of this one thing, 
that Man was not eternal , breaks the whole Hypotheſis of the Eternity of 
the World, cuts aſunder all the connexion of evidence that is for it, 
renders the moſt conſiderable perfeftion of the World, its Motion, Action, 
and Operation impoſſible to be erernal, and the exiſtence of the bulk, 
Poſition, and Fabrick thereof (unuſetul, imperfect, and deficient without 


its Motion, Activity, and Operations) improbable to be. eternal. So that * 


the Poſition which I endeavour to prove, namely, the-Non-eternity of 
Mankind , doth in truth deſtroy the Suppoſition of the Eternity at leaſt 
of the inferior World. Bur this I only fubjoyn by the way. 

Concerning the Origination of Mankind, Cenſorinws in his golden 
Book de Die Natali, cap. 4. gives us the ſhort ſtate of the Queſtion, and 
the ſeveral Authors that hold either way, vis. Mi, ſemper homines 
fuiſſe, nec unquam niſi ex hominibus natos , atque eorum generi caput exor- 
diumque nullum extitiſſe ; lit , fuiſſe tempus cum homines non eſſent , & his 
ortum aliquands principiumque naturs tributum. Of the former Opinion he 
reckons Pythagor as Samius , Ocellus Lucan , Archytas Tarentinus , Ariſtotle, 
Theophr aſtus, Plato, Xenoerates, Dicearchus , and others. 

But tor the more clear ſtating of the Inquiry, I ſhall reſume ſomewhat 
which hath been before (aid touching the Queſtion before-going of the 
Eternity of the World , and ſome other things I ſhall add thereuntg. 

Firſt, it is to be obſerved, that the Queſtion is not here, Whether the 
ſucceſiive Individuals of Mankind may or ſhall be eternal 2 parte po#, 
perpetuated to everlaſting by ſucceſſive generation. For although whe- 
ther that ſhall be or no, depends upon the Divine Beneplacitum , yet there 
is no intrinſecal repugnance ex parte ret, but that as the World, and 
the Generations of Men in it have been thus long continued by the 
communication of the Divine Influence and Providence, fo both the 
one and the other by the fame Influence and Providence may be conti- 
nued without end: And the reaſon is, becauſe ſuch a duration, and ſuch 
2 ſucceſſive multiplication of Individuals imports only a potenrial infini- 
tude, and ſuch as never ſhall nor can be completed into an aRual infinitude 
of duration or number: So that as Number is potentially infinite by 
addition of new parts to it , which yet never ſhall nor can artſe to a num- 
ber actually infinite , becauſe after every period thereof there (till may be 


2 farther acceſſion of a farther period , yet it never will norcan be actually 
| O 2 infinite. 
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infinite, becauſe ſtill there will or may be farther additional periods of 
duration to that which went before. 

The Queſtion therefore reſts only as to that part of the imaginary Line 
of the duration of ſucceſſive Individuals that anteceded any given mo- 
ment; or, Whether Mankind had any beginning of being, or were ctcr- 
nal or without beginning. 

And touching this, there have been ſome that have affirmed Mankind 
to be without beginning or eternal, others that have attirmed that Man- 
kind had a beginning. ; 

Touching the latter of theſe, and the various ConjeRures touching the 


manner of it, I ſhall write hereafter, at preſent I ſhall conſider and examin 


the former. 

Again, of thoſe that have affirmed Mankind to be without beginning , 
and that maintain not only the Eternity of the reſt of the World, but allo 
of Mankind, they are of two forts, viz. 1, Such as have affirmed that 
the ſucceſſive Generations of Men have been eternal , not only without 
any beginning , but without any firſt Parents of Mankind, and that t 
have been always genitt ex genitis, 2, Thoſe that have ſuppoſed that 
there were ſome firſt Parents of Mankind, which by a natural and uni- 
vocal generation multiplied their Speczes , but yet that thole firſt Parents 
of Mankind were eternal Individuals, having an eternal exiſtence in their 
individual nature, and in relation to thera the feſt of Mankind were 
genitt ex non gents, TP 

As to the former of theſe Opinions, they ſeem to be divided into theſe 
cnlwag Parties or Qpinions, 

x. Such as think the ſucceſſive Generations of Men were eternally (0, 
and independent upon any Efficient, and neceſlarily by the eternal eſta- 
bliſhed courſe of Nature independent upon Almighty God, or any firſt 
Efficicat of the Spectes, 

2, Such as think the ſucceſhive Generations of Men were cternally fo, 
but dependently upon Almighty God, yet as a necellary Effe& produced 
by Almighty God as a neceſlary or natural Caule, as the Light is a co- 
exiſtent Effect of the Sun, 

3. Such as thiak the ſucceſſive Generations of Men were cternally (o, 
but dependently upon God as an efficient voluntary Caule of them by 
eternal Creation, yet ſuppole that Will intrinlecally determined to ſuc 
an eternal Creation of Mankind by the indilpenſable benignity and good- 
neſs of his nature. 

4. Such as though they take Almighty God to be under neither of 
the former neceſſities, but an Agent purely voluntary, and detcrmiging 
his own Will by it ſelf only, and that deny the eternal ſuccefſions of 
humane Generations as to the fat, but yet afhrm it poſſible that Al- 
mighty God might, if he pleaſed, have created the World and Mankind 
eternally, 

Hein thus ſtated the Opinions of the Aſlertors of the Eternity or 
Beginning of Humane Generations, I ſhall purſue this Method, x. In 
this Chapter I ſhall conſider the poſſibility or impoſſibility of eternal 
Generations of Mankind, with relation to the four preceding Suppoſitions 
that affert it. 2. In the next Chapter I ſhall conſider the poſſibilicy or 
impoſkibility of any one Man or Woman eternally exiſting, from w - 
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Mankind had their production by univocal generation. 3. I ſhall after- 
wards conlider of thoſe evidences of fa& and probability , that de fats 
may (cem to prove that Mankind had their beginning in time, and the 
Objections againſt it. 4. I ſhall then delcend to the Conlideration of the 
various Suppolitions of rhole that have ſuppoled a temporary Origination 
of Mankind, 

Art the preſent therefore I ſhall propound thole Reaſons that to me ſeem 
concludent, that ajthough it might tor Arguments ſake be ſuppoled that 
ſome parts of univerial Nature, namely, ſuch as are permanent and 
fixed, and not 2 fluxu, might be eternal, yer it 15 ſimply impoſſible that 
the Generations of Mankind can be eternal in any of the tour foregoing 
ways.” 

and before I come to give my Reaſons, I ſhall premiſe two things, 

I, In relation to the four foregoing Opinions, there ſeems to be this 
implyed in them: 1. The two former do molt clearly take up the entire 
collection of Mankind and the Generations of them to be a meer natural 
Effect or Work, with this odds, thar the former acknowledgeth no Effi- 
cient at all, the latter acknowledgeth God the Efficient or firſt Cauſe 
of the eternal World and the Generations of Mankind as a natural Cauſe : 
And conſequently they muſt needs hold, that as Man is now generated, 
ſo he was eternally ſo, and as he is now, lo he always hath been, and 
the meaſure that we take of him now will fit to all thoſe innumerable 
Mean that have been within the vaſt compals of Eternity ; As Man is now 
a compound Body of the four Elements, fo he always was, as he is now 
nine Months #2 «zero matris , ſuch was the method and the wore of every 
Man's production, for the Effect is a natural uniform Effe&t, whether 
independent upon God as the Efficient thereof, or dependent upon Him 
as 2 Natural Effet. And therefore whatloever is impoſlible to be attri- 
buted to Peter, or John, or any other individual Man, is incompetible to 
every Man in all this infinite Colletion within the unlimited extent of 
Eternity, | 

But & two latter , though both ſuppole an eternity of Generations, 
and though in Eternity there cannot be ſuppoſed. well a firſt, yet do 
what they can, if they ſuppole a production of Man by eternal Creation, 
they cannot deliver themlielves from thele conſequences; 1. Thar there 
muſt be ſome Man or Men that had his or their beginning in (ome other 
way then other perſons had it, namely by Creation, for although 
Creation be an in(tantaneous act of the Divine Will and Power, it muſt 
of neccflity be terminated in (ome 1ndividual determinate Perſon , and 
it cannot * quid vagum ; the conſequence whereof mult neceſſarily be, 
That if there were ag eternal Creation of any Man or Men , they that 
were thus created had their production ( it we may (uppole ſuch a pro- 
duction) by a differeat way trom the production of thole that had their 
being by generation, and herein this Suppoſition of the Origination of 
Humane Nature differs from the two former Suppolitions. © 2. And con- 
ſequently, that if the Creation of Man and of the reſt of the World muſt 
be in the ſame point, as I may call it, of Eternity, the reſt of the World 
or any part thereof could not be precedent to the Creation of Man 
for then they have loſt what they contend for, namely, an etern 
Creation of Man: If it were but one imaginable moment after, - mn 
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World might indeed have had an eternal exiſtence, but it would be im- 
poſſible for Man to have had that eternal exiſtence by Creation, unleſs 
in the lame firſt imaginary conceptible moment of Etcrnity (an exprel- 
ſion improper enough I confe(s) Man and the relt of the World were con- 
created : The conlequence whereof, as I before laid, is, that thole Men 
muſt not as the former ſuppoſe all Individuals of Mankind had the fame 
natural manner of production, for among the whole Colle&tion lome 
one or more had a ſupernatural manner of production, namely, by 
Creation. | 

2. This being premilſed concerning the different ſtates of the two 
former and two latter Opinions, ſomewhat I ſhall ſay in general touching 
the Reaſons I ule againſt all theſe Suppoſitions: 1. In general, That that 
kind of reaſoning which reduceth the oppolitc Concluſion to ſomething 
that is apparently impoſſible or abſurd , 1s as much a Demonſtration in 
diſaffirmance of any thing that is affirmed as can poſſibly be in any caſe, if 
the Concluſion of the athrming party doth neceſlarily inferr an impoſſi- 
bility or abſurdity in the nature of t ing affirmed, it is a Demon- 
{tration , Argumentam cum contradittione concluſionts ; and ſuch will thoſe 
be which I ſhall bring. 2. Becaule the former II touching 
the Eternity of Mankind , though they conclude in the ſame Aflertion, 
yet becauſe they do it by ſeveral Suppoſitions, the Arguments that I ſhall 
uſe ſhall be of three natures, 1, Such as oppoſe in ſpecial the two firſt 
Aſertions: 2. Such as eſpecially oppoſe the two laſt : 3. Such as in com- 
mon oppoſe both. 

1. The Argument that I uſe againſt the two firſt Suppoſlitions 1s this, 
That it is evident to Experience and the Conceſſions of thoſe very men, 
that the Body of a Man and all other compounded Bodies conlilt not only 
ot Matter antecedent to their Compoſition , but allo of ſuch a Marter 
as is digeſted from thoſe more {imple Bodies which we call the four Ele- 
ments, Fire, Air, Water, and Earth: And therefore of neceſſity, and 
according to the Principles of theſe very men , before the exiſtence of 
any compounded Body there muſt be of neceſſity, 1. A pre-exiſtence of 
thoſe ſimple Bodies out of which this compounded or mixed Body is com- 
pounded : 2. A pre-exiſtence of thoſe more ative Principles in Nature 
that are neceſlarily pre-requiſite ro the mixing of theſe particles. of Ele- 
mentary Bodies, and to thediſpoſition of them to the Union and Conſti- 
rution of that -mixed Body whereinto it is to be formed, namely, the 
Motions and Influx of the Heavens, the Activity of the fiery Nature, 
fubduing the more paſſhve parts of Matter to the (uſception of that Form 
wherein it is to be brought. 3. A mera, ordue (pace of time intervenin 
between the firſt coagulation of Matter and the firſt inſtant of the dif 
poſing thereof, and the complement thereof in its determinate Spectes , 
which according to the degree of its ſpecifical perfe&tion is ſometimes 
longer, and ſometimes ſhorter , as the Statuary (trikes more ſtrokes upon 
that piece of Marble that is completed into the Statue of Ceſar than into 
the Cube or Pedeſtal whereon bs ſtands : all theſe muſt precede, not 
only in nature, but in time, before the complement of any compounded 

y 1n 1ts ſpecifical conſtitution. And therefore ſince all mixed Bodies 
require neceſſarily the antecedence of theſe ſimple Bodies, this ation of 
the more active Principles, this mers in the full diſpoſition and digeſtion 
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of them into their complement of a mixed Being, it 15 ſimply neceſfary 
that there muſt be a polteriority in time of every compounded Body, eipe- 
cirlly the Body of Man, to thele more fimple Bodies out of which it is 
conſtituted, and thole ſucceſſive and gradual aftions,and of the more 2&ive 
Nature by which it is diſpoſed and completed in its being : And if once 
we admit a priority and poſteriority , 1t is impoſlible the latter can be 
cternal , -becaule it hath neceſſarily ſomething that actually preceded it. 

2. Thc Argument againſt the Eternity of Mankind upon the rwo latter 
Suppotitions 1s thus , It Man were eternally created, or con-created with 
the reſt of the World , it is of ablolute neceſſity that that Creation muſt 
be terminated in that individual Perſon that was thus created. For 
whether Creation be eternal or not eternal, it muſt neceſfarily be termi- 
nated in lome individual Being that is ſo created. And it 1s neceſſary 
allo that that created Perſon were created in ſome determinate ſtate, and 
in a ſtate an(werable to the nature of theſe Men that we now ſee, and 
though his Life were longer than ours,' yet it would be certain that he 
lived as we do, one day, one month, one year after another, and that 
thoſe firſt created Perſons did generate their kind by the conjunction of 
Yexcs, as15done in the World. And therefore it both Sexes were created, 
yet ſooner or later they propagated their kind, as is now done, for though 
they themſelves had a differing manner of production from thoſe that 
ſucceeded them , we mult conceive that their Conſtitution was the ſame, 
otherwiſe we ſhall not ſo much ſuppoſe an eternal Creation of Man, as 
of ſomerhing elle of a nature-eſflentially diftering from Man, which is 
contrary to the Hypotheſis it felf: And it this be tuppoſed, we ſhall never 
deliver our ſelves from intollerable difficulties and abſurdities. For, 
1. There would of a ncceflity be a firſt Man , which cannot be conſiſtent 
with the attribution of Eternity to Mankind. Again, 2. Thar firſt Man, 
if created cternally, mult needs be diſtant from us by a leſs portion of 
duration after he had lived a year or two, and conſequently the duration 
from his age of two years could not be eternal , for it is ſhort of the pe- 
rio) of Is Creation by two years, and therefore not eternal, neither 
could his Creation be eternal, for then-the adding of two years to a 
duration lcfs than infinite ſhould make it infinite, which is abſurd and 
impuible. Again, 3. Was the generation of the firſt born Man at an 
infinite diſtance from us, apd eternal, or no? If it were, then it muſt 
be of rhe ſame antiquity with the Creation of the firſt Man, and fo 
the firſt born Man was eternal, and was conſequently before he was 
born, and his Eternity thould be ten. twenty, thirty, or forty years ſhort 
of the Eternity of his Father, yet both eternal : If the Birth of that Man 
were not eternal, then conſequently the Generations of Mankind are 
neither infinite nor eternal, nay conlequently the Creation of the firſt 
Man could not be eternal! nor an infinite diſtance from us, for there mult 
neceſſarily be a determinate Period between the Creation of the firſt Man 
and the Birth of the ſecond, and that time mult neceſlarily be finite z and 
the addiction of a finite duration to a finite duration can never make an 
:infhnire duration, 

Eternity therefore, and a duration actually infinite , cannot be applied 
to ſucceſſive Beings : The ablurdities and incongruities that ariſe upon 
inch an application are infinite and uncurable, and not to be attempted : 
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N>thing but an infinite and indiviſible Being is able to ſuſtain an inhnire 
and eternal duration, it will never fit other things, it 1s tco great for 
them, 

3. I now come to conſider thoſe Reaſons that are applicable indiffe- 
rently to all the former four Suppolitions, and render them all alike vain, _ 
ablurd, and impoſſible. I ſhall reſume ſome of thoſe that I uſed before - 
2g2inſt the Suppolition of the World's Eternity, and I ſhall ſubjoyn ſome 
others more particularly applicable to the condition of Man. 

I. It the ſucceſſive Generations of Mankind were eternal, then of 
neceſſity ſome one Man among them that preceded us was infinitely diſtant 
trom us that are now living in point of duration, and infinite numbers 
of Men have'intervened between us and him , this is plain and un- 
deniable, 

It ſo then, if this Man lived to the ordinary age of man, for the pur- 
pole, till thirty years old, and then had a Son, and after this he lived to 
leventy years old, and died : Was this Son of his diſtant from us an infinite 
duration, an infinite period of years; or were there infinite Perſons that 
intervened between this Son and us his remote deſcendants or no.s If 
there were, then the duration from his Father , which was thirty years 
before his Son, mult be thirty years greater than the duration of the 
Son , and yet the Scn as eternally exilting as his Father : if not, then 
thirty years added to the finite duration from the Son to us muſt make 
it intinite, There were infinite Perſons in the interval between us and 
his Father, and but finite between us and his Son, and yet the odds 
between both muſt be but one. The Father's Death mult be eternally 
diſtant from us as well as his Birth, and yer his birth ſeventy years before 
his death, 

2. I ſhall here alſo reſume the Argument above-given againſt the Eter- 
nity of Motion ( which yer is no other but a different kind cf application 
of the Argument laſt mentioned. ) - Whatloever is now palt and gone, 
was moſt certainly once preſent, therefore the moſt remorely diſtant 
Man in that valt Period of Eternity was certainly once actually exiſting, 
and though he be now paſt, yet thole Attributes and Conceptions that 
were applicable and aftirmable of him when preſent, are now affirmable 
and applicable to him though paſt, (abating only the relations of paſt 
and preſent, if when he was preſent and actually exiſting he could nor 
be eternal, (o neither can the addition of all the ſucceeding myriads of 
Men by ſucceſſive procreation make any one day of that Man's age to be 
infinitely diſtant from us, for it could not be fo when he was prefent and 
exiſting. That Man whereof we (peak was ſuch a Man as we are, lived 
ccelively as we do, and though poſlibly he might be longer-lived than 
us, yet his age was meaſured by days and years as ours 1s, and could ne- 
ver be without beginning, and conſequently this Man , when exiſting, 
was the Radix of all that lucceeded him, the terminus claudens of all his 
ſucceeding Generations, which bounds and terminates 4 parte axte all the 
ſucceeding Generations as that Man when preſent was not eternal, fo 
neither can the addition of ſucceſſive Generations produce a Line of 
duration of infinite extent, for that duration is «#ringque clauſa, namely, 
with that Man which was once prelent , and that Moment wherein I now 
Write. 
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3. My third Argument ( which though it be common, is very evident) 
15 this: | 

It is impoſhible, ex 2atura ret , that any multitude can be actually infi- 
- nite, or, (which is all one) ſo great that there cannot be a greater , or, 

multitudo omnium maxima: Bur if we thould ſuppoſe an eternal ſucceſſion 
of Generations of Men, or an infnite Series of fucceſſive individual 
Men, there would neceffarily follow an infinite multitude, or a multi- 
rude than which there could not be a greater. And therefore ex im- 

offibilt , there could not be ſuch an eternal ſucceſſion of Generations. 

The firſt Propoſition , namely, That it is impoſſible there ſhould be an 
infinite multitude, or ( which is all one) a number aQually infinite, is 
evident by thole many contradictions, abſurdities, and intollerable incon- 
gruitics that would follow upon fuch a Suppolition. 

It muſt needs be granted that an infinite multitude is the greateſt mul- 
titude that can be, there can be no greater, if there can be a greater, 
then the former was not infinite, For when we have to do with any 
thing whole very eſſence, as I may call it, conſiſts in being greateſt, there 
majus and minus do alter the very efſence of the thing, and is idearical 
with »1agis and minus: A greater or larger Line, or Superficies, or Body 
is not magis lrnea, ſuperficies, aug: corpus, than a ſhorter, narrower, or leſſer 
Line, Superficics, or Budy, becauſe they agree in the ſame common nature, 
the one as well as the other 1s a Line, Superficies, or Body, And fo of 
other things. 

But when the very Eſſence of the thing conliſts in a certain eſſential 
difference of major or »inor, there major or minor vary the kind. 

And therefore a Line of two foot long ( with relation to that extent) 
eſſentially differs from a Line of a foot long, which under that notion 
is eſſentially greater or more extended than a Line of a foot long, and it 
is impoſſible that a Line of a foot long ſhould be as long as a Line of two 
foot long , as it is impoſlible that a part ſhould be equal to the whole. 
And yet upon the ſuppoſition of an infinite multitude, it mult neceffarily 
follow that one infinite multitude mult be greater than another , and 
yet both infinite ; upon the ſuppoſition of infinite Generations of Men, 
there muſt have been-an infinite multitude of antecedent Individuals and 
Generations of Men a million of years ſince, and yer neceſlarily by the 
addition of thoſe Individuals that have accrued fince in that great Period 
of a Million of years, there mult needs be an acceſſion of a vait number 
to that multitude that was before, w hereby it mult neceflarily be greater, 
and yet both (ſuppoſed infinite, that is, ſuch than which there can be 
nothing greater. Again, the multitude of the individual M-a muſt be 
infinite, and yet the multitude of theſe Mens Eyes mult be duuble to the 
number of Men, and yct both be infinite. And it 1s bur a vain thing 
to ſay, that though the colleftion of Men be antecedently infinite, yet 
it 1s clauſa and fixits in the prelent extreme: as if a Line ſhould be ex- 
tended infinitely from the point A, the Line would be finite at the point 4, 
though infinite towards the other part, and the appoſition of the accel- 
ſional number of Men is to that part that is finite: For though the Ge- 
nerations of Men are limited towards the extreme that is next us, or at 
the Period of a Thouland years before us: and though the appolition of 
the acceſſional number be towards this hithermolſt extreme which is c/auſz 
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or fizit« , yet the appoſition is to the whole number or multitude, and the 
collection thereof, and therefore the abſurdity of the Suppolition of an 
infinite pre-exiſting multitude , which is more enlarged by the increaſe, 
is equally evident, as if we could ſuppoſe an appoſition of the number 
to any other part, for the ſcope of the Argument 15 to prove the incom- 
poſſibility of Infinite and Multitude , becauſe no Multitude can be greater 
than Infinite, yer ſuch would it neceſfarily be, if we ſhould luppole the 
multitude now greater than it was a thouland years before: And to render 
it yet more plain, ſuppoſe on the other {ide we ſhould take the other 
Operation of Arithmetick, namely, Subduction : It out of that ſuppoſed 
intinite multitude of antecedent Generation , we ſhould by the Operation 
of the Underſtanding ſubduce Ten , whether we ſubduct that Number 
of Ten out of the laſt Generations of Men, or out of Generations a 
thouſand years fince, or indeterminately out of the whole Colle&ion, 
certainly the reſidue mult needs be leſs by Ten than it was before that 
Subduction made, and yet ſtill the Quotient mult be as great as before , 
which is ſtill infinite, 

Again, the incongruity of the Suppoſition of an infinite multitude 
appears in this, that the part muſt be as infinite as the whole: Ir is the 
Inſtance of Algare!, in his Dialogue with Averrees ; the Number of 4 
multiplied into it ſelf produceth the Square Number of 16, and that 
again multiplied by 4 produceth the Cubick Number of 64. If we 
ſhould ſuppoſe a multitude actually infinite , there mult be infinite Roots, 
and Square and Cubick Numbers, yer of neceſſity the Root is but the 
fourth part of the Square, and the ſixteenth part of the Cubick Number. 
The Inſtance of A/zare/, in his firſt Diſputation with Averrees , which 
Averroes endeavours to aniwer (but tyres himlelf in vain todoit) may 
explain this Conſequence : The Sx paſſeth through the Zodiack in one 
year, Saturn paſſeth through it in thirty years, ſothat the Revolution of 
Saturn to the Revolution of the Sw7 is as one to thirty , and conſequentl 
as one Revolution of Saturn contains thirty Revolutions of the Sun, Fl 
two Revolutions thereof muſt contain ſixty Revolutions of the Sw, and 
ſo if we ſhould ſuppoſe their Revolutions infinite, yet the proportion of 
the Revolutions muſt neceſſarily hold the ſame , namely , in all the whole 
Colle&ion, the Number of the Suns Revolutions muſt be thirty times 
as many as the Number of Satwrns Revolutions, and conſequently the 
Revolutions of Saturn can be no more than one thirtieth part of the 
Revolutions of the Sw», and yet both being ſuppoſed infinite, the part, 
namely, the thirticth part, muſt be as great as that whereof it is the 
thirtieth part , which is impoſſible, 

And this impoſlibility holds in all other things that have ſucceſſion or 
extenſion, as in quantity , motion , ſucceſſive duration of things, in 
their nature ſucceſſive. But it is more qu and conſpicuous in diſcrete 
quantity , or different Individuals, which are _ meatured by Num- 
ber, without any breaking the continuity that is in things that have con- 
tinuity , as continued quantity and motion. And therefore they that 
go about to demonſtrate the impoſſibility of Eternal Motion , a parte ante, 
or infinite extenſion ig a Body, Line, or Supertficies, do firſt break it into 
parts to meaſure them, and reduce them to diſcrete quantity , becauſe the 


demonſtration is more clear and ſenſible thereby , and therefore they break 
the 
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the Meaſures of Motion into Hours, Days, Years, or ſuch like Meaſures, 
or into Periodical Revolutions, and (o they break; continued Quantity 
ioro Palms, Feet, Perches, or the like, becaule though the repugnancy 
of Infinirude be equally incompetible to continued or luccefſive Motion , 
Duration, or continued Quantity, and depends upon the incompoſſibility 
of the very nature of things lucceſhve or extenſive with Intinitude, yer 
that incompoſſibility is more conſpicuous in diſcrete Quantity or Multitude, 
that ariſeth from parts or Individuals already actually dittinguiſhed : But 
the realon of both is the ſame, eſpecially if broken and divided into real 
or imaginary parts, 

But 1n the Matter in queſtion, namely, Multitude of ſucceſſive Men, 
or ſucceſſive Generations of Men, there is already a ſeparate, divided , 
diſcrete multitude , without any antecedent work of my Underſtanding , 
or otherwiſe, to reduce it into parts or diſcrete multitude ; and lo the 
Inſtances of the Abſurdities that ariſe by an infinite multitude of Indi- 
viduals and diſtin Generations, 15 made more plain and open to view : 
And he that is deſirous to proſecute thele 4þffats of Infinitude and Mul- 
titude , let him reſort to the Preletions of Faber , collefted by Menſueriug, 
in his Metapbyſica demonſirativa de infinite, 

And to lay the truth, there are none of the Ancients that have any 
weight in them, that da not agree, that it is impoſlible that any Quaatity, 
cither diſcrete or continued , ſhould be actually infinite, but only poten- 
tially, either by addition of ſuppoſed parts to either, or by diviſion of 
Quantity continued into parts infinitely diviſible : But the greater diffi- 
culty reſts in the Aſſumption , which is next to be conſidered, 

The ſecond Propoſition is this, That if Eternal Generations of Men 
were admitted , there would be this abſurd Conſequence, that a multjruds 
given might be actually infinite, which remains to be proved, 

The Objection that ſtands in the way ſeems to be this, That there is 
no repugnancy that Multitude might be poſſibly infinite, for as we may 
without any inconvenience ſuppole, that the Generations of Mankind 
might be ſempiternal or eternal, 4 parte peſt, ſo there is no inconvenience 
to {uppoſe them eternal, 4 parte ante, for they never co-exiſt, bur are 
ſucceſſive, -and ſo do not conſtiture any multitude co-exiſting actually 
infinite, which is indeed impoſſible, but there is no implication or 
repugnancy that. there might be an infinite ſucceſſion of Generations , 
tor they are not together, but one Generation paſleth and another ſuc- 
ceedeth, 

And hence it is they lay , that i» moventibus vel caufis per ſe fubordinatic, 
there cannot be proceſſus in 11finitum , but we mult neceſſarily fix in a Firſt 
Mover , between whom and the laſt Motion or Effet there cannot be 
a ſeries of Infinite Caules for two Reaſons: Firſt, Becauſe if there were 
Infinite Movers or Cauſes, moving per ſe to the ſame ecffe&t or motion, 
the motion would be infinite, and lo would the time wherein that motion 
would be abſolved , for injinitus motus now fit in finito tempore, Secondly , 
And again, there would be an actual Inhnitude of co-exiſting Caules, 
which is impoſſible, and therefore for the purpoſe, to the oa of 
this generation of an Inſect by putrefaQion , there is not an infinite ſeries 
of Cauſes - ſe co-operating to its production , but the ſeries of Caules 
s finite, for the active qualities of = Elements move the Matter , and 
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the Heat and Influence of the Heavens agitate and move, it may be, the 
Elementary Body, and the Intelligences move the Heavenly Bodies, and 
Almighty God the Primum Movens moves the Intelligences, and thele 
are finite in number : But in casſis aut moventibus accidentaliter ſubordinatis 
there may be an Infinitude or Eternity, thus the Father may beget the 
Son, and the Grandfather begat the Father, and ſo backward to Eternity, 
and fo in the ſucceſſive productions of all Animals ex ſemize, For though 
the Individuals ſucceffively exiſting from all Erernity, mult needs be infi- 
nite, yet they do not coexiſt, but as one Generation comes another 
decays, and {0 make no infinite multitude; and conl{equently, that all 
the abſurdities that are heaped upon the Suppoſition of infinite multitude 
or numbers, conclude nothing to the martcr in queſtion , becaule there 
is no infinite multitude, becaule no infinite-Individuals or Generations 
of Mankind coexiſting: And though this cannot ar all, _— to their 
ſuppolition, any way admit the poſſibility of an infinitely extended Body, 
Line, Superficies, or Place, becaule that would be an actual infinitude in 
extent ; yet as to ſucceſſive continued things, as ſucceſſive Motion ,..as 
that of the Heavens, and ſucceflive Duration, as that of Motion which 
we call Time, there is nothing of inconvenience according to their Sup- 
poſition, if they be infinite, eternal, and without ap. cr + becaule 
though they conſiſt of infinite Parts, yet they are not altogether , or co- 
exiſting , without which there is no real Multitude, 

So that the Queſtion will be hereby reduced to this Point , Whether 
in this ſucceſſion of Generations and Individuals of Mankind there be ſuch 
a Multitude produced that is conſiſtent with Infinitude therein, 

I ſhall not here lay hold of that Suppoſition of the Immortality of the 
Souls of the ſeveral Individuals of Mankind ( which if ſuppoſed , would 
make an infinite multitude aQually coexiſting of ſeparate Souls) becauſe 
ſome of thoſe that maintain the Eternity of Mankind , deny the Immor- 
tality of the Soul , others deny the Immortality of the Soul in its indi- 
viduation, ſuppoſing it to reſolve into a certain common Element of 
Souls; and —_— , as the Pythagoreans, though allowing the Immortality 
of Souls in their individuation, yet ſuppole a finite number of Souls 
might ſupply the infinite Succeſſions of Men by Tranimigration of thele 
in their 5.8 time: This TI lay aſide, becauſe it would neceſſarily occaſion 
other Diſputes with Men of thoſe Perlwaſions, 

I do therefore ſay, That upon the Suppolition of the Eternal Suc- 
ceſſion of the Generations of Men , and the infinite ſucceſſive Individuals 
thereby ariſen, there doth ariſe ſuch a Multitude as is equally inconſiſtent 
with Infinitude, as if the Individuals had been all coexiſting, and that 
all thoſe foregoing Aſyſfata that render any number or multitude of co- 
exiſting Individuals impoſhble to be infinite, render the multitude of 
lucceſhve Individuals impoſhble to be infinite, abating only the excre- 
ſcence of infigite coexiſting Men to an infinite woes , which inconve- 
nicnce indeed falls not upon the ſucceſſions of Individuals , ſome by death 
and corruption making room for new Succeſlors, 

: And to make good what I ſay, I ſhall deliver thele enſuing Conclu- 
10NS, 

1. That as ia things that are preſent, while they actually are, they allo 


neceſſarily are, ſo in things that have been, they have been while they 
were, 
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were, actually and neceſlarily : Ir is as certain that my Father and Grand- 
father once actually were i» rerum nature , as it is certain that I now 
actually am, for though in things that are yet to come , they are only in 
poſſibility, and nor in act; yet 1n things that have already been , rhey 
have been as actually as what now 1s, 12 preteritis non datur poſſibilitas ; 
and it 1s as certain that what is paſt, once was actually preſent and 
exiſting , as what now 1s, is actually preſent and exiſting, This I ſay 
to prevent that Objection , That things paſt and things to come are of 
the lame nature 1n relation to their exiſtence, and that only our manner 
+ apprehenſion is that which makes things future only z»ter poſie- 
ilts, 

2. That things that once exiſted and are now paſt, do as really con- 
ſtitute a multitude (if many) as things that are coexiſting ; Ir is as evi- 
deat thatthe Grandfather and Father and Son did as really make up a 
multitude, that is, one man, and one man, and one man, ( which mul- 
titude we call artificially three , though the Father and Son were both 
Poſfthumi ) as if they all had or did all now exift together , and it is as true 
2 Predication to ſay that theſe were many, as it were in caſe they had all 
coexiſted , or were now coexiſting: And thole three Revolutions of the 
Firſt Moveable that were palt three days ſince, are as really a multitude 
of Revolutions, as the three Stars that this hour coexiſt in Heavenly Con- 
ſtellation are a multitude of Stars; and when I ſpeak of a multitude, I 
mean more than one, 

3. That although number, or the digeting things under this or that 
number, whether Collecive, as three, fix, nine, or Ordinal, as the ſe- 
cond , third, or fourth, be but an operation of the Underſtanding only, 
yet antecedent to any a& of the Underſtanding , and without the help ot 
it, «num and mwlta, and of thoſe multa, plurs, or pauciors have a reality : 
Plato is one , and Plato and <Ariftotle are multi , or more than one; and 
Plato and CATiiotle and Tully, are a greater multitude than Plato and Ari- 
#otle , antecedently to any operation of the Underſtanding, 

4. That ———_—_ to any act of the Underſtanding, even in thoſe 
things that have a ſucceſſive exiſtence, and are not all together, there is 
as real an unity or multiplicity as in things coexiſting. For inſtance, 
The Revolution of Heaven that was diſpatched the- firit Natural day of 
the laſt week , was as really, as that Revolution which now is in con- 
cluding really is, and as it really was, {o it really was but one: And 
the Revolutions that followed in the two next Natural days were really 
more than one, and therefore mww/tz; and the Revolutions of the three 
next days after , was a multitude greater than the Revolutions of the two 
former days; and all thoſe fix Reyolutions were _ 2 greater multi- 
tude of Revoluticns than any one of the former multitudes, and thjs 
without and before any operation of the Underitanding, though indeed 
the Underſtanding gives them their numeral diſtin&tion of one, and two, 
2nd three, and ſix. 

5. That the incompoſſibility of Infinitude with Multitude , or the 
impoſſibility that any Multitude ſhould be infinite, doth not ariſe either 
upon the exiſtence or non-exiſtence of the Subjects 0; that Multitude xo- 
gether at this or any other determinate time, but from the yery nature 


of Multitude it ſelf: So that whether the aww/ta were preſent, or palt, 
ns 
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or fixed, or ſucceſſive, yet the very ſuppoſition of Multitude doth exclude 
the poſſibility of its infinitude: For 1. Ir ſuppoleth a diſcrete Quan- 
tity, and any Quantity mult needs be limited, 2. It ſuppolerh a con- 
ſiftence of many Unities into which it muſt neceſſarily be reſolved, as 
the conſtituent Subje&t or Matter of them. 3. It ſuppoleth a Term 
which cannor be the greateſt: Ir is impoſſible that any Multitude can 
be lo great but that a greater may be given : So that as although there 
were no Man 1n the World to take notice of it, every Triangle would 
contain three angles equal to two right-angles, though no Man were in 
the World to diicover or aſſent to it, fo though there were no things 
in the World exiſting to be denominated mt, and no Underltanding 1n 
the World to form the conception of it, it would be an eternal Truth , 
That what conſiſteth of many Unities, as all Multitude neceſlarily doth, 
cannot be Infinite, nor conſequently any Mulrtitude ariſing by ſucceſſion 
cannot in the nature of the thing be Eternal. 

Upon the whole matrer theretore , I conclude that it is impoſſible that 
the Generations of Men or their ſucceſlive Individuals can be Eternal , 
that a Multitude doth as well ariſe by ſucceſſive as by coexiſting Indivi- 
duals, that if the Generations of Men and their ſucceflive Individuals 
were Eternal, there would neceſſarily follow, that the multitude of ſuch 
Individuals were infinite as well as if they were all coexiſting, and that 
it is equally repugnant to the nature of multitude , whether of ſucceſſive 
or of cocxiſting Individuals to be infinite: Therefore there could not be 
ſuch an eternal ſucceſſion of Individuals or Generations. 

And that this Suppoſition , That multitude of coexiſting Individuals, 
or of Caules or moventes per ſe , cannot be infinite but that ſucceſſive In- 
dividuals or Cauſes and Effects per accidens _—_ be infinite and eternal, 
is in truth a Suppoſition not fitted to the truth of things, or grounded 
upon any rational difference between the things , but a Suppoſition fitted 
merely to ſerve that other precarious Suppolition which 4r:/torle and his 
followers had taken up touching the Eternity of the World. 

And theſe ſhall be all the Reaſons that I-ſhall trouble my ſelf withall 
againſt the Erernity of Mankind, or the ſucceſſive Generations and Indi- 
viduals thereof, having willingly declined thoſe many other Ingenious 
Reaſons given by others ( as of the Impertranſibility of Eternity, and the 
impoſſibility therein to artain to the preſent term or limit of antecedent 
Generations or Ages, the neceſſity of every pofterizs to have a priws, that 
there be an equal number of priora and peſteriora ) which either are ſo man 
various Explications of the Reaſons going before, or at leaſt are not (o 
evidently concludent, or are ſubjec to Exceptions 1n ſome particulars, 

The Obje&ions both againſt the Realons before given, and againſt 
the Suppoſition it ſelf, I ſhall take up after the next Chapter , wherein 
I ſhall examin the other Suppoſition before mentioned , namely, The 
eternal exiſtence of ſome felt Man and Woman , and the ſucceffive Gene- 
rations from them, wherein, becauſe it is touched before, I ſhall be 
brief, | 
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CAP. V; 


Concerning the Suppoſution of the firſt Eternal Exiſtence of the common 
Parents of Mankind, and the produttion of the ſucceeding Individuals 


from them. 


one Man and Woman the common Parents of Mankind eternally, 
and the ſucceſhve multiplication of the Race of Mankind from them 
by the ordinary courle of generation. And although this Suppoſition 
carries with it the clear evidence of its ablurdity, and therefore may 
ſeem to be ſcarce worth the pains of a Confutation , yer becaule it lyes 
in my way, and the Obſervations upon it may be uſcful for other pur- 
poſes, I ſhall ſay ſomewhat concerning it. 

This firſt eternal Pair we cannot conceive to have an exiſtence by a 
bare courſe of Nature, without an eternal Creation of them by Almighty 
God, and an unintermitted Influence from him to ſupport them in a 
ſtate of Incorruptibility —_ the valt abyls of Eternity : For he that 
will ſuppoſe things purely under that courle of exiſtence that is proper 
to them by the courle of Nature, muſt needs ſuppoſe the Individuals of 
the humane Nature to have been always ſuch, and of ſuch a Frame as 
now they are, that is, mortal and corruptible Beings, and though their 
Ages might anciently be of a longer continuance than now they are, yet 
(upon a bare natural account ) they could not be conceived immortal, 
incorruptible, immutable, no more than they are now, 

Therefore ſince the great admirers of Nature do therefore frame their 
Hypotheſes of an eternal Succeſſion of Men, becauſe they think themſelves 
bound to think that all things have ever been as now they are, and 
becauſe they will not ſubſtitute other Hypotheſes of the Origination or 
Exiſtence of things in any other manner than they now fee them, Cer- 
tainly as to theſe, and ad hominem, it 15 an Evidence beyond contradi- 
ion , that there never was any ſuch pair of Man and Woman that eter- 
nally exiſted, but that all Men and other perfe& Animals, if they were 
eternal in their Species, were —_y __ ex prius genitis a5 now 
they are, and that there was no one firſt individual of Man or Beaſt that 
had an etcrnal Exiſtence, becauſe ſuch a Suppoſition equally croſſeth thar 
courſe of the nature of things which now they ſee , which therefore they 
make the ſtandard, and their meaſure of things that are paſt. 

They therefore that muſt ſupport an exiſtence of the firſt individual 
Parents of humane Nature, and that thoſe Individuals had an eternal 
exiſtence, muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe that they had that exiſtence by an 
cternal Creation of Almighty God, and an eternal Influx and Support 
from him in that incorruptible eſtate through all the vaſt extent of an 
cternal duration, | 

And by this means they do think, and that truly, that they aſſert a 
dependence of the Specres of things upon Almighty God , which cannot 
poſſibly be ſuppoſed to be dependent upon him, unleſs they had in-their 


I Come to that other Suppoſition , namely, of the Exiſtence of ſome 
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individual naturc their exiſtence from him , lince it is impoſſible there 
can be any Suppolition of the exiſtence of any Speczes (as for inſtance, 
the Species of Man) unlels it be luppoled to exiſt in Individuals; nor con- 
lequently a dependence of the Speczes of Mankind upon God as its Caule, 
unleſs there were a dependence of the firlt Individuals thereof upon him 
in fieri as thetr Cauſe: And they likewile hope ( but vainly) hereby to 
avoid the inconveniences of lucceſfive eternal Generations without any 
firſt Caput or Radix of thoſe Generations, though they tall hereby into 
the ſame difficulties, and others that are equally iatricate and inexpli- 
cable, 

And although in this Suppoſition we muſt admit the firlt pair thar 
were the Roots of Mankind did herein differ from the ſtate of Mankind 
now, that whereas now Men live ordinarily ſeventy or eighty years, and 
are ſubje&t to Death, yet thoſe firlt radices humant generts were by the 
Influence of the Divine Power immortal , and not confined to the age 
incident now to Mankind , but were able to endure the immenſe du- 
ration of an eternal being ; yet we mult allo ſuppole that in other reſpects 
they were of the ſame Make with thele individuals of Mankind vhat are 
now : For otherwile inſtead of a ſuppoſition of an eternal being of the 
firſt individual Man and Woman that had their being by cternal Creation, 
we thall fall into a ſuppoſition of ſomething that was not in truth Man, 
And therefore, as according to the Dotrine of «Moſes and the Truth , 
Adam the firlt created Man, though conliſting of a compoſition intrin- 
ſecally diſſolvable, had he continued in Innocence, thould or might have 
held by the continued Influx of the Divine Will and Power a ſtate of 
immortality and indiſſolublenels of his Compolition, yet as to the E[- 
ſentials of his nature, and the Integrals thereof, he ſhould have been and 
continued like other Men. 

And therefore thoſe firlt imaginary eternal Individuals, the Root of 
Mankind, ſhould have conſiſted of Fleſh and Blood and Mind and Soul 
and Budy as other Men do, they mult have the ſupport of their Lives by 
receiving of nouriſhment , by digeſting rhereof according to the various 
proceſs of Digeſtion as we do, they mult draw in their Breath or Air 
and emit it again as wedo, they muſt have had the like ſuceeflive motion 
of the Heart and the like circulation of their Blood as we have, the 
like lecal motion of their Bodies, the like variation and ſucceſſion of 
Thoughts as we have; and though the ſuppoſed Eternity of them ſhould 
have excluded from them corruption or diflolution in that vaſt Period 
of Eternity, yet even that duration of his muſt be in this reſpect like 
ous, that it was a ſucceſſive duration, a duration that was meaſured 
out by the ſuppoſed cocxiſtence of the eternal ſucceſſion of days, and 
months, and years: And ſuch a duration, as though there had been no 
ſuch collateral or coextended extrinfick meaſure, yet it was intrinſecally 
ſucceſſive, and not indiviſlible, becauſe he was in his nature a corporeal 
ſucceffive Being as well as we; and as we in the very Conſtitution of 
our Automaton have certain (uccefliive gradual marks and ſigns and ope- 
rations, whereby though there were no external ſucceſſive meaſure , by 
compariſon whereto the ſuccetiion of our duration might appear, as the 
Motion of the Heavens and Heavenly Bodies, and the like, yet by thoſe 


connatural ſucceſſive marks and ſigns our beings and durations would 
be 
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be meaſured, and the ſucceſſions thereof would appear, as the vicifli- 
tudes of Reſpiration, the Pullſes , Palpitations of our Hearts, the variety 
and ſucceſſion of acts of Senſation, the ſucceſſion of our Thoughts and 
Cogitations , whereby it is apparent we have not only intrinſecal marks 
and diſtia&tions of our ſucceſſive duration, bur allo that our operations 
are various: I do, Ithink and ſpeak that to day which I did not yeſter- 
day, the number of my Reſpirations or Pulles were thus many yeſterday, 
and as many to day, and it may be more, upon the variety happening in 
my Body by local motion, repletion, or any caſual perturbation. And 
as all this I find in my ſelf and other men, fo I muſt needs conclude 
the very like was in thele firſt Individuals that are wa to be eternal : 
For though they had ( ex ſuppeſittone ) an immortality and preſervation 
from putrefa&tion or corruption by the eternal and continued influx of 
the Divine Goodnel(s and Power, yet they were not in a ſtate of perfe&t 
immutability in their actions, operations, or exiſtence : For then we muſt 
ſuppoſe them not to liave been Humane Creatures, but Gods, er at leaſt 
Angels; which nevertheleſs are not wholly exempt from their degrees 
of mutabiliry and variation, at leaſt in their intrinſick operations : it 
being the ſovereign Prerogative of Almighty God only, to be withour 
variableneſs or ſhadow of change. 

And now I ſhall not inquire what are become of thoſe eternal pair 
of firſt Parents, where they are, or if they are dead, how it came to 
paſs they could weather and ſtand the ſhock of an eternal duration, and 
yet be at any time ſubje& to a diſſolution. It may be ſaid they were 
tranſlated into Heaven, or poſlibly they may be fince dead , the Divine 
Beneficence (ubducting in this or that point of time that Influence which 
it communicated from the time of their firſt Creation, whereby they 
were kept in a ſtate of immortality till that moment of the ſubduction 
thereof wherein they began to undergo the common Laws of Diſſo- 


lution, 

But I do ſay that there is the ſame impoſſibility that any corporeal 
Individual of fuch a Make and Conſtitution as Man is, ſhould be eternal 
in hoc indrviduo, as there is in the eternal ſucceſſion of ſeveral Indivi- 
duals: Such a kind of duration cannot be ſuſtained by ſucceſſion of 
Humane Individuals, much leſs can it be ſuſtained by any ſingle Indivi- 
dual of Humane Nature. 

1. The ſame abſurdities and impoſſibilities would follow upon the 
admiſſion of the Erernity of one ſingle Humane Individual as of fuccel- 
five, becauſe that Individual hath negeffarily a concomitant fucceſſion 
of interpolated Motions , namely, the Pulſes of the Heart, and the ſuc- 
ceſſive Motions of Reſpiration, and divers others. All which will pro- 
duce multitudes uncapable of Infinirude, as much as the ſeveral indi- 
viduals of Mankind. 

And among all theſe Pulſes and Reſpirations ſome one will be neceſ- 
arily, infinitely, actually diſtant from ſome other Pulſe within the limits 
of time, whereupon all thoſe former heaps of incongruities and impol- 
libilities before obſerved will be conſequential. | 

2. It is 1mpoſlible that any Being can be eternal with ſucceſſive eternal 
Phyſical changes, or variety of ſtates or manner of exiſtency naturally 
and neceſſarily concomitant unto it, But if we ſhould ſuppoſe any one 
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one Man eternal , yet he muſt in the very conſtitution of lus being ne- 
cellarily have Phyſical changes and variety of ſtates and manners of 
exiſtence accompanying him , orelle we mult unman him, and make him 
another thing : Theretore no individual Man can be eternal. The Ma- 
jor Propolition is evident to any that conſider it. For let us ſuppoſe the 
firſt Man created eternally in a ſtate of Childhood, Youth, or Reſt, it is 
neceſſary that he continue eternally in that ſtate, and the firſt moment 
he moves or alters that ſtate, muſt be on this ſide the uttermolt limits or 
compals of Eternity, namely, within ſuch a compals as is finitely diſtant 
from this hour , for two Caules: Becauſe Reſt muſt needs be antecedent 
to bis Motion, his Childhood antecedent to his Youth, and that to his 
Manhood , and therefore if his Reſt , Childhood , or Youth were eternal, 
his motion or alteration of his ſtate cannot be eternal , for then this con- 
tradictory' Propoſition ſhould be true , That Man did eternally reſt and 
eternally move, or which 1s all one, eternally move and eternally nor 
move, for Reſt in Bodies 1s but an abſence or privation of Motion : 
That he was eternally a Child, eternally a Youth, and eternally a grown 
Man. 

But let us ſuppoſe that it were poſſible that he might be created eter- 
nally in a ſtate of Reſt, or yet in ſome determinate point within the 
extent of Eternity he ſhould begin to move, that interval rhat anteceded 

eſs his Motion mult be cither in a finite or infinite diſtance from us: If 
we ſhould ſuppole it infinite , we contradict our (elves, for we ſhall make 
the firſt Motion eternal , and conſequently infinitely diltant from us and 
yet to have a 7 and ſuch a beginning that was infinitely later 
than the Eternity of Reit. And it we ſhall ſuppoſe the interval between 
the firſt —— beginning of that Reſt and the beginning of that 
Motion , finite, ( {uppole for the purpole, the time of a Month) then we 
ſhall upan the very (ame account make the beginning of that Motion to 
be leſs than — becauſe begun a Month after what was eternal, and 
conſequently alſo we ſhall make the beginning of that Reſt to be not 
eternal, becauſe that firſt Motion having a beginning after Eternity, could 
not be eternal, nor conſequently the beginning of that Reſt could not be 
eternal, for, ex ſuppoſitione, it is but a Month ancienter than that Motion, 
which was not eternal: and a finite duration added to a finite duration 
cannot make an infinite duration: Therefore if Man, ex ſwppoſitione, were 
created in any ſtate whether of Motion or Reſt , Childhood , Youth, full 
grown Age, or whatever other ſtate it be , he mult neceſſarily fo perſiſt 
an infinite duration, andif heundergo any alteration from that ſtate, that 
alteration muſt be in time, or of a puiſne date to Eternity. 

The (ſecond Propoſition is this; That Man in his very Conſtitution is 
ſuch, that there is unceſlantly and naturally concomitant with him Phy- 

a {ical changes, and a variety of ſtates and real changes, without which 
he would be in vain, and indeed he could not be what he muſt be ſuppold 
to be, namely, eflentially a Man. 

It hath been heretofore ſhewn what great variety of Motions and Alte- 
rations do neceſſarily accompany his very Conſtitution, and let any Man 
bur think with himſelf what a kind of thing Man would be during all 
that immenſe abyſs of his firſt being, if he be ſuppoſed eternally and 


unchangeably reſting, unchangeably moving, eternally and unchan _ 
a Child. 
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a Child, a Youth, a full grown Man, or any other determinate unchange- 
able ſtate, As we have before oblerved , though we ſhould admit a 
poſſibility of an eternal Creation of Man or of any created Being what- 
loever, we mult fuppole him created under ſome of the conditions 
which are incident to an individual nature , he mult be created in ſome 
determinate 6/ , and in ſome determinate /7#s and ſtate, he mult be 
created in Relt or in Motion, a Child, or a Youth, or a full grown Man; 
This Man, unlels he put off his nature, mult in ſome finite or limited 
time at leaſt after the eternal imaginary moment of his Being move 
locally , or with the Motions of alteration, augmentation, growth or 
decay. Theſe and the like Motions are, upon the account ot his Con- 
ſtitution , neceſlarily incident to him within certain ordinary Periods, and 
are connatural to his very Conſtitution, bY; oh 

And therefore it is irrational, and indeed impoſlible that this created 
Man ſhould eternally be in a ſtate of Reſt without Motioa , - without 
Alteration , Augmentation, Diminution, and yet thus he muſt be con- 
ceived to be, if he were cternally made: If once we admit a variation 
from the ſtate of his Creation , that variatioa muſt be necellarily after 
an eternal and infinite duration, and therefore within the compals of 
Time: If this Man ſhould be conceived to move or alter his condition 
within a year, nay a million of years after his Creation, his Creation 
could not be eternal , becauſe his Creation would be antecedent to that 
firſt alteration bur a finite time, and that firſt alteration could not be 
eternal , but within the —_— of a finite time; and conlequently his 
Creation anteceding that firſt alteration by a finite time could not be 
etcrnal, or of an intinite diſtance from the time wherein I write; And 
conſequently this Creation of Man 1s not, cannot be eternal , becauſe 
Man in his very Conſtitution hath the neceſſary concomitants of thoſe 
alterations that are inconliſtent with an eternal duration, and ſuch as 
he cannot be withvut, according to the very intrinſfick fabrick of his na- 
tive Conſtitution one Week , much lels an eternal duration, 

Again , the truth is, the very Suppolition of eternal Creation of any 
Being eſſentially diſtioguiſhed from Almighty God is a perfe& contra- 
diction in it ſelf: That which 1s eternal, is that which is without begin- 
ning; that which is created, hath neceſſarily a beginning, although by 
Creation. 

But I ſhall not proſecute this any farther , the Suppolition of any in- 
dividual of Mankind cternally created is lo abſurd that it delerves not 
half the words that have been uſed about it: But I have not been fo 
prolix in it for the fake of the Suppoſicion it ſelf, but _— becaule it 
gives a fair opportunity of clearing of ſome things whigh could not be 
lo aptly done otherwiie. 

And upon all this that hath been ſaid , although it ſhould be admitted 
that there were an eternal being of a firſt Man and a firſt Woman, yet 
it were impeſlible in Nature that the Generations of Men ſhould be in- 
fnitez and this appears upen the Reaſons here given, and likewils upon 
the former Conlideration of the impoſſibility of the Eternity of Mixed 
Bodies. For it is abſolutely neceflary that there be an interval be- 
tween the firlt exiſtence of the firſt created Parents of Mankind and the 


production of any deſcendent from them by ordinary courſe of pro- 
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creation or generation : For ſuch a production cannot by any poſſibility 
be as ancient as the producents; though Creation may be inttantaneous, 
yet Generation in its firſt inception, complement and perfection , cannot 
be inſtagtaneous. Jdeoque neceſſe eft ut primes homo per procreationem ſive 
naturalem generationem produttus, per novem menſes integros poſt primams con- 
ceptionem in utero lateat , Cf aemmm poit ejuſacm in lucem eaitionem, per 
omnes pradus infantie) pueritie , juventutis, ad complementum maturiorts 
#tatts deveniat : unde etiam ical eft ut primius homo per generationem , 
poſtertor ſit primis homunibus per creationem , per ſþattum ad minis novem men-- 
ſium, Unae ſi daretur primos humani generts parentes extitiſſe per eternam 
creationem , 1mpoſſibile et primos homines ex tiſdem prognatos extitiſſe per 
eternam generationem ; parentum enim exiſtentia pracedere debet exiftentiam 
fil, aliter filius per generationem & pater ow poſutrvis exiftentiis erunt 
eque antiqut , wtrique terni : Et ſi detur exiftentia patris (licet non ſub ea 
relatione ) ante exiſtentiam filtt , filit exiſtenti4 principium habeat neceſſe eſt 
peſteriins exiſtentia patris, & ſic non eque antiquum , & conſequenter nec 4ter- 
num, | 

Upon the whole matter, I do conclude, That although the Creation 
of the common Parents of Mankind might be de fatto a very long time 
ſince, nay although there can be no imaginable time nor imaginable 
point wherein the Creation of the Individuals might not have been by 
the Divine Power, nor no imaginable point but that the Creation of 
the World or Mankind might have been ſooner, it the Divine Will had 
been ſo pleaſed, (for that denotes only a poſſibility of pre-exiſtence 
ſooner than it was, if the infinite Agent had fo pleaſed, and not an actual 
Eternity) yet it is not poſſible in the nature of the thing that Mankind 
or any other created Being , that hath ſucceſſion either continued or dif- 
crete neceſſarily accompanying it , ſhould ſuſtain an actual, eternal, and 
conſequently infinite duration. 


— _' — — 


EAST YL 


Certam Objeftions againſt the Truths formerly delivered , and againſt 
the Reaſons given in proof thereof , with their Solutions. 


Here are certain conſiderable Objections againſt thoſe things that 
are delivered in the precedent Chapters , and againſt the conclu- 
dency or evidence of thoſe Reaſons, thele I have delivered over to this 
Chapter. 
' The Firſt Objedion is thus: That Eternity, and Infinite, and the 
notions thereof are too Jarge for our Underſtanding , and we are loſt 
when we go about to frame Conceptions of them ; and all our Argumen- 
tations touching them are inevident and unconcludent , becauſe our 
Underſtanding being but a finite power is capable only of finite Objects, 
and that the wedr/a whereby we go about to evince any thing muſt needs be 
finite, or otherwiſe they are not comprehenſible by us, and therefore 
wholly diſproportionate to frame Concluſions touching an ObjeR that 
of 
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of all hands is agreed to be infinite our Faculties are proportionate to 
thole Objects that are derived to us by the help and inftrumentality of 
Senſe , either immediately, or at leaſt mediately, and therefore are nor 
proportioned to the nature of Eternity and Intinitude. And therefore 
our Reaſoning touching thele matters 1s as it he that were born blind 
ſhould Philolophize touching Light or Colours , whereunto he hath nor. 
nor never had a Faculty accommodate. 

I aalwer, Ir 1s true that there is ſomething which I may call Poſitive 
in the conception of Eternal or Infinite , which the Underſtanding cannot 
malter. Bur ſince it 1s very plain that all things in the World come under 
the diſtribution of finite or infinite, or that which hath a beginning , 
or that which hath not a beginning and 1s cOOgney eternal, It 
I can ( as moſt certainly I may) have a conception of what is finite, and 
what are the Laws and necellary Connexions of it, I can by that Notion 
conclude that whatſoever is finite, or that muſt be under the Laws and 
Rules of finite Beings, cannot be infinite: I have a Globe in my Hand, 
though I know not the Eternity, yet I know that whatſoever hath or 
mult neceſlarily have limits or fies, is not, cannot be infinite, and there- 
fore this Globe cannot be infinite: And if I can find in any other thing 
a parity of Reaſon, Ido and may remove infinitenels from it as reaſonably 
and evidently as I do from this Globe I hold, or this Hour I write, or 
this Life I live: Ido therefore certainly know that whatſoever is limited 
or bounded by ſomewhat that neceſſarily anteceded it, cannor be eter- 
nal, 
I do not determin what- Etcrnal or Infinite is in the Poſitive nature 
of it, only I remove Intinitude from what I find to be neceſſarily finite; 
and determin, that whatſoever hath bounds or limits to it, is quid finitum, 
and not qd zon finitum ; and whatſoever hath neceflarily a beginning is 

wid temporale , and not quid eternuwm :; And all my endeavour hath been 

to ſhew that the things before diſputed are and needs muſt be of ſuch 
a nature as comes under the notion of what I know, namely , finitzmz or 
temporale; and not under the negation thereof, namely , zzfiaitum , or 
non ſinttum , or fine principto. 

2. Objett. That by denying the poſſibility at leaſt of Eternity to 
created ſucceſſive Beings, I pur a reſtraint to the infinice Goodneis of 
God, who thereby is {traitncd 1a the communication of his Goodnels, 
coeternal to his being , which is part of his Divine Perfe&tion, and alſy 
to the extent of his Power and Omnipotence : which is roo bold and 
adventurous, 

I anſwer , Touching the Goodnels of God, and the neceſlity of his 
communication thereot , I have betore laid enough in the Second Chas 
pter, 1 thall not repeat it : Bur as touching the other reſtraint upon his 
Omnipotence , I ſay, the denying of Power in God to make a Creature, 
eſpecially a ſucceſſive created Nature as ancient as himlſelf, is no more 
a derogation from his Power, than to deny him Power to make a Crea- 
ture as great, and as good, and as powerful as himſelf: The Inhniteneſs 
of his Duration is a part of the Divine Perte&tion (in my judgment ) 
incommunicable to any created Being and it 15 part of the eminence, 
and excellence, and tranſcendence of that Divine Perfe&ion , as well 


asothers that are not communicable to any creared Being, But ſecondly, 
Suppuls 
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Suppole that Eternity might be communicated to any created Being , as 
for the purpoſe, to the more pure Mental Natures, yet I do not dilpa- 
rage the Omnipotence of God \vhen I lay it is not communicable to a 
ſucceſſive Being that is 7 fiux« ; not for want of Power in God , bur for 
want of Capacity in the nature of the thing to ſuſtain ſuch a duration 
upon the intrinſecal dilcongruity of the one to the other : It would nor 
be a derogation to the Divine Omniportence , to deny that the Diagonal 
ot a Square ſhould be commenſurate in length to the Sides , for the nature 
of the thing will not bear ir. | 

3. Objctt, But a late Author hath with oſtentation enough produced 
an Argument whereby all thoſe Reaſons and Inſtances conceraing the 
impoſſibility and abſurdity of infinite Generations, infinite Individuals, 
and infinite Motion ſuppoſed to have actually exiſted , are eaſily dil- 
charged; and therefore he concludes, that notwithſtanding all that hath 
been laid , the Generations of Men might have been actually eternal , 
and that there may be infinite numbers of ſucceflive Men , Generations 
and Revolutions, and that conſequently it 15 not repugnant that infinite 
may be greater than infinite; that there be infinite Days, and Years, 
and Men , and © in that infinite 365 times more Days than Years, yet 
borh infinite; the number of Men infinite , and yet the number of their 
Hands or Eyes double to the number of the Mcn : That the Suppoſition 
that theic are contradictions, are but miſtakes and deluſions of our Ulnder- 
ſtanding nor able well to digeſt the buſineſs of Erernal, Immenſe, or 
Infinite. And this he thinks he proves by two principal Inſtances which 
he thinks are unqueſtionable. 

I. That there is and would be ſuch a thing as Duration , and that 
duration would be ſucceſtive though there were no being in rerum natura, 
which he calls tempus eternum. 

2, That there is unqueſtionably an infinite Space actually: And yet 
all theſe imaginary conlequences and abſurdities. follow upon that Sup- 
poſition , which are urged as the Reaſons againſt the ſucceſſive eternal 
duration of Individuals above mentioned : For 1 that infinite (pace there 
arc infinite Miles and inhnite Leagues , and yet thrice ſo many Miles as 
Leigues : The extent at both the extremes of Eaſt and Weſt infinite, yer 
each extreme divided, infinite: and many ſuch the like Inſtances, which 
yet notwithſtanding avoid not the truth of an infinite extenlion, 

To this I an(wer briefly in this place, (for I have elſewhere examined 
at large the truth of both theſe Hypotheſes) I do in the firſt place premile, 
Thar as the excels (as I may call it } of Being , namely Intinitude , is 
difficult ro apprehend , fo the detect of Being , namely Nothing, is very 
difficult to apprehend : When we go about to apprehend ſimple No- 
thing, yet our Imagination clothes it with ſomething like Exiſtence , 
and gives imaginary being to Nothing , before we can come to ſhape a 
thought concerning it. 

And certainly Duration and Space are in themſelves relative to ſome- 
thing that doth durare , and ſomething that is Soon , namely, ſome- 
thing extended : And if any (thing I cannot lay) but if any Conceptible 
is more nothing than another, Duration without a thing that dureth, and 
Space withour a thing that is extended 1n it, is the verieſt, the abſo- 
luteſt Nothing that can be: While they are in conjunction with the 

thing 
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thing that ſuſtains rhem, they are the meaneſt Being that is, for they 
are but modes of being, and therefore when the things that muſt ſuſtain 
them are not , they are the pureſt nothing that cag undergo rhe notion 
of Nothing. | 

To ſay there is a duration, whether ſucceſſive, or permanent, or in- 
diviſible, when there 1s nothing that doth ſuſtain that duration, is 2 
Phantaſm of Nothing under the notion of Something : For it is moſt 
apparent to any man that will bur lay aſide the Phantaſm , That the 
duration of every thing is diverſified in relation to it ſelf, according to 
the nature of the thing that endures, and though it coexiſts with a 
thing that appropriates another kind of duration, as ſuitable to its being, 
yet at retains ſtil] its own duration , as appropriate to it ſelf. Thus the 
duration of the glorious God is another kind of duration than that of 
Motion or Bodies, and yet it coexifts with that duration. Nay poſſibl 
the duration of a permanent Being ( we will take it, a piece 0 Gold) 
hath another kind of duration than that of Motion , that is ſucceflive : 
So that all the notion that we have of Duration without relation to 
ſomething that endures, is a fiction that the Underſtanding takes up, and 
the Image whereby it conceives ir, is partly by the ſucceſſivenels of its 
own operations, and partly by thoſe external meaſures that it finds in 
Motion, rendred a ſucceſſive Nature, and pars poft partem : And thus the 
imaginative Underſtanding drefleth up a Nothing, namely, Duration 
without a thing that endures, and then attributes to it what ſhe finds 
in her ſelf, and the things ſhe converſeth with, namely Succeſſion, when 
really there is no ſuch thing as duration or ſucceſſive duration , unleſs 
there is ſomething that doth lo endure. 

And that this is nothing elſe but a creature of the Imagination appears 
by this: No man alive can ſuppole that there is any exiſtence of duration 
that is to be a thouſand years hence, it reſts meerly in poſlibility z yer the 
Imagination will drels up that future duration under certain proportions 
that it borrows from the things it ſees and converſeth with. 

And what is {aid of Duration without a Body that dures, is in truth 
to be ſaid of Space without a Body to which it relates, and therefore well 
called þpatium 1maginarium, 

The juſt apprebenſion of Space ſeems to be this; That whereſoever 
there 15 a actually exiſting to which Space relateth, there is an 
actual ſpace : And therefore if we ſhould ſuppoſe nothing to be beyond 
the convex Superficies of the laſt Heaven , yet the immediate contiguity 
of that convex to nothing were a real ſpace, becaule it denotes a true 
relation to that which is, namely, the convex Superficies of the higheſt 
Arch of being : Nay, if we ſhould ſuppoſe 
that the Univerſe were perfe&ly ſpherical , C D 
and another Univerſe of the ſame dimenſion FS 
and figure were created contiguous to It , 
as A and B, though they were contt- B 
guous only 1n the point of contingency, yet 
their two imaginary Poles C and D would 
have really a ſpace berween, which would 
be commenſurate to the Semidiameter of both Spheres, for till there is 


a real diſtance between ghe parts of two Bodies, and from that relation 
ariſerh 
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ariſeth a real ſpace : So if the Air within a concave Sphere or Cube were 
annihilated or not there, yer there would be a real ſpace between 
the ſides of the Cube or Sphere though no Body intervened, becaule (till 
there remained the ambient ſides, to which that [pace may as well relate 
and be commenſurate, as if the vacant ſpace were full of Air. 

But without relation to ſome Body, there can be no actual Space, for 
Space is a term meerly of relation to ſomething that 15 patiaturm, 

But then comes in the Author, and brings Zucreris with him, and 
tells us , that before the World was there was Space, or otherwiſe how 
could there be room for the Univerie unleſs there were ſpace to receive it : 
and ſuppoſeth that if an Archer were upon the convex Superticies of 
the Heaven there would be ſpace for him, and it he ſhot his Arrow 
upward, there would be ſpace for that Arrow to fly, or elſe the Arrow 
would not move from the ſtring. 

And all this is very true, and yet it proves nothing of real Space beyond 
the confines and relation of Bodies. 

But as 1n relation to the infinite a&tive Power of God, nothing had 
(as it were) a paſſive potentiality to be ſomething , to be a Body, to be 
a World, {o conſequently nothing had a potenrnality, as I may call ir, 
to become Space when the World was made, and together with the pro- 
duction of Body there was a production of Space: As if at this day in 
the ſunſhine there ſhould be produced an opacous Body, together with it 
the ſhadow would be produced: and as the ſhadow, though really no- 
thing when there was no opacous Body, had a kind of potentiality to be, 
upon the exiſtence of that Body, fo this abyis of Nothing had a kind of 
potentiality to be Space, when lomething was produced to which it might 
have tcelation, as quid ſpatiatum, 

And the ſame Anſwer is moſt clearly evident, as to LZucretires his 
Archer. 

There was nothing, and therefore no ſpace, till the Archer came to 
the convex of the uppermoſt Heaven , bur only a potentiality, if I may 
ſo call it, to receive him when he was there, and when he ſhot up his 
Arrow, that ſpace that really was not before, but only potentially to ſerve 
a Body when it comes there , now becomes ſpace for the flight and re- 
turn of his Arrow; but when it was returned, now the ſpace no more 
exiſted for the Arrow, nor for the Archer after his coming from the con- 
vex of the higheſt Heaven: fo that though nothing may be ſpace whea 
it hath a Body to which it may relate, yet till that relation it 1s not ſpace, 
but nothing. 

And certainly that which impoſeth upon perſons to aſſert an infinite 
Space, is this: Their Imagination and Phantaſie doth firſt create 2 
Phantaſm , that doth ſ#b:re v:ices corporss, and they fill an imaginary ſpace 
or an imaginary extenſion with that Phantaſm, and then indeed they 
have got an imaginary ſpace; I ſay, their Phantaſie and Imagination 
follows the conception of the imaginary ſpace with an imaginary exten- 
ſion , cither ſuppoſing the World infinitely extended, or elſe fancying 
the Archer and the Arrow , and when that is handſomly fancied , the 
Phautaſm it ſelf doth effectually in the Imagination ſerve the turn to 
make up a relation between a Body and it, though really there be neither 
iafinice Body, nor infinite Space, till the Body comes to give it its m—_ 
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And if men will needs be concluding, that becauſe I cannot deliver 
my ſelf from the G—_ of ſpace «tres pomeris celi , therefore it 
muſt be ſuppoſed really to be z we ſhall find another imagination hardl 
able to deliver it (elf from the apprehenſion of ſomething beyond the la 
Heavens, and again ſomething beyond that, becauſe it cannot frame 
to it (elf an apprehenſion of nothing , or of any ſpace to be without a 
Body tn it; and fo upon the ſame reaſon prove the World infinitely 
extended. 

And yet I appeal to the Phantaſic of theſe very men which either 
ſuppoſe an infinite empty Space, or an infinite World, whether they can 
bring their Imagination to ſuch a diſcipline as to ſuppoſe this Infinitude 
all rogether, but are fain to go on from one ſtep to another, and to 
think firſt of a ſpace larger than the Heavens , and then of a ſpace larger 
than that, and (o gradually, ſo that if Imagination ſhould be a ſufficient 
medium to prove a real exiſtence, it would only prove an indefinite ſpace 
or extenſion, not a ſpace or extenſion actually infinite; for Imagination 
will never be able per ſa/tum to conceive actually Infinite, nor without 
an Image of Exiſtence to conceive that which actually is nor. 

Therefore it ſeems to-me to be too precarious an Argumentation againſt 
the ſtrong evidence of Reaſon, to prove the exiſtence of an infinite Space 
or infinite Body, barely by bold affirming it; 'or becauſe a man's Phan- 
taſie, or Imagination, or Intelle& being accuſtomed to the knowledge 
only of things extended and real ſpace, cannot deliver it ſelf from * 
thought of an imaginary ſpace or extent, though there were nothing in 
the World to ſuſtain it. 

And upon this account a late Excellent Author hath uſed a very in- 
congruous medium to prove a molt certain and important Truth, —_— 
the exiſtence of God, becauſe there was really a Space before the World 
was created : Whereas firlt of all, there could be no Space without a 
Body , and ſecondly, if there could be ſuch.a Space, it were of a diviſible 
exiſtence, which could hold no proportion with the indiviſible nature 
of the glorious God , Space being quid extenſum , and diviſible, but the 
Eſſence of God purely ſpiritual and indivilible, and equally immenſe, 
whether there werea World or no World , Space or no Space, 

4. The Fourth Objettion is this: That it ſeems that it 15 not incon- 
ſiſtent that one Infinite ſhould be larger than another, and yet both infi- 
nite : Inſtances may be given of two kinds, 1. One Infinite in Intenſion 
may be larger than another, there are degrees of perfection in Created 
Natures, a Brute is more perfect than a Vegetable, and a Man more per- 
fe than a Brute, and an Angel more perfe& than a Man, and one Angel 
more perfe& than another, at leaſt gradually; and conſequently the Per- 
fetion of Almighty God muſt more infinitely exceed the perfefion of 
a Man than it doth of an Angel, and more infinitely exceed the per- 
fetion of an Angel of an inferiour Order than an Angel of the ſupremeſt 
Order, and yet He infinitely exceeds the perfection of the moſt perfe& 
Angel. 2. In Extenſion, or ſomewhat analogal to it: Certainly W 
the Eternal God had an eternal duration the firſt moment that he had 
Created the World as he hath now, and yet with Humility and Reve- 
rence in ſo great-a Myftery, we may ſay, and that truly, that he hath 
endured at this day above five thouſand = longer than he had endured 
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at the Creation of the World: fo that it is not repugnant to the nature 
of Eternity to be longer or ſhorter. 

I anſwer, That tor the obviating of this difficulty I have willingly 
declined that Inſtance againſt the eternal ſucceſſion of Mankind that 
purely conſiſts upon the account of additional acceſſions to the latter end, 
as I may call it, of Eternal Duration. 

But firſt, I ſay that this anſwers not at all the Reaſon given, the (trels 
whereof reſts not upon the incompetibility of an excels of one Infinitude 
above another either in IntenſGon or Extenſion , but the incompetibiliry 
of any multitude to be infinice z becaule it is impoſſible that any number 
or multitude can be infinite if there can be another multitude or number 
given that exceeds it, which will fall out in the ſucceſſive Individuals 
and Generations of Men : But the glorious God, as he is moſt ſimply and 
indiviſibly One, and all his Perfe&ions eſlentially and indivilibly the 
ſame with his moſt One and indiviſible Being ; ſo the infinite excelſles 
both of his Eſſential Perfections and of his Eternal Duration beyond all 
other Beings, are not meaſurable by multitude or number of degrees or 
ſucceſſive moments , which would in it ſelf imply either parts or divi- 
ſibility, but exceeds them all by an infinite interval that neither hath nor 
can have any bounds or limits: As his Perfe&tion is infinitely greater 
than the pertection of a Man , fo it is infinitely greater than the perteRion 
of an Angel; and were it-not infinitely greater than the perfeQtion of 
an Angel, it could not be infinitely greater than the perfeion of a Man, 
becauſe the intenſive diſtance between the perfeftion of an Angel and 
of a Man is buc finite: And therefore though that interval between an 
Angelical and a Humane perfe&ion be ſubdudted out of the extent of the 
Divine Perfection, ſtill the extent of the Divine Perfeftion is infinite ; 
for what is ſo ſubrracted or ſubducted out of the extent of the Divine 
Perfection , leaves ſtill a Quotient, if I may ſo call it, Infinite. 

Secondly , That which gives a clear Anſwer to the Inſtance is this: 
The Perfe&tion of Almighty God is a Primitive Eſſential Perfection, 
antecedent to all created perfe&tion, and all created perfetion is a per- 
fection indeed given by the glorious God, according to ſuch meaſures and 
degrees as he 15 pleaſed to beſtow : Bur as it is a derivative perfe&tion, 
ſo it is a diſtin kind of perfe@ion from that which is in God , and of 
another nature, and makes no alteration in the Divine PerfeQion , nor 
borrows any of it : The glorious God was equally perfect before a Brute, 
or a Man, or an Angel, or a World was created, as he was after, and 
the production of Creatures of various degrees of ef[catial perfetion con- 
tributes nothing to it , nor takes ny thing from it, nor makes any 
alteration in it : only it gives a new or farther relation from the Creature 
new created unto the Creator, and that in thoſe various ranks or degrees 
of perfe&tion is indeed diverſified by diſparity in the Creatures themſelves, 
and in that comparative preference that one hath above another ; but 
ſtill it is without and below the eſſential infinite Perfe&tion of God, and 
doth no way affect or alter it. Take this Example in ſome meaſure to ex- 
plain my meaning; I havea Rod of fix foot long in my Hand, I take ano- 
ther Rod of four foot , ancther of two foot long, and apply them ro my 
Rod of fix foot long, I thereby find that my Rod of four foot rakes up 


a greater ſpace upon my Rod of fix foot than that of two foot, yet it 
makes 
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makes no alteration in'my Rod of fix foot, but that continues of the 
- ſame length as before, only by the application of the ſhorter Rods to it 
there arileth a new relation, or rather variety of compariſon between 
the Rod of ſix foot and the other Rods. Thus the Divine Perfection is 
primitive, abſolute, unchangeable; and when a Man is created, there is 
a Creature made that hath a perfection greater than a Brute, and when 
an Angel is created, he hath a ——_— greater than a Man, and thereby 
comes in a nearer degree or likeneſs of perfection to the Divine Excel- 
lence than a Man doth, bur yet it doth not at all alter that Perfeftion 
that is primitively and eſſentially and infinitely in Almighty God , but is 
2 perfection of quite another kind as well as degree. 

And upon the ſame account it is, that although the extent of the 
Divine Duration is now greater than it was five or ten thouſand years 
ſince, yet the duration of the Divine Exiſtence was no le(s infinite ten 
thonſand years fince than it is now, becaule the duration of ten thouſand 
_ is but finite, and therefore though taken our of an infinite duration, 
eaves ſtill the duration infinite, for finite taken out of infinite, leaves 
ſtill that which remains infinite. 

Beſides, the duration of the glorious God is the duration of ſuch a 
Being as 1s indiviſible, and as he hath no divifibility in humſelf, fo nei- 
ther 15 his Eternal Duration divilible anto parts. | 

It is true, that when his own Power hath produced a World, and 
with it Motion , he coexiſts with that Motion and ſucceſſive Duration of 
created Being , which is little elle befides a relation to the things exiſting : 
And therefore he cannot be ſaid now to coexiſt with that which yer 1s 
not , but ſhall be, becauſe the coexiſtence with any thing imports an 
exiſtence of both the terms of that relation : And although by reaſon of 
that relation to Beings that are ſucceſſive and have ſucceſſion of parts, 
as Local Motion, or {uccefhve Generations, it ſeems to us that he hath a 
kind of ſucceſſion in his duration, yet moſt certainly the exiſtence of 
2 diviſible ſucceſſion in created Beings doth no more make his duration 
ſucceſſive than if nothing had been beltdes himſelf: As the unſucceſlive 
duration of no God with relation to himſelf, which is the modus 
exiftentie divine, doth not communicate unto Motion or other created 
Being the ſame manner of duration which is appropriate to the Divine 
Hd_ce, ſo neither doth the exiſtence of Motion or created Beings 
transfer to the Divine Being ſueh a kind of duration as is proper to them , 
namely, a diviſible ſucceſſive duration __ of ſucceſſive and innu- 
merable parts: For, as I before have obſerved, the duration of eve 
thing, which is only the mode of its exiſtence or permanentie in ſus Me 
is diverſified according to the nature of the 
exiſtence thereof. And though by reaſon of the 
coexiſtence of one thing with another there 
ariſeth a various relation or connotation be- 
tween them, yet it alters not that intrinſecal 
manner of duration that 15 Pp ropriate to the 
Efſences of the things themlelves. 

If we ſhould ſuppoſe the Circle ABC to 
move about a fixed unmoveable Center at D, 


whereby the part that is now in 4, = hour 
2 
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hence will be at B, and an hour after that at C, and thereby is gained 
(ucceffively different relations of (ite or pofition between the fixed or (table 
central Body at D, yer it is withour any variation either of {i or motion 
in the central Body at D, which all this while reits uamoveable,, and 
keeps the ſame unaltered fite or poſition in it ſelf : So it 15 1n the ooext- 
ſtence of ſucceſſive Beings with the indiviſible, fixed, permanent ſtate of 
the glorious God, 

But in all this there is nothing that anſwers or weakens the Realon 
before given againſt the Eternity of ſucceſſive Generations or Iadividuals, 
which is not upon this account, that that which is eternal cannot be 
extended to a greater extent at the hithermoſt and concluding extreme, 
as I may call it, for at the hither end it is queſt quia finitum ; but that 
thoſe Beings that muſt by their ſucceſſive exiltence excreſcere in mul- 
ritudinem ſive numerum , cannot be eternal upon a certain intrinſick an- 
congruity between Multitude and Number of the one part, and Iohiite 
of the other part : But in the erernal duration of the glorious God there 
is _ Multitude, nor ſo much as Succeſſion. And this is my ſecond 
Anſwer. 

3. My third Anſwer is this: That although it may be, and certainly 
is conſiſtent with an eternal duration , that it may be ſhorter, or « may 
be longer upon the hither end thereof, namely, that extreme wherein it 
is finite, as is before ſhewn, yet it 15 impoſſible to be conſiſtent with the 
very notion of an eternal duration to be longer or ſhorter , 4 parte ante, 
in the extreme or remote part thereof, as I may call it , for upon that 
Suppoſition it ſhould be «trinque clauſe, terminated in the moment 
wherein I write, and terminated or limited by an antecedent being or 
duration of ſomething elſe: (With Reverence be it ſpoken ) If any thing 
in the compaſs of Nature might bear an eternal Creation, yet if thac 
Creation were but a moment after the Divine Exiſtence, that created 
Being could not be eternal becauſe it had a pre-exiſtence of the Divine 
Being before it : Nay, though I uſe the expreſſion of an antecedent mo- 
ment to render my conception , yet that very imaginable moment mult be 
an infinite duration.antecedent to that created Being and it could not pol- 
fibly be otherwiſe, for if it were poflible to be otherwiſe, it would conſe- 
quently deny the Eternity of God himſelf: for that created Being being im- 
poſſible to be eternal, fince it mult,ex ſwppofirione,have a pre-exiſting moment 
of the Divine Exiſtence, if that wora ———_—_— divine Were not eter- 
nal, but a moment, or any limited duration leſs than eternal and infinite, 
it would bs bur an addition of a limited timeto a limited or non-eternal 
time ; and therefore cannot be eternal (and here by the way, the Eteraal, 
Incomprehenſible Generation of the Son,and Proceſſion of the Holy Spirit 
are no way concerned in this Diſpute , which are not created Beings, nor 
diſtia& from the Divine Efſence, or efſearially diſtin& from one another, 
but One Incomprehenſible God Blefled for ever) though under a per- 
ſonal diſtin&ion, 

This therefore being the true ſtate of the matter , the Reaſon herein 
given doth not at all infirm the important Reaſon againſt the Eternity 
of Mankind, becauſe neceſſarily there would mental a Suppoſition 
follow an Eternity that had a beginning , an Eternity that was puilne 
to ſome other thing or ſome other Eternal: And that although that 

uration 
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duration which is infigite in one extreme , namely, 4 parte aure., and 
finite at another extreme, namely by the preſent time, may have an in- 
creale, acceſſion, or addition in that part in which jt is finite y yet it is 
impoſſible that it ſhould have any thing betore it in that extreme wherein 
its [ntinity and Eternity confifted, This is the chief ftrels of the former 
Debate, which is no way impugned by the Inſtance here given, for the 
lorious God and his Erernal Exiſtence is (uch, that itthath not, cannot 
= any thing antecedent to it ; neither is it meaſured by ſucceſſive 
- parts, but 15 (unply eternal, infinite , betore all things, without begin- 
ning of Being or Duration as well as without end,,,and ſuch a Duration, 
as it 15 impoſlible to ſuppole any thing before it, or, any thing equally 
ancient to it ; but ever was, and ever had Being or Exiſtence, that is, 
eternally and immutably the ſamez what once he was he ever was, ſtill 
is, and ever ſhall be. | 
5. A Fifth 0bjedtion is this : That becauſe we have formerly ſuppoſed 
that nothing can py be eternal , and together with it have variety 
of Operations. The glorious Eternal God hath variety of Operations 
in all the Works of Creation and Providence, his emanant Actions; and 
alſo in the Counſels and Determination of his WilLhis immanent Actions; 
And therefore the Poſition ſeems to be derogatory to the Eternity of Al- 
mighty God, ; 
I had not inſerted this Objed#:ow but for the fuller yindication of the 
Truth, and to ſhew, that it no way 1n the leaft imaginable degree 
derogates from the Truths concerning God, + 


*" I therefore anſwer, that when we are ſpeaking of alterations of 
changes, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be one of thele kinds. . 

1. Aa alteration that with it carries a change of the Nature or EC 
ſence of a thing , and thus in a large ſenſe generation or corruption , 
or the eſſential change of any thing or Bejog into another thing , thus 
corporeal Matter under any determinate form is changeable , and fuck 
a mutability is irapoſlible ro be conſiſtent with Eternity : and it is thus 
impoſſible Ge the glorious God to be ſubject to any change , for he ne- 
ceſfarily and therefore eternally exiſts , and muſt ever exilt. 

2. An alteration of ſtates or conditions of any Bgjng,, which yet as 
to its eſſential condition perliſts as before; thus Bodics are every momeat 
changed , ſometimes in quality, as from hot to cold, ſometimes 1a fgure, 
ſometimes in dimenſions, as the motions of augmentation 'and dimj- 
gution ; a Child grows unto the ſtatureof a Youth, and then of a Man, 
and (uch Beings as theſe cannat ſuſtain an eternal duration, @ pee ante ; 
and jn this reſpe&t the ever-glorious God is perfedtly uachangeable, 
_ ſo much as a ſhadow of change, but erexnally and immurably 
the ſame. ? | 

3. A change of the internal and immanent adts of the Underſtanding 
and Will in a Being endued therewith, as to know that: which before 
it knew not, to will , purpoſe, or determina what befare it walled pox or 
purpoſed not. The Schoolmen are indeed many of them 2 Generation 
of Men that think they can give an eftimate of the manner of the Di- 
vine Operations, even thoſe that are immaneat , when yet God knows 
'tis more poſſible for the Infant of a ſpaa long $0 dilcerg:and uprhand 
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and define and determin the moſt ſublime and abſtruſe Notions of the 
moſt Seraphical Do&tor, than for ſuch a Door to give an eſtimare of the 
hidden Operations of the Divine Intelle& and Will: And therefore they 
are too bold to adventure upon ſuch determinations rouching theſe Ope- 
rations of the glorious God, and in the upſhot arrive at nothing touch- 
ing them but preſumptuous , uncertain and dangerous Speculations : 
and it muſt needs be to, for as the Heavens are higher than the Earth, 
ſo and much more are the thoughts of the unſearchable God higher than 
our thoughts. The more ſober and weighty part of the Schoolmen do 
conclude this Queſtion in the negative, and aflert , That Almighty God 
by one eternal a& knew all things from all Eternity, and by the like 
eternal a& willed from all Eternity what he any way willed, and though 
the termination of that Will relpe&ted Objects that neither were nor 
could be cternal, yet his Knowledge and Will was eternally the ſame as 
ever; and he begins not to know any thing which he did not eternally 
know, nor to will any thing which he did not eternally will, though 
the execution of that Will reſpects things to be dene in time and futu- ' 
rity. And certainly as this is the moſt probable Opinion, fo it takes 
away the pretence of the Objection , the immanent Acts and Operations 
of the glorious God being eternal and without change. 

It is true, ſome late Schoolmen, and after them Clara in his 4*> Problem 
ſeems to aſlert , that , Divins woluntas poreft welle aliquid novum fine mu- 
tatione ſut. 

But ſuppoſe that this Suppoſition were admiſſible , yet this would not 
any way be inconſiſtent with the Eternity of the Divine Nature and 
Eflence: 1. This is no Phyſical change in Almighty God , but a volun- 
tary and free ; wie" of his Will, which poſſibly was fo at firſt willed 
by him to be changed according as he ſaw cauſe io his infinite Wiſdom. 
2. That this which is here called a change of his Will, is not in truth 
a change of his Will, but a ,— o in the Objet, which only ſeems to 
make a diverſification of the Will, but indeed is the ſame Will diverſi- 
fied only in the habitude to the Object. The Will of God is like a ſtraight 
unalterable Rule or Line, but the various comportments of the Creature 
either thwarting this Rule or holding conformity to it, occaſions ſeveral 
habitudes of this Rule unto it. We need no better explication hereof 
than that of the Prophet Ezechie/, Chap. 33. from the twelfth to the 
twentieth Verle. 

4. A change of Actions and Operations in relation to ſome external 
Object, or terminated therein, and ſuch a change as this is conſiſtent with 
an Eternal Being , though the change happen in any given portion of 
Time : Thus the Almighty and Eternal God created the World by his 
Power and Will in the beginning of Time, and orders, governs and 
diſpoſeth of the things by his Providence in all the Periods of Time, 
and yet without any Phyſical or real change in himſelf. And thus he 
began to be a Creator , when before he was not a Creator, and began to 
be a Governour of the World after it was made, and cxerciſeth divers 
external a&ts of his Providence daily which before he did not. For 
thoſe various acts of his are terminated in ſuch Obje@s as neither were 
nor could be eternal , namely, the World and the Government thereof: 
And although he thereby gain a change of relation or relative denomi- 

nation, 
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nation, yet it is no real or Phyſical change in himſelf, For all relations 
ariſe from the ſuppoſition of exultence of both the rerms of relation, as 
between the Creator and the- thing created, and the Governour and 
thing governed, and therefore although one of the terms of that relation, 
namely the Eternal God, had an eternal exiſtence in his own abſolute 
nature; yet the World , that was the other term of relation , had no 
eternal exiſtence, but was created in the beginning of Time, and the 
\ relation of a Creator or Governour muſt neceſſarily therefore ariſe in 
Time, and not from Eternity, becauſe one of the terms of the relarion, 
namely the World , had not any exiſtence before Time began. 

But in the eternal Generation of the Son and Procethon of the Holy 
Spirit , the termini relations were all eternal ,' and confequently the re- 
lation of Paternity and Filiation berween the Firſt and Second Perſon, 
and the relation between the Sacred Perſons of the Trinity and the de- 
nomination thereof muſt needs be eternal, becauſe the terms of relation 
between whom that relation ariſeth were eternal: Bur it is not fo be- 
tween the Eternal God and a temporary World , for the relation could 
not ariſe till the World had an exitteace, and a change or acqueſt of a 
new relation is not at all any real change in God, but is an accident 
reſulting from the exiſtence ot both the 7er-mz7n:, and can be no ancienter 
than the coexiſtence even of the lateſt and newelt of thoſe terms, which 
if began in time muſt neceffarily produce a new relation, yet without 
any real change in the pre-exiſting and eternal God, 

And thus I have done with thoſe Phyſical and Metaphyſical Evidences 
of the Inception of the World and of Mankind, and againft rhe Eter- 
nity of both. And although I ſhall deſcend in the _— Section to 
Moral Evidences of probability ftrongly perlwading the fame Truth, 
yet I lay the principal weight and ſtreſs of this Argument upon what is 
ſaid ia the preceding Chapters of this Firſt Section, which though per- 
chance they may have ſomething of oblcuriry, as being botromed upon 
and fetched from the true nature of the things themſelves , and therefore 
not ſo obvious and plain ro all Capacities, yet they have a concludency 
in thera not inferior, or art leaſt little inferior ro Demonſtrations. 
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The Proofs of Faft, that ſeem with the greateſt Moral evidence to 
evince the Inception of Mankind : And firſt , touching the Antiquity 
or Novity of Hiſtory. | 


Have now done with thoſe Evidences that in my Underſtanding 

ſeem , quaſi ab intrinſeco, to evince the Inception of Mankind from 

that intrinſecal incompoſlibility and inconſittency that the Sup- - 

poſition of the eternal exiſtence thereof bears with his Nature : I 
now deſcend to the examination of thoſe Evidences of Fat, which do 
or may ſeem to contribute to the proof of what is deligned , namely, 
Novitatem generis humani. 

And although that Evidences of Fa& of things remote from our 
Senſe cannot be faid infallible and demonſtrative , becaule the nature of 
ſuch matters of fact ( fumply as they are matters of fa) is not capable 
(as ſuch) of Demonſtration, yet they may be Evidences of high cre- 
dibility, and ſuch as no reaſonable Man can with any jult reaſon deny his 
aſlent unto them. 

That which hath been, hath as certainly and infallibly, yea and as 
neceſlarily been, as that which is: Omne quod eft , dum eft neceſſarid eſt, 
& omne quod fuit , cum jam preteriit neceſſario fuit quando fait , & in pre- 
teritis non eft contingentia, Only that which is, and is obvious to Senſe, 
hath this advantage of evidence which that which hath been wants, 
namely, the immediate evidence of Senſe, wherein though ir is not uni- 
verſally impoſſible but that Senſe may be deceived, yet becaule it is the 
beſt evidence that we have of matters of fa&, we give credit to it as a 
ſenſible evidence, and we have reaſon (o to do, 

But of things tranſacted before our time , and out of the immediate 
reach of our Senſe, we may have ſuch an evidence as in reaſon we ought 
as reaſonable Men to acquielce in, though the evidence be ſtill in its 
own nature but moral, and not ſimply demonſtrative or infallible: And 
the variety of circumſtances renders the credibility of ſuch things more 
or leſs, according to the various ingredients and contributions of credi- 
bility that are concentred in ſuch an evidence. 

It is impoſſible to demonſtrate by evidence infallible ( or which is all 
one, by evidence that is impoſſible to be falſe) that there was ſuch a Man 
as Julius Ceſar or CAugufiis , that there was ſuch a Main as witiam the 
Conqueror, or King Henry the Eighth, or that ſuch a Man was his Father, 
or ſuch a Woman his Mother, or that there is ſuch a City as Venice, or 
Rome , ( to me that never ſaw it,) for all theſe I have but by relation from 
others, and it is not impoſſible but thoſe Hiſtories or informa! 11's or 
relations by which I am informed of theſe things may be falſe: And 

they 
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they are (uch matrers as have in them a leſs evidence than my own Senſe 
of Sight, for the evidence of my Senle is ſimple and immediate, and 
theretore I have but a ſhorter cur x Share to the aſleat to the truth of the 
things ſo evidenced : Bur in things that I have by relation from others, 
my evidence is of greater diſtance, for firſt, I ſee rhem not by my own 
Eyes, bur it is others that muſt firſt ſee the thing they relate wo ſecondly, 
though I ſhould thiak that whatſoever might be believed, if obvious to 
the Senſe of others, might have as great a credibility as if obvious to my 
own, yet I muſt have a ſecond poſtulation that muſt have an ingredient 
to elicit my aſſent, namely, the veracity of him that reports and relates 
it. And hence it is, that that which is reported by many Eye-witneliles 
hath greater motives of RO than that which is reported by few, 
that which is reported by credible and authentick witneſſes, than that 
which is reported by light and inconſiderable witneſſes; that which is 
reported by perſons diſintereſted , than that which is reported by perſons 
whole intereſt it is to have the thing true, or believed to be true; that 
which hath the concurring teſtimony of real exiſting monuments , than 
thar which is without them, and finally, rhat which is reported by 
credible perſons of their own view, than that which they receive by 
hear-ſay trom thoſe that report upon their own view: So that it is nor 
with Evidences of Fa& as it is with Logical or Mathematical Demon- 
ſtrations , which ſeem to conſiſt 1n indivilibles, for that which thus is 
demonſtratively true is impotſhble to be falſe ; but Moral Evidence is 
gradual, according to the variety of circumſtances. Yet ſuch a man 
would be exploded as an irrational man , that will not believe there was 
ſuch a man as Fuliue Ceſar, becauſe the Hiſtorians that write of him 
might poſſibly —_ to deceive the World with a Romance, or that 
the Books may be {uppolititious or corrupted ; or will not believe that 
ſuch a Man was his Father, or ſuch a Woman his Mother , becauſe he 
mighc be ſuppoſititious, or will nor believe there is ſuch a City as Rome, 
which he never ſaw, becauſe Travellers are wont to love to tell ſtrange 
things, and ſo may many as well as one. | 

So that as eternal Truths may have one kind of certainty by Logical 
Demonſtration, and as Mathematical Concluſions have an infallible 
certainty by Mathematical Demonſtration, and as matters objeted im- 
maline to our Senſe have another kind of certainty by ſenſible evi- 
dence, b matters ſimply of fa&t not objected immediately to our Senſe 
have another kind of certainty, though not altogether equal ro the former, 
nor ſimply infallible , yet ſo highly credible that may juſtly elicit the: 
aſſent of reaſonable men, and ſuch as is proportionate to the nature of 
= thing, and therefore more cannot be reaſonably expected for the proof 
of the taft. | | 

In the purſuance of this Argument, namely, Evidences of Fa& touch- 
ing the Origination of Mankind, I muſt therefore (ay that the Evidences 
thereof are not of an infallible certainty, and ſo much the rather becauſe 
it relates to a matter that at the neareſt that can be ſuppoſes is near fix 
thouſand years diſtant from us, and ſome ſuppoſe more, therefore the 
Evidences of Fa& are as it were percolated through a vaſt Period of 
Ages, and many very obſcure tous. And therefore all Proofs of this, kind 


except that of Divine Revelation (which - Wa troe, and infa}libly rue, 
we 
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we muſt not by the Laws of Argumentarion bring in here, becauſe at 
one word it determins the Quettion) will ariſe ro no higher than Moral, 
and therefore fallible in their own nature. We reit upon what hath 
been before (aid for Evidences and Reaſons, that ro me ſeem demon- 
lirative. 

But yet the Evidences of Fact which we ſhall produce muſt be conſi- 
dered allo with thele Advantages for their credibility. 

1. They are ſuch as beara great congruity and conlonancy with, and 
ſubſervience to thole former Arguments that ex zature ret and intrinſece 
prove an impoſſibility of an eternal duration of Mankind, 4 parte ante, 
which though ir doth not , cannot evince that Mankind muſt have their 
Origination or Beginning ## hac vel iſta hora, yet they do evince that 
Beginning it muſt have, and the evidences of fact are as ſo many eſtes, 
conteftes, or ſufſragtales , thar bear witnels to that Truth that the former 
lort of Arguments do plainly evince. | 

2. Though theſe Evidences of Fat taken ſingly and apart, are not 
without their Objections that may ſeem to weaken them, yet juni ju- 
vaut : That evidence at Law which taken ſingly or apart makes but an 


imperfect proof, Sn probatio, yer in conjunction with others grow 


to a full proof, like $:{urws his twigs, that were ealily broken apart , but 
in conjunction or union were not to be broken. 2 

Truths (eſpecially of Fat) are not made Truths by Arguments or 
Evidence : It there were once ſuch a man as Ceſar, it is molt certainly 
true that he was, though no Hiſtorian ever mentioned him, and there- 
fore if there were ten thouſand Authors that mention him kept ſacred! 
and inviolably in certain Archives unto this day, all this evidence dot 
not make him to be , but only gives us a light and evidence of great 
probability that he was : The Stars in the Milky-way, and thoſe Aſſecle 
Fovis are not therefore in the Heavens or «£ther, becauſe the Tele; 
hath diſcovered them , for they were there before, but the poſition of 
thoſe Glaſles preſent them to our perception, and evidence their being, 
which cannot be diſcovered without them. 

And (o it is with Evidences of Fact, they do not make the thing to 
be , but evidence them to be, and becaule if to any one queſitum of fat 
there be many but probable evidences, which taken ſingly have not per- 
chance any fall evidence, yet when many of thoſe evidences concur and 
concenter in the evidence of the {ame thing , their very multiplicity and 
conſent makes the evidence the ſtronger; as the concurrent teſtimonies 
of many Witneſſes or many Circumſtances even by their multiplicity and 
concurrence make an evidence more concludent. 

Now theſe Evidences of Fact I fhall caſt into theſe ranks. 

1, We have no authentical o_—_ of former Ages extant, but what 
hath been written within the compals of four thouſand years. 

2. The ſubje& matter of thoſe Hiſtories give us no account of the 
Original of great Monarchies , Kingdoms, or Commonwealths, but what 
appear thereby to have begun within the compals of about five thouland 
years. | 
3. Theoriginal Invention and Inventors of moſt conſiderable Arts had 
their Origination, as far as we can find, by Monuments »f ancient times, 
within the compals of about ſix thouſand years. 
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4. The Original of the 2otheoſes of moſt of the Heathen fiftitious 
Deities appears by the ancient Monuments of former times ro have had 
their beginning within the compals of five thouſand years. 

5. The molt authentick Hiſtories and Monuments of Antiquity give 
us an account of the tirlt Fathers, or Capita familiarum, and of the Plan- 
tation of the known Parts, Continents and Iflands of the World within 
the compals of five thouſand years. | 

6. The Inhabitants of the World do daily increaſe, and their incre- 
meat {urmounts daily their decreaſe, which could not be, unleſs the 
World of Mankind had their original within ſome proportionate time, 
and could not conſiſt with ſuch a vaſt excels of duration which ſome 
would aflign, much lels with an eternal duration, or ſuch as never had 
a beginning, 

7. There hath in all Ages, and among all People been a conſtant tra- 
dition retained and believed , touching the Origination of Mankind ex 
non genitis vel per generationem propagarts. 

Theſe are the Heads of thole Evidences of Fa&t which I ſhall uſe in 
this Argument touching the Origination of Mankind , whereunto pol- 
libly other occaſional Topicks of the like nature may be added, 

And touching thele Evidences of Fac, this I ſhall ſubjoyn. 

I. That 1 do not lay the weight of this Argument upon thoſe Evi- 
dences of Fact , becaule they have or _ have their ſeveral allays and 
fallibilitics , which 1 ſlall impartially ſubjoyn to every particular To- 

ick, 
: But I lay the weight of the Argument upon what hath been before 
faid , which rome (cems to be little lels than demonſtrative, drawn from 
the intrinfick nature of the thing, and from that ablurdity which would 
ariſe _ the Suppolition of the Ercraity of Mankind, and the incom- 
poſſibility of an erernal duration, 4 parte ante, to ſucceſſive Natures. 

2. That although ſingly and apart thele Evidences of Fact are not (6 
concluſive but have their allays and exceptions, yer they have thele ad- 
vantages that advance their evidence, as very credible, 1. In that the 
Suppolition which they are produced to prove, 15 not impoſlible to be true : 
2, That there is nothing of probability of Reaſon or Inſtance thar can 
be produced again(t the truth of that Suppolition which 1s contended to 
be proved by them : 3. They have {o much the more weight and evi- 
dence, in that they do (uffragate and bear witneſs to the truth of that 
Suppoſiticn ( namely, the Inception of Mankind ) which holds fo great 
a congruity with the 1ntrinſick reaſon and nature of the thing , rhe con- 
trary whercot, namely, the Etcrnity of Mankind, is apparently contra- 
dictory to a {trict and true reafen. 

3- That although theſe Evidences of Fact, taken ſingly and apart, 
poſſibly may not be fo weighty, yet the very concurrence and cothci- 
dence of {o many Evidences that contribute to the Proof of the thing 
deligned , carries with it a great weight, even as to the point of Fact: 
it is not probable that that Suppoſition ſhould be falſe which hath ſo man 
concurrent Teſtimonies bearing witneſs to it : And therefore arhough 
I ſhall imparrtially ſubjoyn thoſe Allays and Abatements which may 
brought againſt the feveral Inſtances, whereby if ſingle, they might ſeem 
of leis weight and moment, yet I do not thereby take off rhat —_ 
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which in conſort and conjunction they give to the truth of the Suppu- 
ſition intended to be proved by them. 

4. That ir cannot be expected in an Argument of this nature, which 
is touching 2 matter of Fact, that Evidences of Fact can be no more 
than topical and probable, and therefore though there may be Allays and 
Abatements that may take away a neceſlary or infallible concludency in 
theie Evidences of Fa&, yer it is ſufficient that they be probable and 
inductive of Credibility, though not of Science or Infallibility. Ariſtotle, 
as I remember, in the beginning of his Polzticks tells us that all Truths 
have not the lame kind of Evidence, neither indeed can have, and there- 
tore it 15 unrealonable to expe& ſuch an Evidence as the thing cannot 
poſſibly bear , though it be a real Truth. : 

5. That among thele Evidences of Fact, though all contribute to the 
Proof of the Suppolition, yet the three laſt ſeem to be of that nature 
that they are of greateſt weight, and leſs ſubje& to exception, 

6. That in as much as in this Argument I deſign only the uſe of 
Reaſon and Reaſonable Evidence, and endeavour to make my Su 
ſition evident to Reaſonable Men as ſuch , I do not therefore make uſe of 
the divine and irrefragable Authority of the Holy Scriptures: For they 
that ſubſcribe to the Infallibility and Divine Authority of them, need 
none of this Method of Ratiocination that I uſe to prove this Suppoſition 
of the Origination of Mankind , which is ſo plainly and diſtialy deli- 
vercd 1n the Holy Scriptures, and therefore where I have recourle to the 
Holy Scriptures, I ule it but as a Moral Evidence, a Hiſtory highly 
credible, and I demand of my Readersthis equal Juſtice, That he would 
ar leaſt give ir that credit that the Antiquity , Congruity, and Moral 
Evidence of it deſerves, which certainly would be much more than 
what the moſt do ordinarily allow to the Hiſtory of Thucydides, Herodotme, 
Livy, Tacitus, Manethon, Xenophon , Cteſias, or Beroſps. 

7. Though in this large Diſcourle I may ſeem to loſe time by provi 


- of that which is not queſtioned by ſober Men, that in a laborious Dil- 


courſe of this nature I do rather raiſe a Queſtion that would be at quiet 
if let alone, at leaft I loſe time, and, magno conatu nthil efficiam; yet 
I hope in the Concluſion it will be of uſe to confirm our Faith, to mag- 
nifie the value of the Holy Scriptures, and to give ſome ſtop to thoſe 
Atheiſtical and Epicarean Opinions that begin more than formerly to 


obtain in the World. 


CAP. IL 
Concerning the firſt Evidence , the Antiquity of Hiſtory , and the Chre- 


nological account of Times. 


UT before I begin, I thall prefix a ſhort Chronological Scheme of 
Times, to which I ſhall have occaſion oftentimes to refer ; wherein 
I ſhall not be over-ſollicitous for great curioſity or exatnels. For al- 
though there is ſcarce any one Chronological Writer that differs not 


from another in the preciſe connexion of Times and Things, yet yo 
. Wi 
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the matter of ther Hiſtories, and what may be collected from them , to 
the, enſuing Chapters. | 

Thote. Nations whole Hiſtorians put fair tor the greateſt Antiquity, are 
the Rewans, Grecians, Perſians, Aſſyrians or Babylonians, Ez yptians, and the 
Jos; of all theſe rhere is ſomerhing exranc. 

As touching the Chineſes and their loag derived Annals, there is 
much ſpoken by report or relation , but nothing authentick thereof is 
extant tothe common view but (ome ingenious yet uncertain Collecions 
out of, Martinine by Mr. Webb 10 his Eſllay touching the Primitive Lan- 
guage Yeſſis , and ſome others: and therefore I ſhall ſpare any thing 
touching them, 

Firft touching the Romans, though there were many Monumeats of 
Antiquity prelerved in writing among them, as appears by their Laws 
of Twelve Tables, their F://+ Conſulares, the Tranſcripts whereof are 
extant to this dayz yet we cannot expect {o- much Antiquity of Hiſto- 
rians and Writers among thele, as we may among other People of 
greater Antiquity, fince the firſt Foundation of their City was ſome 
time after the Olmpiads began, vis. in the 7** Olympiad, and about the 
year of the World 3190, 

The Grecians, whole Monarchy preceded that of the Romans , have 
more ancient Hiſtorians than the Romans : And not to reckon up their 
Philoſophers and Poets, rhat applied not theraſelves to Hiſtory, I ſhall 
only mention theſe that follow : Xenophon, that lived about the 97*h or g8th 

mpiad ; Thucydides and Herodotus , who lived about the 85* or 88: 
Olympiad ; but he among them of greateſt note and antiquity was Homer, 
who- wrote the Hiſtory of the Trojan War, touching the time of his 
life and writing the Chronologiſts agree not, ſome making him 200 

cars after the Deſtruction of Troy, ſome more, ſome leſs, but all placin 
fiin- before the firſt 0/ympiad, and after the Deſtruction of Troy ,. thote 
two famous Epoech.e among, the Greets, 

This is the ancienteſt Poetical Hiſtorian that is extant among the 
Greeks, although ir is not unlike that many were more ancient ainong 
them, as is mentioned by Tatianw 1n Euſch. preparations lib. 10, as Lins 
the Tutor of Hercules, Amphien , Orphews, Muſens, and ſome others, yer 
we have little extant of them but Poetical Raptures and Fictions, and 
thoſe alſo but in fragments and pieces traditionally preſerved in ſuble- 
quent Authors. 

Among the Perſians, though their Monarchy were more ancient than 
that of Greece, yet we have lels extant of Hiſtorical Writings con- 
cerning them, the ancientelt that I have heard of is that of Xezophon, 
though a Grec/a», and Ctefias, who is (uppoled to have lived contem- 
porary with Xexophon ; Megaſthencs , 2 Perſian Hiltorian about the 120% 
Olympiad, out of whom Abydenws that wrote rouching the Aſſyrians and 
Babylonians extracted many things relating to the Perſiazs, as appears by 
his Fragments cited by E#ſeb. 1b. 9. Prepar. ſecF, 41, 

Touching the Chaldean or Babylonian Hiſtorians, though that Monar- 
chy be extended to a vaſt Period by ſome of their ancicur Hiſtorians, yer 
the ancienteſt credible Hiſtorians that we have concerning them are , 
Berofis who lived about the 130% Olympiad, and Abydenrs before men- 
tioned ; only it is reported by Simplicins ont of Porphyry, that Calitheres 
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one of Alexander's Captains brought to Ariſtotle from Babylon a relation 
of their ancienteſt Aitronomical Calculations, 1903 years before the 
Taking of Babylow by Alexander, which is ſuppoſed to be in the year of 
the World 3620 according to the Septuzginr ; which gives a probable 
conjecture of the Inception of the Baby/onzax Monarchy to be about 200 
years before the Birth of Abraham. 

Touching the Phenicians, from whom it is ſuppoſed that not only 
Learning but Letters themſelves were brought into Greece by Cadmus ; 
the firſt and ancienteſt Hiſtorian is ſuppoſed to be Sencuniathen, who is 
related by Philo Biblizs according to Ewſeb. prepar. lib. 1. ſefF. 9. to have 
been before the Deſtruftion of Troy, and very near the time of Moſes, 
and to have written a Hiſtory 4 prime Univerſ melitiene , and that he 
ſearched many Monuments of Antiquity: The Writings of Mercariw 
Triſmegiftus whom the Egyptians call Theth, and the arcane Ammoncorum 
volumins , purged the Hiſtory of former times from Fables, and gave a 
full account of former Ages, whoſe Writings Phils Biblize tranſlated 
into Greek, and digeſted into nine Volumes, he gathered much from 
Hierombal the Prieſt of Jao, whom Bechart upon very probable reaſons 
ſuppoleth to be Gedeon called Ferwbbaal; and having et up an Ephed in 
his City, might be ſuppoſed a Prieſt, and from the intercourſe between 
them the Idol Baal-berith was brought from Berith the City of Sencunie- 
thon , into Judea, 

Touching the Feptians, they pretended to the greateſt antiquity both 
of Government and Learning ; the latter they Py derived from 
Hermes, ſtiled by ſome Hereawrins Triſmegiſtus, and by t tans Theth ; 
the Phenicians made claim to this man as theirs, attri to him the 
Invention of Letters, of Navigation, of the Virtues of Herbs , Esſcb, 
lib. 1. Preparat. ſefF, 10, de Phenicum Theologia ; he is ſuppoſed more an- 
cient than Moſes, but we have nothing authentick ing which he 
wrote: The ancienteſt Hiſtorian of the Aﬀairs of Egypr was Manethes 
the Egyptian Prieſt, who lived about, or as ſome think, before the time 
of Alexander , he carries up the Res <Agyptiaces to an exceſſive Antiquity, 
and yet with great particularity and pretended certainty : ſome account 
him fabulous, becauſe he carries up the Egyptian Dynaſties before the 
Flood , yea and long before the Creation , aſſert the probability of 
the Egyptian Dynafties to over-reach the univerſal Flood , bur falve that 
prodigious excels of their numerous Years by reducing them to Months, 
or Avni Lunares, Which were ancicntly ſo accounted among the Egy- 

Hans, 

The Ezyptians have had other Writers of their Hiſtories , but of 2 
later date, as Prolemews Mendeſins, mentioned ſometimes by Exſcbixs ; and 
thoſe 4rabick Hiſtorians mentioned by Xircher in that Book that delivers 
the Hiftory of the ſucceſſion of their Dynaſtics, 

Laſtly, I come to the Fewiſb Hiſtory begun by Moſes, and continued 
down in a clear ſucceſſion and ſeries of times till their retura from the 
Babyloniſh Captivity and this _—_ hath a juſt prelatioa aboye all the 
Writings of other Hiſtorians in theſe enſuing reſpes. 

I, It hath the greateſt and moſt particular certainty, and far beyond 
any of the Hiſtorians before mentioned , it contains the certaia Periods 
of Times, Names, Men, Places, ARions, and all Circumſtances requirable 
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in 2 Hiſtory to inform, tt is not involved in Myſtical expreſſions or 
Mythologies , but is plain, familiar, and intelligible. 

2. It hath the greateſt evideace of Truth that can be expected by 2 
reaſonable man, namely , Evidence from it ſelf, the particularity and 
circumſtances of the —_ it relates; Evidence from the ancicateft 
Heathen Authors, eſpecially S«ncurmtathon, Beroſws, and Abydenus before 
mentioned ; Evidence from the ſeveral parts thereof, the Book of one 
Age bearing witnels to another, as the Books of Foſbx: to thoſe of Moſes, 
the Books of Ks to thole of Moſes and Foſbuz, though written in ſeveral 
Ages; Evidentia rei, or fattt, there cannot be greater Evidence than the 
Regiment of a People for ſo many Apes according to the Laws given 
and recorded by their firſt Hiſtorian foſes, and the enjoyment of their 
Pofſeflions according to the diſtribution of their next Hiftorian Jo- 


wa. 

3. Ir is no broken Picce, or Hiſtorical Fragment, but it is carried 
down from the beginning of Time to all the enſuing Ages of the Fewih 
State, withour any c<ſme or interval. ; 

4. It hath the evidefice of the higheſt credibility that any thing of 
that nature is capable of , That the Books of Moſes eipecially, which are 
the C put Hiflorie Fadaice , were written by-that Man <Moſes, and that he 
lived in that Age whereia he is ſuppoſed to write: 1. The conſtant 
uninterrupted Tradition of that Kingdom and Narion from it firſt coa- 
lition, even to this day. 2. The atteſtation of all the ſucceding Writers 
of that Hiſtorical Serres of the Jewiſh Aﬀairs. 3. The inviolable Ob- 
ſervation of thofe Laws given by Moſes and recorded in that Hiſtory, 
as of the Laws given by him. 4. The Suffrage of all Heathen Authors 
both modern and ancient , that have occalion to mention the concerns 
of that People. 

5. It is a Hiſtory that contains matters of far greater moment and 
antiquity than any other Writers but ſuch as in probability made their 
Collecions out et it, namely , of the Tranſations from the firſt Creation 
of the World until the Univerſal Flood, and from thence to the time of 
Hm that firſt wrote it , namely Hoſes, 

6. It is a Hiſtory that was really written by Moſes, who was far more 
ancient than all the Heathen Writers above mentioned ( excepting 
only Triſmegifins, of whole Writings we have _— extant ) and 
more ancient than moſt of thoſe Things or Notes recorded by thoſe moſt 
ancient Heathen Writers which for the moſt part filled their Books : 
He wrote 540 years before Homer ; 200 years before Sancuniathon , ac- 
cording to Bechart's account; 300 years before the Expedition of the 
Argonants; 350 years before the Trojan War, and a conſiderable time 
before the _ or Inaugurations of many of the Heatheniſh Deities. 
So that as the Matter of his Hiſtory, ſo the Time gf his writing is far 
more ancient than the writing of the moſt ancient Heathen Hiſtorians 
thar are at all exrenr. _ of this So ——_ occaſion reſume and 
enlarge in the enſuing Chapters, yet this was ne y in-this place. 

The Inference dar is made from hence is, That probably if the World 
of Mankind had been Erernal, or if it had any ſuch vaſt diſtance from 
its Beginning as ſome ſuppoſe , we ſhould have had Hiftorical Monuments 


and Writings long before the Age of Moſes. 
T But 
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But for all this, I muſt needs ſay, this Conſideration ſingly (I ſay 
ſingly) taken and weighed, maketh not much againſt an eternal or at leaſt a 
vaiter Epecha of the firſt Origination of Man than is ordinarily (uppoſed , 
I thall therefore ſet down thoſe allays that make againſt the ſtrength of 
the conſequence drawn from this Topick, 

r. It is evident that the uſe of Letters and Writing were far more 
ancient than the time of Afoſes ; the Egypiians and Phenticians carry up the 
original of the invention thereof to Mercurine Triſmegiſiss , which is 
ſuppoſed long before Meſes : And although Caamw 1s luppoled to have 
brought the uſe of Letters out of Phenicia into Greece ſome time after the 
Age of Moſes, according to Polydore Virgil, tib. 1. cap. 6, out of Pliny, Hero- 
dorus and others, yet it appears by what is before mentioned, that there 
were' in Phenicis very ancient written Volumes called Yolumine _Awmo- 
»eorum long before the time of Sancuniathon, And if we believe the 
Tradition of Joſephus , the Pillars of Seth were extant in his time, and 
according to Tertullian ſome Fragments of the Writings of Encch were 
traditionally extant in his time: But howſoever Moſes (1t he be the Au- 
thor of the Hiſtory of Job, whom ſome think to be contemporary at leaſt 
with Jacob) mentions Books and Writings to have been common things 
in the time of Jeb, Job 19. 23. Feſephus lib, 1. cap. 3, Tertull, &e Habitu 
Alulterum. 

2. Surely if Writing were (o ancient , it is probable that many Hi- 
ſtories might be before the time of AXeſes which were loſt in ſucceſſion 
of time, as it muſt be agreed rhat moſt of thoſe ancient Monuments that 
in the granted Period of the World were extant before Moſes time are 
ſince loſt, and many millions of Books that have been written fince 
m_ time have by the injury of Time and Men been loſt , much more 
thoſe Books which were written antecedent to Moſes time: And the 
truth is, the preſervation of the Books of Moſes entire unto this day, when 
ſo many of a far later date are loſt, is to be attributed to the ſpecial 
Providence of Almighty God. 

2. Again, they that aſſign the ſhorteſt time between the Origination 
of Mankind and the Writings of Moſes, allow it to be ſomewhat above 
2460 years : So that although Avſes were admitted the firſt Hiſtorian 
that ever wrote, it would very near as ſtrongly conclude againſt the an- 
tiquity of 2460 years before his writing as againſt an eternal exiſtence 
of Mankind : if it ſhould be an Argumeat againſt the latter, it would be 
ſuch allo againſt the former, 

3. Conlidering the many mutations and caſualties of Wars, Tranſ- 
migrations, eſpecially that of the General Flood, there _—_— probabl 
be an obliteration of all thoſe Monuments of Antiquity that imme 
Ages precedent at ſome time have yielded. Cecreps was contemporary 
with Moſes, and Belws and Ninw were before him, yet we have ao 
Monuments extant of the <Aſſyrians fo ancient as Belus, or of the MHhe- 
tans (0 ancient as Cecrgps, but ſuch as are Traditions, and written long 
after their times, So that although I have mearioned this concerning the 
known Periods of Hiſtorical Writers, yet I think we are to be careful not 
to Jay too great a ſtreſs ſingly on it, and ir 15 the leaſt of all that follow ia 
weight or evidence: And yet this was fit to be mentioned, becaule it is ne- 
ceſſary for the more clear diſcovery and application of that which follows, 
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The ſecond Evidences of Faft , namely , the apparent Evidences of the 
ſt Foundation of the greateft and ancient Kingdoms and Em- 


pres . 


hr to my Second Evidence of Fact, which is the ſubje& Matter 
of Hiſtories , and principally concerning the Evidence ariſing from 
_— the firſt Original of the moſt conliderable Monarehies 1a the 
World, | 

Touching the great Monarchies of the World , their Original is (6 
well known, and delivered down to us from Authors of unqueſtionable 
truth, that there need little be ſaid touching them, for they have their 
confeſſed Epoche within certain and known Periods. As the beginning 
of the Remay Monarchy under Romulus, which gives the EpochaUrbis condit e 
in the 7** Olympiad ; the beginning of the Grecian» Monarchy, which hath 
its Epochs in Alexander about the 111 Olympiad; the beginning of the 
Perſian Monarchy, which had its Epochs in Cyrus about the 55% Olympiad, 
though the ſame were not eſtabliſhed in the beginning of Cyrss, but 
completed in Cambyſes his Son about the 624 O/ympriad, And the like might 
be obſerved concerning ſeveral ſmaller Kingdoms , whole originals are 
delivered over to us in Hiſtories. 

And although it is true that theſe Beginnings of theſe ſeveral Monar- 
chies and Kingdoms 'do not fo begin as if thoſe Men that founded theſe 
Monarchies were the natural Fathers of all thoſe Perſons that did coaleſcere 
in Regnam vel Monarchiam ; or as if thoſe Monarchies were derived from 
the Heads or Roots that gave them this denomination, as all Men are 
derived from the common Parent of Mankind, or as poffibly ſome other 
of the ancient Monarchies , which we ſhall have occaſion hereafter to 
mention, were derived: For many times the beginning of Monarchies 
and Kingdoms was by the coalition of many Perlons, it may be of ſeveral 
Nations, into an Army, as they did under Cyrus, or intoa City, as they 
did under Romulus , or by tran{migration of Perſons from one Countrey 
to another, as the 1ſraelzzes did, 

And therefore we are not to take it that theſe Originations of Monar- 
chies were the Origination of all the People that were joyned in it, for 
they had their exiſtence oftentimes before , and took their denomination 
from the Dux Exercitis or the RefFor Civitatis , under which they were as 
it were liſted in their Civil or Military coalition. 

And therefore the Argument is not thus neceflarily that the Roman 
Monarchy or the Grecia» Monarchy had not its beginning before ſuch a 
time, therefore thoſe Men that were the conſtituent parts thereof had no 
exiſtence before that time, but that the Civil Society under the Prince, 
Rector or form of Government then began to be formally (ſuch in ſuch 
a ſpecial Conſtitution, 

But thoſe Monarchics that pretend to the greateſt Antiquity are prin- 
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. The <Aſhrian or Babylonian Monarchy. 
. The Egyptians, and their Dynaſtics, 

. The Grectans. 

. The Chineſes. 


Theſe 1 ſhall examia in order, 


1. Touching the Aſſyrian or Baby/onian Monarchy, we do with the beſt 
authority both of Sacred and Prophane Writers ſuppoſe, 

I. That it had its beginning fince the Univerial Deluge from Ham 
the youngeſt Son of Noah. | 

2. That the Reaſons and Authorities againſt that Suppoſition are not 
of weight enough to evince the contrary. 

Befure I come to my Reaſons for this Aſſertion , ſomething I ſhall pre- 
mile touching the Aſſyrian» Empire, and how it ſtood in relation to that 
of the Babylonian. 

It ſeems that Babylon was at firſt the Seat of the Aſſprian Empire, the 
building whereof ſome attribute to Bels,, ſome to Ninws his Son, ſome 
to Semrramis his Wife, and ſome to others: but afterwards the Capar 
Imperii of the Aſſyrians was Ninive , built upon the River Tigris. 

Ir allo ſeems, rhat in proceſs of time the Aſſrians either new built or 
repaired Babylox that had lain long neglecd, and the ſame was peopled 
with thoſe People on the South of Aſſyri4 called Caldeans : That which 
gives me light of it, and indeed of the whole Hiſtory of the Babylonian 
Monarchy is 1/a/4h 23.13. Behold the land of the Caldeans, this people was 
not till the Aſſyrian founded it for them that awell in the wildernefſ: They ſet 

the towers thereof. they raiſed up the palaces thereof, It ſeems therefore 
« On Babylon formerly negleed , by this favour of the King of <4ſhr:4 
pruipered into a petty Kingdom, and growing powerful did ſet up for 
themſelves in the time of A4/haz the King of Jsdah'who was contempora 
with Tiglah Pileſer , 2 Kings 16, 10, And poſſibly the firſt divided King 
of Babylon was that —_ that gave the original of the eAfrs Nabo- 
naſſarts that began about the __—_ of King Ahaz, in the beginning 
of the 8*> Olympiad, about four years after the Building of Rome. 

It ſeems that either the ſame Trg/ah Pileſer, or his next Succeſſor Salma- 
naſſar King of Aſſyria that carried away, the People of 1/-ae/ in the ninth 
year of Hoſeah, about four years after the death of 4haz, 2 Kings 17.6. 
did afterwards re-take Babylon ; for certainly he was poſſeſſed of it at or 
ſhortly after the deportation of 1ſae/; for he brought Men from Babylon, 
from Cutha, from Ava, Hamath and Sepharvaim , to put into Samaria, 
2 Kings 17.24. 

It ſeems that moſt of theſe places from whence People were tranſ- 
planted to Samaria,were places conquered by the Aſſyrian Monarch, whodid 
as Victors ule prudently todo, traniplant the conquered into other places , 
and the ſame ſeems evident for ſome of thele places at leaſt , and as pro- 
bably for Babylon allo , 2 Kings 18. 24. /ſaiah 10, 10. particularly for 
Hamath\ Sepharvaim and Avah: And accordingly he tranſplanted the 
conquered People into Gozar and other places, 2 Kings 18. 11. which 
were won by Sa/manaſſar from the Medes by Conqueſt, 2 Kings 19. 12, 

Senacherib {ucceeded _— , and came up againſt Hezekiah in the 
fourteenth year of his Reign, where he received that great blow of 185000 

Men, 
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Men , which ſent him back to Nineveh where he was (lain; and Ezar- 
haddon his Son reigned in his ſtead. 2 Kings 20. 35, 36, 37. 

This gave opportunity to the newulurped Kingdom of Babylon again 
to break the Yoak of A4ſſjrian Monarchy , for it evidently appears that 
Berodach-Baladan the Son of Baladan was King of Babylon, and ſent to 
complement Hezekiah when there was another King of Aſhris, 2 Kings 
20,12, Hezekiah having reigned 29 years dyed , and Haraſſeh his Son 
ſucceeded him. 

Manaſſeh reigned 55 years, and towards the latter end of his Reign 
he was carried Captive to B«bylon by the King of Aſſyria, 2 Chros, 33. 11. 
whether the King of Aſſyris had regained Babylon , or whether the King 
of Babylon had overcome the Aſſyrian, and fo held the ſtile of that Mo- 
narch , appears not, though the latter ſeems probable by comparing the 
reprehenſ1on of 1ſa:ah, 2 Kings 20. 17. 

Ammon (ucceeded, and reigned 2 years, 

Foſiah ſucceeded, and reigned 31 years. 

Fehoahaz 3 months, 

Fehoiachim 11 years. 


Fehozachin 3 months. 
Zedekiah 11 years; the laſt year of whoſe Reign was cotitemporary 


with the 19h year of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Now putting all the years together from the firſt of Ahas to the laſt 
of Zedekiah are about 155 you and 6 months , out of which ſubduction 
19 years for the Reign of Nebwchadnezzar, there remains from the firl 
of 4haz to the firſt of Nebuchadnezzar 136 years, which comes very near 
to the -£r4 Naboxaſſaris ; for according to the common Calculation the 
firſt of Nebuchadnezzar hapned in the 138** year of Nabonaſſar , which 
began about two years before the firſt year of 4haz; or in the ſecond 
year of the 8** Olympiad. 

And that ia all probability, Ba/adaz who was the Father of AMerodach- 
Baladan that ſent to viſit Hezekiah , might be that Nabonaſſar whoſe Are 
is ſo much celebrated. 

After the beginning of the Reiga of Nebuchadnezzar the entire Aſſyrian 
Monarchy was tranſlated to B«bylon, and Nebachadnezzar the King thereof, 
Herodotus in his Firſt Book tells us that Cyexares the Grand-child of Dioces 
firſt attempted the taking of Niniveh, but was tepulled by the aid of the 
Seythians ; and that afterwards he took it , and became Maſter of all 4/- 

hris , Except Babylonice quadam porttone. 

Bur according to the Hiſtories of Tobit and Fudith , Niniveh was taken 
by Aſſucrus and Nebuchadnezzar , and afterwards entirely poſſeſſed by Ne- 
buchadnez2ar , Tobit 10. 17. Judith 12. But this is oblcure, becauſe ir 
| hath been conceived that Nebuchadnezzar was a common Name uſed 
| amongſt the Babylonian Kings, as Pharaoh among the Egyprians ; only it 
may not be impoſſible that Nebuchaanezzar who was certainly contem- 
| Porary with Cyaxares the Mede , might be an affiſtant in the Deſtruftion 
| of Niniveh with Cyaxares, called it may be by Tobit, Aſſaerus ; but how he 
| on to be (ole Poſſeſſor after in the time of J«dith, is hard to un- 
ridcle, 
| This Nebuchadnezzar made Babylon the Seat of his Empire, and ſo 


far enlarged it that it ſeemed as new built, as his own arrogant and 
vain- 
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yain-glorious expreſſion witneſleth 5 7s nt this great Babel that I have 
bmilt ? Dan. 4. 30. 

Upon all this that hath been ſaid, it (ces plain: 

I. That Babylon or Babel was the firſt or ancient Seat of the Aſſjrias 
Empire. | 

%, That the ſame was firſt built by Belzs, or Ninus, or Semiramis, as the 
Heathen Writers tell us, or by Nmred, as the Holy Hiſtory tells us, who 

- poſſibly might be the ſame with Belus. 

3. That afterward the Scat of the 4/[y7ia» Empire was tranilated to 
Nwueveh the great City of that Empire. 

4. That afterward Babylon was again either repaired or enlarged by 
the {ſian Empire, and was the Metropolis of that part of <Aſſyris 
called Caldea, the Inhabitants whereof were greatly addited to the Ce- 
leſtial Obſervation, and became fo famous for it , that a Caideen and an 
Altrologer were terms equivalent in commoa appellation, 

5. T hat afterward the Babylonians or Caldeans obtained or uſurped 2 
divided Kingdom from the Aſſjrian Empire. 

6. That the firſt King of that divided Kingdom was called Nabonaſſar, 
which give the original to the «fra Nabonaſſaris, beginning about the 8'% 
Olympiad, | 

7. That about 140 years after the beginning of that Kingdom it grew 
ſo potent, that it acquired the whole A4{ſy7:4» Monarchy , and became the 
Seat thereof under Nebuchadnezzar. 

8. That Nebuchadxezzar again enlarged the City of Babylon with 
Buildings and Walls of incredible ſtrength and glory. 

This being premiſed , I now come to thoſe Realons that ſatisfie me 
that the <Aſſ771a» or Babylonian Monarchy was not of that great Anti- 
quity that the Babyloxians and the favourers of their Tradition pretended, 
but had its known Original or Epecha from whence it began. 

1. The Authority of the Heathen Authors allow not aboye 1400 years 
at moſt for the continuance of the Aſſyrian Monarchy, and lodge the 
Original of it in Belxs the Father of Ninws, the beginning of whoſe Reign 
is by computation to be caft in the 153* year after the Flood, according 
to the Jewiſh Acconnt. Vide probationes inde Petevii doFrina temp. l. g. per 
totum, The Account, according to Dioderss Siculas , runs thus; The 4f 
ſprian Monarchy beginning with Nizss laſted- 2360 years unto the fall of 
Sardanapalus by Arbaces the Mede , after which that Monarchy fell in with 
the Meade : it continued there until Ps! became the Head of the Aſſyries 
Monarchy, and after him Tig/ah Pileſer, and then S«/manaſſar, and after- 
wards Senacherib: The Proof they add to this Supputation 1s this z That 
from the Fall of Sardanapalus to the Taking of Babylon by Alexander are 
accounted 543 years, which added to the former number gives 1903 
years, the Epocha of the Caldean Aſtrological Calculation brought by 
Califthenes to Ariſtotle at the Taking of Babylon by Alexander ; which calls 
the Beginning of the Aſſyria» Monarchy under Belus, or at leaſt under 
Ninus bis Son, to be about the year of the World 1717, about 60 years 


after the Flood , according to the Jewiſh Account z though others , fol- 
lowing alſo the Jewiſh Account , calt the ſame to be about 104 years after 
the Flood, 


But Africans, and others that follow the Account of the 70 Incerprete's 
re! 
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rell us of (even Kings of the Caldeans, and lix Kings of the Arabians that 
were antecedent to Belws in that —_—_ that ſucceſſively reigned in 
Babylon 440 years , that Belw obtained by Conqueſt the Kingdom; and 
reigned 55 years; and by this Account the Beginning of the Aſrien 
Kingdom under Ninws was 631 years after the Flood , and one Age after 
the Confuſion of Lg in the time of Phaleg : But which wa 
ſvever we take, yet we find a Beginning of the Aſſyr:a» Empire, thou 
they that pon It 440 years before Zelws , thruſt the Deluge and the 
Creation farther back than the Fewiſh Account. 

2. The Authority of the Holy Scripture by the Pen of Moſes gives us 
the Original of the Babylonian or Aſſyrian Monarchy in Nimrod , which 

(ſibly may be the Name in Hebrew of Belws the firlt Founder of it. And 
bore I do not take advantage of the Divine Authority of the Sacred 
Scripture, but make ule of it only as a Hiſtory, and fingly upon that 
account hath greater evidence of its truth than aay Heathen Hiſtorian 
whatſoever. 1. The Writer thereof was moſt certainly nearer the times 
of the firſt Foundation of that Monarchy by above 800 years than any 
other Hiſtorian that gives us the account of the Aſſyrian and Babylonian 
Monarchy, which is a great advantage in point of evidence touching 
| the truth of any Hiftorical Relation, Again, 2. He was not very far di- 
ſtant from the Place or Seat of that Monarchy, the Wildernels and Paleſtine 
; being not far diſtant from Aſſyria. 3. He was deſcended from him that was 
the native of that arms, Joann Abraham , who was born and lived 
many years in the Ca/dean Country, and doubtleſs did bring along with 
him and tranſmit to his —_ a fair Tradition of that Empire, being 
contemporary with Peleg , in whole time the famous diffipation of Man- 
kind and diſtinftion of Languages hapned. 4. He was educated in 
Eypt , the people whereof were greatly learned, eipecially in Chrono- 
logical Computations. 5. The coherence and (ynchroniim of all the 
parts of the Xoſaical Chronology, eſpecially after the Flood , bears a moſt 
lingular teſtimony ro the truth of his Hiſtory and Compuration : for 
athough he draws not down the lineal Delcendents of Ham and Faphet 
down to his time , bur only mentions their Children and Grand-children 
for two or three Generations at molt , yet he draws down the lineal 
Pedigree from Sem 1n the Sacred Line down to his very Age, together 
with their Births and Ages , which are a great evidence of the probability 
of the reſt of his Account. 5So that if we take the Hiſtory of Moſes upon 
2 bare Moral account, abſtracted from the Authority of Divine Reve- 
lation, he hath greater evidence of the truth of what he relates than 
any Hiſtorian whatſoever that takes upon him the narrative of the Anti- 

uity of Kingdoms or Empires, the ancienteſt of which Hiſtorians were 
ve 1000 years later than Moſes. But this I ſhall have occaſion farther 
to improve hereafter. 

The ObjeRions againſt this late Original of the Aſſyrian or Babylonian 
Monarchy ( for is had its ſucceſſive tranſlation into theſe denominations ) 
xe priacipally theſe : 

I, That it appears by the Account of ancient Hiſtorians , that the 
Culdeans (in whom the Aſſyrian Monarchy began and ended) at the 
Taking of Babylon by pics. had prelerved Aſtronomical Calculations 
for about 400000 years, thus Dioawrus Siculus, lib, 3.cap. $, Quadringents 

iris 
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tria annorum millia uſque ad aſcenſum Alexandrs numeraut ; and Tully in 
his ſecond Book de Divinatione mentions the number to be greater , Qs4- 
adringents & ſeptuagints millia annorum , in periclitanais experiendiſque Pueris 
quicungque eſſent patt, Babylonios poſuiſſe, 

2. That it ſeems impoſſible, that if their Monarchy began but in Nin 
rod, or lo ſhort a time after the Univerſal Deluge, that in the time of 
Ninws, by (ome ſuppoſed the firſt, by ſome the ſecond King of the 4ſ- 
ſyrians or Babylenians, the Empire could have grown ſo populous as to 
build that vaſt City of Babylon, and that of Neneveh, whole ſtate and 
magnificence and amplitude were of incredible greatneſs, or that his 
Widow Semireamis could at once bring into the field againſt yy an 
Army of 1700600 Foot-men , 500000 Horle-men, 100000 Chariots, 
2000 Ships , as Diodorws Siculus out of Cteſtas, |, 3.cap. 5. And therefore 
as well Mankind as the Empire of 4ſſyri« muſt have had a longer conti- 
nuance to have ſet out ſuch an Army, than the ſucceſſion of an Empire 
tor two or three Governours at moſt , or the ſuccefſions or propagations 

E of Mankind within ſo ſhort a time as this is ſuppoſed to ſucceed the Uni- 
verlal Deluge, could afford. To the firſt I anſwer : 

I. That ſome will have theſe Years ro be but Months, which they 
ſuppoſe to be accounted Years by the ancient Babylonians and Egyptians: 
But as we have no certain evidence that they uſed to account a Month 
a Year, but if we had, yet that reduQion will not ſerve, for that num- 
ber of Lunar Months - cod to Solar Years will ariſe to above 40000 
Years, which will over-reach the Creation of Mankind. 

2. Therefore we may with the ſame Ty and Diodorus Siculnus pronounce 
it to be an incredible and fabulous Account warranted by no credible 
evidence, but meerly their own fancy or impoſture, that becauſe they 
held the World eternal , would gratife their people with a ſucceſſion of 
an incredible Antiquity. And it appears to be fabulous, 1. For that in 
all this time they would probably have gotten the perfe&t Theory of the 
Planetary Motions and Poſitions, which it is plain they did not, if we 
believe the ſame Author, for they were at a lofs touching the true dil- 
coveries and periods of the Ecliples, eſpecially of the San. 2. For that 
Califthenes, who was very curious in ſearching the famous Periods of the 
Babylontan or Caldean Celeflial Obſervations, at the very time whea they 
pretended fo great an Antiquity, namely , at the Taking of Babylon by 
' Alexanaer , upon a {tri enquiry found their Aſtronomical Obſervations 
not to be above 1903 years old, which he accordingly reported to Arifteth, 
that employed him ſpecially in that Enquiry, as oe reports 1n his 
Commentaries upon the Book of <Ar:totle de Cele. The prodigious 
Accounts therefore of the Caldeans of the Times paſt deſerve as little cre 
dir as their Predictions of things to come, who, as the ſame Twly there 
oblerves, flattered both Cſ«r and Pompey with long Lives and happy and 
peaceable Death , both which fell out in the ſucceſs, to both extremely 
contrary. 

= AED to the ſecond Obje&tion, namely, That it ſeems altogether im- 
poſlible that the General Flood ſhould pur a period to all former Govern- 
ments, and indeed to the whole Race of Mankind excepr eight perſons, and 
yet that from thele in ſo ſhort a time ſuch vaſt and powertul Monarchics, 
eſpecially as that of the Babylonian or Syrian ſhould ariſe. To which I anſwer: 

I. That 
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1. That if we ſhould admit the Computation of the Sevezty , now 
much magnified by Yefius and others, it would caſily deliver us from that 
difficulty , for whereas the Hebrew Compuration gives the Univerſal 
Flood to be but 1656 years atrer the Creation of Mankind , the Septuegine 
gives it to be 2262 years: and whereas the Hebrew Account gives us about 
300 years from the Flood to the Birth of Abraham, and conſequently abour 
104, and _— to ſome only 58 years from the Flood to the begin- 
ning of N:nus the Son of Belus, the Septuagint gives us from the Flood 
to the Birth of Abraham 1132 years; and conlequently the beginning of 
Ninss though admitted to have been about 250 years before the Birth of 
Abraham , would yet have hapned near 800 years after the Flood , which 
would not only give a competent time for Mankind to grow tothat great 
multitude that 15 ſuppoſed , but would tatisfie thoſe preceding thirteen 
Kings in Babylen that are ſuppoſed to have worn out 440 years before W 
the beginning of Bel/us the Father of Ninus. 

2, But the Objection needs not that help, neither doth enforce us to 
delert the Hebrew Account to fatisfie that or the like Obje&tions. For 
conſidering the long Life of the Ancients that lived within 300 years 
after the Flood , and conſequently their coexiſtence with thoſe that de- 
ſcended from them, we may without the help of a miraculous fertility 
find that in 104 years Mankind deſcended from Noah and his three Sons 
and their Wives, might ariſe to a {tupendious multitude by that Arithme- 
tical Progreſſion that would be found in their Generations, I ſhall not 
need to ſet down the proce(s of the Computation or the produ, it is 
excellently done ro my hand by Temporarivs in his ſecond Book Chronolo- 
gicarum demonſtrationum , and out of him by Petavius his Dottrina t 
rum, lib. 10. and out of both by Kircherws in the firſt Book of his firſt 
Tome of his Oedipus <Agyptiacus , where he undertakes, that in the pro- 
grels of 200 years after the Flo2d the multitude of the coexiſting People 
might be ſo great, that if they were caſt into a ſquare Battalia, allowing 
to every perſon but one _ foot of ground, the ſide of that Square 
would be 372 Aſtronomical miles, or 25 Heavenly degrees. And thus 
far touching the Original of the Aſſyrian , Caldean , or Babylonian Monar- 
chy. 

8 Touching the E2yptians, they maintained the hey rue of Man- 
kind, and that the ſame was not Eternal, as it ſeems by Drodoras Siculus 
in his ſecond Book, for they ſuppoſed , in reſpec of the fruitfulnefs of 
their ſoil and the convenience of their ſituation, that the firſt Original 
of Mankind was among them, and that the Egyprians were the an- 
cienteſt People in the World. | 

But though they admitted the Origination of Man, yet they pretended 
to a very great antiquity of their Nation and Government , and becaule 
they would excced al others , they ſuppole their firſt Governours were 
Gods : Diodorws tells us, that in the 180" Olympiad they pretended 
a (ucceſſion of Government of 33000 years, whereof the firſt 18000 
my they were governed by Gods and Heroes , and the laſt 15000 years 

Men, 

” Alas, that wrote the Hiſtory of the Ezypriaus about the beginnin 
of the Grecian Monarchy under Alexander, with very great pretence hath 
carried up their Goverament to an incredible diſtance before the Cn 
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of Mankind, for he digeſtcd the ſucceſſive Governments of the Egyptians 
into 32 Dynaſties, and to each Dynaſty a great number of Governours 
and Years, whereof 15 exceeded the time of the Flood, and therefore are 
omitted by Africans and others that yer are fond of the credit of Ma- 
etho: the other 17 Dynaſties are ſuppoled to be extended unto the begin- 
ning of the Grecian Empire for about 1694 years after the Flood. 

But 1. This Account, even of Diodorws Siculns , 15 very uncertain ; for 
it appears by Cenſorinus , de die Natali, cap. 19. that the ancient Egyprian 
year was bimeftris, and after that trimeſtris, and after that, 1n latter 
time, of 13 months and 5 days: And ſome tell us, that yet their moſt 
ancient year was but one month, namely, one revolution of the Moor 
through the Zodzack ; which if it ſhould be admitted , may ſhorten their 
Account of 33000 years to 3600 years or thereabout. Bur yet this An- 
fwer ſerves not, for 1n all pomny theirfgears continued to be 365 
days ever ſince the time of the Few!ſb Exody at leaſt , which will carry up 
the Account far beyond the Creation of Man, though their former years 
ſhould be ſuppoſed menſtrui or bimeſtres. 

Therefore ir ſeems either a plain Impoſture of Mazetho, out of an 
emulation of the pretended Antiquity of the Babylonian Monarchy, or at 
leaſt a very plain miſtake, by reckoning all thele 32 Dynaſtics or Prin- 
cipatus ſucceſſfve, when 1t ſeems they were all contemporary , and that 
after ene. which is ſuppoſed the firſt Head of thele Dynaſties , the Re- 
giment of Egypt was divided into leveral Principalities, and each had his 
at ty but the particular Regiment of cach ſeveral Principality, Mene 
being the Head to them all, which is ſo well evinced by Yfiws in his 
little Tract de eAfrate Mund: , out of Erateſthenes contemporaty with Ma- 
netho, Herodotus and others, that nothing can be added to ir, or reaſonably 
objected againſt itz though Xircherus 1n the firſt Book of his Egyptian 
Antiquities endeavours to carry on the 17 laſt Dynaſties in continued 
ſucceſſion from Cham to the diſflolution of the Egyptian Monarchy by 
Alexander ; and ſuppoſeth the firſt x5 Dynaſties to have incurred before 
the Flood, and the traditional memory thereof derived down by Cham 
to his Poſterity. But of this allo more hereafter. 

Touching the Grectans, it 1s true , the Grecian Monarchy had its 
known Epecha in Alexander about the 114" _—_— : but they were a 
People long before , though divided into ſmaller Kingdoms or States, 
but the Memorials of the Babylonians and Egyptians were far more ancient 
than thoſe of Greece, which derived —_ of its Learning from the 
E:yptians, Cenſorinus 1n his golden Book de die Natali gives us out of 
Varrs a threefold Period of the Greciax Hiſtories or Monuments or Times, 
Cap. 21, namely, 1. *Adw\oy or incognitum, from the firſt Origination of 
Mankind ( if it had an Original) ad cataclyſmum priorem , or the 1an 
Flood: 2. mit or fabuleſum, from the Oyygian Flood to the firſt Olym- 
piad: 3. Hiſtoricum , from the firſt Ohmpiad until his time. For the firſt 
of thele times , Sive ſemper fuit, ſive habuit initium , certe quot «nnorum ſit 
non poteft comprehendi: for the ſecond ; Non plane quidem ſeitur, ſed creditnr 
eſſe annos circiter mille & ſexcentos , though he reduceth it by his account 
to a ſhorter time; namely, 4co years from the Ogygian Flood to Jnachus, 
and from him to the firſt Olympiad according to ſome 400, according to 
others 395, 407, Or 417: I ſhall not trouble my felt with the curious 

enquiry 
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enquiry into the number, or the different Account of Chronologers touch- 
ing it : But within the compals of this tempus wituuy , or Periodus f abuloſa, 
hapned many of thoſe Relations of the Greeks; namely, the Age of 
Prometheus , the Flood of Dexcalion, thortly after the beginning of the 
Dynaſty of the Athenians, in the time of Cretopws King of the CArgives ; 
Incendium Ide, Cadmus and Emnropa, Ganymedis raptus , Phaetontis incendium, 
Hercules CAmphitryonis filius, Expeditio CArgonautarum , Bellum Trojanum 
& Reditus Heraclidarum , Tonica migratio , and many other fine Stories that 
have furniſhed ſome of the Poetical Hiſtorians of after Ages. 

But however Cenſorinus makes his Computation , 1zachus, who was 
the firſt King of the Argives, though he were about 375 years after 
the beginning of the 4ſſy7/4» Monarchy, and contemporary with 1ſaac , 

et he began his Reign about 100 years before the Ogygian Flood, which 
apned in the latter end of Phoronews the Son of Inachws and ſecond King of 
the Argives. So that /zachws was about 100 years before the Ozygian Flood, 
and about 1070 or 1080 years before the firſt Olympiad upon this account. 

This then being, as it ſeems, the ſtate of thele Periods, there ſeem two 
Nations of the Grecians that pretend to greateſt Antiquity, namely, the 
Argrvi and the Attici, 

« he former had their beginning with zachns , whether before or after 
the Ogyg7an Flood it will not be much of moment, bur at leaſt within 
1070 years before the firſt Olympiad, which is the higheft time that the 
Grectans pretend unto. 

Touching the Attici, the Grecian Memorials give us no higher Account 
than of Ogyges, in whole time it 1s o_ the O2y27a» Flood hapned 
in that part of Greece called Attica, and takes its name from him, namely, 
Dilawvium Og ygium, 

Our of this Kingdom arole the Dynaſty of the Athenians, about 200 
years after the Oengien Flood , wherein Cecrops was the firſt Governour 
contemporary with Aoſes ; he firſt ſet up the Worſhip of F«piter, as ſome 
report. And ſo we have the Original of the Government of the Argives 
in Inachus , of the Athenians 1n Cecrops. 

It is true, the Ezyptian Prieſt under the name of Times in Plato tells 
us a large Story of the Iſland of Atlantis far bigger than 4fiz, and that 
> ohm now that goodly Iſland be loſt and (wallowed up in the Sea, 

et the Athenians were a kind of Colony tranſplanted from that Iſland 
into Greece about 7000 years before So/ox's time. But this is one of thoſe 
Poetical Fictions wherewith Plato prays, mingling more ſerious things 
with it ia the following part of his Diſcourſe, and the Story hath no 
footſteps of any evidence for it, unleſs we ſball ſuppoſe that Azlantis 
to be an Iſland that was before the Univerſal Deluge, and deſtroyed by it. 

. Concerning the Seres or — 2 People whoſe Cuſtoms and 

| Midories were ſtrangers to Europe till of late times, wherein ſome Tra- 
vellers have lately given us ſome account of thole great Periods both of 
their Hiſtories and Government. Yoſ/ws in that little Book de eAtate 
Mundi , tells us by relation from others, That by their Hiſtories and Mo- 
numents their Empire hath laſted 4505 years in the year of Chriſt 1658, 
which reacheth ſome- Ages beyond the Flood according to the Hebrew 
Account, but according to the Sepruagint the beginning thereof falls in 
the time of Phaleg , 531 years after the Flood ; which he brings as an 
V 2 Argu- 
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Argument for the Authority of the Septwe2rmt : But the truthis, we are 
fill ſtrangers to the true ſtate. of Chronology of the Seres or Chineſes , 
what we have touching it, is by broken relation of ſome few Travellers, 
and what they had, poſſibly may be _ up from the vulgar Tra- 
ditions of that People, upon which little of found concluſion can be 
made touching their Antiquity. Bur be it true or not, which we have 
from theſe Relations, yet their longeft Period gives them a Beginning , 
and reacheth not ſo high as the pretended Epoch of the Babyloxians or 
Egyptians, much leſs is there any thing in them that gives any colour of 
Evidence of an Eternal Duration, 

And thus I have gone through the Examination of thoſe Kingdoms 
and Monarchies which pretend to greateſt Antiquity, the Babylonian or 
Aſſyrian , the Ezyptian, the Grecian, and the Seres or Chineſes ; upon all 
which we may oblerve, 

I, That though many of them pretend to a very great Antiquity, yer 
there are none that give us any ſufficient Evidence of an Eternal Dura- 
tion; for what are thoſe Periods of the Egyprians or Babylonians to Eter- 
nity? Nay many of thele Nations that pretend to the longeſt conti- 
nuance, as the Egyptians and Grectans , yet diſclaim an Eternal Succeſſion g 
pretend themſelves to be Aborigines, and to be the firſt People, but yet 
not to be Eternal. Indeed their vaſt continuance, if admitted , would 
ſeem to contradict the Authenticalneſs and Authority of the IMoſaical 
Hiſtory, which contains a Relation of the Beginnings of Mankind within 
the compals 'of about 5660 Years, according to the Hebrew Account, 
and about 7240 Years, according to the Seprnagrint ; but doth not fo much 
as ſuppole an Eternity thereof. 

2. That notwithſtanding theſe great pretenſions of Antiquity , yet 
upon a true examination their great pretended Antiquity is i Lo and 
the Origination of their Monarchies began ſome Ages after the general 
Deluge; and fo the truth of the Holy Hiſtory concerning the Inception 
of Mankind , and the Inception of all the Monarchies in the World after 
the Deluge that happened under Noab, 1656 Years after the Creation of 
Mankind, is not at all weakened by thoſe Fabulous Antiquities of the 
Babylontans , Ezyptians , or Grectans, 

3. That this Inception of the Notable Empires and Kingdoms of the 
World, even of thoſe that pretend _ Antiquity, and the termi- 
nation of the uttermoſt Extent of the Hiſtories of the Zabylonians, 
Egyptians, and Grecians, within the compals of the Extent of their pre- 
tended Monarchies, is an Evidence againſt the Eternity of Mankind ; 
for had Mankind been Eternal , they had infinite Apes fince arrived to 
all the perfection of Political Government, and to all thoſe Means and 
Arts for the preſerving the Memorials of things paſt, as they have now 
attained unto, there would have been no 7exypus xS\uhcy, or obſeurum, among 
the Grecians, but there would have been as fair Monuments and Hiſto- 
rical Narratives of _— , before the Olympiads or the Ogygian Flood 
(which was not univerſal) as after. I ſhall conclude therefore with 
Lucretins, lib. 5, 


Preterea, fi xulla fuit penitalis orieo 
Terrai & Cali , ſemperque aterna fuerunt ; 
Cur 
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Cur ſupra bellum Thebanum & funera Troje 

Non alias alii quoque res cecinere Pocte, 

Qui tot fatia virum toties ceciaere , neque [quam , 
eAlernis fame monuments inſita florent ? TP 
Verum ut opiner habet novitatem ſumma, recenſque 

Natura eft mundi , neque pridems exoraia cepit : 

Quare etiam quedam nunc artes expoliuntur , 

Nunc etiam angeſennt , Oc, =— 


But yet this Conſideration touching the Antiquity of Monarchies, their 
Inception, and the Narratives and Hiſtorical Monuments of things, hap- 
pening within the Periods of their Commencemeat and Continuances , 
arenort of that weight that we can lay the itrels of this Hypethefis of the 
Inception of Mankind upon :* And therefore this Conlideration muſt be 
rakea with its allay, I ſhall therefore fully ſet down thole Inſtances that 
do give this Conſideration its due abatement. 

1. It is no Conſequence, That becauſe a Monarchy or Kingdom had 
its Beginning , that therefore the People that conſtituted the Moles of that 
Kingdom had its Beginning : Kingdoms, Monarchies, and States, often 
change their Governours, and the Forms of Government, and their 
Stiles and Denominations , as the Silk-worm doth his ſhape, and yet the 
People in a continued ſucceſſion the ſame. Rome took 4ts Name from 
Romulus , but the People were a Farrago, colledted and gathered out of 
the neighbouring Nations. Greece fell into one Monarchy under Alexan- 
der , yet the People (that were the Stuffing, as it were, and Materials of 
that Monarchy) were exiſting before in other Forms of Government , 
and under other Governours, And though it is by ſome ſuppoſed , That 
the Aſſyrian Monarchy began in Ninw, yet Diodorws out of Creſras tells us, 
That he made up that great Structure of the <Aſſria» Monarchy by the 
Conqueſt of divers People, who thereby were added ro it, as the Egyptians, 
Phentcians , Syria", Celicia , Pamphilia , Lydia, Caria, Phrygia, Myſia, and 
many more, mentioned by him, /. 3. cp. 1, 

England began not to be a People, when <Alfred reduced it into a 
Monarchy , tor the Materials thereof were extant before , namely, under 
the Heptarchy. So that the finding out of the Head of a Monarchy 1s 
not like the finding out the Head of a River in the Fountain , or the Head 
of a Family in one common Parent : The ancienteſt Monarchy might 
have a Beginning , and yet the People, that are the material conſtituent 
of it, might exiſt long before, under other Forms or Vicifhtudes of 
Governments. 

2. All Nations do not always begin their Hiſtories, or the Matter, of 
the ſame Antiquity with the People rouching which they write z bur ſome 
earlier, ſome later, according to the variety of their Opportunities , 
Educations, and Diſciplines. 

The 1ſraelites were certainly the moſt knowing People of the World, 
began early to record the Memorials of their own Times, and of thoſe 
that anteceded them, delivered down by Tradition from the Patriarchs : 
Thus did Moſes ; and the Annals of thar People are carried down to the 
very diſſolution of their Government. The Phenicrans began their Hiſtorical 
Monuments after them, the Grectans after them, The Pelaſpr and Arrice were 
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a People long before Homer wrote." England was doubtleſs Inhabited before 
Ceſer came over, yet we have few Monuments of Br/#4i/# more ancient 
than Ceſar gives us; and from him, except Beds, we have few Authenti- 
.cal Hiſtories by any known Hiſtortan betore the Conqueſt by King .- 
liam ; but they have been all written ſince, or very near his time, and 
many of the things which they have put rogether touching the Britarns, 
Pits, Danes, yea and the beginning of the Saxons, have been colleed 
out of broken Monuments in Monalteries, and Tradition , and digeſted 
into ſeries and order of times by thoſe that have written long ſince 
the things done, by men that lived ſince the Normans came in, as Henry 
of Huntington , Wiliam of Malmsbury , Reger Hoveaen , Matthew Paris, and 
others. | 
3. A third difficulty is this : That in thoſe elder times there were not 
thoſe means of preſerving the Moguments of things paſt, as after times 
afforded; for whatever antiquity the World may be ſuppoſed ro be, 
it is plain that Arts have increaſed and grown: Printing 1s a new In- 
vention, and although Letters and Writing were ancient among the 
Phexicians , and from them derived to the Greeks, yet we muſt ſuppole 
they were not ſo perfect or ſo common in the elder Ages as in thoſe that 
ſucceed them. And therefore thoſe that contend for an Eternal ſucceſ(- 
fion of Men in the World, do {uppole that by a kind of circulation or 
rotation Arts have their ſucceſſive invention and perfection and tradu- 
&ion from one People to another, and JESS ſome might 


be early able to deliver over Hiſtorical paſlages, as bemg better inſtrufted 
in Letters and Writing, and more civilized than others, yet others at- 
rained it later: As'the Europeans had their Learning from the Ep. 
ſo the Americans have it from the Europeans, and yet the People of Europe, 
Aſia, and America may be of equal Antiquity. 

Beſides all this, there have been many viciſſitudes and changes whereby 
ancient Monuments and Hiſtories have been loſt: As 1. The Variation 
of Languages, or at leaſt of the Characters wherein they were written, 
many things written in former Ages being ſcarce legible in after Ages, 
and lo neglefted. 2. Wars and Delolations hapning thereby , which 
obliterate many ancient Monuments. It by a kind of common ſtipulation 
or pact as it were, Monaſteries had not had a kind of common Prote&ion 
in the viciflitudes of the Conqueſts of England by the Pitts, Danes, Saxons 
and Normans, we had had very little extant of ancient things. 3. Tran(- 
migrations of People from one Country to another , whereby they left 
their ancient Monuments behind them , which were negle&ted by them 
that ſucceeded them. 4. Floods and Inundations, eſpecially in the parts 
of Afiz , which (wept away many ancient Monuments. 

Theſe are the Allays that are to be given to this particular touching 
the Epoche and Original of Monarchies, Kingdoms, and States, and the 
Monuments and Hiſtorical Relations of them or hapning in them # and 
to the weight of thoſe conſequences deduced or deducible from them , 
8 _ to the Argument in queſtion touching the Origination of Man- 

ind, 
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The Third Initance of Fatt proving the Origination of Mankind J 
namely , the Invention of Arts. 


I Come to the Third Inſtance of Fa& , namely, the Diſcovery and Per- 

tefting of Arts, and the new Diſcoveries that later Ages have made 
of things that were not formerly known. 

And this Topick conſiſts principally of theſe parts, 1. That there 
have been ſuch Diſcoveries of Things and Arts not formerly known : 
2. That conſequently the World , eſpecially of Mankind , is of a far 
later Edition than Eternity. 

Touching the former of thele, it is very evident both by the Tradition 
of the Ancients, and alſo by our own unqueſtionable Experience , that 
very great Diſcoveries have been in ſeveral Ages made of Things and 
Arts that were hidden and unknown unto precedent Ages. I ſhall nor 
trouble my ſelf with thoſe large Catalogues of profitable Inventions 
which have been ſucceſſively diſcovered, w hen before they were not known, 
at leaſt for onght appearsto us , as the uſe of Husbandry, the making of 
Wine and Oyl, the diſcovery of the Letrers of the Alphaber in ſucceſſive 
Ages, Muſick, Military and Civil Diſcipline, Engins of War, and Navi- 
gation: Theſe and infinite more have been by the Induſtry of former 
Writers reduced to their ſeveral Epoche and Authors of their Diſcoveries, 
and forme of the Authors have had therefore divine Honour given to 
them by the admiring Heathen. Thele ſeveral Inventors and Inventions 
are regiſtred by Drodorms Siculus in his firſt fix Books, by Clemens Alexan- 
arinus 1n the firſt Book of his Stromats, by Pliny /. 7.cap. 56. and ex pro- 
feſſo by Polydore Virgil in his eight Books de Rerum Inventoribus : In which 
and other Colle&ions of thar kind, although poſſibly there be many 
things that are fabulous, or grounded upon a very light and uncertain 
tradition; yet there are many things that are true or very credible, 
eſpecially ſince the Monuments of ancient times give us an account of the 
moſt remote Ages of Men; Rudes primim & incuria ſulveſtri non malt 3m 
a ferarum aſperitate diſſimiles, Macrob. in ſomnio Sciptonts , {. 2, cap. 10. (ee 
the elegant deſcription of the elder Inhabitants of rhe World , Lmerer, {, 5, 


Nec commune bonum peterant ſpettare , neque wllis 
Moribus inter ſe ſeibant neque legibus ut, 


With which deſcription of the elder World agrees Plato in his Politicks , 
Nudt enim & ſine fraonbis maznam partem foris & ſub dio vitam colebant ; 
and the ſame Plato in his third Book de Legibus ſuppoſeth, thar thoſe relicks 
of Men that eſcaped the ancient Deluges by flight into the Mountains 
became perfe&ly ignorant in procels of time of thoſe Arts and conve- 
niences of humane Life , which poſſibly their Progenitors might have 
been better acquainted with. 

But we need not go ſo far for a full convittion of that admirable Dif- 


covery and Improvement of Arts and other things , eſpecially ſuch as 
are neceſſary for humane Lite. ; 
n 
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In matters Aſtronomical we have a far greater light than what was 
two thouſand years ſince, for we find the old Hypotheſis of the Heavenly 
Syſtem called ſince in queſtion by Copermicns , Galileus, and Kepler ; the 
ſolidity of the Orbs detected to, be untrue , by the plain diſcovery of 
Tycho Brahe and others; the new diſcoveries of Stars and Aſteriſms,and their 
fhgures, by the help of the Teleſcope, demonttratively and to the lenle, 

In matters Philoſophical many new Diſcoveries have been made by 
Experiences, whereunto the Ancients never attained : And although the 
Bodics of Men, Animals and Inſects have been theſe many thouſands of 
years expoſed to the view and ſearch of diligent Phyſicians and Anato- 
miſts, yetit is 2 wonder to ſee what new Diſcoveries have been made in 
Anatomical Diſſe&tions and Obſervations, which ſcem wholly hidden to the 
Ancients; as thole of the Circulation of the Blood by DoQtor Harvey ; the 
Vene lattee by Aſellius ; the Repoſitorium Chylt of Pecquet, with the method of 
its dedution into the Yena cava; the procels of Generation and of the For- 
mative actions ; the curious Diſcoveries of the-Parts and Faculties of ſmall 
Inſe&s, by the help of the Microſcope, rendred by Malpighins and others, 

Again, the great Diſcoveries that have been made by the means of 
Pyrotechny and CY which in late Ages have attained to a 
greater height than formerly. 

Again, in matters Mechanical, although it be true that this latter 
Age hath not arrived to that incredible skill of Archimedes, yet Meeha- 
nical p,wers have been ſtrangely improved , as we fee in the late im- 
provement of the late diſcovery of the Motion of the Pexdulum, whereby 
the portions of Time are not only meaſured with an incredible exaneſs, 
but the ule thereof tranſlated unto Watches , Clocks, and other Engins, 
ſo we have high advancement of Dialling , Clocks, Pumps, Fountains 
and other Motions beyond the acqueſts of former Ages. 

And although the Art of Navigation hath been very ancient, and the 
uſe of the Mariner's Needle , which ſome carry up to Amalpes an Arabian 
in the year of Chriſt 1360, others to the Chineſes, and by them diſcovered 
to Paulus Venetus ; others carry it up to King David: yet the Art of Na- 
vigation hath been ſince greatly improved, and many excellent Diſco- 
verics in relation to the Inclination and Variation of the Magnetick 
Needle. To thele we may add the uſe of Guns, Gunpowder, and 
Printing , which though by ſome aſſerted to be of long ule in Chis, yer 
in this Weſtern part of the World the original of the Invention hath its 
known Epocha, 

By thele and many more Inſtances of the like kind it may appear, That 
many Inventions and Diſcoveries of things not only of curioſity but of 
uſs and convenience to Mankind have Rad their known and certain 
Epch:, or a ſufficient evidence of times when they were not uſed or 
known in the World. 

2. The conſequence of this Suppoſition ſeems to be this, That in as 
much as thele had their diſcoveries within known Periods, it is not 
{uppolable that the ſucceſſions of Mankind could have been without a 
Beginning, bur rather that they had a Beginning within a reaſonable 
time: for it 15 not conceptible that in an infinite, or indeed in a very 
long period of Revolutions of Mankind, thoſe or any things of this kind 
dilcoverable would have been of (o late and puiſne a diſcoyery : This is 


the 
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the Argument of LZucretizs, who though an Aſlerter of the Eternity of 
Matter and Motion , yet together with his Maſter Epicurss aflerts a Be- 
ginning of this World which we now behold , Zib, 5, ; 


Quare etiam quedam munc artes expoliuntur, 
Nunc etiam augeſcunt ; nunc addita nevigits ſunt 
Multa , mods orgapict melicos peperere ſonores ; 
Denique — rerum ratioque reperts 
Nuper ------—-==> - 


And upon the ſame account Macrobins 1. 2. cap. 10. in Semnium Scipionis ; 
Si enim ab initio, imb ante initinm fuit mundss, ut Philoſophi volunt, Cur per 
innumerabilem ſeriem ſeculorum non fuerat Cults quo nunc utimur inventus ? 
Non Literarum uſu quo ſolo memorie fulcitur Eternitas ? Cur denique mult a- 
rum rerum experientia ad aliquas gentes recenti atate pervenit ? ut ecce Galli 
vitem vel cultum oles , Roma jam adoleſcente , didicerunt ; alia verd gemtes 
adhuc multa neſciunt que nobis inventa placuerunt. Hec omnia videntur eter- 
nitatt rerum repugnare, dum opinari nos facinnt certo nanndi principio panlatins 
ſorgula quaque cepiſſe 

But although this Argument at the firſt view may feem to have much 
of evidence in it of the Origination of Mankind, yet it ſeems too weak 
to lay any great weight, at leaſt ſingly, upon it, as will appear by what 
0h . nar in conſort with other Inſtances it hath its uſe and 
weight. 

The Diſcovery or Invention of things may ſeem to be upon theſe, or 
ſome of theſe Methods. 

2. It ſeems to me that ſome things have beea diſcovered unto Mankind 
by a more immediate interpoſition of the Divine Providence, or the 
miniſtration of Angels, as for inſtance, the Medicinal Virtue of ſome 
Herbs, Vegetables, or Minerals, that lye not in the ordinary road of 
Experience, or analogical colletion from Circumſtances, Signatures, or 
Obſervation. 

- 2. Some things were diſcovered experimentally, though perchance 

not intentionally, or by deſign in the firſt diſcovery : And thus probably 
the Virtues of ordinary Simples came to be diſcovered, for the Food of 
Mankind being anciently Herbs and Fruits, or at leaſt of ſuch of Mankind 
who either through choice, cuſtom or neceſſity were driven to that abſte- 
mious Diet, there did doubtleſs occurr the experience of various tem- 
peraments and operations of thoſe Herbs, ſome purgative, ſome cmetick, 
ſome ſudorifick , ſome aſtringent , which gave Men opportunity of di- 
veſting them into ſeveral ranks and ules, 

3. Some things were diſcovered ex prenotis, & per viem rationalis dif- 
curſus : Thus probably Men by the Signatures, Taſts and Colours of 
Herbs , bearing analogy to other things they knew, concluded fairly 
touching their Nature and Uſe , which by Tryal and Experience they 
improved into more fixed and ſtable Theorems and Concluſions : And 
upon this account alſo many Practical Arts, eſpecially relating to Num- 
bers, Weight, Meaſure and Mechaniſm had their production , for the 
Rudiments of Proportion being lodged in the Mind, they ſeem to have 
grown cbs» and ex 1maduitris _ thoſe various P—_ of 

rithme- 
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Arithmetick , Geometry, and Mechanicks reſulting from thoſe princi- 
ples per media proceſſus rationalis; and thus thoſe practices of the Rules 
of Proportion, Mechanical Motions, Staticks, Architecture , Navigation, 
Mcaluring of Diſtances and Quantities , and infinite more did arile, 

4. Some things in their firſt diſcovery (eem purely accidental, and 
alrhougl poſſibly the operation of Reaſon and Tryal and Experiment might 
or may carry on the Invention into farther Improvements and Advances, 
yct in the very firſt primo primun of the Dilcovery it may be accidental : 
The old, whether true or fabulous Diſcovery of Fire may ſerve to explain 
my conception , wherein it is ſuppoſed, that one fitting upon a Hill and 
tumbling down Flint ſtones, upon the colliſion thereof he obſerved (parks 
of Fire, which nevertheleſs he after improved by adding combuſtible 
materials to it ; and doubtleſs upon ſuch and the like occurrences many 
Chymical and other accidental Diſcoveries have been made, belides and 
beyond and without the intention of the Operator : And I well knew 
a Perlon that had not capacity enough to deduce any thing of curioſity 
per proceſſum rationalem , yet by accidental dealing with Water and ſome 
Canes did arrive to a moſt admirable excellence in ſome Mechanical 
Works of that nature , though he never had the Wit to give a reaſon 
of his pertormance of them. 

5. Some things have been found out by a kind of neceſſity and, exi- 

ence of Humane Nature; ſuch as Clothes, Societies, Places of Defence 
and Habitation , and poſſibly much of the plainer ſort of Tillage and 


' Husbandry , Venter magiſter artis, ingeniique largitor: and commonly 


theſe were the earlieſt Inventions, becauſe Nature ſtood early in need of 
them. And hence it came to pals, that they who had Celum clem?ntius, 
that afforded them neceſlaries without the aſſiſtance of conſiderable In- 
duſtry, continued longeſt rude and uncultivated. And therefore if the 
Husbandry of Ceres or Triptolemws came late into. the World , it was 
becaule thoſe Eaſtern Countries then inhabited abounded with plenty 
of Fruits , which ſupplied the defe& of Husbandry till the World grew 
more diſperſed and fuller of Inhabitants, and tranſmigrated into parts of 
le(s natural fertility, 

6. Some things have been diſcovered not only by the Ingeny and 
Induſtry of Mankind , but even the inferior Animals have ſubminiſtred 
unto Man the invention or diſcovery of many things both- Natural and 
Artificial and Medicinal, unto which they are guided, and in which 
they are directed by ſecret and untaught inſtincts, which would be infinite 
to proſecute. The Fable or Hiſtory of G/aucws oblerving Fiſhes ts leap 
into the Sea, upon taſting an Herb by the ſhore, the Wealel uſing Plan- 
tance as an Antidote; the wounded Stag uling Dittany to draw our the 
Arrow , (if true) and divers others, give us ſome Analogical In- 
[tanccs. 

And thele are ordinarily the Methods of Diſcoveries. The Things or 
Objects dilcovered are principally of two kinds, viz. 1, Such things as 
are already lodged ia Nature, as Natural Caules and Effects, and thoſe 
various Phewomena in Nature, whereof ſome lye more open to our Senſes 
and daily oblervation; others are more occult and hidden, and though 
acceſſible in ſome meaſure to our Senles, yet not without great ſearch and 


icrutiny, or lome happy accident, others again are ſuch as we cannot 
; attian 
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attain to any clear fenſ{tble dilcovery of them, either by reaſon of their 
remotenels, diſtance, and unacceſſiblenels, as the Heavenly Bodies and 
things clutcd up 1n the bowels of the Earth, or by reaton of rheir {ubril 
and curivus texrure, eſcaping the clear and immediate accels of Senſe, 
as Spirirual Natures , the Soul and its various Faculties and Operations, 
and the Reaſons or Methods of them , wherein for the molt part our ac- 
quelts rouching them are but Opinion and Conjecture, wherein Men 
vary according to the variety of their Apprehenltons and Phantaſies, and 
wh-rein (becauſe they want that manuduction of Senſe which is our 
belt and lureſt Guide in the firſt Inſtance 1n matters Natural ) Men range 
into incertain, inevident, and unitable Notions. 

2. Such things as are Artificial , whereia ſome Diſcoveries are ſimply 
new , others are but acceſſions and additaments to things that were 
before mentioned : Some things are of convenience, utility or neceſſity 
to Humane Nature or the condition of Mankind, ſome things are of 
curioſity : ſome things are found out caſually or accidentally, ſoine things 
intentionally , and out of thoſe Principles or Notions that ſeem to be 
lodged originally in the Mind. 

Now upon thele Conſiderations. premiſed , it ſeems that the late Di(- 
covery of many things in Nature, and many Inventions in Art are not 
a calliciens Evidence of the Origination or late Origination of Mankind, 
at leaſt taken ſingly and apart. 

1, In things Natural the variety is ſo great, and the various combi- 
nations therein ſo many, that it ſeems pofſible that there ſhould not have 
been a full dilcovery of the whole ſtate of things Natural unto the Minds 
of Men, although there were ſuppoſed an eternal duration of Mankind. 
We may give our ſelves a Specimen hereof, it we look but back upon 
that one Piece of Nature with which we have reaſon to be beſt ac- 
quainted , namely, our ſelves, which by realon of our vicinity to our 
{elves, our daily converſation with our lelves and others of the ſame 
Fpectes, our daily neceſſities and opportunities of inquiring into our ſelves, 
and the narrownels of our own nature in compariſon of the vaſt and 
various bulk of other things, ſeems to render us a' Subje& capable of 
being very fully diſcovered. And beſides all this, the more inquiſitive 
and judicious part of Mankind have induſtriouſly ſet themſelves for many 
Ages to make the belt diſcovery they could of the nature of Man, H/p- 
pecrates the Father of Phyſicians, who lived in the 824 O/ympied, and 
above 2000 years lince bulicd himſelf much and profoundly in this En- 
quiry; and a (ucceſſion of induſtrious, oblerving and learned Phyſicians 
and Naturaliſts have purlued the Chale with all care and vigilancy, and 
by the help of Anatomical DifleQions have ſearched into thole various 
Meanders of the Veins, Arteries, Nerves and Integrals of the Humane 
Body : Yet for all this, in this ſenſible and narrow part of Humane 
Nature, the husk and ſhell thereof, how much remains after all this 
whereof we are utterly ignorant « So that notwithltanding all the. 
Diſcoveries. that have been made by the Ancients, and thole more 
curious and plentiful Diſcoveries by the latter Ages, there ſtill remains 
ſv much undiſcovered that leaves ſtill room for Admiration and In- 
duftry, and gives us a powerful conviction of our Ignorance, that 


the things we know in this little narrow obvious part of Nature ths 
X 2 Body 
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Body of Man 1s the leaſt part of that we know not touching the 


lame. 

But when we yet conſider how (mall a part of the Humane Nature 
is that which is the Corporeal part; and how little we know with any 
tolerable certainty touching the more noble Parts, As and Operations 
of the Humane Nature , the Principle of Lite, Senl(e, and Intelleion , 
we have ſtill reaton to conclude that this little, narrow , near Subject 
of our Knowledge is yet very difficult for us aQtually and fully tro com- 
prchend, and furniſheth our ſearch with more Materials than we are 
poſſibly able ro exhauſt with all our Induſtry, Care, Study, and Ob- 
ſervation. When I conſider thoſe difhculties that occurr touching the 
Production of that we call the Soul, whence it is, what it is, what 
power it is that performs the proceſſus formatrow that digeſts , dilpoles, 
models the prima ſtamine nature humane that as with moſt admirable 
$kill , dexterity, infallible order , and in the moſt incomparable way of 
Intelligence, and yet wholly deſtitute of thole Organs whereby we 
excrcile the operations of Lite, Senſe, and Intelle&tion. That incom- 
parable accommodation of all parts and things fitreſt for uſe, for time, 
tor convenience: Again, when I conlider thoſe various powers of the 
Senſible Nature, that Regiment that it performs and exerciſeth by the 
Spirits, Nerves, and Mulcles, the admirable powers of Senſation, of 
Phantaſie, of Memory, in what Salvatorics or Repoſitories the Spectes of 
things paſt are conſerved : Again, when I conſider the ſtrange powers 
of Intelle&tion, Ratiocination , Reminiſcence, and what that Thing or 
Nature is that performs all thoſe various operations: And when I con- 
ſider how little, how incertain, how contradictory thofe Sentiments of 
Mankind have been touching theſe things, wherein nevertheleſs they 
have ſearched and toyled Age after Age; I muſt needs conclude, That 
if we had no other ſubje& of our ſearch and enquiry beſides our ſelves, 
we ſhould have for ought I know for infinite Ages a continued ſtock for 
our diſcovery; and when we had learned much, yet ſtill even in this 
narrow Subje& there would be ſtill ſomewhat tobe learned, and we ſhould 
never be able actually to overtake the plenary diſcovery of what would 
remain g 


Sic rota poſterior currit , ſed in axe ſecundo, 


And if this one ſmall near piece of Nature ſtill affords new matter for 
our diſcovery, where or when ſhould we be ever able to ſearch out all 
the vaſt Treaſuries of Objeftive Knowledge that lyes within the compaſs 
of the Univerſe: So that the new Dilcoveries r an have been made in 
Natural things is not a ſufficient evidence of the newneſs of the exiſtence 
of Mankind, becauſe of that inexhauſtible Magazin of Natural Cauſes 
and Effects which poſſibly will ſtore Mankind with new Diſcoveries unto 
an everlaſting continuance. 

2. And the ſame that is ſaid for the redundance of matters intelligible 
and cognoſcible in things Natural , may be allo applied to things Artifi- 
cial. There are theſe things that render Artificial Inventions codigioully 
fertil and various : 1, The variety of the materials of things that ma 
be applied to Artificial ends and uſes, as we have Iron, Braſs, Wood, 
Stones, Sounds, Light, Figuration, Tadile qualities; ſome things of a 

more 
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more active, ſome things of a more paſſive nature, ſome things diverſified 
in degrees of heat, cold, dryneſs, moitture; various Elements, Meteors ; 
and infinite variety of theſe Materials we have, which may be the material 
conſtituents or ingredients into Artificial Structures, Engins, Motions, or 
Effects. 2. The variety of the Apprehenſions and Fancies of ſeveral 
Men in the deſtination and application of things to ſeveral ends and uſes; 
and this ariſing in them me for the various texture and frame of their 
very temper of their Brains, Blood, and Spirits , partly by variety of Edu- 
cation , partly by Neceſſity , partly by Accidental Emergency: by this 
means poſſibly the ſame Material is variouſly managed into various Arti- 
fices, according to this variety of Phantaſy or Imagination. As take the 
ſame Wool, A inſtance, one Men felts it into a Hat, another weaves 
it into Cloth, another weaves it into Kerſey or Serge, another weaves it 
into Arras; and poſſibly theſe variouſly ſubdiverſified according to the phan- 
taly of the Artiticer : For it is moſt certain that there is not greater variety 
in the figures and complexions of Mens Faces and Features, and in the 
contemperations of their natural Humours, than there is in their Phan- 
talies, Apprehenſions and Inclinations. And hence ir is that , for in- 
ſtance, = texture of Zewxes or Apelles inclines him to the invention or 
improving of Painting , Archimedes to Mechanical Motions, Eaclid to 
Geometrical Concluſions : and hence it muſt neceffarily come to paſs, 
that according to the variety of Men that either caſually or induſtriouſly 
apply themſelves to Artificial Diſcoveries or Inventions, there will enſue 
variety of Inventions. That Invention that did arile from the Genizs 
or temperament of the Phantaſie or Imagination of 2peles, would pro- 
bably never in the ſame individual Invention have been found out before 
him , though the World of Men had laſted millions of Years before 
him ; becauſe perchance in that long Period no Man had ever the ſame 
Syntax of Phantaſie or Imagination that he had, and conſequently though 
ſome Artificial Inventions are as it were of that common congruity to 
the general Phantaſies of Men ; or ſeem to ariſe upon a common ſutable- 
neſs to the uſe or exigence of Mankind, as digging, planting, ploughing, 
ſowing, making of Apparel and Houſes , yet ſome have that particular 
reſpect or cognation to the Phantaſie of this or — — Man, that 
they would never have been found out till ſuch a Man had had his being 
in the World; and conſequently the Invention was not found ſooner, 
becauſe the Man to whoſe Phantafie this Invention was accommodate 
was not born nor lived ſooner. a 

3. The variety of Application and Combination of ſeveral Materials 
of Artificial things in their ſeveral Artificial Complements : For it is 
very plain, that even where things are finite and determinate in their 
number , yet they ariſe to a ſtrange and prodigious multitude, if not 
indefinitude, by their various Poſitions, Combinations, and ConjunRions : 
The Letters of the Alphabet, which ariſe from the ſeveral apertures"and 
conjunctions of the Tongue, the Teeth, the Palate,the Lips,the Throat, are 
but 24 in number, yet various combinations of theſe Letters are the formal 
conſtituents of all the Words and Languages in the World : And yet all the 
Words and Languages in the World do not amount to the hundredth 
part of thoſe other articulate Languages that might be made out of the 


remaining combinations of the Letters of the Alphabet, which are nor 
iQ 
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in uſe in 2ny or all the Languages of the World, The general diviſion 
of Lines in Geometry is into ſtreight and crooked, but the various com- 
binations aud poſitions of thele two forts of Lines would make more 
Figures of Supcrficies than all the Ages of the World could poſhbly col- 
lect or deicribe. 

And from this variety of Materials, varicty of Phantafies and Imagi- 
nations, and variety of Combinations or Junctures of things, we may 
reatonably conclude that the multitude of Artificials is 1nexhaultiblez and ' 
that aithough there be many new Inventions ditcovered daily which were 
not diſcovered before, yet that alone is no (ſufficient Argument of the 
Novity of Mankind, for this Magazin of Arrtificials 1s lv fruitful, vaſt, 
and indeterminate, that if the World ſhould laſt millions of Ages there 
would be a ſtore and ſupply for immenſe Ages, Er ſemper aliquid ultra. 

It may be poſſibly objected, That although the variety of Materials 
are great , and poſhhbly indefinite and indeterminate, and fo allo of the 
Fancies of Men, and conſequently thoſe various combinations of things 
that are conſtituents of new Inventions, yet they are not Infinite : For 
although the combinations of the 24 Letters of the Alphabet are a pro- 
digious namber, yet if inſtead of 24 Letters there were 24 millions, as 
thoſe 24 millions are a finite number, ſo would all the changes and 
combinations thereof be finite, though perchance not eaſily computable 
by Arithmetick, in reſpe& of the huge exceſs of the number, and conle- 

uently, in an infinite Period of Time, though one of thele combinations 
ſhould be exhibited in a million of Years, the whole number of combi- 
nations had been infinite Ages ſince exhauſted, and no combination left 
to make up the material or formal conſtituent of 'a new Invention, 

I anſwer, It is true, the combinations of things hnite exiſting muſt 
needs be finite as well as the things themſelves, But, as I have before 
ſuppoſed, the Invention of Arts doth not oaly depend upon the exiſtence 
of the Materials of things Artificial, no nor {ingly upon the. various 

. combinations of thoſe Materials, but upon the Phantaſie, Deſign and 
Deſtination of Man, which is various, according to thoſe various Tem- 
peraments that have ingredience and influence into him: yea and poſſibly 
alſo upon certain junctures and concourles of things that might never 
before befall any other. And therefore, as it upon a ſuppoſed Eternal 
Succeihon of Mankind we ſhould find but one individual Socrates or 
Plato, (o it 1s not impoſſible to ſuppole that Socrates or Plato ſhould conliſt 
of ſuch a Temperament and Conſtitution, ſuch a Phantafie and Ima- 
ination as never any man before had exactly the like, and conſequently 
he might be the diſcoverer of ſome ſuch Invention as never before was 
diſcovered. ' Or if we ſhould beſo hardy as to ſuppoſe a Man pre-exiſting 
in all things exa&tly like to Socrates, both in his Temperament, Body 
and Mind, yet pofhbly thoſe accidental Occurrences which excited the 
Imagination of Socrates to the diſcovery and compoſing of ſuch an In- 
vention might not fall in with that Man that is ſuppoſed of a perfeR 
parity with Socrates, 

For although perchance exiſting Individuals may not be actually Inti- 
nite, yet certain it 1s that the potential gradation of things may be po- 
tentially Infinite, and ſo may the junures of Occurrences be potentially 


Intinite z whereby it may come to pals, that though an Eternal A 
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of Men were admitted, yet 72 4ita hora a Man might_ be produced that 
had never pare onmilus gradibre & numerss : And luch juntures of Oc- 
currences might happen 2» i/{« hora that had never an exact parity of all 
Circumltances, and the ſame exact weight and number of Occurrences 
in any antecedent portion of Eternity, | | 

And hence it may very calily come to pals, that as any one Invention 
hid not its exiſtence in a portion of a thouland , two, ten, twenty thou- 
ſand years before, lo, if the Ages of Mankind were infinite, it might 
never have pre-cxiftence before , though the whole Race of Mankind 
had been indultriouſly addicted ad n/timwwn poſſe to have diſcovered or im- 
proved Artificial Inventions. 

3. The third Allay to the concludence of this Argument is this : That 
Mankind have been, and in many places are very remiſs and unactive in 
improving their knowledge and diſcovery of things Natural and Artt- 
ficial ; and that which betalls one Man, or Age, or Place in this kind, 
may befall another : This may happen by lazine(s and ſloth , by an evil 
cuſtom , or by overflowing barbarouſne(s and want of improvement by 
Education: And upon this account we find a great want of Arts and 
Inventions in the Weſtern World, in Africa, and even nearer hand 
among the Jr:/: And if now by the acceſſion of Planters of better 
Education, or by the advanced Induſtry of ſome Inhabitant of thoſe 
barbarous Countrics there thould be derived among them the Inventions 
of profitable or curious Arts, we could not with any ſufficient reaſon 
conclude that the World lately began in thoſe Countries, becauſe the 
Original of thoſe Arts and Inventions was but lately begun among them. 
If therefore thoſe People by reaſon of their Barbarous courle of life might 
be ſtrangers unto Arts and Inventions for the ſpace of five hundred or 
a thouſand Years, why not for a much longer time ? why not eternally 2 
Since the very lame ſupinenels and negligence might as well poſlels thoſe 
Parts and Inhabitants be many Ages, as well as few, and for 1nterminate 
Ages, as well as certain: and if at this day they ſhould diſcover and 
practiſe new Arts and Inventions, 1t were no greater Argument againſt 
the Eternity of their Succeſſion, than againi(t their Continuance for 
thoſe many thouſand Years, which probably they have had in that un- 
known Weltern World, 

4. The fourth Allay of this Obſervation ſeems to be this : That as in 
Kingdoms and Empires, ſo in Diſcoveries of Arts there ſeem to be very 
gat viciſſitudes and circulations, which ſtrangely vary the Faces of 
Things and Countries; and this principally done, 1. By Wars and 
Victories : 2. By Floods, Inundations , or Epidemical Dilcales and 
Plagues. 

The laſtances of the former are various. The Romans were a People 
civilized and improved into great Knowledge in Arts and Sciences, and 
in Civil and Military Government, and where they prevailed in Con- 
queſts and Victories, they did _— with their Victories tran{mit 
Arts, Sciences, and excellent Methods of Government among even Barba- 
rous Nations, which quite altcred oftentimes the former Face of thole con- 
quered Countries , and by that means thoſe Arts which were nor known 
before in thoſe Places, became in uſe and requeſt in thoſe Countries 


wherein before they were ſtrangers : not as if they thea began *for they 
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had their Praftice and Uſe long before among the Romans , though their 
tranſmiſſion and derivation into thoſe Countries that were conquered 
ſeemed new. 

Again , ſome Countries were bene morati, well diſciplined in Learning, 
Arts, and Knowledge, bur poſlibly by the Irruption of numerous Armies 
of Barbarous People, thole Countries were quickly over-grown with 
Barbariſm and deluetude from their former Civility and Knowledge, and 
degenerated into the Ignorance and Barbariſm of their Conquerors, ſo 
that in a rea(onable Period of time much of their ancient Knowledge and 
Arts was forgotten, as if they never had it. This was the condition of 
Greece the Learned Part of the World after their ſubjugation by the 
Tarks, and this poſſibly may be the condition of China 1n a few years 

after the great Irruption and Devaſtation by the Tartars; wherein poſhbly 
E if an Age or two hence the ſtare of things ſhould be Judged according 
co the preſent appearance, it would be looked upon as it it had never 
been the habitation of thoſe Curious Arts which (ome time dwelt there: 
and poſſibly the ſetting on foot lome of thoſe very Arts that were once 
well known in thoſe parts, would be looked upon as the Natales of thoſe 
Arts, or the firſt Inchoation of them, Wars and Delolations having 
obliterated the Monuments of their former practices, which yet neverthe- 
leis would be in truth but the reviving of thoſe Arts which were 
long before pradtiſed , though intermitted and interrupted by the viciſh- 
tudes of Wars. 

And upon the ſame account are thoſe alterations that have hapned in 
the condition and ſtate of People by other accidents, as Inundations, 
Epidemical Diſeaſes, Corruption of the Air in ſome Parts and Conti- 
nents, either by ſome eruption of pernicious Vapours , or other Incle- 
mency of the Heavens. Plato in his third Book de Zegibus, in the begin- 
ning, though he ſuppoſe an interminate Beginning of Mankind, and 
that there were (ucceſſively Cities, Laws, and Arts, yer he ſuppoſeth 
that upon theſe and the like Occurrences, thoſe that eſcaped theſe com- 
mon Calamities betook themſelves to rhe Mountains , kept Sheep , and 
preſerved the Species of Mankind , but moſt of thoſe Arts and Sciences 
which formerly were common , became diſuſed and forgotten among 
them : But after Mankind multiplying , they deſcended into the Vallies, 
and by degrees ,. mutual converſation , the neceſſity of their condition, 
and the due conſideration of things did gradually revive thoſe Arts which 
Men had formerly loſt by long intermiſſion. For ſuch is the indoles of 
the Humane Nature, where it is not ſtrangely over-grown with Barba- 
rouſnels , that it will by a kind of Natural Sagacity diſcover things, 
elpecially neceſſary for the uſe of Humane Life and Society, as Hul- 
bandry, Laws, Government, Architeure, Clothing, and the like, as 
Bees or Ants provide for their common habitation and lupply. 

Upon all which it may ſeem that we are over-haſty when we conclude, 
That becaule Arts or Sciences do perchance diſcover themſelves firſt to 
our view in ſuch Places or Ages, that therefore this was their firſt and 
primitive production, or that they were never before. For it may very 
realonably be, that thoſe or the like Arts might have been cither in other 
places, and by a kind of migration or circulation be tranſmitted to thole 
new places either by Armies or Colonies deduced hither, or that even 

among 
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among the ſame People or Nation theſe Arts were ſometimes flouriſhing , 
though poſhbly having received ſome intermiſſion by great Accidents and 
Occurrences, they again do repullulare and revive upon the opportunity 
of Peace, Trade, Commerce and Popular Increaſe. Nay many times 
it comes to vals, as is before oblerved, That when People are multi- 
plied , fo that their places grow ſtrait and narrow, and their ſupplies 
not proportionable to their number , neceflity and exigence, ir gives 
an edge to their Induſtry and Invention, and produceth new Diſcoveries 
of things that were either not known before, or forgotten: And even 
this one thing hath advanced the Dutch to that eminence of Manufacture, 
Induſtry and Arts, that they exceed the reſt of the World therein. 

We may have an Inftance of this Circulation of Arts even in this 
Kingdom of Emnz/and in that which is our you Manufacture , namely, 
Woollen Cloth: Ir appears very plainly by thoſe ancient Gilds that were 
ſettled in Exz/and for this Manufacture, as at Zincoln, York, Oxford and 
divers other Cities, that in the time of H.2. and R. 1, this Kingdom 
greatly.flouriſhed in that Art : but by the troubleſom Wars in the time 
of King Joh, H. 3. and allo in the times of E. 1, and E. 2, this Manufa- 
Qure was wholly loſt, and all our Trade ran out in Wools, Wool-fells, 
and Leather carried out 1» ſpecie ; and the Manufacture, during thoſe 
Warly times, held its courle in Fraxce, the Netherlanas , and the Hans 
Towns, but by the Wildom and peaceable rimes of E. 3. and his fair 
treating of forein Artiſts, which he invited and entertained in this King- 
dom , be regained that Art hither again , which for near one hundred 
Years had been for the moſt part intermitted , which hath hicherro con- 
tinued to the great Wealth and Benefit of this Kingdom. 

So that we are not to conclude every new appearance of any Art or 
Science is the firſt production of it, but as they ſay of the River Tigris 
and ſome others, they ſink into the rome , and keep a (ubterrancan 
courle, it may be 4o or 50 miles, and then break out above ground again, 
which 1s not ſo much a new River, as the continuation and new ap- 
pearance of the old: So many times it falls out with Arts and Sciences, 
though they have their non-appearances for ſome Ages, and then feem 
firſt to diſcover themſelves where before they were not known, it is not 
ſo much the firlt produQtion of the Art as a tranſition , or at leaſt a reſti- 
tution of what poſſibly was either before in another, or in the ſame 
Country or People : And thus ſome tell us that Guns and Printing, 
though but lately diſcovered in Europe, yet were of far ancienter uſe in 
China, 

So that notwithſtanding this Conſideration of the late Invention of 
Arts; or Diſcoveries of things Natural or Artificial, Mankind might 
have had an infinite ſucceſhon, or at leaſt ſuch a continuance as lurmounts 
all thoſe Accounts which the moſt prodigal Computations have given : 
and that Saying of the Wiſe Man may be verified, Eccleſtait. 1. 9. The 
thing that hath been is that which ſhall be , and that which hath been done is 
that which (hall be done , «nd there is no new thing under the Sun : Is there 
any thing whereof it may be ſaid, See, this is new? It hath been already of old 


time before. : | : 
I ſhall here add a farther Conſideration , becaule it hath a cognation 


with the Subject of this Chapter. 
Y There 
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There ſeems to be very probable Conjeftures made touching the Ori- 
ination of Mankind , becauſe there ſeems to be one Radical Language 
Pom which all others have their derivation, though ſome carry in them 
more, ſome leſs Memorials of their Original, as they were more or lels 
remote 1n their Inception. 

The Languages of the World may be aptly enough divided into the 
Primo prime, the Primo ſecunde , and the Secundo ſecunde, 

The Language which I call Primo prime mult needs be but one, if the 
Original of Mankind were but two common Parents of either Sex, as the 
Holy Scriptures teach us; and this one Language they muſt needs learn 
either from a conformation of Voices by the Angels, ſuch might that vocal 
Language be between Almighty God by the miniſtration of Angels, and 
Adam , whereof we read in the firſt and ſecond Chapters of Geneſis ; or it 
muſt be an inſtituted Language, cholen by Adam in Paradiſe , by which he 
gave the ſeveral Beaſts their names, and maintained diſcourſe with GOD, 
and the Woman with the Serpent : For although it is as natural to Man- 
kind to exprels their Delires, Paſſhons, and Conceprions vocally, as it is for 
Brutes to uſe their natural vocal Signs, though of a more {imple and im- 
perfect kind, yet the forming of Languages into this or that particular 
faſhion or mode , whereby Conceptions may be rendred intelligible to 
others, is a buſineſs of Inſtitution, Diſcipline, Intention and Conſent, Bur 
what this firſt Language of our firſt Parents was , is difficult for us to de- 
termin : ſome think it was the Hebrew, and from thence they derive other 
Languages; others think that the Chineſes Language was the Original, 
beaaule it is the moſt ſimple, conſiſting moſt of monoſyllables, the moſt 
natural, fitting the apertures and flexures of the Lips and Tongue with 
the greateſt eale, and yet having the greateſt multiplicity and, variety 
of Words; others again contend tor the Scythtan Language as the Primi- 
tive: all founded upon conjeftural Reaſons. 

But when we conſider how ſoon Languages are changed, and what 
2 tra& of time there was between the Creation and the Flood , and from 
thence to Moſes , it may be difficult to ſuppoſe that that Language conti- 
aued fo long in its purity and integrity ; poſſibly if in any Line it con- 
tinued in 1ts integrity, it might be in the Line and Family of Neah, and 
{o down to the Confuſion of Languages at the Tower of Babel, 

But it is hard to determin what that Primitive Language was: the 
Hebrew or Samaritan bids faireſt for it, 1, In reſpec of its Antiquity ; 
2. In reſpe&t of many Languages, eſpecially of the Eaſt, that ſeem to be 
derived from it, as the Caldee, Egyptian, Phenician, Syriack, Arabick, which 
have a great cognation with it, and derivation, as it {zems, from ir. 

And though poſhbly in thoſe Elder times, as in the time of Abraham, 
thele ſeveral Languages might be but as ſo many ſeveral Dialedts of the 
{ame Language, whereby it came to pals that py Gr wang though brought 
up 1n Calaea or <Aſſjria, held conference with the King of Gerar and 
the Children of Heth, that were Canaanites, and as ſome think , uſed the 
Hebrew Language ; his Servant allo readily conferred with Laban the 
Syrian: Iſacc allo had conference with the Philiſtims and Eoyprians, yet 
it 1s apparent that in procels of time they grew into diſtin& Languages, 
unintelligible each to other : The Sons of Facob underſtood not the 


Egyptian Language when they came down for Corn, Ge2. 42,23. neither 
did 
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did they afterward underſtand ordinarily the Syria» Language, 2 Kings 
19. 26. nor the Caidean Language, Fer. 5.15. 

But although it be commonly thought the Hebrew Language was the 
common Language of the Canaanites , yet it ſeems hard that the Holy 
and (ſuppoſed Primitive Language ſhould be preſerved only in the Po- 
ſterity of accurſed Cann, and from them derived to the Poſtericy of 
Abraham the Holy Seed, 

As touching the Language of the Seres or Chineſes, thoſe that ſup- 
pole it ro be the Primitive Language, do ſuppoſe that Noah's Ark firlt 
relted upon the bordering Mountains of Chia, and that Country firſt 
peopled by the deſcendents of Noah ; that they were not at the building 
of Babel, But this ſeems to be bur a novel Conceir, 

2. The Languages that were Secundo prime , were thoſe that hapned 
upon the Contuſion of Tongues, which the Fews ſuppole to be 70 or 72, 
trom that place Pſal. 78. verl.55. He hath drvided the Nations according to 
the number of the Princes of Iſrael, or the Sanhedrim ; but whether they 
were ſo many, or more, or leſs, is not poſſible to determio. 

Some ſuppoſe thoſe Languages which are ordinarily called Lingue matri- 
ces, were ſome of thoſe Languages that arole at the Confulion of Tongues, 
and are called Matrices, becaule divers other , eſpecially of rhe European, 
ſcem to be much derived from them , namely, the Greek, Latin, Teutonick, 
Sclavonick, Scythian, Hungarian, F innick, Cantabrian, Iriſh, Britiſh, Arabick, 
Frifick , 1yrian , and Farygium. 

But though theſe are taken to be Zimgue matrices, yet much of their 
Languages ſeem to be borrowed from, Hebrew and Phenician Language z 
and though they ſuppoſe thole Lingue matrices might ariſe at the Contu- 
fion of Tongues, yet they were not totally eſtranged from that common 
Language which univerſally obtained before that Confuſion , which ſome 
think as before, was the Hebrew ; (ome relicks of which Primitive Lan- 
guage were notwithſtanding that Confuſion retained as Indications and 
Monuments thereof, as Bechart in his Phaleg, and out of him Mr. Gale 
in his Book called The Court of the Gentiles, endeavours largely to 

rove, 
: 3- The third fort of Languages, which I call Secunds ſecunde, are thoſe 
that have either been derived from thole that were Primo ſecunde, or that 
have been compounded out of other Languages, or taken up de nevo of 
later times, or by all of thoſe ways have obtained in feveral parts of the 
World, as the French, Italian, Spaniſh , Daniſh, Engliſh , and divers 
others. 

Now if it can be well deduced that there was ſome ancient Primitive 
Language that by reaſonable Evidence can appear to be the commpn Root 
of all other Languages, it 1s reaſonable to conclude , That furely there 
was ſome one common Head that wagrthe Beginning of Mankiad, for 
without this Suppoſition it is hardly roſſtble that there thould be a common 
Language at any time in the World, from which as from a common Root 
all the Languages of the World ſhould in procels of time be derived, 

But this Evidence alſo taken ſingly, lyes open to ſome Objections that 
weaken it upon theſe Conſiderations, 

1. We have not clear Evidence enough of any ſingle Primitive Lan- 


guage, nor what that Primitive Language was it ſuch there hath _ 
S 4 there 
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there might be in proceſs of time a rhouland ſucceffive Languages, agd 
many that weat before have been loſt, and ſucceeded by others, 

2. Thoſe ſimilitudes of Words of one Language which are found in 
another, give us no ſufficient Demonſtrations which of them was Pri- 
mitive ; the reſemblancesof words (ignifying the lame thing in the Hebrew 
and Greek Language prove no more that the Hebrew was before the Greek, 
and lent Words to them, than that the Greek was before the Hebrew, and 
lent the ſimilitude of Words to them. 

3. If we conſider almoſt any Language not before-hand or by ſome 
after means mancipated to Rules , we ſhall ſcarce find any that contain 
themlelves in the {ame Articulation , Accent or Pronunciation for the 
{pace of three or four hundred Years , bur are infinitely varied in proceſs 
of time from what they formerly were. The Engliſp Language that was 
common and uſual three or four hundred Years ſince, is ſcarce now intel- 
ligible by us; yea and the Greek Tongue , though a regular Language, 
and reduced to a Grammatical Canon, yet a good Grammatical Grectar 
can hardly underſtand a Native Grecian, nor a Native Greca# the other 
at this day: yea we are tuld by Quintilian, as I remember, that in Rome 
it (elf in proceſs of time the Lati» Language was lo altered , that the 
Prieſts could not readily underſtand the Hymns compoled for their Idol- 
Service by the ancient Prieſts of Rowe. 

4. As iucceſſion of Ages, ſo variety of places in the ſame Country 
and Nation gives ſuch variety of Dialects in the ſame Language, that 


- one ſide of a Kingdom ſcarce underſtands the other: witnels the four 


Diale&ts of the Greek Language, and the ſeveral Pronunciations of the 
French in ſeveral parts of France, and the various Dialects of the Engiyb 
in the North and Weſt that render their Expreſſions many times unintel- 
ligible to the other , and both ſcarce intelligible ro the Midland : various 
Provinces of the ſame Kingdom, and thart at firſt uſed the ſame Language, 
in procels cf time uſe various manners of Pronunciation, which in time 
alſo alter the ſtructure of the Words as they are ſpoken or written, which 
in farther procels of time alters the Language into ſeveral Diales, as it 
did in Greece and other places. 

5. Every Nation hath a certain humour or diſpoſition roger ns to 
it, which by a kind of Natural _— frames the very Air of Words, 
Speech and Accents accommodate and ſ1milar to that Natural humour or 
inclination ; 

—— Graiis deait ore rotundo 
AHMuſa loqut _ _ 


In the very frame of the Speech of the Spaniard , Italian, French, Dutch, 
welſh , Enzliſh we may find a kind of Image of their Complexions and 
Tempers, ſuiting and framing their Speech , Accents, Tone, Pronuncia- 
tion : Vowels conform thereunto, no lels than 1n their Gate and Geſture 
and this very Account would in a little time diverſite one and the ſame 
Language in the Mouths of ſeveral Nations, fo that in a little ſpace they 
would not be the ſame. 

6. Commerce and Trade with forein Nations gives great alterations 
in Languages, each Country borrowing ſome Words, Accents, or Ex- 
preſſions from the other , whereby in a little time it is quite altered, and 

becomes 
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becomes a mixt confuſed Language, made-up of the Ingredients of (e- 
veral Languages. 

7. As in Clothes, fo in Words, Phraſes, and Expreſſions there com- 
monly grow new Faſhions, whereby it comes to paſs that the ſame Words 
and Phraſes that were not uſed , or ſcarce underſtood in former Ages, 
become in Faſhion , Repuration and Vogue in another Age, and this 
obtains ſometims from the Courts of Pris, wherein-a Word a little 
in requeſt ſoon = in faſhion with the Gentry, and from them at the 
third hand paſſeth over to the Tradeſman or Countryman. 

8. Many times the Ziterati and Scholares coyn new Words, and ſome- 
times in common Speech or Writing in their Native Language , give 
Terminations and Idiotiſms {urable to their Native Language, unto Words 
newly invented or tranſlated our of other Languages; which is ſome- 
times done out of Aﬀectation, ſometimes out of Neceffity, by reaſon 
of the want of (uthcienc ſignificancy in their own Language, and when 
ſuch Phraſes or Words come abroad in printed Books, in Sermons or 
Orations, they become more general, and incorporate into the Native 
Language, 

9. Many Languages of Countries are greatly altered and mingled, 
and ſometimes tocally cradicated and loſt by Invaſions and Victories , or 
by tranſ{miſſion of Colonies by Forein Princes of a differeat Language. 
Thus by the chacing the Br:rozs out of England into Wales, their Lan- 
guage was wholly exterminated from hence with them, and by the ſuc- 
ceſhve Incurſions and Invalions of the Saxens, Dares and Normans, the 

liſþ Language grew a kind of mixrure of them all, which yer in pro- 
cels of time hath been ſo much varied , that the Eme/sfb that was written 
in the time of H. 1. is not now intelligible. 

It is true that thoſe Languages that are not now Native, though ſome- 
times they were, but are prelerved in Writing or Rules or Canons, have 
long kept their ſimplicity, as the Hebrew, Greek and Latin, which have been 
indeed preſerved from being loſt by vulgar uſe, but when a Language 
once becomes of vulgar ule, it ſoon loſeth irs integrity, thus the Latin 
degenerated into the /ta{zan, and rhe _— Hebrew and Greek more bar- 
barous by much where they are popularly uled, than in the ancient 
Writings, wherein they have been preſerved and kept to their ancicat 
A ; 2 

Conſidering therefore the great inſtability of Languages, the great 
variations and changes to which they are (ubjet, the great alterations 
that they have had, the you difficulcy of finding any Language which 
(upon grounds barely of Reaſon , withour Divine Revelation) we can 
ſafely call Original , and the great difficulty of deducing other Languages 
entirely from it: Ir is hard for us nogy to lay any weight upon this In- 
ſtance, to prove the Origination of Man upon a meer Moral Account 
or Topical Ratiocination thereof. 
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The Fourth Inſtance of Faft ſeeming to eyince the Novity of Mankind, 
namely, the Inceptions of the Religions and Deities of the Heathens, 
and the deficiency of this Inſtance. 


Eligion ſeems to be as connatural to Humane Nature as Reaſon , and 
poſlibly a more diſtinguiſhing pojeney of Humane Nature than it : 
For almoſt in all ſenſible Creatures, eſpecially thoſe of the more pertect 
kind, a certain Image or weak Adumbration of ſomething like Reaſon 
appears, yet we find in no Creatures below Mankind any thing like 
Religion, or Veneration ofa Deity : And thole faint Conjectures w— 
ſomething analogical to Religion obſerved in Elephants, are too wea 
to give any reaſonable admiſſion thereof in them, 

Religion therefore ſeems as ancient as Humanity it ſelf, at leaſt of ſome 
kind ot dreſs or faſhion or other : therefore if we can arriveat the.Inception 
of Religion, Veneration of a Deity, and thoſe Rites, Adorations, and 
Services that reſult from thence, we have reaſon to conjefure that the 
Inception of Mankind was not long before. 

And becauſe the Inception of Mankind is not doubted by Jews or 
Chriſtians, who acknowledge the Truth and Divine Authority of the 
Scriptures, that reveil and diſcover the Origination both of Mankind 
and the World, but the doubt only reſteth among thoſe of the Gentile 
World, it hath been thought a reaſonable Argument to convince the 
Heathen World of the Origination of Mankind, by diſcovering the Ori- 
gination not only of the Religious Worſhip of the Heathens , but even 
of thoſe very Deities which they celebrated and venerated, and paid that 
Religious Worſhip unto, 

Andthis Diſcovery of the Origination of their Heatheniſh Deities hath 
been endeavoured by rwo Methods: Firſt,by following the ancient Hiſtories 
of the Pheniciays, E2yptians, Grectans, and Romans ; by which means they 
have traced up moſt it not all their Heatheniſh Deities to their Original,and 
their firſt Inauguration into Deities ; whereas they were in their original 
tor the moſt part but Men of great Note and Merit or Power in the 
Ancient World, or ſuch , who. outgoing the ordinary rate of Mankind 
by ſome {ignal Excellence, Learning or Induſtry, were by the admiring 
inferior ſort of Men tranſlated into the Opinion and Veneration of Gods: 
and then there wanted not Poets and Prieſts to derive from them a Race 
and Progeny of Gods, which ſwelled into great Numbers, Pedigrees, 
and Gencalogies of Gods and Heroes, Theogonra, which filled the ſuperiour 
World as Men filled the inferiour World by ſucceflive Generations : And 
thoſe Authors that have given us an account of the Lpotheoſes, the Inau- 
guration of the Heatheniſh Deities and their ſucceſſions, are many; 
cipectally, Diodorins Siculus in his firlt fix Books ; Ewſebizs in his firſt and 
ſecond Book De Preparatione Evanzelii , out of the Ancient Monuments 
of the Phenicizns , Eeyptians and Grecians ; and Clemens CAlexanadtings in 
lib. 1.Stromat, who gives us an account of the Apotheoſes of Bacchus , Her- 
cules, A ſculapins, Iſts, Ceres, Serapis, Apis and others, many of them, if not 

all, 
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all, having their being and tranſlation into Deities after the time of 
Moſes ; and from the various Denominartiens of thoſe Heatheniſh Deities, 
ſome had one Name among the Zgyptians, another among the Pheniciens, 
another among the Syri«ns, another among the Greciens ; though poſlibly 
the Perſons themſelves were for the moſt _=_ the ſame. 

Secondly, By carrying up the Original of moſt of the Ancient Deities 
of the Heathens, and reſolving them into Noah, and his Sons and De- 
ſcendents , deducing by very probable Arguments that Noah was Satury, 
Chronos, &c. that Faphet was Neptune , Mam Jupiter, Shem Pluto, Canaan 
Mercury, Nimrod Bacchus, Magog Prometheus : vid, Bochart, in Phaleg , |. 1. 
Voſſins de Idololatrie origine & progreſſu, 1. 1, and others that have followed 
thoſe Learned and Ingenious Authors, 

Bat this Inference of the Recentne(s of Mankind from the Recentneſs 
of theſe _Aporheoſes and ey _ of Gentile Deities, ſeems alſo too 
weak to bear up this Suppolition of the Novitas humani generis. 

1. Becauſe although poſſibly ſome of their Heatheniſh Deities might 
have been of a late Edition, yet there might be many more that might 
be ancienter , who either were antiquated and forgotten , or they were 
tranſlated to other Names and Succeſlors , it faring with Idol Gods as it 


doth with Words or Languages , 


Cecidere cadentque, 
Que jam ſunt in honore Vocabula, —— 


The luſt of Mens Fancies in Propagation of Deities was endleſs and 
unſatiable. We are told out of Yarro that there were no leſs than thirty 
thouſand Heatheniſh Gods and Deities of all forts, which were known 
in his time ; and how many more there might be whoſe Names and Wor- 
ſhip were long before that time antiquated, we cannot eaſily conjecure : 
hs in all probability they were far more than thoſe that ſurvived. And 
therefore poſſibly there might be a Race and Succefſion of _Apotheoſes 
long antecedent to thoſe whoſe Originals we have given us in Ancient 
Hiſtories. We (ee how eaſily the Roman Calendar ſwells with new 
Conſecrations of Saints, andro what a multitude they have grown within 
leſs than the compaſs of one thouſand Years ; and ounry had the World 
continued many thouſand years before it is ſuppoſed to have began, there 
might have been an interminate ſucceſſion of imaginary Deities, though 
many or moſt of their Names are now unknown, or the times of their 
Conlecrations forgotten. | 

2. But yet farther , if we ſhould ſuppoſe that this courſe of Idolatry 
began even ſhortly after the time of Noah and his three Sons, yet it is 
granted of all hands that the World had ſtood above 1600 Years before 
the invention of this kind of Idolatry : So that ex confeſſo this was nor 
the firſt Religion in the World, neither did this Religion tread upon the 
Heels of the Origination of Mankind it Mankind was, and was 1600 
Years before thole Deities were found out, aad fo this Religion cannot 
pretend to be coeval with Mankind, nor give us any ſufficient Indication 
of the Recentnels of Mankiad. 

3. Bur yet farther, it is very apparent that this Veneration of Men 


Conſecrated into Deities was not the ancienteſt Idolatry, much lels the 
ancienteſt 
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ven, the Sun, Moon, and Stars was an Idolatry that way far more ancient 
than this of the Heathen Gods made of Men : and this 1s an Evidence of 
the antecedency of that Idolatry of the Stars and Heavenly Bodies, in as 
much as when theſe new conſecrated Deities were made, they did as it 
were incorporate and affix them to that more ancient Idolatry,transferring 
the Names of moſt of their Gods to the Heavenly Bodies or Aſteriſms, 
as Saturn to the Star of Saturn, Mars, Venus, Mercury, Jupiter to the 
ſeveral Planetary Bodies; and to the Su» and Avon a prodigious number 
of Deities, as to the Sun, Phebus, Apollo, Oſyris, Horus, and many more; 
to the Moon, Diana, Hecate, Venus, Aſtarte, and many others: So that 
although we ſhould allow the firſt Origination of thoſe Heatheniſh Dei- 
ties to have been when Hiſtorians give us an account, and not before , 
yet the Idolatry performed to the Heavenly or Elementary Bodies, the 
Sun, Moon, Stars, Fire, «#ther , ec. might have had a long practice among 
Men before the Invention of thele later Deities. 

4. Bur yet farther, in as much as Truth is certainly more ancient 
than Errour , we have reaſon to think that even before the ancienteſt 
Form of Idolatrous Worſhip in the World, even that of the Heavenly 
and Elementary Bodies , there was a True Worſhip of the Frue GOD, 
which might continue many Ages before any ſort of Idolatry prevailed 
in the World. So that it would be too rath to conclude, That becaule 
many of the Heatheniſh Deities had their known Original , that therefore 
no other Religion anteceded it, or that that Religion ſoon followed the 
Origination of Mankind. 

5. Belides all this there ſeems in the World , or at leaſt it is very poſſible 
to (uppole certain viciſſitudes or relations not only in-Arts and Sciences, 
as 15 before obſerved, but even in the Religions profeſſed , which may 
ebtain ſucceſſively both in Places and Ages according to ſeveral viciſſ- 
tudes: We lec x Ws in the Country of Paleftixe ſhortly after the Flood 
Idolatry obtained among the Canaanites and the deſcendents of Ham ; 
after that, the Knowledge and Worſhip of the True GOD among the 
Iſraelites for many Ages, and after that, a degeneration of the greateſt 
part thereof to Idolatry again in the Country of the Ten Tribes, and in 
a great part among the other Two Tribes: after that a Reformation and 
Reſtitution of the true Worſhip of God, in the return from the Captivity 
until Chriſt came ,, then the moſt ſound and perfect Religion, namely 
Chriſtianity, obtained for ſome time, then the return of Paganiſm, under 
perſecuting Roman Emperours ; then the prevalence again of the Chriftian 
Religion , under Conftantine and ſome that ſucceeded him , then Popiſh 
Superſtition, after that Turciſm and Mahumetaniſm , eſpecially in the 
parts of Greece, Paleſtine, Ezypt and other parts of Aſia and Africa, Thus 
various Profeſſions of Religion have had various Viciſſitudes , Revo- 
lutions and ſucceſſive Alterations in Places and Ages. 

Alberts Magnus, as I remember, with ſomewhat too much curioſity, 
and ſomewhat tranſported with too much fancifulneſs towards the In- 
Huences of the Heavenly Motions and Aſtrological Calculations, ſup- 
poſeth that Religion hath had its ſucceſſive Alterations and Seaſons ac- 
cording to certain Periodical Revolutions of the Planets: to the firlt 
Ages of the World he afſigns the Preſidency of Star» in matters of 

Religion, 
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Religion, and fo downward, — to (everal ſucceſſive aſſigned 
Periods, Thele are vain Conjectures, but they ſerve to explain what 
I mean, —_— That there may be ſucceſſive Alterations and Changes 
in the profeſſed Religion of the World in ſucceſſive Ages, and ſucceſlively 
in the ſame and other places of the World z whereby it will be hard to 
determin the Epocha of the Commencement of Mankind by any one Form 
or Shape of Religion profeſſed in the World; for there may be ſome 
Religion antecedent to that which to us in this Age appears to have been 
the ancienteſt, bur ſtill with this probable Conclution , That ſince Truth 
is more ancient than Errour, it ſeems, that if there were any Religion 
that was Primitive in the World, it was the true Religion and true 
Worſhip of the true God, and not Idolatry, or worſhipping of Men or 
Idols, or the Works of Nature: and conſequently, that although we had 
no Monuments extant of any Religion ancienter than Idolatry, yet we 
had no reaſon to conclude that that Idolatrous Religion was the moſt 
ancient, or coeval to the Origination of Mankind : but rather, that 
Mankind had an Exiſtence in the World much antecedent to ſuch Ido- 
latrous Worſhip, wherein the true God was for many Ages and Gene- 
rations truly worſhipped z and that partly by the ſubnilty of the Enemy 
of Mankind , partly by the apoſtacy and corruption of Humane Nature, 
and partly by the gradual decay of that true and ancient Tradition of 
the true Worſhip of the true God, Idolatry ahd Superſtition prevailed 
and obtained in the World, 

So that although it be a moſt certain Truth that Mankind had an Ori- 
gination, and was not without Beginning, yer the Evidence of the 
Origination of their Idolatry and Idolatrous Deities, is no ſufficient 
Proof or Evidence of the Origination of Mankind, 
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A Fifth Conſideration concerning the Decays eſpecially of the Humane 
Nature , and whether there be any ſuch Decays; and what may 
be collefted concerning the Origination of Man upon that Supps- 


ſition. 


His. Argument hath been excellently handled Ny Hakewel, 
I ſhall therefore be the ſhorter in it, yet ſomewhat T\ſhall ſay con- 
cerning It. 

Some of thoſe that have been inquiſitive into the Nature of Man have 
obſerved two things, which if they were true , would.certainly give us 
an irrefragable Argument againſt the Eternal Succeſſion of Mankind, | 
Viz, I, That the Ages of Men grow gradually ſhorter and hotter : 
2. That the Quantity of Humane Bodies was ordinarily heretofore much 
larger than they are now, and by a kind of = decay of that Na- 
tural Vigour and Strength they decline to a ſmaller Stature; Thus P/+- 
tarch inter placita Philoſophorum tells us out of wp , Nojtre «tatis 
homines priſcis comparatos infantium inftar eſſe ; and yet Empedecles lived 
[/ upon 
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upon the point of 2000 Years ſince, and P/utarch near 1500 Years ſince : 
and Pliny 1n the 7** Book of his Natural Hiltory, cap. 16. tells us the ſame, 
in plenum autem , cnntto mortaliam genert minoren indies fieri propemodum 
obſervatur , raroſque patribus proceriores , conſumente ubertate ſemimum ex- 
uſtione , in cnujus vices nune vergat &Vinm ; and lome Inſtances are given 
there and by the Additional Notes thereupon , of the great Sceletons of 
Mens Bodies found in ſeveral Ages, and that, Fam ante anxos mille vates 
ile Homerns non ceſſavit minora corpora mortalium quam priſca conqueri, 

And indeed it this natural Decreaſe of the Ages of Mens Lives and 
their Bodily Statures had held ſuch a proportion , 1t would not only avoid 
the poſhbility of an Erernal Succeiſion of Mankind , but would allo give 
vs a very late Epocha of their tirit Origination : For a very ancient Ori- 
ginal , accompanied with tuch a natural Decreaſe of Age and Stature 
by realon of that 1nicnſible but unintermitred decay of the ſtrength and 
ſtature vf Nature, would have long fince reduced Mankind to be bur 
Ephemeraes in duration, and littic other than Inſects 1n extent, or rather 
wholly detcrinined,and put a Period to the whole Species infinite Ages paſt, 

But it icems thar thel: are miſtaken complaints both of Empedocles and 
Homer ; for {urely in lo great a Period aS 2000 or 1500 Years clapled fince 
the derth of thote Men the exper;ment of that Decreaſe would have been 
much more obvious and ublervable than we find it at this day. And 
although rhe nature of Mankind and of other Creatures ſubje&t to cor- 
ruption , it left to it ſelf withour the continued Sutſidrum and Influence 
of the Divine Providence, would oon have faln into diſſolution per ſal- 
tum, and without- the inceſſant and corroding invaſions of fo long a 
time; yet that ſame- Power that firſt gave Being to things, hath ſup- 
ported their ſucceſſive Generations 1n the ſame ſtate and natural vigour 
that it ever had, abaring rhule accidental occurrences that Sin, Excels, 
and other occurrences have brought into things. 

Firſt therefore as touching the Decays of the Age of Man's Life z we 
do indecd learn from' the Sacred Scripture ( for no Humane Hiſtory 
reacherh io high) That the Lives of the Ancients were very long , eſpe- 
cially before and for ſome time atrer the Flood, and this the Divine 
Wiidom, Providence and Goodne's ordered for moſt excetlent Ends, 
namely, the Peopling of the New World, and that withour any other 
means than his own Wall, or at leaſt by means unknown to us: in r- 
phaxz« the Son of Shem the great Age of the Ancients was cut to halves, 
namely ro 440 Years; and 1in his Grand-child Peleg it was again cut to 
halves , for he lived but 242 Years; and it is alſo true that afterwards 
gradually to the days of Moſes the Lives of Men became ſhorter and ſhorter, 
tili they fixed in that common Period of the Life of Man of 70 or 80 
Years: and although it be true that the Hiſtories of former times give us 
ſome account of longer Lives of Men, as the Lives of Moſes, Aaaren, 
Phinchss and ſome others , and thuſe mentioned by Pliny, 1b. 9, cap. 48. 
and {ome 1n our own Experience; yet Moſes himſelf ſtates the ordinary 
Standard ot the Life of Man to be 70, or at moſt 80 Years. Pſa/, go. 10. 
2 $41, 19. 32,35. And this we ſhall find true upon the conſideration 
of the Chronological Account of the Years of = ancient Patriarchs 
and Kings that ſucceeded Moſes ; as likewiſe of the time that the Iſraelites 
lived 1n the Wilderneſs, all which that were twenty Years old and 4 

wards 
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wards at the coming into the Wildernels when' the Spies were ſent into 
Cnaan, which was ſhortly after their coming thither; all rhele I lay, 
cept Foſhua and Caleb , dyed within the 40 Years Peregrination in the 
ildernels: and at this ſtay the ordinary Age of Men hath beea for thele 
4000 Years, abating thole caſualties either of Diſeaſes or other Accidents 
that have (hortned the ordinary complete Ages of Mens Lanny 

2. As touching rhe Stature of Men, it muſt be agreed that in former 
Ages there have been Giants and Men of extraordinary Stature: ſome 
Inttances we have in the fame P/zzy and. other Heathen Authors , and 
many more in the Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament : But theſe were out of 
the ordinary and regular courle of Nature, 

Bur it ſeems that ordinarily 1n all Ages the Statures of Men have little 
differed from what they now are, though according to the difference 
of Climares and ſituations there hath been ordinatily and regularly a diffe- 
rence in the Stature of Men, many times Marſh-Countries, and hob that 
are of a temperate heat, producing Men of a larger ſize than Mountainous 
or thoſe Parts that are nearer the Sun, as ſome parts of Sp12 and Ga- 
licis, 

And that the ordinary Stature of Megs Bodies is much the ſame now 
as anciently in the ſame Places or Regions appears by undeniable Expe- 
rience: 1. The Bodies of the Egyptians that have been exſiccated intro 
Mummy, and lain ſome thouſands of Years, are found to have the ſame 
Stature or very little differing from what they now have, neither could 
they ſhrink into a ſhorter dimenſion by the length of time, conlidering 
that the Bones of all parts are joyned 1n their extremities, and could nor 
become ſhorter without putrefaction , which occurrs not in thole ex(ic- 
cated Bodies. | 

2. As the firlt pradtical Rudiments of Arithmetick were taken from 
the Parts of the Humane Body in the Numert primazis or Digitales, fo in 
Geometry it is evident that rhe firſt notation of Meaſures was taken from 
the Parts of the Body of Man, and very ancient both among the Hebrews, 
Greeks and Romans, and thele hold till the ſame proportion as they did 
anciently, E ; 

Theſe Meaſures according to the Fewiſh, Arabian and E2yptian Account 
are as followerh. 

6 Barley-corns make 1 Dzgrt. 

An inch conſilted of 8 Barley-corns, or which is all one, one Digir 
and + of a Digit. 

The P«/m conlilted of 3 Inches, or 4 Digits, or 24 Barley-corns, 
mentioned Exod. 25.25. BA 

Spithama, 2 Span conſiſted of 9 Inches, or 12 Digits; the half of a 
Cubit, namely, the utmolt extent between the extremity of the Thumb 
and the little Finger extended to their greateſt dimenhion, This was the 
Mcaſure of Azrons Brealt-plate. Exea. 28. 16. 

A Foot conſiſted of 4 Palms, or 12 Inches, or 16 Digits, or 96 Barley- 
corns, 

A Cubit, the interval between the Elbow and the extremity of the 
longeſt Finger; this was the &rdinary Cubit, it conliſted of 6 Palms, 
which allowing 3 Inches to a Palm 1s 18 Inches, or a Foot and a halt; 
vid, Kircher in Ocdips, Tom. 2, Claſſ. 8. where writing of the Feprian 
2 ubir, 
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Cubit, Habet autem omnis Cubitus ſex Palmos, & Palmius quatuor aigitos, 
+ Digitis ſex grana herdei, This was the uſual Moſaice! Legal Cubir 
which they uled in Meaſures of Building, the length of Eh»d"'s Dagger, 
Twadges 3.16, and that meaſure whereby the dimenſions of the Ark are 
meaſured: though beſides that common Cubit they had among the Fews 
and E:yptianganvo larger lorts of Cubits , one called Cubitus Regis, which 
was 3 Inches longer than the ordinary Cubit, and the other called Cu- 
bitws Geometricws, which was double to the common Cubir, viz. 3 Foot, 
or according to others, 6 common Cubits, v:z. 9 Foot. 

Theſe Meaſures according to the Roman or Latiz Account are as fol- 
loweth. 

4 Barley-corns breadth make 1 Dizz7. 

An inch [Uncia ] confiſted of 5 Barley-corns and 4 of a Barley-corn, 
or which is all one, the breadth of the Thumb, or , 1 Digit and + of a 
Digit, 

The Palm conſiſted of 3 Inches, or which is all one, of 4 Digits, or 


16 Barley-corns. 
Spithama , the Span conſiſted of 3 Palms, or 9 Inches, or 12 Digits, 


or 48 Barley-corns. 
Pes, a Foot conlilted of 4 Palms, or 12 Inches, or 16 Digits, or 64 


Barley-corns, 
Cubitws, a Cubit conſiſted of 6 Palms, or 18 Inches, or 24 Digits}, 


or 96 Barley-corns, 

Greſſus , a Step, two Foot and a half , in Greek Bu, 

Paſſms, a Pace , eonliſting of 2 Steps, or of 5 Foot according to the 
Reman Account, but according to the Greek Account 6 Roman Feet and * ; 
io that the Grecian Pace was longer than the Roman by a Foot and 
quarter. | 

Oreya, or a Fathom, the diſtance between the extremities of the Fingers 
of each Hand , the Arms being extended, which very near anſwers the 
length of any perlon from Head to Foot, and to reduce it to a certainty, 
the uſual eſtimate thereof is 6 Foot, Yiae de hac re Danielem Ange 
cratorem de Ponderibus & Menſurts. 

The uſual Computation according to a medium or proportion of the 
height of a Man is 6 Foot, or a regular Fathom, or 4 Cubits: So Yi 
truvins, Pes oft ſexta pars altituainits corperts , Cubities quarts: with this 
agrees Kircher , ubi ſupra; _Altitudo humans & quatuor communibis Cubitis 
E2yptiacts, wits quoqgue Cubitus ſex Palmis, Palmus quatwor aigitis, So that 
the ordinary height of a Man 1s 96 Digits which the ancient E2yprians 
eſtimated to be equal to that Myſtical Cubit among them tiled Paſſws /bidis, 
or the Trigon that the bis makes at every ſtep, conliſting of 3 laters, 
each 32 Digirs, amounring 1n all ro 96 Digits, the common Mealure of 
the procerity of a Man, or 4 common Cubits, 

Thete were the very ancient eſtimates of diſtances taken from the Parts 
of a Man, and their extent, namely, the Finger, the Thumb, the Span, 
the Cubit, the Fathom, the Foot, the Step, and thele were the eſtimates 
and reduction of them to knowa and certain Mealures, and theſe Pro- 
portions are [till , even in our Age, in Men that are of an ordinary ſta- 
ture: The Fingers breadth now as anciently 6 Barly-corns breadth, the 


+ Fingers or Palm about 3 Inches, the Span, the Cubir, the Foot, the 
rep, 
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Sep, the Fathom of rhe fame extent and dimenſion now as anciently, and 
the ordiqary eſtimate of a tall Man 6 Foot now as then: Witneſs our Qld 
Statute calicd Compoſitre Mnarum (+ Perticarum ; Tria grana hordei ficca 
rotwnda (12, in length) factunt pollicem , duodecirs pollices faciunt pedem, 
tres pedes factunt ulnam , quinque ule ox dimidiun faciunt perticams , qua- 
fdraginta pertice 1a longitudine & quatuor in {4titudine faciunt acram. Where- 
by we have very plain reaſon to conclude that Empeavcles and Pliny were 
miltaken touchjng the gradual diminution of Humane $rature , ſince 
thoie Mcalures that took their denomination and extent from the Parts 
ot Men held ancjently that extent and length that the yery ſame Parts ig 
Men hold in thele times, 

Aud truly if we look upon the progreſſive Growth and Perjods in 
Humane Natyre, as allo in all other perte Animals, they hold regularly 
the lame (tate and ordey as they held in the moſt remoxe Ages whereof 
we have any Memorial in Ancient Writings or Hiſtories, The lame time 
tor the Formative procels of the Humane Embryo now as is recorded to 
have been yliual in the times of Ariſtotle and Hippocrates, viz. ordinarily 
jn the beginning of the tenth Month. <Arifter, Hiſt, Animal. cap. 3, 4, 
Hippocrat, ae Garnibus , in fine, 

The proportion of Staxure the ſame now as ancieatly, they bred 
Teeth ar 5 Months, 4riftor. Hiſt. Animalium , 1, 3. cap. 10. ſhedding and 
new breeding of Teeth at 7 Years, Cenſerinw de Die Natali, cap, 14. and 
agiin breeding of the woviſſinz maxillares or genuint dentes at 20. Anfe, 
Hijt, Animal, 1, 2.cap.4. Art 5 Years of age in an ordinary growth the 
procerity 15 halt of that which will be attazoed at full age, Ar:ffot, de Ge- 
nerat, Animalium, 1. 1, cap. 18. though Pliny {, 7. cap. 16, aſſigns thax pra- 
portion to #rimatos or 3 Years of age, but miſtakenly, as ir leems. 

* The ordinary Period of the Humane Procreative Faculty in Males 65, 
or at moſt 79, jn Females 45 , of at molt 59. <Arifl, Hiſt. Animal, 1, 5. 
£47, I 4+ 

"Ihe ſeveral Periods of the Ages of the Life of Man according to Hip- 
pecrates divided into 7, viz, at 7, at 14, at 22, at 35, at 42, at GL, and 
trom thence tothe end of Life, which at molt is 8x or 84, upon the greateſt 
ordinary Account. Yide Rhodogin. l. 19. cap. 21. 

So that although the Humane Nature, as to that part of it that is Cor- 
poreal, is ſubje& to changes and corruptions, and nor of fo firm and ſtable 
a conſiitence as the Heavenly Bodies , and conſequently nor lo capable of 
a permanent and fixed conſtancy and continuation as they, yet by the 
conſtant and unintermitted Influx of the Divine Providence this cor- 
ruptible and mutable Nature of Mankind, yea ang of the other perfe& 
Animals, is admirably preſerved in the ſame meaſure of extent, regular 
procedure, and length of duration, as it hath been many Thouſands of 
Years fince, Indeed it may be poſlibly true, that Accidents, accidental 
Occurrences, Intemperance, ill and noxious Effiavis from the Earth, 
Waters, and intemperature of the Air, and other Accidents may in theſe 
latter Ages pf the World produce ſome ſuch Dileales and accidental Dil- 
orders as may poſſibly more iafeſt Mankind, and occaſion more Mortality 
than in former Ages. But as to the regular and ordinary gourle of Na- 
tural procedure and ſtate of things with Mankind, yea and other Animals, 


there ſeems to be little or no decay or varjation from what hath been 
formerly 
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formerly (abating that Concuſſion which the Pertection of the Humane 
Nature [uffered by the firſt Fall, and the ſhortning of Mens Lives, which 
is of another Conlideration.) 

And therefore I am not fo apt to atttibute that firm Conliltency of the 
Heavenly Bodies, their conſtant uninterrupted and invaried Motion , 
and thole other Indications of Permanency and Perpetuity, barely or 
ſingly to the ſingular and indifſoluble Texture of their Nature or Com- 
poſition , as to that inceſſant Influx and unintermitted Caulalicy of the 
Divine Power and Providence, which I foplainly fee conlerves almoſt 
an equal regularuy in the Motions, Proceſles, Succeſhon, and Condition 
of pocr, frail, Sublunary Bodies , which in their little Period belonging 
to their ſpecifical and individual Nature, have the ſame regularities and 
orders now as formerly, and in the whole Syſteme of their ſpecifical 
Nature preſerved in the ſucceſſive Individuals for many thoulands of 
years, obtain the ſame regularity, order, and method of Exiſtence, with- 
out decay, as it hath always held. 

This Suppoſition therefore of the gradual decay of theſtate of Humane 
Nature , though 7# hypotheſt it would (trongly infer a late Origination of 
Man, yet it is talle z#theſ#, and lo concludes nothing rouching the Argu- 
ment in hand, namely, the Origination of Mankind in ſome determinate 
Point of Finite Duration, 

An lIngenious Perſon, in a new Eſſay of Natural Philoſophy, Entituled, 
New Principles of Philoſophy, Part. 2. Cap. 22. tells us: That the Sun or 
Fiery Region'gains gradually upon the Inferior Elements, fo that the 
greateſt Declination of the Sun 1n the time of Hipparchus and Ptolemy was 
obſerved to be 23 deg. 52 mir. but is lince found to be reduced to 23 deg, 
30 mn. or 28min. which is a necellary Conſlequent of the Suns gradual 
approximation towards the Earth: And if that ſhould be (o, it were a 
neceſſary Argument of the Origination of the World, and with it of 
Mankind, within a certain Period of Time. But we muſt not be oyer 
haſty in allowing of that Polition , for every Day gives us Inſtances how 
ditficult it is exactly to find out the Diſtances of the Heavenly Bodies , 
Lines, and Motions, eſpecially when we come to mealure them by Mi- 
nutes, or Parts of Minutes, which cannot be effedted but by Mathe- 
marical Inſtruments, which can never reach to a perfect exactnels in this 
nature, 
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The Sixth Evidence of Fat proving Novitatem generis humani, 


namely , The Hiſtory of the Patres familiarum , and the Original 
Plantation of the Continents and Iſlands of the World. 


| ho Profane Authors and Hiſtorians we may find the Roots and Founders 
of many Kingdoms, Monarchies, and States, either by Victories, 
or by Emigrations, orby Inteſtine Commotions , or by common Conſent 
of the People or Inhabitants: Thus we tind the Foundation of the later 
States or Monarchies in that Conſtitution at leaſt wherein they now ſtand, 

or 
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or in ſome former Ages ſtood : As the Foundation of the Engliſh Monarchy 
in the Norman Conqueſt, and before that, the Foundations of the Saxo 
and Daniſh Monarchies in this Kingdom, in the old Hiſtories of Howveder , 
William of Ma/msbury, and others, The like might be found for the 
Foundation of the French, Spaniſh, and+ Daniſh Kingdoms, the Empire 
of Germany , of the Graz Sergmior , and others. And ancienter Hiſtories 
give us an account of the Foundation of the Roman Empire in Koxrulus , 
of the Grecian in Alexander , of the Perſian in Cyrus, of the Babylonian 
in Nabonaſſar , of the <A ſſyrian in Belics, Ninus, Semiramis, But yet, as 
is formerly obſerved , the Dilcovery of thele Originations of Civil Coa- 
litions into Kingdoms and Empires , do not lead us up to the Origination 
of Mankind, in the material Conſtituents of thele Kingdoms and Em- 
pires; for the Mcn that made up theſe Civil Bodies, or at lealt their 
Anceſtors , had a Being before, though perchance under a different form 
of Civil Government, or under {ome other Names or Governour : As 
the ſeveral States of Greece, before their coalition into one Kingdom 
under «Alexander , or Philip his Father , ſubliſted in ſeveral ſmaller Prin- 
cipalitics or Commonwealths, For theſe kind of Hiſtories, though they 
afford us the Inception of new Governors or Governments, the Capita 
Reviminum , yet they give us not the Capita Familiarum : For though 
Romulus , for Inſtance, laid the Foundation of the City and Monarchy 
of Rome , and became as it were the Parent of that City and State, yet 
he was not the Parent of the Men that were the material Conſtituents 
of it, for they were a Farrazo, or Collection of many people that had 
their Exiſtence long before in themſelves or their natural Progenitors. 
And upon the ſame account it 1s, that although many Hiftories , as 
Diodorus Siculus, Thucidides, Herodotus , and others, do give us ſome true 
and ſome fabulous Derivations of the Names of Places or Countries, from 
the Men that fecmed to be the Heads or Roots of thoſe Denominations , 
yet though they ſhould be all admitted to have truly given thoſe Deno- 
minations to thoſe Countries, it doth by no means follow, that they 
were the Parents of the Inhabitants thereof , but they were ſuch, as 
either by War, or Power, or Ele@ion of the People, preſided in thoſe 
places, and gave them thereupon their denomination. Thus they tell 
us, That Helen gave the denomination to that part of Greece which was 
called Helenica , and thoſe Grecians were called Helemiſte. Pela/pus was he 
that gave the denomination to the Peleſgi, another part of Greece, Latinus, 
to Latium and the Latins. Danaus, to another Cept of the Grectz2ns. Temes, 
the Son of Cygnus, to Tenedos, Cretas, to Creta and the Cretians, Italns, 
as ſome lay, to /taliaand the 1tal:ans, Rommlus , to Rome and the Romans, 
And infinite more ſuch Alluſions of Denominations of Conntries and 
People, from the Name of him that preſided either in the Army, or 
Colony, or Countrey unto which ſuch Denominations were after given : 
And yet Latinas, nor Pelaſous, nor Cretas, nor Helen, were any more 
the Natural Parents of all thoſe perions that were called Pelaſg/, or 
Cretenſes , or Heleniſte , or Latint ; than Romulas was the Natural Parent 
of all thoſe people that were the firſt Inhabitants of Rome , or of thoſe 
that were after Incorporated and Infranchiſed into that Name, City, 
or Government, Indeed theſe were ſuch perſons, as perchance were 


the Captains of thoſe Armies or Colonies that were commanded bythem, 
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or were ſuch as were the Heads or Founders of the Monarchies or King- 
doms that they thus founded , or ſuch as did ſwſtinere nomen & perſonam 
totins communtitatis, and thereby had the Power and Priviledge to give a 
Denomination to thoſe Countries or People they governed, calling them 
after their own Names: But they were not the Natural Roots, or com- 
mon Natural Parents of all them that bore their Denomination, though 
it may be very likely they had ſome Children of their own which might 
participate 1n that common Denomination. 

This therefore ſingly conſidered, namely, the Denomination of Peo- 
ple from ſome one Perlon , is not ſufficient to aſſure us that all thoſe 
Perions that bore that Denomination were derived by Natural Propa- 
gation from him whole Name they fo bear, but though it may be true 
that ſuch a Denomination may be communicated to ſuch only, as de- 
ſcended by Natural Propagation from him, as I ſhall hereafter inſtance, 
yet it may be otherwiſe : Therefore I have no reaſon to conclude , That 
whereloever I find a Society of Men bearing the Denomination of one 
Man, that that Man was the Natural Parent of thole that bear that 
Denomination , unleſs I have ſome better Evidence than Alluſion of 
Names , fince it is apparent in thele Hiſtories that it is otherwile, 

Upon this Realon it ſeems plain, that it will nor be poſſible from any 
Prophane Hiſtory to find the Original Parents of oy one Kingdom, 
much leſs of Mankind, It is very evident indeed, that by help of a 
continuation of Prophane Hiſtories or other common Monuments well 
kept together, the Genealogies and Ramifications of ſome ſingle Families 
even to a vaſt and numerous extenſion may be preſerved. But that will 
not do the buſineſs that I intend. For it is rare, and beyond Example 
in any Author that I know, that the entire and complete ahops <a - of 
the whole Deſcendeats of any particular Family is deduced down through 
the ſpace of a thouland Years laſt paſt , whereas ſuch Inſtances as muſt 
ſerve my turn muſt be ſuch as are at leaſt five thouſand Years old, or 
otherwile I ſhall fail in the application of this Topick now ia hand to 
the Matter in queſtion. 

It remains therefore that for Inſtances of ſuch Antiquity uſeful to my 
purpoſe I muſt reſort to the ancienteſt Hiſtory, namely, the Hiſtory of 
Moſes, which as it is a Hiſtory of rhe ancienteſt Times and Occurrences 
in the World, ſo it is a Hiſtory that was written at the greateſt diſtance 
from this Time, and neareſt ro the Times and Things whereof he writes 
no Hiſtory in the World being lo ancient as this by near eight hund 
Years, for (o long lived Moſes the Author of this Book before Homer the 
firit Prophane Hiſtorian that is extant. 

And if any Man fhall object againſt the competency of this Inſtance, 
x. Becauſe the ſame Adfoſes whom I uſe in this Topick is the perſon that 
aſſerts the thing de quo ambigitur , namely the firſt Production of Mankind, 
and therefore To e 15 incompetent in this Caſe: 2. Becauſe all that 
urge the Teſtimony of Hoſes urge him as infallible, divinely inſpired, 
and {o whatſoever he faith muſt not be contradicted; and upon ſuch a 
Suppoktion there were a compendious way of evincing the Queſtion 
in er of the Inception of Mankiad, by telling us that Hoſes who 
wrote by an infallible Spirit and Inſpiration, tells us that Mankind 
was Created by GOD about 6669 Years lince according to the Seventy 7 
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and (3 there nceds no farther Realon, nor can be anyfarther Controverlic 
touching It, | g T7 

To this | hill fay theſe things : That althaugh it is certain that 24oſer 
was [nipired by an Iafallible Spirit 1a whar he-wrote, and char be doth 
ja plain terms tell us thur Man was. at firſt Created by Almighty God, 
and theretore to me or any elſe that is ſatisfied of the Iofallible Authority 
of the Holy Scripture, this is ſufficient ro faristie that the truth is as 
Moſes ch informed us, and there aeeds no other Argument to lupport 
my Faith of rhe rrurh hereof : yer becauſe I am writing of thoſe Natural 
and Moral Evidences of this Truth that may be of ſtrength enaugh to 
evince the truth of rhis Aſſerrion , upon the apparent Moral Evidences of 
the credibility of the Writings of Meſes, I (hall here urge the Authority 
of Moſes. for the Proof of the Matters of Fat in queſtion as I would urgg 
Herodotus or Livy. ro prove a Matter of Fact alledged by them ; and ax 
this rime and in this Diſpute ſhall only uſe his Teſtimony as a Moral Evi- 
dence of the Truth he allerts, as an Evidence of Credibility. And as 1 
ſhall not exaR.a Subſcription ro the Truths he delivers upon the account 
of his Infallibility, fo it is not reaſon to deny tharx Credibility of what 
he relates , which would be allowed to a Prophane Author, eſpecially 
when it carries with itfiagly, without ghe contribution of the Suppalition 
of a Divine Authority, as great an evidence of rruth as any Hiltory in 
+e World bcſjdes, 

And as to that which is fajd , That the Suppoſition of the truth of 
what Afoſes alerts, 15 to ſuppoſe the thing controverted , becauſe Moſes 
aſſerts the Creation of Mankind ; I lay, rt. That I ſhall got ax all inſtance 
in that Aſfertion as rodetermin the Queſtion, bur oaly fo far forth as it 
is a Moral Evidence of the truth of ic, namely, That this was a thi 
believed near 4000 Years ſince by Wile Mea, tfuch as Moſes was, on 
by them that were much nearer to the time wherein the Origination of 
Mankind and thoſe other Matters of Fa& that are contributory ta the 
Proof thereof was tranſacted, and therefore in common Reaton muſt 
needs have a clearer Tradition and' Evidence of the eruth jn this matter 
than rhe Ages lo many thouſand Years after; bat this I ſhall reſerve to its 
proper place. 2. In this place I (hall not ar all jn(ift upon the Tradition 
of Moſes touching the Creation of Man, but only upon thole Hiſtorical 
Narratives delivered by Moſes relating to luch Marrers of Fa&t that were 
nearer his time, and (uch as he might very reaſonably know and deliver 
5 an Hiltoriographer z aamely, the Propagation of Mankind after the 
Flood, and the Reduction of moſt of the conſiderable Nations of the 
World to their ſeveral Rovtsor Parents by Natural Propagation, and the 
credibility of his Relation rouching it: Though even the credibility of 
this Relarion of his gives 2 great Evidence and Atteſtation , even upon 3 
Moral account,to what he writes couching the Creation of Man, and thoſe 
parts o6 the Hiſtory antecedent to the Flood. | 

The Sum therefore of the Ioſeical Hiſtory that I ſhall in this placg 
make ule of, is this: | 

1. That a Univerſal Flood was brought upon the Earth in the Year 
1656 after the (uppoled Creation of Man according to the Fewifſh Account, 
although the Septuagrnt allows a longer Period between the Creatjon aud 


the Flood, 
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2. That by that Univerſal Flood all Mankind were deſtroyed excepr 
cight perſons, namely, Noah, his Wife , his three Sons, Shem, Japher, 
and Hem, and their Wives. bn 

3- That all the Race of Mankind after this Flood , were derived by 
natural generation from theſe three Sons of Noh and their Wives. 

4. That the particular Deſcendents from theſe three Sons of Noab , 
are truly deſcribed and ſet forth in the 9th, 10), and 11 Chapters of 
Geneſis by their ſeveral Names, and drawn down from that Root to 
the filling and peopling of the whole Earth : Gey. 32. Theſe are the Fa. 
wulies of the Sons of Noah, after their Generations, in their Nations ; 
and by theſe were the Nations divided in the Earth after the Flood, 

5. Thar after the Flood, inthe time of Phaleg , the Languages of the 
World, eſpecially of the Families of Cham and jephet, were confounded, 
and the Nations proceeding from thete Families diiperied. 

6. That the Family of the 1ſraelires was deduced through theſe enſuing 
Patrlarchs, wv1z. 

Ser. 

por oi born two years after the Flood , Anno munds, 1658, 
Salah, 

Heber. 

Peleg. 

Ren, 

Sera, 

Nahor. 

Terah. 

Abram, 

Jſaac, 

Jacob marries Rachel and Leah , Anno mundi, 2192, 
Levi , and the Twelve Patriarchs. y 

Kohath. 

CLAmran, 

AMeſes, bornin the Year of the World, 2373. 

So that from the Flood to the Birch of Afeſes the Deſcendents from 
Facob grew into a | —_ Nation, for in the 80% Year of Moſes Life the 
Males of the Children of J/rae/, that were above 20 Years old, were 

; | above 600000, belides the Levites, and belides Women , and Children 
that were under 20 Years old , Numb. 2. 32. and this great Increaſe of 
this People happened within the compals of about 260 Years. And thus, 
according to the Fewiſh Account in the Holy Text, the Period between 
the Flood and the Exits of the People out of Egypt was about $00 Years: 
But indeed the Account of the S Fuagint , partly by the Interieftion of 
Ce/nan in the Genealogy, and partly by adding 100 Years to that Techno- 
gonis of the Patriarchs before Abrabam, have made the Period larger 
by 884 Years. So that according to that Account, the Exitus ex Egypto 
was at leaſt 1684 Years after the Flood, 

Now this Hiſtory of Meſes of the peopling of the World by the Poſte- 
rity of Noah, doth thele two things : 

I. It gives us.an Account of the Original of all the Nations in the 
World , not from bare alluſion of Names, nor from bare Coalitions into 


Civil Societies in which they were formed , as Remulns was the Founder 
Ol 
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of the Populus Romanus , and Pelaſpus of the Pelaſgi ; but it gives us the 
Account of their Origination by Propagation trom the Natural Roots 
and Parents of them. 2. Although notwithſtanding this Inſtance, it 
may be poſſible, that though the Natural Derivation of all Mankind was 
from Noah and his three Sons, yet the Progenitors or Anceſtors of Noah 
might have no Original, but might be Eternal, according to the Hypo- 
theſis of CAriſtotle : yet when I hnd the {ſame Author that gives me an 
Account of the Derivation of all the World from Noh and his three 
Sons, and that with molt clear evidence and credibility, it gives me a 
very great Moral Evidence of the truth of his Relation touching the firſt 
Origination of Man by Creation : For doubtlels both were derived to him 
by a conſtant Tradition from thoſe from whom he was deſcended, and ir 
is not reaſonable to ſuſpect the truth of the one, ſince we have a ſtron 
Moral Evidence for the truth of the other, namely, the General Flood, 
and the prelervation of Noah and his Family, and the derivation of all 
Mankind from him and his Sons: He that hath ſufficient reaſon to believe 
the Hiſtory touching the latter, will have little reaſon to doubt the truth 
of the Relation touching the Origination of Mankind, which as in it 
ſelf it ſeems reaſonable, and no other poſlible Suppolition to compals it 
but by a Supernatural Production , (o it hath a moſt excellent congruity 
with the ſubſequents of the Holy Hiſtory touching the Deſcendents from 
the firſt Man , the Flood, and the Re-peopling of the World from Noh. 

Now the Moral Evidences of the credibility and truth of this Hiſtory 
are theſe : 

1. Moſes that wrote it, had the beſt opportunity that could be to give 
a true Narrative of this Fact touching the Flood, and the Productions of 
Mankind by Generation from the Children of Noah: For, 1. It is evi- 
dent by the Writings of this' Man that he was a very Learned knowing 
Man , inquiſitive after all ſort of Learning; a Man in great Power and 
Eſteem in the Court of Ezypr, and after that a great Governour of a very 
great People, which he governed with admirable Wiſdom , and by this 
means had opportunity to furniſh himſelf with all Monuments and Evi- 
dences of Antiquity that might be conducible to the Diſcovery of former 
things , and his Learning , Judgment and Ability to make an excellent 
uſe of theſe helps was allo remarkable. Again, 2. He lived not far 
remote from the tranl.i&tion of theſe things that he wrote, in compariſon 
of the Writers or Hittorians of after Ages : He dyed above 500 Years 
before Homer lived , which yet is the ancienteſt Hitltorian that Greece af- , 
fords , 'and he lived «within the Period of 800 Years after the Flood and 
the diviſion of the World among the Polterity of Noah, Levy and other 
Hiſtorians give us an account of the Aﬀairs of Rome for above 600 Years 
before they were born, and many other Hiſtorians for a much longer 
time, and we give them credit, and certainly ſuch an Occurrence of ſuch 
remark as the Univerial Flood and the Re-peopling of the World muſt 
needs be freſh in memory for ſuch a Period of about 800 Years, eſpecially 
conſidering that the Peopling of the World was a gradual and ſucceſſive 
buſineſs, that mult needs prelerve its Memory even upon its own account, 
for it was ſtill current, and many were concerned in it in the preſer- 
vation of the laying the firſt Foundations ef their States and Republicks. 
3. As the Period or diſtance of time was not great, ſo if we ner 
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the longevity of Mens Lives in thole times, the Period was not much 
longer than three Generations, and (o the Tradition of things might be 
preierved freſh and certain unto the time of Hoſes without any great 
difficulty : For Shem that was an Eye-witnels of the Flood was contem- 
porary with Abraham , Abraham was contemporary with Jacob , Cohath 
the Son of Levi was contemporary with Faceb, and with Amram the Fa- 
ther of Moſes and Son of Cohath : So that the Tradition of the Flood, 
and all that ſucceeded , might be handed from Shem to _AMbrabam , from 
Abraham to Jacob, from Facob to Cohath , from him to Udwram , and from 
him to Moſes. 4. Beſides all this, without any more Hands 1n the deli- 
very of it over, it appears that cAbraham, Jſaac, Facob were great Men, 
had great Families and Wealth, were Men of great Note and Obſer- 
vation for their Learning and Knowledge, Men that had great Expectations, 
having a Promile of that Land to be given to their Poſterity, and al- 
though they kept Sheep and Cartel according to the cuſtom of thoſe 
Eaſtern Countries, yet they were great Princes, and Men of excellent 
Education : doubtlels Abraham inſtructed his Son in all the Knowledge 
that he had received by Tradition trom his Anceſtors, the like did 7ſaac, 
and after him Facob, And therefore it might very reaſonably be thought 
that the Traditions of former things were kept freſh and pure in this Line 
of Men, 

And though we have no Writings extant ancienter than Aoſes, yet 
probably in his time there might be Books, or at leaſt Monuments and 
Inſcriptions of things done betore his time, which might preſerve the 
Memory of things paſt as well as our Books donow : For it is not to be 
doubtei bur Writing was much ancienter than Aoſes his time, Fob 
ſpeaks of Writing as a thing in ule in his time, Jeb 19.23, 24. and Joſe- 
phws tells us of certain Pillars creed by Seth, wherein the Monuments 
of Learning and Hiſtory were prelerved , Joſeph. 4. 1. _Antiquitat. cap. 2. 
and Aſſes mentions Books written by others, either before or in his 
time. 

I very well know that Moſes had a greater means to know all thoſe 
things that to a Few or a Chriſtian are of greater weight than all theſe, 
namely, the Infallible Condu&t, Revelation and Inſpiration of the Divine 
Spirit : But the truth is, we are faln into an Age of many Chriſtians in 
Name and Profeſſion , that yet think it below them to believe upon that 
account without ſome farther Evidence that may fatishe their Reaſon 
I have therefore ſubjoyned thele and the following Conliderations to 
make it appear , That upon the bare account of Moral Evidence more 
15 to be (aid for the truth of the Hiſtory of Afoſes than may be ſaid for the 
truth of any other Hiſtory of things tranſated before the life of the 
Hiſtoriographer. 

2. Again, we uſually allow ſuch an Hiſtorian to be worthy of belief, 
even 1n thoſe things whereof we have no other Evidence than the Credit 
of the Hiſtorian, if we find many things delivered by him to have (o 
great an Evidence of Truth that they cannot well be doubted by any 
reaſonable Man. I will admit that Moſes delivers many things that were 
antecedent to him , and can have now no other Evidence than the Credit, 
Prudence, and Fidelity of the Hiſtorian himſelf, as touching the De- 
rivation of the Nations of the Earth from the ſeveral Sons of Noah, - 
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though poſſibly when he wrote there was « vigorous and authenrical 
Tradition or other authentick Evidence of the Truth of them, which 
it may be is now fo loſt that we have no other Evidence thereof but the 
bare Relation of Moſes (this I do for the preſent admit, though in the 
ſequel ir will appear that there are other concurrent or collateral Evi- 
dences that aſſert and atteſt it ) yet it is plain that the fame Moſes writes 
many things that have ſo undoubted and fo folid a Tradition afferting it, 
that no Man can doubt it that will not firſt deny his own Reaſon. As 
for inſtance, Can there be any doubt but that the Family of the 1ſraelites 
were derived from Abraham , Iſaac and Facob, and the 12 Patriarchs, that 
they were brought out of Ezypt under the Condu&@ of Moſes; that they 
lived in the Wilderneſs forty Years, and were there miraculouſly fed by 
Quails and Manna, fince this was written in that very Time and Age 
that could and would have contradidted it, if falle? Can there be any 
doubt but the Hiſtory of his making the Ark and the Tabernacle were 
true, ſince both continued for many hundred Years after « Can there be 
any doubt of the Hiſtory of the Fiery Serpents, and the Cure of their Biting 
by the Brazen Serpent, which continued in the Wildernels until the time 
of Hezekiah, which was many hundred Years after, with an unqueſtionable 
Tradition of the reaſon of 1ts Making « Can there be any doubt whe- 
ther he divided the Land of Cann, in ſuch manner ay is ſet down, in his 
life time , namely, to the two Tribes and a halt on the farther fide of 
Fordan ; and his Preicripts for the future dividing of the reſt, ſince it 
was enjoyed according to thoſe Preſcripts for many hundreds of Years 
after, and part of it until the.coming of Chriſt 2 Can there be any doubt 
that he gave theſe Laws Moral, Judicial and Ceremonial recorded by 
him, ſince thoſe very Laws have been for the ſpace of near two thoutand 
Years the very Rule and Model by which the Sacred and Civil Concerns 
of that People were always ruled and governed, and that in contem- 
plation of the ſame Law that was given by the Hand of Moſes, and fo 
recorded in his Books of Exedws, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy ? 
I ay we have not greater Evidence that there was ſuch a Man as Alfred, 
Eaward the Confeſlor, or william the Conqueror, or that there were ſuch 
Laws of the Confeſlor, ſuch a Survey of England called Doomſday made 
by william the Conqueror, ſuch an Abbey founded by him ia Memory 
of his Victory in Solles called Abbatia de Bello; fuch Laws made by H. tr. 
as are tranſcribed in the Red Book of the Exchequer under that name, 
ſuch a Charter of King Joh» made at Rexingmead, or ſuch a Charter as 
Magna Charta made by King, H. 3. than we have that there were ſuch 
Laws, ſuch Diſtributions ot the Land of Canzax, and ſuch things done 
in Egypt and the Wilderneſs as are recorded by Moſes, The Moral Evi- 
dence that ariſeth from this Conſideration is this; That lince in theſe 
things that are capable of an incomparable Evidence of Credibility in 
reſpec of the time wherein they were done (though very ancient, and 
exceeding the Age of any other Author ) we find ſuch indiſputable Evi- 
dence of Truth, we have reaſon to give credit to the ſame Author re- 
lating the Derivation and Beginning of Nations from the Sons of Neah, 
though in reſpe& of the greater Antiquity thereof we have not an 

other concurrent Teſtimony but that of Moſes: And the rather, thoug 


we have not thoſe other Evidences thereof, yet Hoſes might have as 
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unqueſtionable Evidences of the things tranſlated between his time and 
the Flood , which at the greateſt Account was' not above 1600 Years, 
but by the Jewiſh Account about 8e0 Years betore his time, as we now 
have of thole things which were tranſacted in the time of Moſes, which is 
above twice 1600 Years diſtant from our time. 

3. Beſides the Relation of the Traduction of the ſeveral Nations of the 
World from the Sons of Noah, delivered by Moſes in that ſhort Pedigree 
or Extra&, Gez. 10. we have very many probable Evidences of the con- 
ſent of all ſucceeding Ages to that Genealogy of the World, as, 1. The 
common Tradition of thoſe Ages that ſucceeded ſhortly after Moſes, which 
commonly eſteemed them fo delcended : 2. The Analogy of their leveral 
Names of the Countries wherein Moſes ſuppoled the firlt Fathers fixed, as 
Canaan, Miſraim or E2ypt, Chittim, Aſſur or Aſſyria , and infinite more of 
this kind which are not needful here to be remembred , ſince Bochart and 
thole that have tranſcribed out of him give us abundant Inſtances. Nei- 
ther is it reaſonable to object againlt this that which 1s before obſerved 
in relation to other Alluſions ot this kind, namely, That thoſe Deno- : 
minations of Places might not be ſo much from the Roots of thoſe 
Nations or Families, or trom the Captains or Governors that gave Names 
to thoſe Countries they conquered, becauſe the Hiſtorian Moſes gives 
us in exprels terms the reaſon of the Denominarion to be from the very 
Parental Roots of thoſe People or Families: and 2, Becaule thoſe Heads 
of Countries or Nations who were nearer to Moſes time gave the De- 
nomination to the Countries which in efte&t they peopled , as Edemites 
to the Poſterity of Edow, Ioabites and Ammonites to the Poſterity of 
the two Sons of Lot, Aladzan to the Polterity of Abraham by Keturah, 
and many more: And we have as great reaſon to luppole that thele grew 
and increaſed into great Nations in the time of AMeſes , lince the People 
of 1ſrael who deſcended from a later Stock than me of thele within the 
(pace of little more than 200 Years , increaſed into lo great a People, that 
in their going out of Ezypt their Males of above 20 Years old amounted 
to 600000, whereof ule will be made hereafter. 

The late Dilcovery of the vaſt Continent of America and Iſlands ad- 
jacent , which appears to be as populous with Men , and as well ſtored 
with Cattel almoſt as any part of Ewrope, Aſia, or Africa, hath occaſioned 
ſome difficulty and diſpute touching the Traduction of all Mankind from 
the two common Parents {uppoſed of all Mankind, namely Adam and 
Eve; but principally concerning the {ſtoring of the World with Men 
and Cattel from thoſe that the Sacred Hiſtory tells us were preſerved in 
the Ark. And the Objection runs thus : 

It ſeems apparent by all Geographical Deſcriptions of this lower 
World, that the whole Continent of Americas and the adjacent Iſles 
thereof are no way contiguous to any parts of Aſia , Europe, or CAfrica, 
but disjoyned from the ſame by huge and vaſt Oceans, divided from the 
Weſtern Coaſts of Europe and Africa by the valit /t/antick Ocean , from 
the North parts of Europe by the great Frozen Seas lying between it and 
Greenland, which ſeems to be the Northern Coaſt of America; from the 
North-eaſt part of Aſia, Tartary and Cathay by the Fretum Axian ; from 
the Eaſt parts of Ch:ns and the Philippine Iilands by the Oceanus Pacificus 


of above 2000 Leagues breadth, and 1s divided trom the great lately 
dii- 
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diſcovered 1{land ac! Fozo by the Straits of Mazelan, and that Ifland again 
divided from the uttermolt Southern Continent ( if any be) by a grear 
Sea, which though not formerly known to the Earopeans and Aſoatichs, 
being divided from 4/14 and Africa by the great /v4ian Qcean, yer bath 
been lately dilcovered by Ze Harre, TAY, 

Ir is allo evident that this vaſt Continent and the greateſt part of the 
Iſlands near adjacent to it ere well ſtored with Men, and Beaſts of. all 
forts; La$ims, in his Dilquiltition touching the Original of the Hwer:- 
cans, 18 his 8'* Obſervation gives us an account of above thirty Millions 
of © Americans deſtroyed by the Spaniards in thole Parts of Americe thar 
they have uſurped to their own Dominion, which is not the hundredth 
part of that great Continent, 

The Inhabitants of this Continent as they greatly differ among them- 
ſelves, ſo they extremely differ from the Aſtaticks, Europeans and Africans 
in their Language and Cuſtoms, they recognize no Original from thele 
Parts: it is true, they have (ome reſemblance of the Scythians or Tartars 
in ſome of their barbarous Cuſtoms, and ſome Words they have which 
ſeem to carry a congruity with Words of other Nations; Bur thele are 
but {lender Evidences to prove their Traduftion from 4a, Africa , or 
Europe , elpecially ſince no Monument 1s extant that gives an account of 
their Traduction or Migration thither, and the rather, becauſe it was 
a World wholly unknown to the Ewropeans, Africans and Aſiaticks, till the 
Diſcovery thereof made by _dmericws Veſputizs and Chriftopher Colunabres 
which is bur of late time. | 

Again, Aceſta tells us in his 4*> Book , Cap. 36. there arc divers porfe(t 
Animals of divers kinds in Americes which have nene of the ſame kind 
in Europe, Aſie or Africa, as their Pacos, Guanacos, and indian $ 
and on the other ſide, many ſp:cies of Birds and Beafts in thele Countries 
which are not found in Americs, 

And upon theſe Premiſſes they thus argue: | 

That fince by all Circumſtances it is apparent that America hath been 
very long inhabited, and poſlibly as long as any other Continent jn the 
World, and lince it is of all hands agreed that the ſuppoſed common Pa- 
rents of the relt of Mankind, Adam, Neah and his three Sons, had their H 1- 
birations in ſome Parts of 4ſi«, and fince we have no probable Evidence 
that any of their Deſcendents traduced the firſt Colonies of the Americas 
Plantations into Amerrca, being (o divided from the reſt of the World, 
the accels rhither ſo difficult, and Navigation the only means of ſuch 
a Migration being of a far later perfection chan what could anſwer” ſuch 
a Population of lo great a Continent ; That conſequently the Americars 
derive not their Original either from Adaw, or at leaſt not trom Noab; but 
either had an Eternal Succeſſon , or if they had a Beginuing , they were 
Aborigines , 20d multiplied from other common Stocks. than what the 
Moſaicel Hiſtory imports, 1's 

And although their Traditions in America be mingled with ſome things 
fabulous, yet they ſeem to favour this Concluſion. Some of them ac- 
knowledge the Creation of all —_ by God, and that He fixed certajn 
Arrows in the ground, and from thence the Original of Mankind came, 
de Lact. de origine gent, Americanorum , Obſervat. 6, Many of them have 
2 Tradition of a Flood , at leaft in the Continent of Camerice, which 

dil- 


———— _ 
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dilpcopled all the Countrey , and that out of the Lake Ti/ocaca the 
great God created at ſeveral places the common Pareats of Mankind ; 
ut Videre eft apud eundems, pag. 115, & 105. or that certain Men leapt 
out of a Cave called Picare Campo, or Tampo, and were the firlt Parents 
of Mankind, and therefore they hold the Tamb: the molt ancient of 
Mankind, 

Belides . if we could ſuppoſe that either ex i2duftria, or by accident 
{ome might pals the Seas from Africa, Aſia or Europe 1nto America, yet it 
is not eatily conceptible how Beaſts , eſpecially of prey, ſhould be tranl- 
ported into America through thole large Seas after the —_ neither 
15 it poſſible ro ſuppoſe that all the Beaſts of America, which are many 
of them wholly different in kind from thole of Europe, 4fts or <Aſrics, 
ſhould be condutted overt the Seas to be prelerved in the Ark, and after 
be tranſported again thither : and the improbability thereof 1s ſo much 
the greater , becauſe many of the perfe& Animals found in Americs. have 
none of-the ſame kind in Europe, Aſia or Africa, and & converſo, but are as 
it were appropriate to their proper Regions, though ſome there are that 
are common to America and the other Countries on this ſide. And there- 
fore either the Flood was not univerſal, or new Creations of Animals 
proper to America hapned there after the Floed. 

L an(wer to theſe difficulties : The Author of the Book called Preadamite 
hath ſer down certain Suppolitions , which _—_ they lalve the diffi. 
culties , yet they erols the tenor of the Moſaica! Hiſtory, v:1z, 

1. That Moſes in the Hiſtory of the Creation of Man doth not ſet down 
the Original of Mankind, hut only the Original or common Pareat of 
the Feweſh Nation: that Adam was not the firſt Man that was created, 
but there were very many Ages of Men before him that led tho 
greater part of the World long before the Creation of Adam: CON» 
!tequently, though Adam was the common Pareart of the Inhabitants of 
Paleſtine and many of the Countries adjacent, yer thoſe that peopled rhe 
tar greater part of the World , eſpecially the Parts of Amer:ics, were nor 
deicended from him, 

2. Thar the Flood in Nea/'s time, though it drowned the Deſcendents 
from Adam and the Countries inhabued by them, _— Paleſtine and 
{,1ne of the adjacent Countries, yet it was no Univerlal Deluge , bur 
rhe far greater part of the World and the Inhabitants thereof were fres 
from rhar Deluge, and conſequently that Neah and his three Sons were 
not the Capits familiarum of the whole Earth , bur only of thoſe Families 
and Nations that were Inhabitants in Paleſtine and (ome of the adjaceng 
Countries; and conſequently that many of the Countries of Europe, Afi 
and Africe, and the entire Continent and Iſlands of America were not 
overwhelmed with this —_ though poſſibly they might have their 
particular Deluges, as hapned in Greece and T; beſſal under Deacalion and 
Ogy2es: and in tavour of his Opinion alledgeth the long Compurations 
of the Egyptians, Babylontans and Chineſes; the vaſt Armics of Ninw , Se- 
mir amis , Zoroaſler and others, and the great extent of their Monarchies 
{uddenly after the Flood , which could not, as he ſuppoſeth, be fo (ud- 
denly propagated from Noah and his three Sons : Bur elpecially inſifts upon 
the,greatrels of the Continent of Hmerics and the Iflands thereof, the 


populouſneſs and great ſtore of Men and Animals, w hich could not be 
ji 
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ia any tolerable probability tranſported from Countries divided by ſuch 
great Seas from it. 

And likewiſe he inſiſts upon the Antiquity of the E2yp1445 Compu- 
rations , and upon that fond Reaſon of the Egyprian Prielt in Plato's Ti- 
mew , That Ezppt is the moſt ancient of the habitable World , becaule 
neither ſubje&t ro Total Inundations by reaton it hath na Shoars, nor 
to C-.nflagration becauſe of thEInundation of Nils: That conſequently 
Paleſtine and the Countries adjacent were. only drowned , but the upper 
Aſia from whence the Dove ferched his Olive-branch was never thereby 
totally overwhelmed, This 1s the principal Subject of his 4** Book of 
what he calls his Syſſema Theologicum. | 

If there were no other faulr in this Author, there is this one that readers 
him inexcuſable, In that he in all places of his Book pretends to own 
and maintain the Truth and Sacred Authority of the Moſaica/ Hiſtory, 
and ſeems ro maintain ſome of his Tenets by Scriptural Suffrage, and 
yer ſubltirutes ſuch Afertions as any Man, and much more the Ingenious 
Author himſelf could not, cannot chooſe bur ſee, thax if they were true 
would neceſſarily not only weaken but overthrow the Authority and 
Infallibiliry of rhe Sacred Scriptutes , at leaſt. where it ſeems to crols the 
Fabulous Traditions of the Zzyptian and Babylanien Antiquity, to which 
Fables he gives more credit than to the Holy Scriptures, and ſubmits the 
Authority of theſe to the Authority of thoſe : and while Fsde like he 
ſeems t9 kiſs thele Sacred Oracles, he perfidioully betrays their Authority, 
and draws their Truth as much as he can into ſuſpicion; Such a Dil- 
courſe had better become a pr gs Infdel, and is ſo much the 
worle , 1n that it is done {lily, by 1avidious Iaſinuations, ſ#b Amici 
womine: If he durſt have ſpoken out, he would have told us rotindly 
and plainly that the Eleven firſt Chapters of Geneſis. were but Fables ; 
That Geneſis 3. 20. where Eve "ig laid to be the Mother of all living 
That Ger. 9.19, 20. where it 1s ſaid, rhat all the high Hills that were 
under the whole Heavens were covered ; That Ges. 7, 23. where it is 
ſaid, that every living ſubſtance was deſtroyed which was upon the face 
of rhe Ground , both Man and Cattel and Creeping things and the Fowls 
of the Heaven, and Noch only remained alive and thole that were with 
him in the Ark, That Gez. 10.32, where it is ſaid; rhat theſe were the 
Families of the Sons of Noab after their Generations in their Nations, 
and by theſe were the Nations divided on the Earth after the Flood, are 
not to be believed, and are but meer Fitioas; This had become a Man 
of his Principles, bur he durſt not ipeak our. 

I ſhall not in this place undertake a particular Anſwer of all that this 
Man hath aid it is beſides my intention in this place to make (o large 
an excurſion, and many others have done it to my hand: only I may tay 
thus much, That a Man that gives {o much credit to the E2yprian, ps or 
and Grecian prodigious Traditions, in derogation of that very Scripture 
which this Man in Complement art leaft ſeems to venerate, might have 
remembred, That the Tradition of the Univerlal Flood hath obtained 
in all places ; even among the Americans themlielves, and that the Race of 
Mankind was thereby deſtroyed , except lome few that were preſerved : 
That che moſt [evere and obſerving Sect of the Philoſophers, namely the 
Sroicks , have conltantly held — 'q Deltructions of Mankind 

| by 
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by ſucceſſive Deluges and Conflagrations, and a new Peopling of the 
World ſucceſſively by the Power of God; That Ariffotle himlelf inli- 
nuates thoſe great Viciſſitudes, eſpecially of Deluges in thole Periodical 
reat Winters which he ſuppoſeth to have hapned , and for the future tv 
Rows ia this lower World, But of this hereafter. 

And although this Author in his 8* Chapter of his 4** Book gives us 
a computation of a declivity of 600 Perches from the Fountain of D«- 
aubiw until its fall into the Pontws Eauxinus, and (uppoleth the higheſt 
Mountains of Armenia, whereof Ararat where the Ark reſted was the 
higheſt, doth not exceed the perpendicular height of one Mile above the 
plain of the Earth, and therefore that an excels of 15 Cubits above 
Ararat would not reach the Head of Danwbins, or at Icalt the upper Plains 
of the Upper ſis , yet he might have remembred , That though it were 
2dmitted , that aſially the heighes of moſt Mountains do not exceed 42 
Mile in perpendicular height above their Ba, yet many Mountains are 
ſiruare in the more elevated parts of the Earth, and have the advantage 
thereby of the height of their Beſs: and poſſibly it will be found thats 
Baſis of the Mountains of Armenia is {ituate 1n higher ground than the 
Fountain of Darwbizs or Ewpbrates, So that an excels of 15 Cubits 
above their height muſt in all probability cover the Plain of the Upper 
Aſia. 
= , he might have remembred that Ezypr, that from the Authority 
of the Fable of the Egyptian Priclt is favoured by him with an immu- 
nity from Inundation, lyes much lower than the Plains of Paleſtine, yea 
than the Superficies of the Red Sex it (elf: And therefore the Water (that 
naturally keeps irs level, neither without a Miracle can loſe it ) which 
overflowed the whole Contiaent of Paleſtine, even to 15 Cubits above its 
higheſt Mountains, mult of —_ overflow E2ypt, which A4riftotle by 
impregnable Evidences concludes to be one of the loweſt Countries in the 
World, -and the very Preduction and Accretion of the Shme of Nilws; 
ſo that if the Flood covered Pulcitine , nothing but a Miracle could 
protect E2ype from it, 

The Author of the Dilſertation De «Atate CAlunat , cap. 12. though he 
reprehend the Preadamite, and contfutes the extravagancy of their Opi- 
nion, yet he {cems to mince the Univeriality of the Flood : MNullum ita- 
que relinquitur dubium , quin unnm tentum fucrit diluvinm, idque untver ſale, 
cujits apud emnes pene pentes extat memoria : Veriam hic minime probs gorum 
ſententiam qui totum terre globum its aquis tectum fuiſſe exiſtimant , ut null 
prorſus extares ejws portio ; ad hos effuctendum mult s debuiſſeut concurrere mira- 
culxe, Cum enim univerſe orbvis 4qut nou ſufficient ad obruendam tam alt? 
terram , etiamifi omnia maria ſiccentur ; debuiſſent vel plures aque creart, vel 
dicendum cums aliquibus , iſkam aquarum molem ex alitis cell orbibus decidiſſe, 
> demenrn finito dilute ad ſears ſuas revelaeſſe : Yerim hoe ef pie nugari, Deus 
non facit miraculs ſine cauſa; Quid opus erat mergere terras ubt nec olim fucre 
homtnes, ac ne nuac quidems ſunt? Stultum eft putare ante diluvium aded mul- 
tiplicatum: fuiſſe genu hominum, ut omnes terre angulos pervaſerit, cc, Ut 
vero dilevii inundationem ultra erbis habit ati terminges produc amus , nulla jubet 
ratio, tm prorſus abſurdum eft aicere , uwbi nulls hominun ſedes, illic etiam 
Ciguiſſe effects pane ſolis hominibus inflict. 

This indeed (alves the neceffity of drowning America and the greateſt 

part 
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part of the New habitable World, when it extends the Flood no farther 
than there were Mankind inhabiting, and confines thoſe Habitations 
poſſibly within the Circle of Syria and Meſopotamia, And (o all the 
Brutes that poſſibly in their firſt Creation were produced parſim through 
all the parts of the habitable World, as well in <America as <Aſis or 
Ewrope , were (afe and untouched, and all thoſe Birds and Fowl that were 
within 40 or 50 Miles of the Circalus dilwvii might ecalily preſerve them- ; 
ſelves by flight out of the extent of ir, yea and the Brutes and Birds 
which were out of that ſuppoſed narrow extent of Syri« and Meſops- 
tamia where the Flood prevailed , might ealily refurniſh the ſame Conti- 
nent after the ſubliding of the Flood , without the wonderful and diffi- 
cult including of their kinds within the Ark for their preſervation , which 
if this Snppolition hold, ſeems a needlels Inſtitutioa and Miracle by the 
wile God. Ger. 7.1. Therefore, I confeſs, I am no way ſatisfied with 
this Gratification of that Author to the Pre-Adamite. 

For firlt , although I take this Flood to be ſomewhat more than Na- 
tural, and a thing inſtituted by the Will of God , yet do I not eſteem 
it a thing purely Supernatural or Miraculous, neither do I ſuppoſe thoſe 
Waters created de novo, nor ſent out of the Orbs of Heaven to drown 
the Earth: I do not think the Face of the Earth and Waters were 
altogerher the ſame before the Univerſal Deluge, and after, but poſſibly 
the Face of the Earth was more evea than now it is, the Seas poſlibly 
more dilate and extended, and not ſo deep as now , the Waters poſſibly 
more than now, and in thoſe reſpe&s more capable of diffuſion over the. 
dry Land. For though there be many great variations in proceſs of 
time in the Sea and Land, yet it ſeems that a4 plurimum the Seas grow 
deeper, and eat lower into the Earth, and conſequently more dry Land 
is daily acquired, and the Seas grow narrower and deeper. 

Now to deliver this Suppoſition of an Univerſal Deluge from thoſe 
difficulties, and that neceffity of multiplication of Miracles , which that 
Author hath ſubſtituted , we are to conſider : 

1. That we are not to make our eſtimate of the quantity of Waters 
meerly by the Superficies of the Sea , but by its vaſt depth, which in 
ſome places is unfathomable, and by thoſe vaſt ſubterrancous Receptacles 
of Water which pour themſelves out in ſeveral great Ebullitions and 
Marine Springs: Neither is it altogether improbable that the Waters of 
the Sea, naturally tending downward, and being of a fluid ſearching 
conſiſtency , might in procels of time have worked themſelves even 
almoſt to the Center of the Eatth, and there reſiding in great and valt 
quantities , and poſſibly have in a manner undermined much of the ap- 
pearing Continent of the Earth: ſo that that which the Prophet fpeaketh 
may be true literally , Pſal. _—_ He hath founded it wpon the Seas, and 
eſtabliſhed it wpon the Floods : that there are greater Store-houſes of 
Water than appear viſible to the World. If we could ſuppoſe that the 
incumbent Superficies of the Earth ſhould ſubſide and prels upon thoſe 
Store-houles of Water within its bowels, it might afford a comperens 
ſtore to drown the Earth without a new Creation. _ f 

2. Again, we may caſily compute that the quantity of extenſion of 
the Body of the Air, even that which is commonly called the Atmoſphere, 


which at the loweſt acconnt extends ſevea Miles in height, might'by 
Bb 2 con- 
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condenſation into Water afford a competent ſtore for the drowning of 


the World, and yet be again rarified into the ſame dimenſion and con- 
ſiſtence which before it obtained : for there is that vicinity of Nature 
between thoſe two Elements, that we daily ſee conſiderable proportions 
of the one by condenſation changed into the other. 

3. When we conſider thoſe immenſe Inundations that are Annually, 
and with ſome conſtant equality occaſioned by great Rains, as for In- 
ſtance, in the River Ni/us, which by the Annual Rains in Erhropia 15 railed 
almoſt every Year twenty Cubits, and overflows a conſiderable part of 
Eeypt yearly berween the Months of June and Offober ; and the like Inun- 
dations yearly hapning by Periodical Showers in the great River of 
America called Orenoque , between May and September, whereby it rileth 
upright above 3o Foot, fo that many of the Iſlands and Plains at other 
times inhabited, are 20 Foot yearly at that time under Water. And 
when we lee that even the Ocean it lelf in its daily Tides, eſpecially thoſe 
that happen about the Equrnoxes, cauſed , as the Copernicans (ay, by the 
Interſections of the Annual and Diurgal Motions of the Earth, we 
need not have recourle to a new Creation of Waters to perform this 
Office of the Divine Providence and Juſtice z He might by a ſtronger 
elevation of Vapours, or by an extraordinary motion of the Seas perform 
his purpoſe; which though probably it might not at the ſame time 


* drown Aſia and America, yet by the ſucceſſive peragration of theſe Wa- 


ters they might drown the whole Earth, as the Inundation of Nilus by 
the Showers of Ethiopia make the Flood there a Month ſooner than it 
happegs in Zeypr. 

2, £ to he Second Obje&Qion, I do confels it to be moſt true, that 
the Univerſal Deluge was a Judgment upon the Old World for their 
intolerable degeneration from their Duty to God: But I do got think 
that was the only Reaſon thereof, for the Infinite Power of God might 
have deſtroyed thoſe Evil Men by a Peſtilence as well as by a Flood, 
withour detriment to the harmleſs Brutes or Birds : But as God Almighty 
is of Infinite Wiſdom, fo it is the high Prerogative of that Wiſdom to 
have variety of Excellent Ends in the ſame Action. I do really think 


, that this Univerſal Deluge was not only an a& of his Vengeance upon 


Evil Men, but poſſibly an a& of Goodneſs and Bounty to the very Con- 
ſtitution of this Inferior World , though the particulars thereof be hid 
from us. And if as ſome would have it , it ſhould be coextended only 
to the places that were then inhabited, and (o the Flood particular , yet 
moſt certain it would be, even in ſuch a particular Flood , many great 
Spots of Ground would be neceſſarily drowned where never any Men 
were, or inhabited, 

3- And it ſeems it is too haſtily concluded, That in the Period of 
1656, or as the Septuagint, whom he follows, 2256 Years between the 
Creation and the Flood, that only Paleſtize , Syria or Meſopotamia were 
inhabited: For conſidering the longevity of Mens Lives in that Period, 
a ſmall $kill in Arithmetical Calculation will render the Number of 
coexiſting Inhabitants of the Earth more than ſix times as many as would 
have hapned in 5000 Years, when Mens Ages were abridged to that 
ordinary dimenfion which now they have : and the ſtrait bounds of 5yris 


and Meſopotamia would not have beld one fortieth part of the — 
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all Europe, Aſis and Africe were not more than ſufficient for them : So 
that as the World grew full of Sin, fo it grew full of Men and Beaſts, and 
ſtood in need of a Deluge ro make room for its future Inhabitants. ' 

And this is as much as I ſhall ſay in this place, for the Vindication of 
the Poſſibility and Reaſonableneſs of the Univerſality of that Deluge 
recorded by Moſes. 

And if any fhall doubt of the Capacity of the Ark of Noah for the 
Reception of Brutes, Birds, and the Family of Noah, with the neceſſary 
Proviſions of Livelihood for them, let him but conſult Mr. Poole's Synopſis, 
and he will find that which may reaſonably ſatisfie him touching it. 

And now I ſhall briefly conſider the Method and Means aad Manner 
of the Peopling of CAmerice, and ſtoring that vaſt Countrey with Men 
and Beaſts and Birds, fo far forth as we may reaſonably conjecture. 

And herein I muſt confeſs that I only make an Abſtra or brief Col- 
lection of what hath been done to my hands by thoſe that had better 
Opportunities and Abilities to do itz as namely, Grotizs, Laetins , Breer- 
wood , Hornius , Joſephus Aceſta , Mr. John Webb, Martinizs and others, who 
have profeſſedly written, De origine pentium Americanarum. 

Firſt therefore , I ſhall conſider the Manner of Traduction of Men into 
America, 

Secondly, The Manner of Traduction of Brutes into Americas. 

Touching the Traduction of Mankind into Americe, I do ſuppoſe theſe 
things following : 

I+ That the Origination of the common Parents of the Humane Na- 
ture hapned in ſome part of Aſiz. 

2. That though the Origination of the common Parents of Mankind 
were in Aſia, yet ſome of their Deſcendents did come into CAme- 
YIEs, 

3. That ſuch Migration into Americe by the Deſcendents from Adam, 
was not only poſſibly, but fairly probable, notwithſtanding all the ob- 
jeted Difficulties. 

4. That the Migrations of the Deſcendents of Adam and Noch into 
America, was (ucceſlive, and interpolated. 

5. That although we cannot certainly define the Time or Manner of 
all theſe Migrations , yer many of them were long ſince, or, as we may 
reaſonably conjeure, ſome Thouſands of Years fince, but yet after the 
Univerſal Deluge. 

The Means of Tranſmigration of the Children or Deſcendents of 
Adam and Noah from Aſia into Americe muſt be either by Land or by Sea, 
or by both, and if by Sea, then it muſt be deſigned, and ex propoſito, or 
caſually. 

- of think it probable it may be all of theſe ways, but eſpecially by 
Iea. 

Touching the Tranſmigration by Land , it ſeems very difficult, becauſe 
though it may be poſlible that there may be ſome junctures between the 
North Continent of Americe and ſome part of Tartary, Ruſſia, or Muſcrvy, 
yet none are known, unle(s the Frozen Seas in thole Parts might be a 
means to tranſport Men thither , which is difficult to ſuppole , thoſe 
Parts being uopaſſable by reaſon of the great Snows that happen o far 
Northward: though ſome haye thought that Groenlazd is one - - 
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with America, and that in its fartheſt North-eaſt extent it is joyned to 
the Continent of £s about Fapan or Cathay ; fo that a Land-paſſage 
might be out of Af 1nto Greenland, and thence into Americs, But this 
is only conjectured, and not fully diſcovered to be lo. 

But however the Caſe now ſtands with the three known Parts of the 
World, in relation to its contiguity with the Continent of America; 
it is not impoſhble, bur in that long tract of 4000 Years at leaſt, which 
hath hapned ſince the Univerſal Deluge, there hath been great alterations 
in the a of the Sea and Earth : poſſibly there might be anciently 
Necks of Land that maintained paſſage and communication by Land 
between the rwo Continents. Many Inſtances of this kind are remem- 
bred by P/:ny, not only of the great MHantick Ifland mentioned by the 
Ez yptian Prieſt in Plato's Timews , of a great bigneſs, almoſt contiguous 
to the Weſtern parts of Spain and Africa, yet wholly ſwallowed up by 
that Ocean to which it hath given its Name of the cA1/antick Oceans 
which if true , might for ought we know afford & Paſſage from <Africs 
to «America by Land before that Submerlion , but alſo many more In- 
ſtances of the like Variations : thus he reports that S/cily. was ancicntly 
divided from /t«ly, Cyprus from Syria, Ewbea from Beotia, Vide Plin. 1. 2, 
cap. 88, 89,90,91. 

Strabo alſo in his firſt Book ſeems to referr the Straits or Apertures of 
the Zuxin and Mediterranean Seas to the like ſeparations made by the force 
of the Sea, and attributes thoſe great Floods and Inundations to the ele- 
vation and ſubliding of the Moles terreſtris, in theſe words, Reftat ut 
canſam adſcribamus ſolo , ſrve quod mari ſubeit , ſive quod inundatur ; potine 
tamen ei quod mari ſubeſt : hoc enim multo eſt mobilius , & quod ob humiditatens 
celerius mutari poſſit. Spiritus enim , hujnſmoai omnium rerum cauſa , ibi eff 
copieſior, Sed, ſicuti dixi, cauſa horum efficiens accidentium eſt , quod eadem ſola 
alias attolluntur, ali4s ſubſidunt : and he reſembles the ordinary Elevations 
and Depreſſions whereby the ordinary Fluxes and Refluxes are made, to 
the Ex(piration and Reſpiration of Animals, but thoſe greater and extraor- 
dinary Elevations and Depreſſions of the Earth to the greater Accidents; 
Nam diluvia , terremotus , eruptiones flatwam , cy twmores ſubiti terre in mars 
latentis , mare quoque extollunt ; < armay «a in ſe eadem terre , faciunt ut 
mare dimittatur, And it is no new or feignced Obſervation, That as the 
yolcans in the Land, as «Xin and Yeſwviss, raiſe up thoſe great Protu- 
berances which ſeem Natural Mountains, fo the like Yolcans or Fiery 
Eruptions happen ſometimes in the Land ſubjected to the Sea , whereby 
great quantities of Earth together with Fire are thrown up, and grow 
into Hlands, De quibus videſis Strabonem & Plinium in locks citatis, ® And 
if we may give credit to the ConjeQtures of Yerflegan, the Countries of 
England and France were formerly conjoyned, and after ſeparated by the Ir- 
ruption of the Sea between Dover and Calais, And therefore , although 
it may be that at this day there 1s no Land-paſlage from this Elder World 
unto that of America, yet within the tract of 4000 Years ſuch there 
might have been, whereby both Men and Beaſts , eſpecially from about 
Tartary or Chins might pals s' or between Norway or Finland and the 
Northern part of the American Continent. 

But we need not go (o far from home, acr reſort to the Ages of ancient 
times for the cyincing the great Changes that have been between the 
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fon and Lands s ſometimes by tempeſtuous Winds » ſometimes by Earth- jo 
quakes, ſometimes, and that moſt commonly, by the working of the Sea, 


by caſting up Silt and Sand, and by ME thereby wrought ; 
elegantly delcribed by Quid, 15. Metamorph, | 


-- gg 


Vids ego quod furrat quondam ſolidiſſina tellus 
Eſje fretum , vidi fattas ex equore terras ; 

Et procul a pelago conche jacuere marine, 

Et vetws invents eft in montibus anchora ſunmir, 
Quodque fuit campiu , vallens decwr ſus aquarum 
Fecit , & elwvie mons eft deayitus tn aquor, 
Eque paludoſa ſiccis hummus aret arenis, 


The Inſtances of latter Diſcoveries which make eyident this various 
ſtate of the Globe of Earth and Water, thus deſcribed by the Poet , are 
among, others thoſe that follow. | 

1. Some Towns that were ancjently Havens and Ports where Ships 
did ride, are now by exaggeration of Sand between thoſe Towns and 
the Seca, converted into rm Land 2, 3, 4 Miles diſtant from the Sea, 
ſuch was 5* Omer in Flanders, Old Rummney in Kent, Rye in Suffolk ; wide 
Mr. Dugdale his Hiſtory of Draining , pg. 173. and the. Authors there 
cited by him, | 

2. Home whole Countries, as well as the Egyptian Delts, recovered to 
be dry Land, partly by the exaggeration of Sand by the Sea or the out- 
falls of great Rivers; thus the whole Country of Hollapd ſeems to be 
an Accretion partly by the Sea, partly by the River &hine, Dagdale ibid, 

« 13» 

F 3- Some great Continents and Tradts of Ground were anciently firm 
Land, and full of great Woods that could not havele(s time than 500 Years 
continuance, and yet were afterwards reduced again into the Dominion 
of the Ocean , and after all that re-reduced into firm Land, leaving 
the infallible Signatures of thele ſeveral Changes , though the precile 
times thereof excced the Memory of any Men slive; Inſtances whereof 
are as follow, 

In the great Level near Thoray, (cveral Trees of Oak and Firr, ſome 
ſevered from their Roots , others joyned to their Roots which ſtand-in 
firm Earth below the Moor, and 1n all probability have lain there hun- 
dreds of Years, till covered by the inundation of the freſh and falt Waters, 
and the Silt and Mooriſh Earth exaggerated upon them ; and the like 
monuments of great Trees buried in great quantities zn the Ifle of 4x- 
holm about 3 Foot, and. ſome 5 Foot under ground, whereof there are 
multjtudes ; ſome Oaks of 5 Yards in compals, Firr-Frees of 30 Fog 
long. Fide Dupd, ubi ſupra, Pag. 141,171, 

Mr, Ray in his Ingenious Oblervations upon his Travels in the Nether. 
lands, oc. pag. 6. gives us the like account of great quantities of ſub» 
terraneous Woods, lying 19 and 20 Ells below the Superficies of the 
Ground, proſtrate towards the Eaſt, which are ſuppoſed to be anciently 
thrown down by the irruption of the Sea and ſtrong Weſtern Winds, 
which yet now, and for all the time of the Memory of Man or Hiſtory 
extant, are firm Land, namely, Bruges in Flanders, 7 

But 
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But thar one Inſtance is inſtar omnium , remembred by Mr. Dugdale, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 192, but of known and notorious truth , the Sceleton of a 
great Sex-fiſh above 20 Foot long found in the Downs or Uplands of 
C:mmincton in Huntingdonſhire , very far diſtant from the Sea, which is 
an unqueſtionable Evidence that the Sea was ſometime Maſter of that 
Tract of Ground. 

4. Touching the Conche marine of ſeveral forts, it is moſt unqueſtiona- 
ble; I retcrr my lelf herein to the Relation of Mr. Ray, «61 ſupra, Pag.114, 
> ſeqq. wherein he gives us an account of thefe Petrified Shells tound in 
great quantities within Continents at a vaſt diſtance from the Sea , and 
tome Shells that are found in rhe Continent , which are ſtrangers in the 
Ports of the Sea conterminous to thoſe Continents, 

There are two Opinions concerning the Origination of theſe Pe-. 
trified Shells; 1. Of thoſe that have thought ( and with great proba- 
bility) that theſe were left in thoſe places by the Sea, cither by the Uni. 
verſal Deluge, or that really the Sea did poſſels thoſe places where it left 
theſe Relicks and Memorials of it (elf upon its recels to a more ſetled 
Channel. And certainly if this be ſv, we mult needs ſuppoſe anciently 
another Face of the Sea and Earth than what now is, poſſibly many of 
theſe Vallies and lower grounds might be entirely Sea, and the Hills 
and Mountains, and other Prominences of the Earth where theſe Petri. 
fied Shells are often found , being the Shoars of that great Ocean in thoſe 
elder times, rhoſe Shells were there caſt up, as they are at this day upon 
the Shoars. 

The ſecond Opinion is of thoſe that think that theſe Conche or Petri- 
fied Shells were no other than the Zuſis nature , the Effects of the Pla» 
ſtick power of the Earth, 1. Becaule they are found at ſuch great 
diſtances from the Sea: 2, Becaule they are many times of ſuch a kind 
of Fabrick as are not to be found in thole parts of the Sea that is con- 
terminous to thoſe Continents where they are found, ſome are found in 
the middle of Germany , 200 Miles diſtant from the Sea at the neareſt, 
Scallop-1hells are found in the Ditches of Antwerp, and yet they are rarely 
to be gotten on the Sea or Sea-ſhoar nearer than Gallicia in Spain : 3. Be- 
cauſe rhele Shells are ordinarily filled with Stone (uitable ro the Stone of 
rhole places where = are found, Thele and the like Reaſons, though 
nor evidently concludent againſt the former Suppoſitien, yer haye 1n- 
duced many Learned Men to attribute theſe Phenemena to the Plaſtick 
power of the Earth. 

For my own part, I have ſeen ſuch apparent Evidences in and near 
the place where I live of things of this nature, that I am ſatisfied rhat 
many of them are but the Relicks of Fiſh-ſhells left by the Sea, and there 
in length of time actually Petrified, and the Inſtance of the great Fiſh- 
ſceleton found at Cammington ſeems an undeniable Evidence thereof. And 
I remember in my youth, in the Liſne of a Rock at Xingſcote in Gloceſter- 
ſhire, I found at leaſt a Buſhel of Petrified Cockles aually diſtin one 
from another, each near as big as my Fiſt : and at Adaerly, mentioned by 
Mr. Cambden, about 40 or 50 Years fince thoſe Configurations of great 
Shells in Stones were frequently found, and tor their curiolity, as many 
as could be found were taken up by ſeveral perſons and carried away ; 


ſince which time, for above 20 Years laſt paſt , there are none , or very 
few 
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few tound; which neverthelels if they had been. the Produ& of the 
Plaſtick power of the Earth , would have been Annually re-produced. 
And yet I do think that all theſe Petrifications are not always nece(- 
farily the Monuments of the Sea poſlefſing thoſe places as its conſtant or 
uſual Seat, but that many of thole Shells ariſe de novo, not barely from 
the Plaſtick power of the Earth ( as ſome Inſetts and Vegetables ariſe 
(pontaneoully) but from certain Seminal Ferments brought thither, 
which are as it were the Semmim of their production. And theſe Seminal 
Ferments were firlt in the Sea and Sea-Waters, and might by many means 
by brought into thoſe new parts of firm Land, 1. By the Univerſal 
Deluge, 2. By the various mutable ſtations of the Land , and fluxes of 
the Sea; 3. By elevation of thoſe Seminal Ferments from the Sea or ſome 
deliccared places thereot, by the heat of the Sun, and diſcharging them 
by Rain upon leveral parts of the dry Land, and where Mbly thoſe 


* Seminal Ferments might be digeſted and ripened gradually into theſe 


Configurations. But touching theſe kinds of Serninal Ferments, and 
their Energy, more will be faid hereafter. , | 

By this digreſſion I mean but thus much, namely, That we can by 
no means realonably ſuppoſe the Face, Figure, Poſition and Diſpoſition 
of the Sea and dry Land to be the ſame anciently as now , but there might 
then be Sea where there is now dry Land, and dry Land where there 
1s now Scaz and that there might have been in former times Necks of 
Land, whereby communication between the parts of the Earth, and 
mutual paſſage and re-paſſage for Men and Animals might have been, 
which in long proceſs of time within a Period of 4000 Years may have 
been ſince altered: That thoſe parts of 4/14 and Americe which are now. 
dis-joyned by the interluency of the Sea, might have been formerly in 
ſome Age of the World contiguous to each other ; and thoſe Spots of 
Ground, namely, the Philippine Iflands, and others that are now crums« 
bled into {mall Ilands, might anciently have been one entire Continear. 
And if in places that have been long inhabited, and oblerved by Men, 
theſe mutations have happened as are apparent to our very Senſes , yet 
the preciſe Times, Manner and Circumſtances thereof are _—_— loſt to 
us, as in divers parts of Ewrope 15 apparent : much more the like Changes 
may happen in thoſe remote and vaſt Marine Tracts which have been _ 
unknown and unobſerved , and ſcarce poſſible to be oblerved by Mankind, 
as in the Scythian , Atlantick , Pacifick, and other Northern and Southern 
parts of the Seas. 

Touching the Second Means, namely, the Paſſage by Sea, It ſeems. 
very probable that the greateſt and readieſt means of the migration of 
Colonies or Plantations into the Weſtern World from the Eaſtern, was 
by Sea, and the help of Navigation z whereot much might be caſual , by 
Tempeſts or contrary Winds, but ſome and the more principal might be, 
ex inſlituto > induſtria, 

Navigation, and the uſe of Ships is of that great Antiquity, that it is 
difficult to aſſign whea it began to be in ule. 

It ſeems probable that it was not unknown to the Old World before , 
the Flood, and yet not in thar perfection that it was after , their Vellels 
being not reduced to that perfection as to endure a wide Sea, ſuch as the 
Univerſal Deluge was, neither were they probably fitted with ſuch Stores 
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as might be requiſite for ſo long and onexpetted a Navigation as the 
Flood laſted. 

But the Ark of Noh was certainly a moſt exact piece of Architecture, 
and might give a Pattern or Inſtruction for Vellels of great burthen , and 
very probably ſince that time the skill of Making and Navigating of Ships 
was much ripened and improved, 

If we conſult the Heatheniſh Hiſtories, we ſhall find Navigation very 
ancient among the Grecians , but elpecially among the Phenicians, Tyrians, 
and Carthaginians, 

Polydore Virgil , de Inventione Rerwm, 1. 3.cap. 15. and before him, Pliny 
in his Natural Hiſtory, /:6. 5. cap. 57. gives us an Account of the leveral 
Inventors of the various forms and appendants of Shipping and Navi- 
gation, but yet the thing it ſelf they carry up to higher Memorials, the 
Navigation of the Argonauts to Colchus for the Golden Fleece, being one 
of the famous Epoche of the Grecian Computation, happened in about the 
1100 Year after the Flood according to the Jewiſh Account, and above 
200 Years before them Danaws ſailed out of Egypt into Greece , Shipping 
being there in ule long before. 

That although we find not expreſs mention of the Pyxi« Namtica or 
Magnet for many Years after mention of the Uſe of Navigation, yet the 
fame Author tells us that the Phenicians ſteered their Courle by the Obſer- 
vation of the Stars. 

But we have a better and ancienter Account of the uſe and frequency 
and antiquity of Navigation in the Sacred Scriptures : Jacob died about 
600 Years after the Flood , mentions Ships and Havens for Shipping as 
things well known , and particularly Zidez, as a great Port of Shipping, 
where Zebulen's Lot was to be caſt, Ger. 49.13. Balaam allo in the time 
of Moſes mentions the Ships of Chettim: or Greece as a known thing, Namb, 
24- 24+ again, in the Reign of Solomon , the Tyrians are taken notice of to 
be expert Sea-men, that Solvmen had a Navy upon the Coaſt of the Red 
See, that from thence he with the Tyria»s made long and great Voyages 
to Ophir and Tarſbiſh ( places, as it ſeems moſt probably, in the Eaſt 7nais, 
not in Africs or America, as ſome have thought) and thence brought 
Gold and other Commodities once 1n three Years. 2 Chros. 8, 18, 9, 21. 

And how ſedulous and induſtrious all Maritim Coaſts were in ad- 
vancing of Navigation, in IS of Shipping , in Merchandizing 
and Trading, in ſearching out and ſubduing Forein Countries, when 
either they were afflicted at home by War, or grew over-populous , the 
Hiſtories of all ſucceeding Ages of the Grecians and Perſians, of the Ty- 
rians, Phenicians and Carthaginians , of the Remens and Egyptians , of the 
Seres or Chineſes; and in later times , of the Yenetians, Sicilians, Rhodians, 
Spaniſh , Datch , French and Engliſh give us a large Account, 

And therefore as later Years, have given us of this Age witnels, cf 
the Tranſplantations to America from Spain, France , Portugal , England, 
Scotland , Holland, and ſome Ages before that have given Inſtances ot 
Tranſplantations from Norway into Greenland and Jeeland ; fo it ſeems not 
only poſſible , but very probable, that either by Caſualry and Tempelt, 
or by Inteation and Detign , either out of lucre of Gold , or for disbur- 
thening of the Countries furcharged with multitude of Inhabitants , or 


by greatne(s of Mind, affeting Noble Undertakings, or by reaſon 0f 
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Hardſhip, Oppreſſhoa and Wars at home, or by ſome or all of theſe ways, 
ſeveral parts of this great Continent at ſeveral times have been planted 
with Inhabicants, which in proceſs of time have multiplied into thoſe 
many Nativvs, and have forgotten their Original, and the Manners, 
Religion or Cultoms of thoſe People from whom they were derived in 
Europe, Aſiz, or Africa, And (urely we have reaſon to believe that we 
of this Iſland are not Aborigines, but came hither by Migrations, Colo- 
nies, or Planrations from other parts of the World, yet were it not for 
the help of Hiſtorical Monuments, we ſhould have forgotten who inha- 
bited this 1{]1nd fix or leven hundred Years ago: yea, and cotwithſtanding 
all theſe Hiſtorical helps, we have no Authentick Tradition that can 
give us any tolerab'e Account before the time of Julius Ceſar , much leſs 
of the firlt P'antation of this Iſland: for as to the Story of Brate and his 
Company, we have bur little eviderice of the truth of it, and if it were 
never (0 true, vet it doth not prove it uninhabired before. | 

Now thoic Countries in Af or Ewrope that with greateſt probability 
firſt peopied '_fmerica, ſeem to be 2. The Broreſh; 2. The Norwegians ; 
3- The Tartars or Scythians; 4. The Phenicians and Carthaginians ; 
5. The C/hme/rs or Seri, I do not at all mention the late Migrations of 
the Speniſh, French , Portugals , Dutch , Ergliſh , or Scottiſh , but thoſe of a 
more ancient Edition. | 

1. Touching the Bruſh Migration, recorded by D* Powel, ſub anne 
1170, 'who rells us, That Maar one of the Sous of Owen Gwenith went 
pver twice into the Northern Coaſts of Americe, and made there a Bri:iſþ 
Plantation, who though 1n procels of time much degenerared from 
their Nature, Language, Cuſtoms and Religion, yet retained ſome 
Monuments of all, Thus 1s at large prolecuted by Zaetixs in his ſecond 
Obſervation, who gives us many Relemblances in ſome principal Words 
between the Language of them and the Cambro- Britains, 

2. Touching the Migration of the Norwegians, Hugo Grotius hath made 
ſome conlidcrable Oblervations, which thuugh not altogether approved 
by Leerins, yet he willingly grants that /cel/and, and ſome part of Groen- 
land were vilied and planted by Ericus Rufus , ſub anno Chriſti 982, and 
the Chriſtian Religion there planted, and probably from thence Colonies 
were traduced jnto the Northern parts of America, 

3. Touching the Migration of a conſiderable number of Tarters and 
Seythians io the North-eaſt part of the Continent of Americs, over the 
Fretum An:a4n, Laetins ſeems to lay much ſtreſs upon it, partly in reſpe& 
of the eafine(s and ſhortneſs of that Paſſage from Nove Zembls and the 
fartheſt North-caſt part of Tar:ary over that narrow Sea, and partly by 
reaſon of the congruity of the Barbarous Cuſtoms of the Awericeps and 
Scythians , and ſome other Indications of that kind. 

4. Touching the Migration of the Phenicians and Carthaginians, cſpe- 
cially into the South-eaſt part of the Continent of America, as Mexico 
and Braſs”, Hornius thinks it probable upon many accounts; 1. Upon the 
great $kill and long praQtice of Navigation, and the multitude of 
Shipping of the Fhenrcrans and Certhagintans, 2, Upon the Accommo- 
dation of the part of Carthage and other Africa Ports bordering upon the 
Mediterranean Sea, tomake their Voyages Weſtward , and the great ad- 
vantage of the conſtant Eaſterly Wind , =_ makes the Voyage t9 —_— 
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and Braſil more eafie, 3. Upon ſome ancient Hiſtories iatimating the 
progrels of the Phenician and Carthaginiax Fleets into ſome Iſlands and 
Continents in or near the Atlantick Ocean. 4. From the Analogy of many 
Words, and Names of Places with the Carthaginian Language , all which, 
and much more to this purpole may be ſcen in the Book ot George Horne, 
de Originibus CAmericanis, 5, And laſtly, much of the Origination of 
the <Americaxs (cems to be attributable to the Migrations of the Ser or 
Sinenſes from the Eaſtern parts of China and the Philippine Iilands, from 
the Iſlands of Berneo, and the Adolucca's, and Fapan, through the Mare 
Pacificums into the Weſtern part of the Continent of Americas; which 
though it be a _ Ocean of above 2000 Leagues, between the Philip- 
ine Iſlands and the Welt of the American Continent, and the paſlage 
thither difficult in reſpe& of conſtant Eaſterly Winds between the Tro- 
picks, yet many Reaſons ſeem to induce a likelihood of Plantations from 
thence, 1, In reipe& of the Antiquity of the __ China, which 
if we believe M* webb was the fir led after the Univerlal Deluge, 
chat the Ark there firſt reſted upon that trat of Mountains that eaviron 
2 great part of China; that Sem the Son of Noh firit (etled there, that 
it 1s the moſt Ancient and Primitive Language, that by means of the 
Antiquity and Setledneſs of this dMenerchy, having continued in its 
entireneis ever fince the Univerſal Deluge, it is moſt probable that the 
Weſtern Continent was peopled from theace. 2. Becanſe they were the 
greateſt Maſters of Shipping , and beſt skilled in Navigation of an 
of the World, that the F/x# Nautica was there known and uſe 
before the knowledge thereof in Ewrope. 3. The many Iſlands oa the 
South-eaſt and South part of Chize, as Borneo, Java, Gilolo, Celcbes and 
others near the Equator are dis-joyned but by very narrow Seas, not 
much broader than thoſe between England and France, from the Neck 
of Land called Terra des Papos or Nova Guinea ; and Nova Hollandis, 
which is now diſcovered to be ar leaſt in ſome parts disjoyned from the 
more Southern Continent by a great Sea, but thought to have been 
anciently part of the Southern Continent, and poſlibly ſo it may con- 
tinue in ſome parts thereof. 

Upon theſe and the like probabilities it may ſeem reaſonable to con- 
clude, 1. That the _AHmerrcans had their Original from the Inhabitants 
of Eurepe , Aſie and frice, that tranſmigrated into that Continent either 
intentionally, or caſually, or both. 2. That thole Migrations were not 
of any one ſingle Nation or People , but from many or divers Nations. 
3. That theſs Migrations were not altogether, or at one time, but ſuc- 
ceſſively in ſeveral Ages, ſome earlier, ſome later. 4. That therefore 
it is impoſſible to determin the Time or firſt Epocha of ſuch Migrations, 
but only that they were all ſince the Univerial Deluge , which is aow 
above 4000 Years ſince: Some Migrations might be within two, three, 
or four hundred Years after the Flood , ſome later , according to various 
Accidents , but it is no way probable that the earlieſt Migration thither 
was leſs diſtant than 1000 Years from this time, 5. That if we ſhould 
admit that the firſt Migration thither were above 200 Years lince, of 
an hundred Pairs they might eaſily propagate a number competent 
enough to people all that vaſt Continent. 6. That ir ſeems that ſince 


the laſt of theſe ancient Migrations, ſuppoſe that of Aadec and his 
Britons. 
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Britons, until our late Migrations by the Spaniards, French, Engliſh, Dutch 
and ScotgÞ, there probably interceded an interval of ar leaſt four or five 
hundred Years, 1n all which interval the Commerce and Communi- 
cation between Exrope or Aſta, and Americe, hath as it were lept, and 
been forgotren both by them and us, 7. That in that interval of 500 
Years or thereabouts in all Parts , but in ſome Parts far ter, there 
mult in all probability happen a great forgerfulneſs of cheir Original, 
a great ys ny trom the Primitive Civility, Religion and Cuftoms 
of thoſe places from whence they were firſt derived, a ferine and ne- 
ceſſitous kind of Lite, a converſatioa with thoſe that having been 
long there were faln into a more barbarous habit of Life and Manners, 
would eaſily affimilate at leaſt the next Generation to Barbariſm and 
Ferinene(s. It is true, where a Colony comes and keeps it ſelf in a 
Body, as the Rowan Colonics anciently, and our Plantations in Virginia 
and New Eng/and do, and the new Accciions incorporate and joyn 
ſelves unto that Body , Cuſtoms both Religious and Civil, and the 
Original Language arc long kept entire : But where the Acceſfions are 
but thin and (paring, and ſcattered among the Natives of the Country 
where they come , and are driven to conform themſelves unto their 
Cuſtoms for their very ſubliſtence, ſafety and catertainmeanr, it falls out 
that the very firſt Planters do ſoon degenerate in their Habits , Cuftoms 
and Religion, as a little Wine poured into a great veſſel of Water loſeth 
it ſelf ; But if they eſcape a total Afſimulation to the Country where 
they thus are —_— , yer the next Generation in ſuch a mixture is 
quickly afſimulated to the corrupt Manners and Cuſtoms of the People 
among whom they are thus —_— So that it is no wonder, if in 
ſuch kind of ſmall Acceffions ſucceſſively from one and the ſame or ſeve- 
ral Countries, the third Generation forget their Anceſtors, and the 
Cuſtoms, Religion and Languages of thoſe People from whom they 
were firlt derived, and afſume various temperaments in their Language 
and Cuſtoms , according as the places of their Habitation and hoOen 
any among whom they live, obtain, And if any man conſider but the 
a contemperation and produttion of our Exg/iſb Language out of 
the combinations and mixtures of the Daniſh, Saxox, Britiſh, French, Dutch, 
and other Countries, he may eaſily perſwade himlelf, that out of the 
Mixtures of People there may arile as great diverlities of Language, 
Rices and Cuſtoms, as there may Temperaments of Qualities by the 
various combinations and mixtures of the prime Qualities, or varieties 
of Words by the various appolitions of the 24 Letters in the Alphabet : 
and even theſc Cuſtoms and Languages fubje&t to infinite ſucceſſive 
alterations and variations, according to the variety of Forein Mix- 
tures, Commerce, Victories, Wars, Credit and Opinion of Factions or 
Parties. | 
And thus far touchiag the Peopling of CAmerics with Mankind 
I ſhall ſubjoyn ſomething touching the ſtoring of it with Brutes and 
Birds, | 
It ſcems in the original Creation of things that Vegetables and In- 
ſe&s, eſpecially thoſe that by their nature may Ponte oriri, or by ot 
vocal Generation , had as large and univerſal production as the habita 
parrs of the Earth or dry Land; as Fiſhes, for the moſt part, had _— 
rit 
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firſt created produQion as univerſal and parſm, in the whole extent of 
the Seas or Waters. 

Bur whether the primitive produQtion of the more perfe&t Animals 
both Brutes and Birds, that have ever ſince had their production by 

 univocal Generation, were diffulively created over the habitable or dry 
Ground as Vegetables were , or whether there were only certain Copits 
ſprecrerums perfett arum utriu/que ſexus , created in a certain determinate as- 
#rid uw near to the place of the firſt Origination of Mankind , v:z. in 
or near the Garden of Ee; and that the whole —_—_— of ſuch Brutes 
and Birds were propagated after ſucceſſively through the whole World 
from thele Copita fpecierum , ſeems an Inquiry of more ditticulty to de- 
termin, | 

Some Obſervations ſeem ro favour the former Conjecture , eſpecially 
conſidering that many Spectes of Brutes and Birds'are as it were appro- 
priate to their ſeveral Countries, as Elephants, Camels, Lions, and 
divers other Brutes; Parrots, Oltrichcs, and other Fowls which are not 
found in other Countries. 

Bur eſpecially the lame Opinion is inferred from the Beaſts and Birds 
which are found in Americe, which have nor the like in the other parts 
of the World : Aceſis in his 36> Chap, of his 4** Book laith, that beſides 
the Beaſts called Guaneco's and Pace's, there be a thon/and diffcrent kinds 
of Birds and Bcaits of Foreſt in Americs which have never been known 
neicher in ſhape nor name in other parts of the World , whercof no 
mention is made, nor names given in Greek or Z4i:#, or other Eaſtera ' 
Language of the World. 

And in his 34% Chapter of that Book he tells us, That though the 
Spaniards in their firſt Plantation found certain Beaſts , Birds, and other 
hin $ in Americs coramon to thole of Exrope , Aſis and Africe; yet ſome 
Beaſts and other things they brought thicher which were unknown there, 
and for which they had no Names but what the Spaniards brought along 
with them. $9 that one of the beſt Indications which they ws to know 
thoſe Beaſts which were originally brought with the Spaniards out of 
Ewrope in their frſt Plantation, was, in that the /nd/a»s had no other 
Names for ſuch but $p«»jb Names. 

And again, ſince CAmerice, as is generally ' ſed, is divided on 
every (ide from ſie, Africa and Ewrope by conliderable Seas, and no 
known paſſage by Land, (o that all the poſſibility there could be for 
tradudtion of the Brutes into Americe from the known World, could only 
be by Shipping : Though this might be, and certainly was a method uſed 
tor the tradution of uſeful Catrel from hence thither, yet it is not 
credible that Bears, Lions, Tigers, Wolves, and Foxes ſhould have ſo much 

* care uſed for their tran{portation. 

And upon the {ame account they ſeem to inferr, That the Beaſts and 
Birds preſerved by Noah 1n the Ark could only be ſuch as were appro- 
priated to Aſi, but not thoſe that were of the American kinds, for how 
ſhould they come from thence to the Ark Or if it be ſuppoſable that 
rhey could be brought thither, why did none of the kinds which are found 
commonly in Americs leave ſome of their Kind or Race here : 

On the other ſide, it hath beea the more received Opinion, That 
inc Capita ſpecierum perfeeFarum of perie& Terreſtrial Animals and Birds 
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were created near unto the place of AUHdam's Creation, and that from ' 
thele, and rhele only the Race of perfet Animals, Birds, and Brutes were 
propagated and traduced over the face of the whole Earth, and that 
the American Brood was traduced from theſe, and from thoſe Couples 
of theſe that were preſerved by Noh in the Ark : And that upon theſe 
Inſtances, whereof ſome are of Divine authority , others are Phyſical. 

t. All the Beaſts and Fowls were brought to Adam to give them their 
Names, Gez. 2.19,20. which could not = been, if the ſeveral kinds 
of them in their firſt Creation had not been within ſome reaſonable and 
- approachable diſtance, 

2, All the Beaſts and Birds had their kinds preſerved in the Ark , and 
the reſt were drowned by the Univerſal Deluge. Ger. 7. 23. | 

3. Although the Continent of Americe was in the firſt Spaniſh Plan- 
tations thereof ſtored with wild Beaſts, as Lions , Tigers, Bears , &c. 
yet thoſe Iſlands that were remote from the Land, though large and 
fruitful, had not any of theſe Beaſts then in them, as Cub42, Hiſpaniole, 
Jamaica, Margarita : this is verified by Acoſta , upon a ſtrit examination, 
Lib. 1.Cap. 21. alibi, and the fame hath been found true in other new 
diſcovered Iſlands by other Navigations : Whereby it appears that the 
Brutes were not Abori2tnes, for then they ſhould have been found in thoſe 
Iſlands as well as in the Continent, as well as Inſefts and Vegetables; 
and that therefore in the Continent it (elf, the firſt ſtoring thereof was 
not from it ſelf, but by ſome means of acceſſion from other Parts , for 
other wile they might have been found as well there as 4n the Continent. 

The two great Obſtacles are, 1. The difference of the Brutes and 
Birds of that Continent from thoſe of Aſie, Europe 4nd Africe: 2. The 
difficulry of finding a commodious paſſage from Aſi4, Africa, or Euro 
for ſuch Beaſts and Birds from hence thither , admir they were all of the 
ſame kind. And touching both theſe I ſhall fay ſomething. 

1. Touching the diverſity of Brutes and Birds of this and the Weſtern 
World, the IiGiculty from thence is btt ſmall, for there are divers 
Accidents even in the Eaſtern World, Europe, Aſia, and Africe, that 
afford us Inſtances of that kind, though, excepting ſome lands, it be 
one common Continent: I ſhall inſtance only in ſome Accidents of this 
kind : 1. This Variation may happen by Mixtures of ſeveral Speczes in 
Generation, which gives an anomalous Production , as we ee ordinarily 
by the mixture of Pheaſants and Hens, Chickens are produced partaking 
of both in colour and figure, which yet renders them different from 
both: And it is obſerved by many that the Cauſe of that great variety 
of Brutes in </frtca is by reaſon of the meeting together of Brutes of 
ſeveral Species at Waters ( which in thoſe dry Countries ate ſcarce) 
and the promiſcuous couplings of Males and Females of (eyeral Species, 
whereby there ariſe a ſort of Brutes that were not in the firlt Creation, 
This was long ſince obſerved by Ariſtotle , ſo that it grew a Proverb alfo, 
Semper aliquid novi Africa affert. De generat. Animal, lib. 2. cap. 5, and fo 
continues to this day. 2. The Percolation, as I may call it, of Vegeta- 
bles by Proſemination will alter their Nature , Colour and Shape, as 
Tulips, or Carnations rifing from Seed will differ in Colour from what 
thoſe were that yielded thoſe Seeds. 3. Culture will improve Wild 
Flowers in bignels and beauty; and want of Culture wil COA 

make 
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make Vegetables degenerate. See for theſe Tran{mutations Sir Fraxcis 
Bacon, 1n the 6** Century of his Natural Hiſtory. I have often oblervec, 
that River-Fiſh, as Trouts and Flounders, and others, will alter their 
figure, ſome for the better and ſome tor the worle, being put into Ponds, 
Again in Animals; the Learned Doctor Harvey in the end of his laſt 
Book de Generatione Animalium , delivers an Opinion which at the firſt 
view ſeems wonderful ſtrange, v4z. That the Conformation of the Proles, 
both in Men and Brutes, to their ſeveral (pecifical Shapes and Conhgu- 
rations, is by a certain ſpecifical operative des in the Phantaſie or Ima- 
gination of Animals, fixed and radicated in them , and conformable to 
their ſeveral Species; and that monſtrous or anomalous Productions are 
by ſome diſturbance or diſcompoſure of that ſpecifical /des, by ſome other 
inordinate /dea, And conformable hereunto ſcems the Opinion of Adarcus 
Marci, in his learned Book de 1deis formatricibus, Whatever the truth 
of this Opinion be, it is not here properly examinable, yet it ſeems beyond 
queſtion , that as to ſome external Signatures, as Colour, Shape , Fi- 
gure, &c. the Phantaſic or Imagination of the Females as well Animals 
as of Mankind, eſpecially in momento concepts and for ome time after, 
hath a great Influence: Some there are that think that Facob's change of 
the colour of Sheep and Goats by peeled Rods , Ger. 30.37. was partly 
at leaſt upon a Phyſical account; and he that reads Fienm de Viribus 
Imazinationis, and Sir Francis Bacoy in the latter end of his Natural Hi- 
ſtory, will find ſuch Changes by the {trength of Imagination as are very 
remarkable, It is probable, that in the great plenty of Birds and Fowls 
in uninhabited Woods of the Weſtern World , even the ſeveral aſpeds 
of their Figure and Colour in their ſeaſons of Copulation may make 
various Configurations and Colours in their Broods. 5. But that which 
15 more to my purpole, and of greater evidence, is this; Variety of Soils 
and Climates makes admirable and almoſt ſpecifical Variations even of 
the ſame Species of Vegetables, Animals and Men : In Vegetables, a fruit- 
ful Soil or Climate improves in Beauty, Bigneſs and Virtue , a barren 
Soil or Climate impairs them : among Animals, the 1nd:ar Elephants 
are larger than the Africax ; the Engliſh Maſtiff degenerates in his cou- 
rage and fiercenels, at leaſt in the firſt ſucceſſion by generation , when 
brought into Fraxce ; the Barbary Horle is of a finer Spirit and Make than 
the Flanders Horſe , yet degenerates in a great mealure in the firſt or 
ſecond generation , when removed from Barbary. Nay let us look upon 
Men in ſeveral Climates, though in the ſame Continent, we ſhall ſee 
a ſtrange variety among them in Colour, Figure, Stature, Complexion, 
Humor, and all ariling from the difference of the Climate, though the 
Continent be but one, as to point of Accels and mutual Intercourle and 
meow wp of Intermigrations: The Ethtopian black , flat-nofed and criſp- 
aired; the Moors tawny ; the Spaniards (warthy,little,haughty,deliberate ; 
the Frexch (pritcly, ſudden ; the Northern people large, fair-complexioned, 
ſtrong , finewy , couragious: nay we may ſee in more conterminous 
Climates, even in thoſe of ours, great varicty in the People thereof, the 
Up-lands 1n Exzland yield ſtrong , finewy, hardy Men, the Marſh-lands, 
e(pecially about Somerſerſhire, Men of large and high ſtature, the e{b 
that inhabit the Mountains , commonly ſharp-viſaged. And there is no 
els difference in the Humors and Diſpoſitions of People inhabiting ſeveral 
Climate» 
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Climates, than there is 1n their Statures and Complexions. And it is 
an evidence that this ariſeth from the Climate, becauſe long continuance 
in theſe various Climates aſſimilate thoſe that are of a Forein extraction 
ro the Complexions and Conſtitutions of the Natives after the ſucceflion 
of 2 few Generations. 

And upon this account there may be great variety in the Colour, Fi- 
gure and Make of divers Birds and Animals in Americs from thole in the 
Eaſtern World, and yet both have the ſame original extration; for 
there is no leſs variety in the Brutes and Birds of ©Mrica from thoſe of 
Europe or Aſia, and yet nothing impedes their mutual commigrations , 
being the ſame Continent , though differing Climartes. 

And therefore although Acoffz and others tell us of Brutes and Birds 
in America that are not found in Ewrepe or Aſi«, it doth not at all enervate 
the Sacred Hiſtory, it is poſlible there may be the like in Africa, or ſome 
Parts of «M4 which yet Meofts never travelled. 2. Bur if not, they 
might ariſe by an anomalous Mixture of Species, 3. Poſſibly they may 
be of the ſame Species with the Primitives, but received ſome accidental 
Variations in procels of time; as the various kinds of Dogs here in 
Enzland, Maſtifts, Spaniels, Hounds , Greyhounds , &c. might in their 
Primitives be of one Spectes ; the like may be ſaid of various kinds of 
Apes, Baboons, Monkies, of Elks, Buffalo's, and Cows, the like of 
ſeveral forts of Parrots, which primitively might be but one Speczes , 
and receive accidental Variations 1n proceſs of generations, by - cum of 
the means above mentioned: and thus Crows, Daws, Rooks might be 
but a baſtard kind of Raven; the Reyſbon Crow and the Corniſh Daw, 
though they have accidental differences from thoſe among us, ſeem 
to be of the ſame kind with ours, and fo poſſibly might the Sheep of 
Peru, called by Acoſta Pacos and Guanaces, be primitively Sheep, bur dif- 
ferenced by their long abode in ſucceſſive generations in Pers; the Auze's: 
and Poalale mentioned by Acoſta , {1b. 4. cap. 37. may be but a Species of 
Ravens, though by the Climate accidentally alrered in bigneſs and 
thape. 

Theſe things I mention, that it may appear, That even in the ſame 
Continent , wherein a mutual tranſition m4y be without dithculty, yet 
the very Climate may as it were appropriate lome Brutes to certain Coun- 
tries, which yet might without any great difficulty be at firſt Creation 
of them contained within nearer bounds, and might upon the occaſion 
of the Common Deluge be drawn together into the Ark, and afterwards 
dy their wandring farther, and inuring themſelves to a certain Continent 
or part thereof , be accidentally changed , and as it were appropriate to it : 
And alſo to ſhew, That Animals even of the ſame Original , ExtraQtion 
and Spectes, be diverſified by accuſtomable reſidence in one Climate , from 
what they are in another. Therefore poflibly as little Conſequence may 
be drawn againſt the common Qriginal of the Capit« Jr Animalium 
in Aſia and America, as may be drawn from the diverlity of ſome kind of 
Animals inhabiting in divers parts of Ewrope, Afis or Africe , which not- 
withſtanding is one common Continent, I do therefore conclude, That 
the variety of the Brutes and Birds ia Amerits from thoſe in Aſs, where 
the Ark was made, is no Argument agaiaſt their Original from thoſe 
that were preſerved in the Ark : _—_— _ it doth not yet appears 
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that thoſe that are now known in this World do differ any more than 
accidentally from thoſe in the Weſtern World , v4z. either by the 
Couplings and Mixtures of Animals of ſeveral Species , or by realon of 
the Variety of the Climate, or Temperament thereof; which Variations 
might be acquired by a diſperſion of them as well into America, as other 
parts of Ewrope, Africe or Aſia , after the Univerlal Deluge, 

As to the Second, namely, The difficulty of the firſt Migration of 
Brutes and Birds from Aſis where the Capita ppecierwm were firſt created, 
and after in the Ark preſerved , I ſhall firlt deliver my ſelf from the leſſer 
difficulties of the Objection, and afterwards conlider the greater. 

1. It ſeems but little difficulty rouching the tranflation of Birds 
from hence thither : for although without the ſuppolitioa of Plato's 
Atlantis , or ſome number of ſmaller Iflands in a convenient diſtance in 
the Atlantick Ocean, it is hardly poſſible to ſuppoſe that any Fowls could 
maintain a flight from Spain or <Africe, croſs the AHantick Ocean into 
America ; yet there are other Seas between ſome parts of Ewrope and Aſie, 
and the Northern parts of Americe , where Fowls by flight might paſs 
from hence thither, as the Fretum CAnian , and the Sea bordering upon 
Norway and Finland, 

2. As to the Water-Fowls , the difficulty is leſs, for they can and do 
ſupply the wearinels of a lon m__ by taking Water, and infinite num- 
bers of them are found in Itlands far remote from any Continent, and 
even in the main Ocean. 

3. As to Domeſtick-Fowl, as Hens, Geeſe, Turkies, &c. and tame 
Animals for uſe, delight, or food , as Horles, Dogs, Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Deer , Apes, Monkies, Peacocks, Parrots, &c. of which _Americe is 
furniſhed; there is as little difficulty but they might be tranſported by 
ſhipping either for uſe.or commerce , eſpecially by the Africans, who had 
ſtore of them, and even Peacocks and Apes were an ancient part of 
commerce, 2 Chron. 9.21. and Acoſta, th, 4. cap. 33. tells us that the Dogs 
and Cattel tranſported not much above 20 Years before his coming thither 
from Spain, were in that ſpace ſo exceedingly multiplied in S* Domingo 
and other Iſlands poſſeſſed by the Spaniards where there were none for- 
merly, that they became wild, and filled all the Country, that they were 
forced to uſe what means they could for the deſtruttion of the Dogs, and 
killed infinite numbers of Cows , meerly for their Skins. 

4. The only difficulty that ſeems to.remain, is touching thole ferige, no- 
x10us,and untamable Beaſts, as Lions, Tigers, Wolves,Bears,and Foxes with 
which that Continent abounds : for it is not probable that theſe ſhould be 
tranſported by ſhipping; no Men would probably be at that charge and 
hazard with ſuch Beaſts that would do more harm than good: And 
although poſſibly the frozen Northern Seas might be a Bridge for their 
paſlage, yet that ſeems unlikely in reſpe& of the great Snows that ac- 
company tuch Froſts, and the impoſſibility of a ſupply of food in lo great 
and troubleſom a Journey: And as to Swimming, though it hath been 
obſerved that Bears have ſwimmed into Iſlands many Leagues from the 
Continent to prey upon Fowls, and to return again; and though the 
Seas between Tartary and Cathay and ſome parts of America be not (o 
wide as the Atlantick or uy ap Ocean, yet they are too large to afford 
a patlage by Sea, eſpecially for Tigers aud Lions, which are not fo apt - 

take 
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take the Water. And it is not yet certainly diſcovered, though con- 
jeRured , that there is any Neck of Ground , or paſſage by Land from 
any part of Europe or <Fi4 into any. part of the Continent of _Awme- 
rics, 

There remains therefore nothing that I can reaſonably conjecture to 
accommodate the difficulty, but to ſuppoſe what I have formerly inti- 
matedy That although it ſhould be granted that there is now no ſuch 
Land-paſſage extant, yet within the compaſs of 4e00 Years elapſed ſince 
the Flood have been ſome ſuch JunQures or Land-paſſages between 
the Northern parts of A{i« or Exrepe, and ſome Northern parts of the Con- 
tinent of Americe, or between the South-ealt parts of Chins or the Phi- 
lippine Ii{lands , and the Southern Continent (though lately there be 
diſcovered an interpolition of Sea between the Iſland &4e/ Fuogo and that 
Southern Continent) whereby either from Aſia to Greenland in the North, 
or from Chin«!to Terra auſtralis incognits on the South a Land-paſſage 
might be from 4s to Americe for Men and Brutes, though for ſoine 
Ages paſt either by the violence of the Water , or by Floods or Earth- 
quakes, which hath made great alterations in the Globe of the Earth 
and Seas, that Bridge or Lige of Communication be now broken and 
obliterated. And truly he that obſerves the infinite company of Iſlands 
lying betweea the Continent of Chins and Nova Guines, almoſt contiguous 
to each other, hath probable reaſon to believe that theſe were all formerly 
one Continent joyning Chins and Nove Guines together , though now 
by the irruption of the Sea crumbled into many ſmall Iſlands. 


—_—_ 


CAP. VIIL 


The Seventh Evidence of Fa# proving the Origination of Man , 
namely , The Gradual Increaſe of Mankind. 


Come to the Seventh Evidence of Fa@, which ſeems with much 
ſtrength and clearneſs to evince the Origination of Mankind, and 
that within ſuch a Period of Time as the Sacred Scriptures propound, 
namely, The Gradual Increaſe of Mankind upon the Earth. oe 
And becauſe I mean throughly to examit this Conſideration , I ſhall 
propound to my Enquiry thefe enſuing Particulars. 

1. Whether according to the ordinary courſe and procedure of Nature 
in the Generations of kind, there be not a gradual and conſiderable 
Increaſe of Mankind upon the face of the Earth, unleſs ſome collateral 
Emergency or Occurrence interrupt or corre that Increaſe, 

2. What CorreQives there may be ___— that may check and 
reſtrain that Increaſe of Mankind , that otherwiſe according to the ordi- 
nary courſe of Nature would have obtained in the World. _ 

3. Whether thoſe CorreQtives or collateral Occurrences which have 
been, or may be ſuppoſed to have been in the World, have (ofar prevailed, 
as totally to ſtop that Increaſe of Mankind , which upon a Natural 
account, without the intervention of ſuch CorreQives would have 


obtained, Tos 
Dd 3 4. Whether 
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4. Whether notwithſtanding all theſe CorreQives-of the Increaſe or 
Exceſles of Generations , yet it ſtill the numbers of Mankind have in- 
creaſed , it be not 2 ſufficient Argument to ſatisfie a reaſonable Man that 
Mankind had an Inceptien , and that within ſuch a period or compals 
of Duration as is not of a vaſt or prodigious Excels. | 

I ſhall begin with the firſt of theſe, and I ſhall ſuppoſe, and I think 
clearly evidence, That without the intervention of ſome accidental or 
collateral Corre&tive, Mankind muſt needs increafe upon the Earth , and 
that the Generations and Produftions of Men and Woman in an ordinary, 
regular and conſtant courſe of Nature , do very muck exceed the Decays 
of Mankind by Natural courſe of Mortality , allowing into the Ac- 
count thoſe common Decays of Mankind by ordinary, uſual and common 
Diſeaſes incident to Individuals. 

The Laws, eſpecially of the Romans and others, have determined the 
Legal Ages of Matrimonial Conjuaction of a Man to be 14, of a Wo- 
man to be 12; Prudential Conſiderations have protraQted it longer, 
Plato in his Third De Legibws allows and determins the Age of the 
Woman ſhould be between 16 and 20, of the Man to be between 3o and 
35 : we will ſuppoſe the medinm to be for the Man 26, for the Woman 26, 
Ariſtotle determins the extreme time for Generation in the Man to be 70, 
for the Woman 50, the medinm to be 65 for the former, 45 for the latter: 
we will take a ſhorter medinm for beth , and ſuppole the extreme term 
for Procreation for Man to be 55, for the Woman to be 4o Years , upon 
this account the terminus or periodus procreative to be 20 Years : And 
although within that Period there is a poſſibility of procreation of 20 
Children, yet conſidering that all Pairs are not of that fertility, we will 
take the medium to be lels than a third part, viz. 6. 

And becauſe upon & due Obſervation of the Sexes of Mankind , eſpe- 
cially by ſuch as have curiouſly obſerved the Regiſters and Calculations 
of Births and Burials, there is ſome, though not very conſtderable exceſs 
of Males above Females, wiz. as 14 to 13, orin ſome places, as 16 to 15 
( an evidence of the wile Providence of God, to bring the number of 
each Sex to fo near a parity) yet allowing a redundance to the Males, 
to ſupply thoſe many Caſualties whereunto Males are ſubje& by Wars, 
Navigations , and other Occurrences that more exhauſt the numbers of 
Men than Woman, Therefore we will allow to Productions of five 
Couples, about 16 Males and 14 Females ; which though not exactly an- 
ſwering either of thoſe proportions, yet comes near to them , namely, 
16 Males to 14 Females, 

And becaule partly through the weakneſs of Infancy, and thoſe Dil- 
eaſes that happen to Youth either by reaſon of intemperance , indil- 
cretion , want of of care, and the ebullition and fermentation of Blood, 
more = before 20 Years than between that age and 50, we will ſuppoſe, 
of thole ſix Procreations only two attain to the ſtate of future Nuptials 
and procreation of ſucceeding Generations; therefore we will allotr only 
two of thele ſix to attain to the ſtate of Men and Women, and conl(c- 
- Kg in an ordinary courſe of Nature live to the commoa age of Man- 

ind, 

And although the common age of Mankind, when they are paſſed the 


danger of Childhocd and Youth, is 70 Years, yet becaule I would have 
my 
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my Suppoſition as ealie and general as may be;. I ſhall allow 66 to be that 
ordinary Age , abating great Caſualties and Epidemical Difeaſes. | ** + 

And upon this account we may juſtly _ theſe thiogs, 1. That 
theſe two Children may be coexiſting with their Patents for near 36 
Years, for if the eldeſt be born at 27 Years of the age of the Father, 
and the other at 3o Years of his age, and live till the Father be 60 Yeats 
old, rhe youngelt is 30 Years old at the extremity of his Father's age; 
which we ſuppoſe 60 Yeats: and 2. Thele two Children by Intet: 
marriage may have likewiſe rwo, three, or more Children by that time 
the Father attains 60 Years: So that in the compals of abour 34 Years 
the number of two, namely the Father and Mother, is increaſed to the 
number of eight, namely, the Father and Mother, their two Children; 
and four Grand-children, fo that in 34 Years they become increaſed in 
a quadruple p_ , and all coexiſting : and although by that tire 
we {uppole the Fathet and Mother dye, yet in the like Period of thirty 
four by a Geometrical Proportion their Increaſe is multiplied proportio- 
nable to the Exceſs of their number above Two. fs _ 

But if we ſhall ſuppoſe that the Technogonia begai ſooner, as at 17 or 18 
Years, and continued longer , viz. until 65, and that the Ages of Mens 
Lives were protracted generally to 70 Years, the Increaſe would be very 


much greater. 

And upon this account it 1s, that conſidering the long Lives of the 
Ancients ſhortly after the Flood, and the long continuance of theit 
ſtrength of Procreation , Petaviws in his 9% Book De dofFrins Temporim, 
cap. 14. and before him, Temporarine in his Chronology gives us a plain 
Demonſtration, That within the compals of 215 Years after the Flood 
the Sons of Ne4h and their Deſcendents might without a Miracle inctea(e 
to prodigious and incredible multitudes. The number of coexiſting 
Individuals is by one of theſe Authors with very clear evidence com- 
puted to 1219133512 , deſcended from one of the Sons of Noah. And 
therefore, that allowing the beginning of the Syria» Monarchy to have 
been about 153 Years after the Flood , it might ſhortly after the begin- 
ning of Ninw his Empire, which is ſuppoſed to have been about 215 
Years after the Flood , have grown to that greatneſs, that might eaſily 
render credible the mighty Cities that were built by him, and the great 
Armies that he raiſed, and the Bartles that he fought , and vaſt Slaugh- 
ters that he made and ſuffered : But if we ſhould follow the Account 


of the ——— which gives us a far greater Period of Time from 


the Flood to Abraham, the advantage of the Increaſe would be fignall 
greater ; although the common Account of the' Fews render the Increaſe 
eaſily credible , without the help of a Miracle. 

And becauſe that there can be no greater evidence of this Truth of 
the Increaſe of Mankind than Experience and Obſervation , neither can 
there be any Obſervation or Experience of greater certainty, than the ftri& 
and vigilant Obſervance of the Calculations and Regiſters of the Bills 
of Births and Deaths, and becauſe I do not know any one thing rendred 
clearer to the view, than this Gradual Increaſe of Mankind, by the curious 
and ſtri&t Obſervations of a little Pamphlet, entitled Obſervations upon 
the Bills of Mortality, lately printed, I ſhall not decline that light or evidence 
that this little Book affords in this matter ; wherein he plainly —_— 

1, That 


b — 
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1. That the number of Males to Females 1s regularly as 14 to 13, or 
as 16 tO15., Cap. $, | 

2. That ſuppoſing the number of breeding Couples to be 48000, in 
about the ſpace of 7 Years, in a healthy time, or ia 8 Years, if there be 
Plagues, the great City of Zondom, which is not ſo healthy as the Coun- 
trey ; will double, without the help of the acceſs of Foreiners: and 
therefore Adam and Eve doubling themſelves every 64 Years, would in 
the Period of 5610 Years, the ſuppoſed diſtance from the Creation of 
Man, produce a far greater number of Mankind than are now in the 
World. Cap. 11. | 

3. That in the Countrey, which is generally more healthy than Zoxndoy, 
upon a medium of Obſervation of go Years, there are five Births for four 
Burials, ſometimes three to ewo, and ſeldom in any Year theſe Burials 
equalled or exceeded the Births, or if they did, yet the ſucceeding Years 
ballanced it to that proportion of 5 to 4; for in the ſpace of go Years 
1059 were Born in one Pariſh more than were Buried, Cap. 12. 

. That this Redundance did not much increaſe the _ or Pariſh 
ft ſelf , becauſe by tranſmigratioas to Zoxden , to Forein Plantations, and 
other places/of Trade, they disburthened the proportion of their in- 
creaſe, and added to the greatne(s and amplitude of other places, eſpecially 
London. 

5, That conſideriog the ſmall exceſs of the number of Males above 
the number of Females, and conſidering the redundancy of the num- 
ber of Males is only ſafficieat to make good that decay of Males 
above Females, by Wars and Navigation , and other Accidents more 
incident to Males than Females, there is very near a parity of Males and 
Females in the World, to keep it ig a conlonaacy and congruity to the 
firſt inſtitution of Matrimonial ſociety between one Man and one Wo- 
man, 

6. That conſequently Polygamy doth not in the general conduce to 
the Increaſe of ind, becauſe the natural or ordinary proportion 
between the number of cach is equal. But in as much as by reaſon of 
the great Conſumption of Males among the Twrks, by divers Accidents, 
eſpecially that of their great Wars between them and the Perſians, Tartars, 
Chriſtians and Moors ; whereby there is, or at leaſt in ſome Ages was, 
a great redundance of the number of Woman above the number of Men: 
The uſe of Polygamy allowed among them , gives a greater increaſe of 
People than otherwiſe would be , becauſe of the exceſs of the number 
of Women above the number of Men, by ſuch Accidents, 

Theſe are ſome of thoſe plain and evident Obſervations of the 
ſeemingly inconſiderable Pamphlets, which give a greater Demon- 
ſtration of the Gradual Increaſe of Mankind upon the face of the Earth, 
than a hundred notional Arguments can either evince or confute, and 
therefore I think them wort 4 of being mentioned to this purpoſe, 

Upon all which, and much more that might be ſaid, it is evident, 
That according to the ordinary courſe of Nature, though thoſe common 
and uſual Accidents of cammon Sickneſles, ordinary Caſualties, and 
common Events are incident to Humane Nature, the number of Man- 
kind doth and muſt neceſſarily increaſe in the World, and the Natural 
Supplies of Mankind are greater, and more numerous than the _—_ 

thereof, 
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thereof. I now therefore come to the Second Conſideration , namely, 
The Examination of the extraordinary or more univerſal Correctives of 
the Multiplication of Mankind , which becaulc it will be large, I ſhall 
allow unto it a diſtiat Chapter, 


_ Y 


CAP. 1X. 


Concerning thoſe Correftives of the Exceſs of Mankind which may be 
thought to be ſufficient to reduce it to a greater Equability. 


Come now to the Second premilſed Conſideration and Inquiry, viz. 

Whether there may not be found ſome extraordinary Occurrences 
and CorreQtives, that may reduce that otherwiſe Natural and ordinary 
Increaſe of Mankind to an -- ——__ : And I call them Extraordinary, 
not ſunply in reſpect of themſelves, but in oppoſition to thoſe daily and 
ordinary Caſualties which happen to Humane Nature, and in reſpe& of 
thoſe great Diſtances and Periods, whether certain or caſual, wherein 
they may be ſuppoled to happen : And I ſhall improve this Obje&tion 
againſt the Increaſe de fas of Mankind, with the greateſt impartiality 
and advantage that may be, 

It is certain that the Increaſe of Brutes , and other Animals which are 
perfect and may generated, is very great in the World : Ariſtotle, 
that inquiſitive Searcher into Nature, in his 4** Book of the Hiſtory of 
Animals hath given us an Account touching moſt Animals, of the length 
of their Lives, times of their Breeding, igtervals of their Birth z wherein 
though poſſibly there may be variation in ſeveral Climates, yet his 
Account may give a near eſtimate, proportionable alſo to othe 

laces. 
F For Inſtance, the Cow breeds in the ſecond Year, briogs forth the 
tenth Month, lives 15 or 20 Years: the Mare breeds the third Year, 
brings forth in the twelfth Month, lives 25, 30, and ſometimes 40 Years: 
the Sheep and Goat bear in the ſecond Year, bring forth in the beginning 
of the ſixth Month, ſometimes two, ordinarily but one; lives 10, 12, 


or 13 Years: Sows breed in the ſecond Year, bring forth after four - 


Months, their Young numerous: Bitches breed in the latter end of the 
firſt or beginning of the ſecond Year, bring forth after threelcore Days, 
or in the ninth Week, their Young many, 5, 6, or ſometimes 12 ; the 
live 10 or 12, ſometimes 15 or 20 Years: Wolves breed and bring for 
2s Dogs, only their number fewer, ſometimes 2 , ſometimes 3, ſome- 
times 4: the Doe brings torth after eight Months complete, but one, and 
ſometimes two; and live long : the Fox breeds 4, the Cat 5 or 6, and 
lives 6 Years, many times more : the ſpeedy and numerous increaſe of 
Mice is prodigious; Ariſtotle mentions 120 produced of one Female in 
a very little timez Pliny 1n his 11% Book, Cap, 63. hath in effect tran(cribed 

Ariſtotle herein. 
By this it appears, That the Natural Increaſe of theſe Animals is much 
greater than of Men, yet their numbers have not arrived to that Brea. 
excels, 


Tu 
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excels, becauſe thoſe that are for food have their reduQtion by their ap- 
plication for that purpoſe, thoſe that are domeſtical, and not for food, 
as Cats and Dogs, are kept within compaſs by drowning or deſtroying 
their Young ; and thoſe that are noxious, as Wolves and Foxes, are 
reduced by that common deſtruction that Men purſue them with. 

Touching Birds, their Increaſe ſeems to be much greater than of Men 
or Brutes, but they have thole reductions that bring them to a fair 
equability,. unleſs it be in thoſe Iſlands and Rocks in the Sea unacceſſible 
by Men, where Sea-Fowls breed. Firſt , their number is reduced by Man 
for food: 2. For deſtruction, as in Birds that are noxious: 3. By the 
natural ſhortneſs of the Lives of many that are yet numerous breeders : 
4- By the mutual deſtruftion of the weaker by Birds of prey'; whereof 
more particularly hereafter: 5. By the Winter cold, which flarves 
_ many , cither for want of heat or food, and of this more here- 
after. | 

Fiſhes are infinitely more numerous or increaſing than Beaſts or Birds, 
as appears by the numerous Spawn of any one Fiſh , though ordinarily 
they breed but once a Year, and if all theſe ſhould come ro maturity, even 
the Ocean it ſelf would have been long ſince over-ſtored with Fiſh, 
Now the Corre@ives and Reductions of theſe are very many. 1, CAri- 
Fotle obſerves in his 6** de Hiſtoria Animalium , cap. 13. Thole Eggs that 
are not ſprinkled, aſfpergine ſeminis genitalis maris , prove unfruitful, a 
great part are devoured by the Male, and much more by other Fiſh: ſome 
of their Eggs are buried in the ſlime, and corrupted. 2. Many are 
taken by Men, and employed for food. 3. As among Birds and Beaſts 
they are Beaſts and Birds of prey, which are leſs numerous than others, 
ſo eſpecially among Fiſh : And though the Wiſdom of Providence hath 
given certain Wy. to Animals, eſpecially Fiſhes of the weaker 
nature, to eſcape the voracious, as (wiftneſs to ſome, ſ{malneſs to others, 
whereby they el{cape to Shallows and Shoars unacceffible to the greater : 
and to thoſe that are not able to move, or at leaſt not to move (wifily, 
the protection of Shells, as Oyſters, Eſcalops, Crabs, Lobſters and other 
Shell-fiſh; yet a very great number are devoured by the voracious kiad, 
I do remember, that a Friend of mine _—_— itored a very great Pond 
of 3 or 4 Acres of ground with _ Tench , and divers other Pond- 
fiſh, of a very great gumber, and only put in two very little ſmall Pikes; 
at 7 Years end, upon the draught of his Pond, not one Fiſh was left , but 
the two Pikes grown to an exceſſive bigneſs, and all the reſt , together 
with their millions of Fry devoured by thoſe pair of Tyrants. 4. Birds 
alſo of prey, as Storks, Herons, Cormorants, and other Fowl of that kind 
deſtroy many both in the Sea, Rivers, Ponds and Lakes, 5. Extreme 
Froſt , eſpecially in Ponds and Lakes , make a great deſtruQion of Fiſh, 

artly by freezing them, partly by the excluſion of the ambient Air, which 

inſiguares it ſelf into the Water, and is neceſlary for the preſervation of 
the Lives of thoſe watry Inhabitants, 6. By great Heats and Droughts, 
not only drying up Lakes, Ponds , and Rivers, but allo tainting the 
Water with exceſſive heat z and though theſe rwo do not ſo much concern 
Sea-fiſh , who have more ſcope and room, yet they have agreat influx 
upon Rivers , Ponds, and Lakes. 


Again, to (ay ſomething of InſeQg, whether aiery, terreſtrial, or yay , 
they 
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they ſeem to be more numerous than the common ſorts of univocal Ani- 
mals, who have an univocal produ@ion, For firſt, their firſt production 
is ſtrangely numerous, out of Putrefa&tion and much Moiſture, influenced 
by Heat. Hence Diodormus Siculs 10 his firſt Book tells us of the numerous 
produtions of Mice after every Inundation of Ni/«s, ſeaſibly and viſibly 
growing out of the ſlime, Fuxtz Thebaidem , cum Nilt ceſſavit inundatio, 
calefaciente Sole limum ab aqua relittum, multis tn locts ex terre hiats mul- 
titudo Murium oritur : which Ariſtotle alſo obſerves, as frequent in other 
places, 4b. 5.de Hiftor, Animal, cap. 37, Locis enim compluribus tam inaudite 
modo oriri ſolent , ut param ex wntverſo _—_ relinquatur. And in my 
remembrance, after the drayning of the great Level in Northampronſpire, 
and other Shires, ſuch an innumerable company of Mice did upon a ſudden 
in the Summer time ariſe, as it were immediately out of the ſlimy Earth 
warmed by the Sun, that they were conſtrained to cut their Banks to 
drown the Lands, ant fo cure one Inundation with another. 

The like numerous production of _ happens in ſome Years, which 
Ariſtotle in the firſt Section of his Problems, and Sir Francis Bacon out 
of him makes a Prognoſtick of a ſickly Year, becauſe ſuch Productions 
are the effect of a great degree of PutrefaQtion in the Elementary Bodies. 
Aad we read, that in Norway there was not long ſince ſuch innumera- 
ble company of Field-Rats of a new Make produced ; ſomewhat larger 
than Rats, that they threatned a general Conſumption of all their Fruits; 
but by ſome extreme hard weather they were deſtroyed; yet fo as the 
multitude of their Carcaſes produced a noyſom Contagion in the Coun- 
trey. And the like numerous production every Year gives us, though 
ſome Years more than others, of divers other kind Inſets, as Flies; 
Locuſts, Worms, Caterpillars , and divers others, which in ſome Countries 
ſo abound , that they cover the face of the ground, eſpecially in the parts 
of Africs : quod vide, in the 9** Book of Leo his Hiſtory of Africe, and 
thoſe additions out of Paulas Oroſtxe and Alvarez in confirmation thereof, 
2. As this original ſpontaneous produttion is very numerous, ſo the 
multiplication of thele Inſects by their Eggs or Seeds is infinitely more z 
their Lives are ſhort, ſome dye within the compals of one: Summer, as 
the Silk-worm : yet a curious Obſerver of that Inſet, namely Ia 
pighius , hath given us an account of the number of Eggs of one Silk- 
worm in one Year to be above 500; though all poſſibly prove not fruit- 
ful, yer preſerved carefully from the injury of the Winter, many of them 
come to perfection the next Spring : And it is apparent that the Erace, 
Caterpillars and Worms we ſce-upon Hedges and Leaves, _—y their 
Seeds to 2 very great exceſs; and this is much more vilible in the Spawn 
and produttion of Frogs, and allo in the multiplication of Mice, the 
blowings of Flies, and almoſt all kind of Inſedts; though their Lives 
are ſhorter, yet their ptoductions are more numerous and frequent in 
the ſhort Period of their Lives, than the perfe Animals. . So that if there 
ſhould not be ſome Corrective of the exceſles of thetr Productions, the 
whole Atmoſphere, Earth and Waters would be crouded. with their 
numbers: The contrary whereof is nevertheleſs apparent, for the mul- 
titudes of one Summer are for the moſt part exhauſted, and inviſible by 
the next Spring, 5s 

The Correctives therefore of the numerous Exceſs of Inſets ſeem » 
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be principally theſe: 1. The Induſtry of Mankind, in deſtrution of 
noxious Iaſeds. 2. The Wile Providence hath placed a certain Antipathy 
between ſome Animals, and many Inſects , whereby they delight in their 
deſtruction, though they uſe them not as food : As, the Peacock deſtroys 
Snakes and Adders; the Wealel , Mice and Rats; Spiders, Flies; and 
ſome forts of Flies deſtroy Spiders. 3. The commoa (ort of Ialects are 
the ordinary food of divers Animals, as well Inſe&s as others: The 
Spider and all forts of (mall Birds, eſpecially the Swallow , ferd upon 
Flies ; the Mole feeds upon Worms, Ducks and divers Water-fowl upon 
Frogs; the Cat and Owl upon Mice : and thus Inlets become the pre 

of other Animals, which correc their excels. 4. As the hot and moi 
temperament of the Air and Earth produce and increaſe InſeQs, (© that 
temperament of the Air, Earth , and Waters that ſeems molt oppoſite to 
PutrefaQion , either deftroys many of the Individuals, or at leaſt renders 
their numerous Eggs and Seeds unfruitful, and refilts as well the ori- 
ginal Production ot them from Putretaction, or abates the Prolifick 
power of their Eggs or Seeds, $5. Great Rains, and Showers, and In- 
undation of Waters drowns oftentimes maay forts of Inſects, and renders 
their Seeds and Eggs unprolitick , or deltroys them. 6. But eſpecially 
the Winter Cold , Froſt and Snow do kill many Inle&ts, and their Eggs 
and Seeds, and renders them unfruitful. The Cold and Winter ſealon 
is a great Enemy not only to Inſe&ts, but ro many forts of Birds, Beaſts 
and Fiſhes : and therefore <Ar:f##/e moſt truly obſerves tn his $** Hf, 
CAnimalium , cap. 13, 14, 15, 16, Cc. that to avoid the ſeverity of the 
approaching Cold, many of them retire 1oto the cloſeſt and warmeſt 
Caverns they can get ; wherein ſome lye for many Months without the 
benefit of Food, and if they eſcape the ſeverity of the Cold , they as it 
were revive the next Spring. For inſtance, Serpents hide themſelves 
4 Months , Swallows betake themlclves all the Winter to low Vallies and 
Caverns, Tortoiſes cloſe up themſelves in Holes and Earth all the Winter, 
asis obvious to daily Experiences; Et Jnſetta pene omnia conduntur,preter ea 
que vitams in domictlits cum hominibus agunt , queque prius intereunt quam 
omnino tempus excedunt. And therefore Bees keep themſelves cloſe in their 
Hives, 4b ortu Vergiliarum, till the next Spring. And yer, though Nature 
hath given Inſeds this Sagacity to avoid the Winter Cold, yer they are 
not always ſucceſsful in it, but the leverity of the Winter finds them our, 
and deftroys them : But as for their Seeds or Eggs, which in the pre- 
cedent Summer arc laid up and down upon Leaves, and in other places, 
they are for the moſt part deltroyed by the Winter, except ſuch as 
caſually by the Wand or otherwile are diſperſed, and lodged in (ſafer Re- 
ceptacles, and thereby ſurvive the inclemency of the Winter, and yield 
a new Production or Increaſe the next Spring. 

And thus we have ſeen the Methods and Correctives , chat by the 
Divinedilpoſition of theſe ſmall and incon(iderable pieces of Nature are 
uſed; whereby at once there is a preſervation of the Kind of rhole little 
Animals, and yet a prevention ot that Excels and Redundance which 
would happen by their numerous Ilacreale, to the detriment and ſurcharge 
of the interior World, 

In all this Conſideration of the Reduction of Exceſlſes and Increaſe of 


Animals and Inſe&s,two things are obſervable in a ſpecial manner,namely; 
I, That 
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1. That in the ſtate of Animals and Inſefts, we may lee ſomething 
that is analogal to the ſtate of the Elementary and mfxed Inanimate 
Bodies z that there are ſome more active and vigorous Qualities, that feem 
continually to exercile a Sovereignty and Tyranny. oyer the more paſſive 
and weak Natures, and prey upon them : Thus Heat, and alſo in ſome 
degree Cold, are always perlecuting and foyning at the weaker and 
more unactive parts of Nature: So among Brutes , Birds, Fiſhes, Inſects 
there is a continual invading and prevalence of the more powerful, 
active and lively, over the more weak, flegmatick, and unactive Crea- 
cures; the Bear, Lion, Wolt, Dog, Fox, &c. purſue the Sheep, Oxen, 
Hare, Coney, <<. and prey upon them: the like is evident among Birds 
and Fifhes, and generally Inle&ts, being the weaker and more inconſi- 
derable parts of Nature. 

2. That the viciſſitudes of Generation and Corruption are by a kind 
of ſtanding Law in Nature fixed in things, and the Notions and Qua- 
lities of Natural things are ſo ordered, to keep always that great Wheel in 
circulation ; and therein the Accefſes and Receſles of the Sun, the Influxes 
of the Heat thereof and of the other Heavenly Bodies, and the. murual 
and reſtleſs Agitation of thoſe two great Engins in Nature , Heat and 
Cold, are the great Inſtruments of keeping on foot the Rotation and 
Circle of Generations and Corruptions , eſpecially of Animals and Ve- 
getables of all forts. 

3. That yet theſe Motions of Generations and Corruprtions , and of 
the conducibles thercunto, are ſo wiſely and admirably ordered and con- 
temperated , and fo continually managed and ordered by the wile Pro- 
vidence of the Rector of all things, that things are kept in a certain due 
ſtay and equability: and though the Motions of Generations and Cor- 
ruptions, and the Inſtruments and Engins thereof are in a continual 
courſe , neither the excels of Generations doth opprels and over-charge 
the World, nor the defe& rhereof, or prevalence of Corruptions doth 
pur a Period to the Species of things, nor work a total Dillolution in 

ature. 

And upon this ſeemingly impertineot Diverſion touching the Re- 
ductions and Corredives of thele inferior Animals, there may ſeem to 
be colleed reaſonably an analogical Inference of the like means of the 
Correctives of the Generations of Mankind , and that although in an 
ordinary courſe of Humane Produdtions the Increale ſurmounts the De- 
cay, yet there may be reaſonably ſuppoled ſuch Periodical Corre@ions 
as might fairly keep the ſtate of Mankind in a mediocrity and equability, 
although ir ſhould be ſuppoſed the Generations of Mankind had been 
Eteraal, R 

And although thele CorreQtives may not happen every Day, or every 
Year in the ordinary courle of things, and therefore may be called extra-- 
ordinary, becauſe they are lels ordinary than the common Calualties of 
Mankind , as Sicknels or Accident that happens to this or that individual 
Perlon promiſcuoully , yet they are in truth no more extraordinary, 
than a cold Winter is extraordinary z which although it is not every 
Day, nor doth it happen every Year poſlibly in an equal Degree, yet it 
15 no extraordinary thing ia Nature, if it happens once in 5, or 10, or 20 
Years, 
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Having therefore conſidered theſe Correctives in the inferior Animal 
Nature, I ſhall now ſearch out what may be thoſe CorreQtives, that may 
be applicable to the Reductions of the Generations of Mankind to an 
Equability , or at leaſt to keep it within ſuch bounds as may keep ir 
from ſurcharging the World ; whereby if in the Period of 2 , or 3, or 
4000 Years it may grow too luxuriant, yet it may in probability be fo 
far abated, as may allow it an Increaſe of the like number of Years to 
attain its former proportion, So that by thele Prunings there may be 
a conſiſtency of the Numbers 'of Mankind, with an eternal ſucceſſion 
of Individuals. 

Thole Reductions that may be ſuppoſed effectual for thele Ends, and 
ſuch as the courle of Mankind ſeem to have had great Experiences of, are, 
1. Plagues and Epidemical Diſeaſes: 2. Famines: 3. Wars and Inter- 
necions: 4. Floods and Inundations: 5. Conflagrations. 

1. Concerning Plagues and Epidemical Diſeaſes, the Hiſtories of all 
times give us Accounts of the great Devaſtations that they have made 
in _—_ places: and ſometimes it hath been, it is true, only in ſome 
particular Regions or Cities , but at other times it hath been more uni- 
verlal, and although at the ſame time, in ſome Seaſons, it hath not 
univerlally prevailed, yet it hath gradually and ſucceſhvely moved from 
place to place. 

The ancient Plagues of former Ages in Forein Parts have been very 
terrible, and cut off multitudes of People : See a Celle&ion of ſome of 
them by D* Hakew!l, 1ib.2,ſef#.3. as, namely, That — in Ethiopia, and 
alſo in moſt parts of the Reman Empire, in the Year of Chriſt 250, which 
continued 15 Years, and left not ſo many People in Alexanaria as there 
were formerly aged Men: that under Fu/t:nian, in Conſtantinople , and the 
parts adjacent z wherein there dyed 10000 in a Day : that in CAfrice, 
whereby according to Precopius , vin the Country of Numidia there dyed 
800000 Perſons: that in Greece, under Adichael Duca ; which fo prevailed, 
that the living, were not ſufficient to bury the dead: and that in ta, 
in the Year 1359, whereby there were not left ten of a thouſand , this 
poſſibly may be the ſame mentioned by walſinghews , but referred to the 
Year of Chriſt 1349, that prevailed over the World, beginning in the 
Northern and Southern parts , that the living were not able to bury the 
dead : Exiſtimabatur 2 pluribus, quod vix decima pars hominum fuiſſet relitts 
a4 vitam: and preſently after followed a great Murrain of Catrel, fo 
that he concludes, Tarts ex his malis _— ſecuta eſt , quod munaus ad 
priitinum ſtatum redeunat nunquam poites babuit facultatem. Vide Lipfum 
ae Conflantia, lib. 2. cap. 23. 

And if we look upon our own Country, beſides thoſe great Plagues 
that have been in a manner univerſal, there have been very many ſuch 
in England; {ometimes more general , ſometimes more circumſcribed to 
particular Cities or places: As that Plague in the North parts of Enz/and, 
mentioned by wa/ſmgham in the beginning of R. 2. that in a manner 
depopulated thoſe Parts : that mentioned by the ſame Author, Anno 7 
H. 4. whereby there dyed in one Year 30000 in Londen ( which was 
conliderable then, conſidering the narrowneſs of the City in thoſe days, 
comparatively to what it now is) beſides the great deſolation it made 
in the Country, : 


bi; 
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It we come to latter Years, both in Enz/and and in Forein Parts, the 
Obſervator of the Bills of Mortality before mentioned hath given us the 


belt Account of the Number that late Plagues have (wept away ; for 
Inſtance, 


In London, Anne Dom, 1592, of the Plague—1 1503 


Anno Dom. 1593 I0663 
Anno Dom. 1603 — 30563 
Anno Dom, 1625 —— — 35400 
Anno Dom, 1636 ———- 10400 
Anno Dom, 1665 -—— ——— 68596 


We have alſo Accounts of the great Devaſtarions made by the Plague 
in late Years in Forein Parts : 


In Amſterdam, between 1622 and 1664 84564 
And in the Year 1664 — ———24148 
Anno 1637 at Prague ——— — 30000 


Anno 1652 at Cracovis - 37000 
Anno 1656 at Naples 30000 
AHN 1657 At Gem ———— ———0000 
Anno 1619 at Grand Cairo in 1o Weeks —73500 


And Lev 1n his Hiſtory of Mics, tells us, that the Peſtilence is ſo hot 
ſometimes in that City , that there dye 12000 almoſt every Day; and 
Pliny 1n 7. Nat. Hit, cap. 50. faith that the Southern Plagues ha 
molt in the Winter, and move Weſtward , according to the courſe of the 
Sun; which ſome have obſerved allo in the Northern , that it ſometimes 
held a gradual Motion, and for the moſt part Weſtward, as in 1652 
at Cracovie ; 1653 at Dantzick; 1654 at Copenhagen ; 1655 at Amſterdam, 
and other Towns uf the Netherlands ; 1656 at Naples and Rome ; 1657 at 
Genos, And I have ſomewhere read, that in Alexandris in Egypt the 
Plague is Anniverſary, beginning with the Riſing of Nils, which is abour 
the 17> of June, and Ccontinueth riſing 40 Days, ſometimes 12, ſome- 
times 15 Cubits, and in its greateſt exceſs to 18 Cubits, and as many 
Days decreaſeth, fo that the Plague laſteth 80 Days , and then perfectly 
cealeth with the full Ebb of Nils, 

So that upon the account of Plagues, and extraordinary Epidemical 
Diſeaſes, there ſeems to be a great Corrective of the Redundance and 
Increaſe of Mankind. 

2, Let us a little take notice of Famines, which though they have 
not been of late times much obſerved , partly becauſe of tbe great In- 
duſtry of Mankind , improving and increaſing the Fruits of the Earth 
partly by thoſe Supplies that have come by Sea to thole Countries that 
are in want, but principally by the goodneſs of God, in leading the 
Children of Men ſeaſonable Weather, and fruitful Seaſons, and proſperous 
Influences : yet in former times they have been very grievous, and de- 
ſtroyed multitudes of People. DO 

wallingham in the Life of E, 2. tells ys of ſo ſevere a Famine in Eag/and, 
that they were enforced to eat Dogs and Horſes, yea and ſtole Children 
and eat them, viz, 9 E. 2. And divers other Inſtances our own Hiſtories 
give us of other great Famines in this and other Countries. Od 
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Ordinarily 4 Famine and a Plague aaciently went together , or the 
former followed upon the heels of the Plague , by reaſon of ſome of rheie 
means: 1. Commonly the fame diltemperature of the Air that occa- 
ſioned the Plague, occaſioned allo the infertility or noxtouſnels of the 
Soil , whereby the Fruits of the Earth became either very [mall, or very 
unwholſom : As it happened in that Famine under E. 2. above mentioned, 
in ſo much that the Hiſtorian tells us, that Acdicinales herbe, que lewva- 
men languiais conferre ſolebant , per Verts intemperiem & Elementorum ine- 
qualitatem , contra naturam effette degeneres, virus pro virtute reddebant;. 
2. Commonly the Plague amung Men was accompanied or followed 
with a Rot or Murrain among Cattel, whereby the fleſh of Beaſts was 
wanting, Or noxious to thole that uſed it, 3. Commonly by a great 
and general Mortality or Plague the Husbandmen and Labourers were 
ſo diminiſhed , that there wanted People to gather in the Harveſt, or 
Till the Ground , whereby there necefarily enſued a Famine : And 
oftentimes by a kind of neceſſity Famines were durable, the Stock being 
exhauſted one Year , left little tor the ſupply of Tillage, Husbandry, or 
Increaſe for the next. 

And as Famine was anciently the Concomitant or Conſequent of 
Plague, fo both Plague and Famine, eſpecially the latter, were the uſual 
Conſequents of War, which bring wit ie Devaſtation and Deſtruction, 
and : general intermiſſion of that Husbandry and Care that ſhould 
lu It, 

"The terrible Effefts of Famine, and the great Conſumption of Man- 
kind that is occaſioned , was principally 1. Of the Poor, who npon the 
bare increaſe of the Price of VYietuals, and wanting wherewith to buy, 
mult needs occaſion their ſtarving, or a tumultuous gaining it by force, 
where they could not get it; which was but a ſhort and temporary 
Relicf, and made more want after, by the ſpoil and diſorder occaſioned 
thereby. 2. Of numerous Armies , who being brought into places of 
want or ſcarcity without due Condudt or Proviſion, are oftentimes de- 
ſtroyed in a Week, eſpecially in cloſe and long Sieges, as it happened 
in S«maris when belieged by the Aſſyriars, and Jeruſs/lem when belieged 
by the Romans , wherein moredyed by the Famine than by the Sword. 

So that Famines as well as Plagues ſeem to give a great Reduction to 
the Numbers of Mankind. 

3. A few words may lerve concerning Wars, which are fo frequent, 
and bring ſo a a Deſolation upon Mankind, that it ſeems to equal 
that allay of the Exceſles of Brutes, Fiſhes, Birds, and Inſets, by the 
other Beaſts, Birds , or Fiſhes of prey's and the rather , becauſe many it 
not all the conſiderable Parts of the World are ſome Years at it, though 
it may be ſome Apes free from Peſtilences and Famines ( other than ſuch 
as are conſequences of War ) but in no Age nor Year of the World hath 
it been quiet from Wars, and thoſe calamitous conſequences thereof , at 
leaſt in (ome conſiderable parts of the World, 

It would be endle(s, and indeed Morally impoſſible, to-give an Ac- 
count of the Numbers of People and Armies that have been cut off by 
Wars, eſpecially on the ſide of the Conquered. Some few Inſtances may 
give ſome kind of Eſtimate herein, 


Diodorws Siculns 10 his third Book tells us, that Ninw in his Preparation 
aganit 
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againſt the Ba&riens gathered an Army of 1700006 Foor-men,' 200000 
Horſe-mena , 10600 Chariots : that . Zeroaitres his Army confiſted ' of 
400000 , who in the firft Confli prevailed , and killed 40000, but'were 
afterwards wholly deſtroyed , fo that probably in that. War there fell no 
lels than 400000 Men : Darime Hyſtaſprs in2 the Battel of Mararhron, whi- 
ther he came with an Army of 600000, loſt in one Battel 266500 : his 
Succeſſor Xerxes went into Greece with an Army, according'to fome, 
conſiſting in the whole aumber of it and its Appendices; of five Millions, 
thoſe that ſpake moſt ſparingly, of above one Million; - all which withia 
the ſpace of five Years were 1n effet wholly loſt, Yide Lipf. de Chnitant. 
lib. 2. cap. 21,22,24. Alexander deſtroyed the Army of Dari«s, confiſting 
of a Million of Men , the greateſt part whereof fell by the Sword: and 
Pliny in his 7** Book of his Natural Hiſtory, Cap. 15.'tells us, that Fuliwc 
Ceſar , and his Armies in the time of his Command, killed 1192000 
perſons, beſides thoſe that he flew 1m the Civil Wars : And if by the 
Eſtimate of that one Man, we might make a Calculation of thoſe that 
were ſlain by the Aſſyrian, Babylontas , Perſian, and Grecian Monarchies, 
by Cyrms , Darims , Aſtyages, Alexander and his ſucceeding Captains, by 
Marius , Sylla , Pompey, Peſpepen, and the ſucceeding Rowan Emperors, by 
Tamberlane and the Scythians; by the Goths, Yandats, Turks, Tarters, Mnſ- 
covites, Perſians, Moors, and Chriſtians ; by the Wars in this little: Spor of 
England ; by the late Wars in Fraxce, Spain , Germany ; by the Spaniards 
in the weſt nates, the numbers of Internecions and Slaughters would 
exceed all Arithmetical Calculation. 

So that it ſhould ſeem, there needed no other ReduCive of the Num- 
bers of Men to an Equability, than the Wars that have happened in 
the World. | 

And although Wars are in a great meaſure accidental , or at leaſt 

rocced in a great meaſure from the Wills of Men , their Pride, Am- 
ition, impatience of Injuries, affetation of Dominion , mutual Jealou- 
ſies and Fears of the Potency of each other, and oftentimes accidental 
Emergeacies and Occurrences, yer it ſeems, that abſtrafting from all 
theſe Occalions, Wars ſeem to be in a manner a Natural Conſequence 
of the over-plenitude and redundancy of the Number of Men in the 
World : And fo by a kind of congruity and conſequence, morally ne- 
ceſſary when the World grows too full of Inhabitants, that there is-not 
room one by another, or that the common Supplies which the World 
ſhould afford to Mankind begin to be too few, too ſtrait, or too narrow 
for the Numbers of Men; that natural propenlion of Selft-love, and natu- 
ral principle of 'Self-preſervation will neceffarily break out into Wars and 
Internecions, to make room for thoſe that find themſelves ſtraitned or 
inconvenienced, | 

So that as when the Channel of a River is over-charged with Water 
more than it can deliver, it neceſſarily breaks over the Banks to make it 
ſelf room, or when the very Brutes or Animals find themſelves oppreſſed 
and ftraitned in their proviſions and ſupplies, by the redundance of their 
numbers, one neceſfarily preys upon another, or deſtroys another to 
prelerve it ſelf : So Wars among Mankind are a kind of neceſſary Con- 
fequence of Redundance of Mankind, and will by a kind of Natural 


neceffiry make it ſelf room, and give it (elf cafe by the -- of 
others. 
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others, if it can get power and opportunity to doit : And conſequently 
there ſeems to be no fear of the ſurcharge of the World with Mankind, 
becauſe there is this natural and neceſlary Remedy at hand, the very 
Redundance it ſelf of Mankind ſeeming by a natural conſecution to yield 
and ſubminiſter this Remedy, for its Reduction and Equation. As in a 
redundance of Humors in the Body, the moſt lively and active do natu- 
rally thruſt out thoſe that are weaker or noxious, to make room for 
themſelves : or as Bees ſwarm to get new habitations, when they are (6 
increaſed that their Hives will not hold them. 

' 4. Concerning the Fourth, and alſo, incluſively the Fifth CorreQtive 
of the Excel(s of Mankind, namely, Inundations and Conflagrations. 

Thoſe that have been Obſervers of things in Nature and Hiſtorics of 
former times, have given us Inſtances ef two kinds of Mutations in this 
Terreſtrial Globe of Earth and Waters: ſome that ate more ordinary, 
and of leſs moment, and of ſuch varions have been inthe World , ſuch 
are thoſe mentioned eſpecially by P/rny in his Natural Hiſtory, /:6.2, cap.85. 
& ſeqq. ſome places {evered from the Continent by the interruption of 
the Sea, thus he tells us that Sicily was divided from 1taly, Cyprus from 
Syria , Eubea from Beotia, Atlantis and Macris from Eubes, Boiticum 
from Bythinia; and ſome have thought , though perhaps upon very (mall 
evidence, that England and France were (ometimes one Continent , and 
divided by the interruption of the Sea, and Spain from Africa. Again, 
ſome Cities and Countries (wallowed up by the Sea z as Pirrha and Artiſſa, 
Elis and Bwts , half the City of Tyndaris in Sicily, and 30 Miles of the 
Iſland Ces, with a great deſtruction of Men and Cattel : ſome Countries 
wholly ſwallowed up and drowned in the Sea , as Hcarnanmia, Achain, 
part of Europe and Aſia in Propontis : but above all, that great Iſland of 
Atlantis, luppoſed by Plate in his Timews to be greater than Zybia and 
Aſia, (wallowed up in the _AH/artick Occan , to which it gives its de- 
nomination : but Plato is oftentimes fo Poetical, that we can hardly tell 
where he means in earneſt, 

But on the other ſide, many times the Sea by a certain recompence 
makes new room for the Inhabitants of the World , ſometimes by pro- 
ducing notable Iſlands , thus the ſame Pliny tells us that Delos , Rhodes, 
Anaphe , Nea, Thera, and Tereſia, Hiers, Automate , This were produced, 

Apain, the Sea hath deſerted vaſt Tracts of Ground in divers places, 


| and left them dry Land, as is related by Arii#tle in the ſecond of his 


Meteors , Cap. 14. and by Plixy in a great meaſure, out of him and Here- 
dotws, Thus conſiderable quantities of Land were left by the Sea at 
Epheſus, at CAmbraci« and other Parts, and that a very great part of 
E2ypt, namely , that called Deltz is but the accretion of Nilus, and was 
ſometime covered with Water : *and according to the conjecture of He- 
roaotus, the Sea polleſied Memphis and a great part of Egypt, to the Moun- 
tains of Ethiopia, But thele are but Conjectures of the Hiſtorian , of whar 
might be in ſome thouſand Years before he. was born, Ariftotle indeed 
{uppoleth , that the City Thebes and the adjacent Parts, were all that were 
—_— 1n Zeypt in the time of Homer, becauſe he makes no mention of 

Aemphis. 
Bir theſe ſmaller Vicifſitudes, and mutual borrowings and payments 
between the Earth and Sea, are not thoſe Mutations which ſo much 
contri; 
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contribute to the Reduction of Mankind , partly, becauſe they are gradual 
and give Men opportunity to eſcape; and partly becaule they are not 
ſuch Devaſtations as may be pares huic negotio (unlels we believe that 
wonderful (wallowing up of the vaſt Iſland, or rather Continent of 
Atlantis ,) and partly becauſe the Sea, which commonly gives in one 
place what it rakes in another, and ſo makes room for the Inhabitants of 
the World in compenſation of what it takes. 

2. Therefore I come to thole greater ſuppoſed Correctives, namely, 
1. Floods and Inundations : 2. Jvcendia, Burningsz and again, both: 
or either of rhole areallo varied, according to the Opinions of ſome of 
the Ancients. 

1. They are either ſuch as were all at one time, and did wholly over- 
whelm and contound this lower World: or 2. They are (uch as did 
not wholly diflolve the lower Word, or put a period to all things living 
therein, 

Again, the former Opinion that held theſe Cataclyſms and Empy- 
roles univerſal, was luch, as either held that it put a total Conſummation 
unto things in this lower World, eſpecially that of Conflagration : Or 
elle ſuch, as though it quite for the preſent confounded the Face of things, 
eſpecially in this inferior World, yet it was but preparative to a new 
Formation oft things, wherein all things would be put into better Order, 
till in proceſs of time they again degenerate, and fo were. to receive 
another Purgation by Fire or Water, according to the fatal Vicifſitudes 
to which the Woiid is ſubjet: And they ſuppoſe, that theſe ſucceſſive 
unmaking and making again of the World (not unlike the Suppolirions 
of _Anaxagores or Empeaocles ) were Eternal, and ſhould eternally con- 
tinue in this Viciſſitude, that the laſt Deſtruction of the World was 
by Water, and that which is to ſucceed is by Fire: And this was for the 
moſt part the Opinion of the Stocks, whereof Lipſivs in his ſecond Book 
de Plyſpgie Storcorum , cap.21, 22,5, hath given us A large Account, 
out of Seneca eſpecially, and others which are not neceflary to be re- 
peated , and the rather, becauſe they do ſuppoſe that Mankind 1s neither 
Eternal nor Perpetual, according to the courle of Natural Generation : 
For theſe mighry Concuſhons of Nature, eſpecially that of the Univer- 
ſal Conflagration , puts an end to all the Race of Mankind and all living 
Bodies, though in the Recintegration of the World after theſe Deſtru- 
&ions there is alſo a Re-produttion of Mankind , but not by the ordinary 
method of Propagation as now. 

Again, 25 to thoſe others that held alſo certain Periodical Cataclyſms 
and Conflagrations, yet they held them not to be Univerſal , nor any 
Univerlal Diſſolution or Deſtruction of the inferior World thereby , 
but they were ſuch as were great and notable Devaſtations, ſometimes in 
one part of the Earth, ſometimes in another, either by certain Rotations, 
or at leaſt in ſome places more than in other, acocrding to the accom- 
modation or dilaccommodation of them to ſuch Calamities : As the 
Vallies and lower grounds were more ſubject to devaſtation by Floods, 
{o the more Mountainous parts were more ſubject to the delolations by Fire 
and Conflagrations. 

Plato, who ſeems very uncertain and unletled in his Philofophy, 


ſeems yet to agree with this .partial kind of exhauſting the num- 
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bers of Men and Brutes, by ſuch partial Floods and Conflagrations, 

In his third Book of Dialogues, de Legibns , he gives us an Account 
of various Methods of the Declinations of Civil Societies, and of thoſe 
Laws and Cuſtoms, Arts and Sciences in ſeveral parts of the World: 
and again , how and by what degrees they have been repaired and reco- 
vercd; the means whereof he aſſigns not only to be Wars and Epide- 
mical Diſeaſes, but great Floods and Conflagrations, which, together 
with thole of <Ar/totle relating thereunto, I ſhall tranſcribe out of the 
Latin Tranſlation , becauſe perchance more -{ignificant than the Englyb, 
though nor ſo ſignificant as the Language wherein they wrote. And 
this I do intend to tranſcribe more largely , becauſe they ſeem to contain 
the full declaration of the Inſtances of this nature. 

He tells us therefore in the beginning of his third Book de Legibas ; 
HMultos hominun interitus ex dilwvns, morbis, altiſque permaltis, oling accidiſſe, 
ex quibus pauct homines ſaperſtites fuerunt, Again: Eos qui cladem tw 
evaſerunt ( ſclicet ex ailuviss) montanos quoſdam paſtores fmiſſe, in montium 
cacumintbus pauca ſemina ad propagandum genus humanum conſervata : atqui 
neceſſe eſt eos aliarum artium fuiſſe expertes , campeſires autem & maritime 
urbes funditus illo tempore perierunt. Inftrumenta 1gitur omnia, C* quecunque 
artium ſive ad diſciplinam civilem ſroe ad facultatem aliam pertinentium, ex- 
tabant inventa, concidiſſe illis temporibus, And afterwards : Ex ea ttaque 
devaſtatione magnam terribilemque humanis in rebus aeſolationem twnc accidiſſe 
arbitramur ; fertilium agrorum magnitudinem deſertam , eateri/que animalibus 
corruptis, vix boum caprariimque genus , & illud quidem rarum relittum fuiſſe, 
quibus paſcendis tunc homines vitam agebant ; civitatis verd & diſcipline 
ctvilis & legum memoriam quidem nullam fuiſſe putamus, Tempore gitur 

rogrediente , CF. gemere hominum multiplicato, ad enm quem nunc —_ 
habitum provetta oma ſunt. 

Again, the ſame Plato though in his Times he gives us an Account 
of the Origination of Mankind, yet he ſuppoſeth that a vaſt Period in- 
terceded between that Origination and the Age wherein he lived, and 
within the compals of that Period, that there happened very great and 
very many viciffirudes of Floods and Conflagrations in this inferior 
World, whereby the ſtate of things here was variouſly altered , and the 
Numbers of Mankind and Animals corre&ted and reduced at ſeveral 
times to {mall proportions, only ſufficient to repleniſh the World , until 
ſuch time as 1ts Exceſs and Increaſe received again a like Correction 
or Reduction, by the like Revolutions of Floods and Conflagrations, 
though ſtill without a total deſtruction of the Speczes. 

In this Book he gives us a perlonated Diſcourle between Solow and an 
E2yptian Prieſt , who after ſome diſcourſe of the Antiquity of Athens, the 
Prieſt tells him, Yos Greci ſemper puert eſtis , nec quiſquam © Grcia ſenex, 
quia juvenis ſemper vobis eſt 4B17RMS , 113 quo nulla f ex vetuſtatis Comme ms- 
ratione priſca opinio, nulla cans ſcientia: Nam quod apwd Vos fertur Phaetontem 
quondam Solis filium currus aſcendiſſe paternos , nec patris aurigatione ſervats, 
exuſſiſſe terrens , ipſumque flammis celeſtibus conflagraſſe ; quanrvis fabuloſum 
Videatur, verum quodanmodo eſſe putandum et : Fit enim longo temporis inter- 
Vais caleſt;s circuitus permutatio quedam , quam inflammationis VAſtitas ne- 
reſſario ſequitur : tunc hi qui edita incolunt loca magis pereunt quam mart 
fuviiſque vicini, Nobis proro Nilus cums in pleriſque rebus wobis ſalutaris eft, 
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tum hujuſmodi a nobis arcet exitium, Quando vero Dit aquarum colluvione 
ſoraes terrarum diluunt, paſtores ovium atque bubalct qui juga montium habitant, 
periculum ind evadunt ; veſtre amtem civitates in planitie ſite, impetu flumi- 
anum ad mare raptuntur ; Sed in noſtra regione neque tun, neque alts Unquan 
aqua in agros ſuperne deſcendit ; contra verd ſurſum 6 viſceribus terre ſeaturit : 
quamobrem antiquiſſimarum rerum apud nos monuments ſervantur, Proinde, 
ubicunque nec imbrium tempeſt us nimia , nec incendium inoens continzit, licet 
alias plures, alias panctores, ſemper tamen homines ſunt. Quecunque verd five 
a noſtris , ſrue a vejtris , ſive altis nationibus geftz ſunt memoratu digna , modo 
ad aures noſtrorum pervenerunt, noſtris in m_ deferipta ſervantur, CApud 
vos quidem oF alias gentes res geite nuper literis monumentiſque traduntur, 
ſed certis temporum curriculis illuvies immenſs calitus omnia populatur ; ideo 
qui ſuccedunt, & literis & Muſis orbati ſunt : quo fit, ut quaſi juvenes iterum 
futis, & rudes, preteritarum rerum omnium prorſus ignari, Nam & ea ipſ« 
que modo ex veſtris hiſtoriis recenſentur , a fabulis puerilibus parum diftant ; 
primd , quod wunius tantum inundationis memineritis, cum mults preceſſerint ; 
deinde , quod genius majorum Veſtrorum in regione veſtra clariſſimum ignorets : 
ex quo, tu, & CAthenienſes cateri nati eſtus , exiguo ſemine quondam publice 
clear ſuperſtite : quod propterea vos latuit, quia ſmperſtites itlt eornmque poſters, 
literarum uſu multis ſeculis caruerunt, Then he tells him of the Building 
of Athens by the Gudde(s Athena, go0oo Years fince, ex terra && Yulcano 
accipiens ſemina: the great Wars between them and the Inhabitants of 
the vaſt Iſland Atlantis, greater than Lybia and 4ſia: the (wallowing up 
of that 1fland by an Earthquake, Fugique unius dre: oc nottis illwvione, After- 
wards Tims begins , and proceeds with his Narrative touching the Pro- 
duction of the Univerle, and therein particularly of Mankind , which 
I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to mention. 

Thus this great Maſter ſeems to countenance the Suppoſition of the 
viciilitudes ot Conflagrations and Floods, elpecially of rhe latter, certss 
temporum curriculis ; and thereby the exceſſive multiplication of Mankind 
corrected , and the viciſſitudes of Arts and Laws 1nterrupted, loſt, re- 
{tored , and repaired : Only he ſuppoleth Egypt free from thole Floods 
and Conflagrations, though it ſeems necellary, that if Inundations 
prevailed in Greece and thote upper Countries, Ezypt , that ſeems to lye 
much lower , could not eaſily elcape them, though they have no Rain 
that might occaſion them, Bur the Prieſt mingles ſome ſtrange and 
improbable Storics with his Suppolicion of thoſe Vicifſitudes. 

Ariſtotle the Scholar of Plato differed much from his Maſter : 
1. In his manner of writing, which was much more ſteady and levere 
than the Writings of P/ato, who mingled Poetical Fancies with the 
things he delivered, and ſeems very uncertain and unreſolved is molt 
things of great importance. 2. In his Poſition, for Plato ſeems not to 
hold at leaſt the Elementary World Eternal , though very Ancient: Bur 
Ariſtotle , following rather the Opinion of Ocellus Lucanus , and not being 
able to digeſt thole many difficulties he found in the Hypotheſes of rhe 
Inception of the World, ſuppoſeth it Eternal, and an eternal conſiſtency 
in the ſtate it now ſtands, but not withour fome partial , ſucceſlive and 
periodical Changes in the Elementary World. 

And therefore in this Suppoſitioa of the ſucceſſive partial Floods or 


Inundations, and Conflagrations , whereby great Changes _—_— 
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and a fair Corrective and Reduction of the Excels of Mankind, he much 
aprecs with Plato, And he gives us a large and learned Account of his 
Judgment herein, Lb. 1. Meteor, cap. 14. in thele Words; Eadem terre 
loce neque ſemper fluida , neque ſemper arias ſunt , ſed pro fluminum ortu aut 
defeitn "axe mutant ſuam: Qnamobrem djverſitas inter Mare & Continen- 
tem exiſtit , nec perpetuo alta pro Continentt , alia pro Mart habentur ; ſed ubi 
terra alquanao patuit, mare ſmperfunditur ; & ubi nunc mare, terra eXaggers- 
batar, Smſpicarique debemus , hac ommia ita fieri ordine quodam & ambit ; 
horum autem principium cauſaque exiſtit , quod interiores quoque teliuris partes, 
erinde atque animantium plantarimgque corpora, jwventutem atque ſenectutem 
habeant, Verum iſtis hec per partem ſubtre nequaquam contingit , ſed ſimul 
totuwm jwrvencſcat ant ſeneſeat neceſſe eft: Terre particulatims hee idem ob ſrigus 
& calorem acctdit ; hac igitny acereſcere ſimul ac decreſcere propter Solts calo- 
rem ronverſionemque «ſſolent, Then he proceeds to ſhew, how thar lucce(- 
ſively ſome parts of the Earth grow mooriſh or watriſh , ethers dry, 
where it becomes barren, Fountains and Rivers decay, and ſometimes 
break out in other places, that this makes Changes in the Sea and Land, 
CA quia omnis que circa terram fit generatio non niſt ſucceſſione & tempore, 
reſpettu vite neſtre# quam longo, fiert ſolet , iſla nobis handquaquam adverten- 
131-1. finnt. Atque prins univerſe gentes intereunt perenntgque, quam hor uns 
mutatio ab initio ad finem wſque memorid teneri queat : Maxtmas itaque 
celerrim4ſque clades prelia advehunt, alias morbi, nonnullas fterilitates ; & he 
qauſdam ſtatim magnas , quaſaam lent as aded , ut talinm quoque gentium tranſ- 
migr ationes nos lateant , pro 597 0m alit regionem deſerant , alli eo nſque 
ſuſftinent , quoad nullan «mplius multitudinem alere regio queat, Inter primam 
iertur noviſſimdmgque loci dereliftionem , tempora intervemiant aded longa par 
eſt, ut nemo meminiſſe poſſit ; imo incolumibns etiammum hiſce qui remanſerint, 
longi temports injurid oblivio irrepſerit. Eodem aut em modo datere exxtiman- 
dam oft quanio primiom ſinguli populi , que permutata eſſent & arida « palefiri- 
bus aquoſifue fatts, inhabitare ceperint. Then he gives Inſtance in Exyp ; 
Etenim locus ule totdque regio , que fluminis tantum trvettu nate eft , ſemper 
aridior fieri videtur : That all the Oft:« Nilt, except one, were made by Art, 
and not by the River: That anciently KZeypr was no more but the City 
of Thebes ; which he proves out of Hemer ; (hews, that in the time of 
Troy that part of Greece inhabited by the Argivs was Mariſh, and had but 
few Inhabitants, but now become fruitful and populous : That part of 
Greece inhabited by the Aficeni was fruitful and populous , now become 
barren. Qwoad rgitwr in iſto loco, qui parvus , aceidir , hoc idem etiam circa 
loca magna acctdere cenſeamms oportet, That there is no cauſe to conceive 
the Sca lefs than formerly, tor though ſome places ſometimes covered 
with Water, are added to the Continent , yet in other places 'the Sea 
hath gained upon the Land, Ctamen hujuſee ret cauſa ad mundi gent- 
raftiouem haudquaquem referenda ; ridiculum enim foret ob parovas breveſque 
mutationes Univerſum moveri aſſerere, Porrd, Terre moles atque magniowis 
ad totum Calum nil profetd 'eft, Verum horum omntum cauſam- exiftimen; 
oportet , quod ut elapſis certis temporam ſpatins, inter atmi tempor hyems : 
ita magno quodam circuits byems magna , & imbrium 'exceſſu fient folet : «i 
hic non ſemper eiſdem in locts efficitar, ſed perinde 'nt vocaturs divaroinm ques 

tempore Dencaliontis accidit ; etenim hoc ciyca Graciay maxime, (& cam [0 
tiſſimam partem quan antiquam Hellada woeitant, fathum oft , ©c. Cam _ 
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neceſſe ſit quandam mutationem efſe Wniverſi , non tamen ortim interitum ; 
ſiquidem ipſum maneat neceſſe eft nou ſemper eadem loca mari, aut ammibus 
humett art at que ſucceſeere : queed reipſa que ftert ſolet liquias conitat. And 
concludes, That Egypt , Cujus homines antiquiſſimes eſſe diximus, is nothing 
but a Production of the River Nis, that is lower than the Red Sex ; = 
therefore that Seſoitris and Darius gave over that Artemprt of cutting 
the Neck of Land between the Red Sea and Egypt, for fear of drowning 
that Country : That the Lake Aſeotis is ſhallower , and not able to bear 
Ships of that burthen as it did 60 Years before, by reaſon of the Slime 
carried thither , which will in time dry it up : That Lakes grow by the 
exaggeration of Sand by the Sea , which Lakes jn time grow dry : That 
Tanais or Nilus and all other Rivers were ſometime dry Land, and did 
not run where now they do. . 4 verd ſi amnes habent ortum & occaſum, 
nec ſemper eadem terre loca ſeatent 4quis , ipſum quoque mare ſimili modo mutari 
oportet , quod cum aſſiaue alia deſerat , alia invadat , patet univerſe terre 
erattus coſaem hes Mare , illos Continentem won eſſe, ſed temipore cunita per- 
ut arr, | 
I have mentioned thele places of theſe Maſters of Learning and 
Reaſon the more at large, nor oaly becauſe they hercin give the ſharpeſt 
Objections againſt the neceſſity of a Temporary Beginning of Mankind, 
by applying thele = as Correctives or Reductions of the excels 
of the Generation of Men and Animals, but alls they dodiſcover herein 
ſome things that are uſeful in this Inquiry : For Loſtance, 1. It appears 
hereby that che Inventions of Arts, Sciences, and Laws might be far 
more ancient than thoſe times that Hiſtorians gave for thats 
for they might be in other Places or , and <icher .by a ſucceſſive 
rotation brought from one place to another, or if they- were-loſt, yet 
ſucceflion of Ages might retrive new Dilcoveries of them again. 2. We 
have a plain detection of the means whereby poſſibly ghe americas 
People might have their deduction from the Europeans or Aſtaticks ; be- 
caule it is not impoſhble but the Continents nught be in Jome Ages or 
other contiguous , —_— now disjoyned by the mutatians of the 
ſutuations-of Seas, though the certain tunes of thole Changes are not 
tranſmitted by Hiſtory to -our Age. 3. That the ancient Hiſtories 
of things, by Depopulations, Wars, Famines, Jnundations, Tranſmi- 
grations of People, apd other Accidents may be lalt in after Ages, which 
poſlibly in former Agesmight'be knowa,, and ſome Monuments thereof 
then extant, which are now obliterated .and forgotten. 
Thus ;far concerning theſe Redudtives by Inuadatipns .and Confls- 
ations, out of the Princes of the Academical and Peripaterical Philo- 
{ophers:: We ſhall Gnd-the like Syppoſitions/frequently.amoag the Stoicks, 
Sexcas may be an Inſtance for all that Set , only thele vary from the 
former : tor although they :do with.the former admit and inftance; in 
temporary and partial Inundations by Earthquakes and other Accidenss, 
ale quibus vide Senecam, 1. 3, Nat. Queſt. de Terre mois : yet thele go farther, 
and ſuppoſe Univerial Deluges and Conflagrations, -whigch will quite 
alter the whole Frame of this lower Warld, 2ad the whole Face thercot. 
See the Rhetorical Deſcription thereof , Semec. 7» fine, ib, 3, Nat. Lucit. 
Qua ratione inquis ? Eqdem qus confiegratio:futura oft ; ubrumgae fit cum Des 
wViſurs ordiri meliora, veters fintre. Aqua & ignis Lerrents ANnminanrur ; 4 
bs 
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his ortus , ex his interitus, And out of Beroſws aſſigns the Times and Pe- 
riods of theſe Univerſal Deluges and Conflagrations : <Arſurs enim 
terrens, quanads omnia ſidera que nunc diverſos agunt curſus 11 Cancrum con- 
wvenerint , ſic ſub eodem poſita veitigio ut retta linea exire per omnes omnium 

offit : Inundationem futuram cum eadens ſidernm turba in Capricornum conve- 
merit ; tlic ſolftitium, hic bruma confinitur, But yet he ſuppoleth a Reſtitution 
of the World after theſe Deſtructions : Nec ea ſemper licentia und erit, 
ſed peracto exitto human! generts , extinttiſque ugg ferts in quarnm homines 
1nzenia tranfierant , iterum aquas terra ſorbebit ; naturs pelagus ſtare , aut 
tnira termines furere coget , rejedtus & noeſtris ſedibus in ſua ſecrets pelletur 
Occ anus, antiqums ordo revocabitur : omne ex integro animal generabitur, dabi- 
tirque terris homo tnſceing ſcelerum, & melioribus auſptctts natu : ſed ilirs quoque 
innocentta non aurabit niſi dum novi ſunt, citd nequitia ſubrepit ; virtus diffi- 
cilis twventu eft, rettorem ducemque deſiderat ; etiam ſine magiitre vitia 
9: ſcuntur, 

I thall ſpare mentioning any more to this purpoſe, rhdugh many more 
Inſtances may be given our of the Philoſophers of all Se&s, and Poets, 
as Ovid and others, | 

Only I ſhall ſubjoyn theſe two Iaquirics, and fo conclude this Ob- * 
jection. 

. 1. Whence it is that theſe Ancients had theſe ConjeRures touchi 
theſe Floods and Conflagrations, ſo as to frame them into an Hypotheſis 
either for the Caſtigation of the Exceſles of Generation , as Ariſtotle and 
Plato ; or to the total Diſſolution thereof, as the Szoicks ; and the means 
that wrought this Perſwaſion ſeem to be theſe: 

1. The things that ſeem to prevail with the Academicts and Peripate- 
ticks for thele Partial Floods and Conflagrations , ſeem to be thoſe dark 
and obſcure Hiſtories of the things of that nature which had twice before 
happened in Greece: Namely, for Floods, the Tradition of the D:luviem 
Ogyaium , or Dilwvium antiquizs , which is ſuppoſed by Chronology to be 
under Og yges King of <Attice, about 1000 Years before the firſt Olymptad ; 
about 248 Years before the Flood of Dewcalion in Theſſaly ; about 532 
after the General Flood in the time of Noah; and about rhe 2951 Year of 
the Julian Period , and of the World 2187, though there is ſome va- 
riation among the Compurations of Chronologers. This was a Partial 
Flood, as it ſeems, in Mica, part of Greece, 2. Dilwviam Deacalionis, 


which was allo Partial , and about 248 Years after the former, in the 


rime of Cecrops firſt King of Athens, or as others, in the time of Cranaw 
his Son : This is that mentioned by Plato and Arifforle , that drowned a 
great part of Greece , only ſome ſaved by Dewcalion by bringing them to 
the top of Parnaſſus: And out of the Hiſtory of Aoſes touching the Uni- 
verſal Flood, and whe Hiſtory of Dexcalion, Cvid made up his firſt Book , 
attracting in a great mealure to the latter what was written of the former 
by Moſes. 

And for Conflagrations, they had two traditional Conflagrations in 
and near Greece, which might give ſore countenance to this Perſwaſion : 
namely, 1. That of Phaeton, Incendinm Phaetontis, which ſeems nor to 
be long after the Flood of Dexca/iox, though much of the Relation thereof, 
as the Grecians, and Ovid after them made, was a Poctical Fiction, yer it 


ſeems it had ſomething of reality in it, as is obſerved by F/ato , uti ſupre. 
2. /as 
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2. {de Incendtum , which was no great buline(s, but an Eruption of Fire 
out of the Hill 74s, as now in Etzs: this was about 73 Years after the 
Flood of D-«calion, 

2. As to the Stoicks, who held Univerſal Inundations and Confla- 
grations , poſſibly they might have the former of thele from the Traditio- 
nal Relation of the Univerlal Flood of Noah , which Relation they be- 
lieved, and upon that founded their Suppoſition of the like Inundattons ; 
being acquainted with the Hiſtory of x Flood, bur not with the Cove- 
nant that God made never to bring a Flood again. 2. As to that of the 
Univerſal Conflagration of the World , it ſeems it was a known, ancient 
and received Tradition among the Fews before our Saviour's time, re- 
inforced by him and his Diſciples: This ſeems to be implied in that Pro- 
phecy of Encch, Juae 14. and by ancient Tradition, either from Noah or 
the ancient Jews this Perſwafion might be Traditionally derived to the 
Gentiles , and bclieved by the Stoicks, 

2. It appears by what hath been before tranſcribed, That theſe Philo- 
_—_ ſuppoled thoſe Inundations and Conflagrations to be at great 
diſtances of times, and yet to be in ſome fort Periodical, and with a 
kind of ſtared Revolutions. Plato ſuppoleth his Floods to be certis remps- 
rum curriculis: Ariſtotle \uppoſeth his Floods to be allo Periodical , Hec 
omnia fiert ordine quodam & ambitu; and again » Magno quodam circuitu 
byems mann > imbrium exceſſus fiunt bearing tome proportion to our Seaſon 
of the Solar Year, Therefore it may be fit to conſider what kind of Year 
this muſt be wherein this Hyems magna is luppoled to happen. 

Seneca as before hath given us out of Beroſws ſome eſeripion of the 
Periods, namely, when all the Planets ſhall meet in one ſtreight Line 
drawn from the Center of the Earth to the Tropick of Cancer, then the 
great Conflagration ſhall happen, and again, when they meet in the like 

fition under the Tropick of Capricorn, then the Univerſal Deluge ſhall 

appen. So that thele two Conjun&tions divide that Annus magnus into 
two parts, and the Summer-Solſtice thereof ſhall be for Conflagration, 
the Winter-Solſtice for the Inundation, or that Magne hyems which Art- 
Rotle hath aſſigned for his Periodical Inundations. But what is that 
Maznus annus wherein thele Revolutions mult happen , or what number 
of Solar Years it contains 15 uncertain, ſome aſſigning a Period that ſeems 
too ſhort, ſome a Period of a wonderful length. 

Cen/orinus, de Die Natali, cap. 10. ſpeaking of this Magnus annus whereof 
Ariſtotle's Winter ſeems to make the Concluſion, gives us ſeveral Eſtimates 
of the ſame, ſome making them 2484 Years,others 5552 Years,others 10224 
Years, others 100020, others 360000 Years, and others ſuppoling it 
Infinite, and that ſuch a Conjun&ion will never happen. 

Macrobius tn Somn, Scipionis, lib, 2, cap. 11, both deicribes and determins 
this Magnus anus to be when all the Heavenly Bodies ſhall return to the - 
ſame poſition as they were in any time given, which he reſolves to be 
15000 Years, in which all the Heavenly Bodies ſhall be in the fame 
poſition as they were 15060 Years before. So that if we ſhould aſſign the 
Caput anni to be W this Day and Year wherein I write, ar the end of 
15000 Years all the Heavenly Bodies will be in the ſame poſition that 
now they arc; this he calls Annms mundanus. 

Foſephns, 1:41, Antiquitat, cap.4. in fine, determins that the Magnus anuus 

is 
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is 600 Years; and yet the Flood happened not till 1656 Years from the 
Creation ; which according to the Suppoſition therefore of Ari/fetle ſhould 
be the Magnus annus, and that Year the Winter-Solltice thereof. 

Plato (uppoleth that the AMagnus anne animerum 1s 12000 Years, for 
in that Period the Soul hath run through all the Spheres and Dances of 
the Gods and Demons, and returns to 1ts firſt Station, and the Annu 
m17nu mundanus conſiſts of three of thole Periods , namely, 36c00 Years, 
wherein the Soul of the World hath performed its great Circuit, or one 
Revolution of the eighth Sphere: wide AMarſil. Ficin, prolog. in lib. 10. 
Platonis de Republica : and then not only all the Heavenly Bodies will be 
juſt in the ſame poſition in which they were 36000 Years before, bur all 
Humane things will be in the lame {tare as they were. 


Alter erit tum Typhis , & altera qu? vehet Argo 
Dilettos heroes ; ex erunt itidem altera bella, 
Aa Trojdmqne iterum magnus mittetwr Achilles, 


The Ezyptians had their great Cpocataſtaſes ; viz, 1. - Gat die- 
rum, which was 1461 Days: 2. Apocataſt aſis annorum 4 qua tium , which 
was 1461 Years: 3. Their Apecataitaſis magna , conliſting of 25 Apocate- 
itaſes annorum, which amounted to 36525 equable Years, which was 
their Magnus annns canicularts, Whereunto Manerho accommodates his 
fabulous Ezyptian Dynaſties. 

There ieems to be another _AHnnus magnus , Viz, the Motion of the 
ninth Sphere or Chryſtallin Heaven, from Welt to Eaſt, which though 
ſome to make it agree with the Aagnus annus Platonicus ſuppole to be 
1 Degree every 100 Years, in all performing its Revolution in 36000 
Years, according to the great Platonick Year, yet _Alphonſus allows a 
greater number of Years to that Revolution, viz. 49000 Years : and 
others I think more. But I think that we ſhall not be able to fit the Seaſons 
of this Year to the Magna hyems Ariſtotelica, or his Winter-quarter z becauſe 
1. We know not whether any of theſe, or any other that can be found, 
will (uit with theſe Inſtances upon which it may be thought he grounds 
his Suppoſition, for the Incendium Phaetontis and the Flood of Dexcalion 
happened very near one the other, as allo the /»cexd:um 1de : and be- 
ſides, if that Flood of Dexcalion had faln within the Winter-quarter of 
any of theſe Anni magnt , it would have had a longer Influence upon the 
World , and extended at leaſt ſucceſſively to all the ſeveral Parts thereof, 
For the Winter-quarter of the Magnus annus Platonicus , if it had any 
thing of proportion to our Seaſons , muſt have been a fourth part of that 
Magnus annus ; and then it had laſted above 8000 Years : But howlſoever 
it muſt upon the loweſt Account have laſted a thirty fixth part, viz. x000 
Years, and then the Effects thereof would certainly have been more 
permanent and extenſive than to one or two Floods in Greece. 2. Again, 
could we know the extent of this Magnus anxus , yet we can never find 
the Capnt ann, when it begins, and conſequently cannot poſſibly aſſiga 
any probable Period for the Seaſons of it; unleſs we ſhal fondly with 
F:r,11 (uppole it began with the Birth of his Patron Polizo's Son, 


Tam reait & Virgo, redeunt Saturaia 1214, 


Again, 
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ain, theſe mult needs be meerly Conjectures, and can have ns 

ſible Evidence becauſe meerly depending upon Fa and Experience : 

it is not poſſible that any Man, or any Age of Mea can give us any 

Account of any one Revolution of this Magnus anus, which amounts to 
36000 Years. 

Therefore ir (cems difficult, and utterly uncertain to ſuppoſe thoſe 
Iaundations and Conflagrations to be Periodical in any proportion to 
any —_— time or duration, 

And thus far touching the urging of this Expedient for the Reduction 
or Correction of the Excefles of the Generations of Men or Animals, by 
Periodical Floods or Conflagrations, which though the Generations 
of Men were ſuppoſed Eternal, might Regulate and Reduce their Num- 
bers. when beginning to be immoderate, as our annual Winters corre 
the excreicence of Inlefts, whoſe multiplication is far more exceſſive 
than that of Men, and would apppear (o, if we had a perpetual Summer ; 
yet are reduced to a mediocrity and due equability by the viciſlitudes of 
Winter Cold and Rain. 


GAP 3 
The farther Exammation of the precedent Objefion. 


I Have been the longer in the Explication and Inforcement of the for- 
mer ObjeQtion , becaule as the neceſſary and ſenſible Multiplication 
of Mankind upon the face of rhe Earth b the ordinary courſe of Natural 
Generation , ſeems to be the moſt ſenſible Evidence of FaR againlt the 
Eternal Succeſſion of Mankind , to the Reductives mentioned in the fore- 
going Chapter ſeemed with moſt Evidence of Senle to weaken the Iafe- 
rence upon that Obſervation , and by the we of rhoſe continual 
or interpolated Corretives to render the poſſibility of an eternal con- 
ſiſtence of Propagations of Men , yet without an over-charging of the 
World with a multitude inconſiſtent with its reception, 

I ſhall nvw deſcend to the Examination of thele ſuppoſed CorreQtives 
of the excels of the number of Mankind, and how far the ſame may be 
true; or if true, how far the ſame may be, or hath been effeual to that 
end. 

Wherein, firſt I ſhall ſer down what is to be agreed touching the ſame, 
and wherein we differ from that Suppoſition of rhe efficacy, or available- 
nels, or accommodation , or ſuitablenels of theſe Reductives ro the end 
propoſed, namely, to the containing of the Generations of Mankind in 
luch an cquability and proportion as may be conſiſtent with an Eternal 
Succeſſion of them, 

Touching the firſt of thele things it muſt be agreed, 1. That there 
have been great Devaſtations and Decrements of Mankind by all or many 
of the Means mentioned in the former Chapter, namely,Plagues and Ept- 
demical Diſcaſcs, Famines, and Sterilities of great parts of the World, 
Wars and Internecions , not only in Battels and Fights, but even in Per- 

Gg lecutions 
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ſecurions and Maſſacres , witneſs the great cruelty of the perlecuting 
Emperours againft the Chriftians , the cruelty of the Spaniards among 
the I»diaxs , the violent bloodſheds of the Papilts upon the Proteſtants, 
as the late and former Inſtances abundantly reſtife : And allo by Floods 
and Inundations, eſpecially that Univerſal Deluge in the time of Noah, 
which probably did ſweep away as great multitudes of Mankind as are 
now exilting upon the Earth , conſidering what a Product might arile in 
the compals of 1656 Years, the interval between the Creation and the 
Flood upon the ſhorteſt Account, though the Septaaginr render u much 
longer : and it is not ealic to judge to what a Sum Mankind might ariſe 
to in luch a Period, conſidering the great longevity of Man's Life in thoſe 
times; only it is plain that it muſt needs arile to a greater proportion than 
thrice (o long a Period would yield , when Mens Ages were reduced to 
lets than a tenth part of the ſame =, 

2. It is certain, that were it not for {uch Reductives as theſe above 
mentioned, though we ſhould (uppole that the Capita humant generis were 
only Neah and his three Sons, and that the Generations of Mankind 
began ſince the Univerlal Flood , yet the multitudes of Mankind would 
in this Period ſince the Flood have rilen to (uch an excreſcence, that 
according to the ordinary method of Propagation (though the Lives of 
Men were no longer than now they are ) that the Earth would not have 
been able to have received its Inhabitants. 

3. Ir is alfo therefore evident, that the moſt wiſe and glorious God 
hath uſed theſe Means above mentioned for moſt wile and excellent Ends. 
For it is the high Prerogative and Advantage of his infinite Wildom, to 
bring about complicated and various excellent Ends in one and the fame 
a@t of the diſpenſation of his Providence, by Plagues, Wars, Earthquakes 
and Floods ( all which are at leaſt permitted if not inflited, but how- 
ſoever moſt wiſely and infallibly governed by him) he puniſheth the Sins 
and Enormitics of Mankind, and reduceth the World to ſuch a duc 
proportion as may be conſiſtent with their convenience and reception in 
this Earth: And for this cauſe, while the World was but thin and 
empty of Inhabitants, the Ages of Mankind were longer, and more 
accommodated to the peopling of the World , and as the World grew 
by that means fuller, ſo their Lives were (ucceſſively reduced to a ſhorter 
ſcantlet, till they came to that ordinary Age and time of Life which now 
they have, and for near 4000 Years have held. 

4- Therefore allo it muſt be granted, that the apparent Multiplication 
of Mankind upon the face of the Earth ſingly conſidered, is not any 
Demonſtration or ApodiQical Argument againſt the Eternity of Man- 
kind: Since, as it is moſt evident, that there is a moſt wiſe and powerful 
God, who hath a care of the Inferior World as well as the Superior, and 
whoſe Providence ( notwithſtanding the contrary Sentiments of Ariftetle) 
reacheth below the Moon, and governs the World with much more 
Accuracy and Wiſdom than a Gardiner orders his Garden: I tay, ſince 
the Regiment of the World , and eſpecially of Mankind, is fo actually 
under the Care, Wildom, and Power of Almighty God , he that for near 
6000 Years by thoſe Methods of his Providence aboye mentioned hath 
kept the World of Mankind in a due proportion and equability, which 
otherwiſe would have grown too great for its reception z could have 

inter- 
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interpoſed with the like Correctives for twenty thouſand Years as well 
as (ix, and for a million or other interminate duration for the time paſt 
or to come; and (o have prevented that enormous excreicence of Man- 
kind, that in an infinite time or duration would have long ſince ſurchar- 
ged the World , and upon a Suppolition of a future Sempiternity would 
produce the lame dithculty, without ſuch interpoſition of the Divine Wiſ- 
dom and Providence. 

Bur all chis while it muſt ſtill be remembred , that this Suppoſiction 
ſtill rakes in che Wildom, Providence and Regiment of the glorious 
God, for wxhour an intelligent Rector of the World, that ex intentzone 
thus orders the Aﬀairs of Mankind, theſe Reductives either barely, as 
accidental , or contingent, or periodical and neceflary, were not 
nor competent Reduttives of the Generations of Men, but would be roo 
much or too little, or unſcaſonable in time , place, meaſure, or other 
Circumſtances tor ſuch a Buſinels , as ſhall be ſhawn. 

We therctore are not enquiring what the wiſe and glorious God might 
or could do 1n order to the equable ReduQtion of the World, upon a 
Suppoſicion of an Eternal Duration , but we are upon a Queſtion of Fat 
indeed, namely, What he hath done, and whether upon the Suppoſition 
of all thoſe Reductives inftanced in the former Chapter, at leaſt withour 
the wiſe and intelligent Regiment of God , they have been, or well could 
be : conlidering the nature and courſe of rhings of that efficacy to cor- 
re& the increale and exceſs of Mankind , that may render it competible 
with an Etcrnal Duration. 

I therefore ſhall now come to the things I oppole, and they are theſe 
two; viz, 1. That theſe Means conſidered ſimply in themſelves (without. 
the Conduct and Guidance and Interpoſition of the mighty God) are 
1n themlelves incompetent and unſuitable ro the Ends propoſed: and 
2. That 4e fa&o they have appeared to be {o, and notwithſtanding their 
admiſſion , yer de fatto the World hath in all Ages increaſed. 

Touching the former of theſe , the Incompereacy of rhele Expedicuts 
tothe End propoſed (conſidered ſingly in themſelves) this will beſt appear 
by induction of particulars. | | 

For Famines, they are de faFo incompetent to theſe Ends: for 1. There 
was never yet known a Univerlal Famine, but the detects of one Coun 
ſupplicd by another, as Cana» was by Egypt. 3. It is ordinarily not ſudden 
but gradual , and foreſeen before felt in rhe extremity, which yuY People 
opportunity of rtranſmigrations. 3. Though the ordinary ſupplies fail, 
yer neceffiry makes Men ingenious and hardy, and if they have but Land- 
rvom or Sca-room, they tind ſome ſupplies for their hunger which they did 
nt before think of or ule; though it be otherwile in a cloſe Siege, but thar 
is but a narrow compals, and not of moment to be compared ro the mul- 
tirudes abroad, 

2. Plagues are indeed a ſharp and ſpeedy Vifitation , yet it hath theſe 
Allays: 1. Many there are that are able to eſcape it by Flights, ſome by 
Phylick, and ſome by their Age and Complexion. 2. Ir is not ordinarily 
of long continuance, the ſtrength of the Diſeaſe ſeldom continuing 
longer than a Year. 3. Though the Deſolatioa be terrible while it laſts, 
yet it rarely conſumes one half of the Inhabitants. The late Compu- 
tation of the Number of the Inhabitants, _ Women and Children - 
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the City of Londey and the 16 and 10 Out-Pariſhes are eſtimated at 
384000, uour {ix Millions in the whole N___ of England, 2. The 
greatelt Plagues in our remembrance have not {wept away above 100000 
at moſt in Zendon and the Suburbs: Indeed that before mentioned by 
Walſingham , which was in a manner Univerſal, and ſucceſſively in ſeveral 
places of the World laſted about 15 Years, is ſaid to be fo great, that 
ſcarce a tenth part of People ſurvived it, yet if it left a tenth part, ſup- 
pole in England, it left near a Million of People , which 1a a little time 
would and did recover and increaſe conſiderably, as ſhall be ſhewn, 
4. Again , ſuppoſe the Devaſtation by Plagues greater than Hiſtory gives 
us an Account, yet it is for the moſt part a Dileale that reigns in lome 
times and fome places, it may fall in thoſe places where the numbers are 
already too (mall, and need an Increaſe. And lo taken ſingly by it elf, 
is incompetent and unſuitable to the Excels, unleſs managed by the wile 
Conduct of Almighty God, | 

3. Touching Wars and Internecions. It is true, it hath been a great 
Conlumption of Mankind, but yet it is not an equal Corrective of the 
Exccts of Generations: 1. Though ſuch have happened, and muy , 
yet they (cem againlt the nature and diſpoſition of Mankind, or er 
and in a courſe of Humane Conſtitution : Naturally Mankind is a ſociable 
Creature, and more than Bees, as the Philoſopher oblerves, and though 
ſometimes Paſſions, Jealouſtes and Politick ends produce Wars, yet na- 
turally Man 1s not a Creature of prey _=_ others, as Lions and Tigers 
are, 2. Ordinarily, though Wars are by one Kingdom or State upon 
another, yet they preſerve their own Societies with increaſe under Forein 
Wars; and therefore Civil Wars as they are more deſtructive, ſo they 
are more rare, becauſe they are more unnatural and deſtructive to that 
which Men uſually are careful to preſerve, namely, their own Societies, 
3- It ſeems an improper and unſuitable Corre&ive , becauſe Accident 
and the Wills of Men have ſo great an Iofluence in the produQion of 
Wars, whereby it may fall out that Wars may happen 1n thoſe Ages, 
Times or Places, and conſequently, Devaſtatiogs upon them where or 
when they need not to correct. And though it be true, that a Plethory 
or Exceſs of Numbers of Men , ſometimes by a kind of Natural or at 
leaſt Moral Conſequence cauſe Wars, yet we have hardly known any 
produced ſingly upon that Account, though it hath ofteatimes occaſioned 
Tranſmigrations, deductions of Colonies, and new Plantations , and the 
World hath been never yet ſo full, but a weaker or oppreſſed Party have 
found room to retreat from the violence or inſolence of their Opprel- 
fors, 

4. Touching Floods and Conflagrations, It is true that Almighty 
God as he manageth the forementioned Reductives by his Wildom and 
Providence, fo he hath done theſe eſpecially in that Univerſal Deluge : 
Bur as they are inſtanced in by the Philoſophers as Natural or Periodical 
Events whereby Mankind is reduced to an equability, we have no reaſon 
to believe them. Therefore I ſay, 1. That there doth not appear, either 
in Hiſtory orin the Obſervation of Nature, any ſuch Periodical Floods or 
Conflagrations, thoſe that we have Relations of _— indeed near 
together, and in the ſame Country, wv1z. in Greece, had they been Periodical 


or Natural , probably either by a continued Circulation or Rotation, - 
elle 
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elle by the interpoſition of ſome reaſonable intervals , the like would 
have happened before in Per/i4 or (ome Eaſterly parts of 4, or ſince in 
Italy or Germany , or (ome other Weſtern parts of the World , which we 
have not obſerved to be. And therefore this Suppolition of the Hyems 
magns , whereby parts of the Earth ſhould be lucceſfſively drowned , tems 
to be only an Imagination, or at leaſt it cannot be known with any 
tolerable certainty, in as much as the Periods are ſuppoled to be vaſt, 
and not happening within any competent time to give us an Obſervation 
or Proof - Cnr; And therefore although we yearly fee a reduction-of 
the numerous increale of Inle&s, by the Winter Froſl and Storms yearly 
happening; we have ao warrant from thence to imagin that great Win- 
ter that muſt make the like reduction of Men and Brutesz for every 
Year gives us Experience of the one, but never any Age gave us any 
reaſonable Obſervation, upon which to build an Hyporheſss of the like Perio- 
dical Revolution of the other : and the ſame I lay touching Conflagrations. 
Indeed there have been accidental and particular Inſtances of both, bur 
not any Periodical Return or Revolutions thereof , quaſi i» quodam ambitu 
& circutty naturali, 2, It ſuch were ſuppoſed , yet unlels they were very 
ſudden, and very general, they would not be ſuthcient to make the Cor- 
retion: Men would eſcape Floods by running up to Monntains and Hills; 
and though ſome might periſh through improvidence , or though the 
ſuddennels of a Deluge, many would eſcape. 3. Natural and Periodi- 
cal Floods or Conflagrations would not be ſutable nor commenſurate to 
the Increaſe , which depending cither upon Accidents or the Wills of 
Men , would poſſibly be more in one place than in agother : The Country 
of ji. wy would be more peopled than the Sands and Defarts of Arabia, 
Egypt than the Mountains of Ethzopi ; and fruitful Countries, or Countries 
open to Trade, and fafe from Incurſions and Invaſions, more populous 
than barren Countries, or ſuch as are out of the way of Trade, or ſubjeR 
to Inroads : But Natural and Periodical Floods or Conflagrations would 
probably keep ſome conſtant or ordinary Tract or Courle , cither from 
Eaſt to Weſt, or from North to South , and poſhibly keeping in ſuch a 
Climate or Latitude, poſſibly in another z whereby poſſibly theſe Plagues 
might be more fierce in thoſe places or Continents where the World 
wants People, and leſs vehement in thoſe places where there needs a 
Corrective for their excels : If thele ſhould be Univerlal, they would 
deſtroy the Race of Mankind , if Partial, they would be perchance weak 
and inſignificant Reductives of the excels of Mankind, | 

When all therefore is done, though it be plain that theſe and the like 
Calamities are certain Redudtives of the excels of Mankind, yet they are 
incompetent of themſelves, and upon a bare Suppolition of Natural or 
Accidental Effects. Bur it 15 true, as they are either brought and in- 
flicted, or managed and governed by a molt wile and intelligent Being, 
they are uſeful, and wiſely applied to this End among others, 

But in the whole management and conduct of thele Events and Oc- 
currences whereby Mankind hath been reduced and corrected, we ſhall 
obſerve very eaſily that Mankind hath ſtill increaſed , and the World 

rown fuller, even to manifeſt Senſe and Experience , which was the 
lecond thing I propole to be conſidered. 


2. Therefore I do affirm, That notwithftanding all theſe —_— 
an 
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and Extraordinary Occurrences that have afflicted Mankind, as ſhortneſs 
of Life, divers Caſualties and common Dilcaſes, lois of Men by Naviga- 
tion, the Intemperance and Luxury of Mankind, the Weakneſles and 
deſtructive Sicknelles incident eſpecially to Infancy, Childhood , and 
Youth, Abortions voluntary or accidental, and all thole ordinary Caſual- 
ries incident to our nature. And notwithſtanding allo thoſe great and 
vaſt Conſumptions by Famine, by Peſtilence, by ſtrange and Epidemi- 
cal Diſeaſes, by Wars and Battels, Sea-fights, Internecions , Mallacres 
and Perſecutions , Earthquakes , Floods, Inundations, Conflagrations, 
or what other extraordinary or terrible and nniverlal Accidents that 
have happened to Mankind 1n any or all the Ages paſt ſince the Flood 
of Neah; Mankind hath notwirhſtanding all rhele increaſed and grown 
fuller, the Generations of Mankind have exceeded their Decays. 

And becauſe this is an Afertion of FaR, it is impoſſible to be made 
out bur by Inſtances of Fa. 

And although it be impoſſible for any Man to give an Account of all 
the Nations of the World colle&ively, and ſo to make out the Fat; 
yet if the Inſtance can be made our in one or two Nations, whereof 
a true and clear Account may be given, it will be more than a common 
probability that the ſame may be concluded concerning the generality of 
Mankind. 

And therefore I ſhall ſingle out the Inſtances of rwo Nations, touching 
whom the cleareſt Account of their Original and Increaſe may be given, 
and ſuch alſo as had as great an Experience of the (evereſt of theſe Cor- 
re&tives, and poſſibly much greater than any determinate People or Nation 
in the World beſides. 

The firſt Inftance I ſhall give is the Nation of the Fews , and I chooſe 
this People for my Inſtance, 1. Becauſe their firſt Original, and the time 
wherein it began 15 moſt clearly, evidently, and unqueſtionably known, 
and the time wherein it was. 2, Becauſe their ſeveral Increaſes and 
Abatements and Succeſhons, with the ſeveral rimes thereof, even down 
ro the laft Diflolution of their City under Ti##s, is moſt clearly by a 
continued Hiſtory plainly and anthentically diſcovered. 3. Becauſe by 
the ſtrange and admirable Providence of God, even ſince the Diſſolution 
of their State and Republick they have been to this day continued a ſepa- 
rated People from the reſt of rhe World ; notwithſtanding their re- 
markable diſperſion among all Nations, among whom they have yer 
remained diſtinR: as a ſignal Monument of the Divine Truth and Juſtice, 
and for what other ſecret ends and purpoſes, is beſt known to the Divine 
Wiſdom. 4. Becauſe this People hath been in all Ages exerciſed with as 
many Plagues and Slaughters and Devaſtations of all forts, as ever an 
People under Heaven were. And 5. Becaule the particulars of thelc 
Devaſtations , and the ſeveral Times and Ages wherein they happened, 
and oftentimes the Numbers cur off thereby are Recorded by the {veral 
Authentical Hiſtories of that People, which are extant to this day. 
And 6. Becauſe their Increaſe even at this day, as in their ſeveral ante- 
cedent Periods, is ſignal and evident to all the World. So that what is 
verihed rouching the Increaſe of that People, may in all coogruity of 
Reaſon be aſſumed and determined much more touching any other People, 
and all rhe People in the World : fiace noge had ever greater — 
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ot Abatements or Correctives of the Excels of their Number than this 
People. Laſtly, Becauſe there can be no pretence that their decays or 
diminutions by thoſe Occurrences were ſupplied by the acceſſion and 
conjunction of others of other Nations to them: Since it was their Pri- 
viledge in which they gloried, and which they ſtritly and religioully 
obſerved, To keep 'themlelves ſeparate and diſtin from the reſt of 
Mankind. 

I ſhall not be ſcrupulous or curious in the Chronological niceries 
touching their teveral Periods, becaulc in this and other Computations 
that I have uſed I do not aim at curious or preciſe Computations, but 
only ro thew the Order and Sertes of Things for the diſcovery of what 
I intend, and therefore ſhall take the Account of Helvicw, as being 
plaineſt and readieſt at hand for my purpoſe. 

Iſaac and Rebecca were the two next immediate Parents of all the Fa- 
milies of Eſa« and the Edemites, and Jacob and the Iſraelites, ; 

In the Year of the World 2108 were Facob and Eſau Born : I ſhall leave 
the Families of Eſas, and carry down that of Faceb. 

In the Year of the World 2238 Facob goes down into Ezypt, having then 
70 Perloas deſcended from himy, which Increaſe was 1a the compals of 
about 130 Years after the Birth of Facob, and about 70 Years after his 
Marriage with Leah, Gen, 46. 27. 

The 1ſraelites increaſe in E2ypt , yet not without a great deſtruction of 
won by their ſevere Bondage, and by the Slaughter of their Males. 
Exoa, 1. 

In the Year of the World 2453 the People of 17rae! came out of Egypr, 
which was about 215 Years after the going dowa of Facov to Ezypr. 

In a ſhort time after the Migration of the 7ſraelites out of Zeype they 
were numbred, and the Number of their Males that were above 20 Years 
old then amounted to Six hundred and three thouſand, five hundred and 
fifty, belides the Levites ; from a Month old amounting to 22000. Numb. 
1. 46. and 2.32, and 3.39. and if we ſhould take into the number of 
the Eleven Tribes Women, and Children under zo Years old , we ſhould 
reaſonably have more than triple the number, viz. above two Millions, 

From this time to the time of Phinehass we have no certain eſtimate 
of their Numbers, yet in this Interval they had Very great Abatements 
and Diminutions, as will appear by theſe laſtances. 

That all this number of People above ao Years old , except Foſbua and 
Caleb, died in the compals of their 40 Years wandering 1a the Wildernels, 
Num. 26. 65. yet ſome of them could not exceed 60 Years of age. 

Of the Plague 34000 in the Wilderneſs, beſides the Complices of 
Corah : Numb. 16.49. and 25.49. belides thoſe that died of Fiery Ser- 
pents, Numb. 21. 

After the death of all that were before numbred , they were again 
numbred all except the Levites ; and the Number of all the Males from 29 
Years old and upwards, were Six huadred and one thouſand, feven 
hundred and thirty : among theſe was the Land after divided by Jobs. 
Numb, 26. 51, 53- "Nt 

I do not remember any Numeration of the People from this cime till 
the time of King David, and in that Interval that People ſuffered very 


great detriments. 
1. By 
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1, By the Wars with the Canaenites under Foſbna , wherein though 
they were victorious, yet it could not be withour you loſs of Men. 

2. After this they endured in the time of the Judges great diminurions 
under the Kings of Meſopotamia, Canaan, the Midianites, the Philitims, 
the Ammonites , beſides about 65000 Men lain in the Civil Wars with 
the Benjamites. ; 

3. The Wars in the time of S4/, wherein though he was often vito- 
rious, yet at laſt he ſuffered a great Slaughter by the Phil:flimrs. 

4. The Wars of David, both with Forciners and the Rebellious in bis 
own Kingdom; wherein though he were victorious, yet thole Victories 
could not be obtained without great Loſſes : In the Buſineſs of Abſalom 
40000 of the 1[raclites ſlain and loſt in one Batrtel, 2 Saw. 18. 7. in the 
latter end of the Reign of David, about the Year of the World 2925, 
which was 435 Years after the Numbring of the People by Moſes and 
Eleazar, David again Numbers the People , and then the Account of the 
People of //rael was 800000 valiant Men that drew the Sword, and of 
Fudah 500000 valiant Men, 2 Sam. 24. 9. in all 1300000 fighting Men: 
and if we ſhould take in Women, Children, and Aged, it is probable 
they were above five Millions. ; 

So that in the ſpace of 435 Years, notwithſtanding all theſe Decre- 
ments they were increaſed abour three Milliens. 

The next Account of the Numbers of the Tribes of Judah and Ben. 
jamin only under Fehoſaphat , 2 Chron. 17. 14. and though in the interyal 
between David and FJehoſaphat thele two Tribes received conſiderable 
Allays by Wars, Plagues, and Famines, yet the Number of the mighty 
Men of valour of Bemjamin was 380000, and of the Tribe of Judah 780000 
mighty Men of valour. The Increaſe of Judah between that and David's 
Numeration was 280000 fighting Men ; and therefore the Increaſe of 
Women, Children, and Aged not fit for War, muſt needs be much 
greater and more conliderable, and yet this was in a Period only of thoſe 
Years that intervened between David and a7 

After this the ten Tribes were carried away Captives by Sa/manaſſer, 
2 Kings 17, and only Fudah and Besjamin remained: (o that now all our 
Account mult run upon thele two Tribes, the reſt being carried away, 
and probably confounded and mingled among the Gentiles. And if we 
conſider what Calamities theſe two Tribes endured by Wars and Capti- 
vities from the time of Hezeki/4h until their deportation into Babylon, we 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe that they had as great a Redution as ordinarily 
could befall a People : Manaſſeh carried Cptive to Babylon, which pro- 
bably was the iſſue of ſome great Siege or Battel, Jof«h (lain in Battel 
by Pharach King of Egypt ; Jeruſalem taken by Nebuchadnezzar in the 8 
Year of Jehogjachim, 2 Kings 24.12. again in the g** Year of Zedekiah 
the City again beſieged, and after two Years Siege and great Famine 
and Slaughter, 'takeg, Jer. 39. 12. 

Theſe ſevere Adminiſtrations of War could not be without great 
Deſolations , Slaughters and Mortalities, though their Number is not 
recorded. 

The People were carried away Captive to Babylon in the Year of the 
World 3362 or thereabouts, which was about 437 Years after the Reign 
of David; ſeventy Years after the Captivity, tz. about the Year of 
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the World 3420, there was a Return of the Fews under Cyrws, which con- 
tinued 1n Partial Remigrations for ſome time after. | 

The numbers of thole that returned firlt with Ezra were 42360, Ezra 
2. 64+ this ſeems to be the greateſt number: : there were other Remi- 
grations 1n the time of Dariws and cArtaxerxes, both in the 27) Year, 
chough the certain number be not mentioned. We will therefore take 
ſcope enough, and (uppole them in all 100600 Perſons, which is more 
than double to thole that came up with Ezr4. 

Theſe continued in a troubled condition from the time of the ceſſation 
of the Perſian Monarchy until the time of Chriſt, and rarely without 
Wars, as the Hiſtory of the AMactabees gives us an account, eſpecially 
under Antiochus Epiphanes, who made great {laughter of them. 

After that, Pompey by Arms took Jeruſalem and ſubdued $yris in general, 
not without great bloodſhed ; and as they were naturally an unquiet 
People , io the Hiſtories tell us that the Romans and their Governours 
exerciſed great ſeverity and bloodſhed among then. 

And yer for all theſe Corre&ives and Decrements of this unquiet 
People , Joſephus tells us, that Nere willing to take fome Account and 
Eſtimate of them by their great convention and concourſe in their Paſchal 
Solemnity, found their number to be Seven and twenty hundred thouſand 
Perſons, Foſeph. de Bello Judaice, 1.7. pag. 968. where Strangers might 
not be mingled with them in that Solemnity. 

The Deſtruction of Jeruſalem under Titzs and Yeſpaſgan is ſuppoled to 
be under the 66** Year after the Birth of Chriſt, about the Year of the 
World 4006 which was about 586 Years. after the Return under Cyra : 
Joſephus gives us an Account of thoſe that were ſlain at the Siege of 
Jeruſalem , viz, 110000, and Priſoners taken 90000 , Joſeph. lib. 7, cap. 
pexult, beſides the multitudes {lain in Cyrexe, Alexandria , and other places 
not eaſice to be remembred. 

By which we may reaſonably conclude, That in the Period of about 
600 Years this Nation of the Jews increaſed to 27 times more than when 
they returned under Cyr#s ; for then we allow the number of them that 
returned to be 100000, but now they were increaſed to 2700000, 

It is true, ſome of the Jews eſcaped this Slaughter and Captivity, 
ſuppoſe we the number of thole that eſcaped were a Million of Fews, 
ſuch I mean as held rigorouſly ro their Jewiſh Law; for many became 
Chriſtians, and left much of the Jewyb ltritne(s, and poſſibly mingled 
with other Nations. 

Bur if we ſhould now examin the multitude of the Jews in Europe, Aſia 
and Africa, we ſhall find vaſt numbers of them 1a all rhe Trading Cities 
and Countries except Enzland, Frame, Spain, Portugal, Naples and Sicily, 
trom whence they were Lad baniſhed, yer even in thoſe Countries 
from whence they have been baniſhed, they are in great numbers, but 
yet under the diſguiſe of other Names and Nations : Bur if all the Fews 
(I mean thoſe delcended from the Reduces captivitatis Babylonice ) which 
are in Germany, Bohemia, Poland , Lituania, Ruſſia, Venice , Rome and other 
parts of /taly, in the Dominions of the Twrks, Perſia, Arabia, India, 
Africa, at Alexanaris and other parts of Egypt , were collected into one 
Body, they would exceed in number any one of the greateſt Nations of 


- the World, and yield an irreſiſtible Army, if they had Weapons .and 
H h Cou- 
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Courage in any meaſure proportionable to their Wealth, Craft, Subcilry, 
and Numbers, | 

So that notwithſtanding all the Abatements and Decrements they 
have had by Wars, Opprefſions and Internecions, Plagues, Famines, and 
other Calamities, we tind the Product of one Nation derived from only 
two Perſons, 1ſaac and Rebeccs, in the compaſs of about 5000 Years ſwola 
into incredible numbers of Millions of Perſons now exiſting, and knowa 
to be of that Linage and Deſcent , and ſtill continuing unquettionably 
in that Diſtinction , beſides thoſe multitudes derived trom the Line of 
£(as, and the ten Tribes, which are as it were left and confounded, 
without any diſtinftion among other Nations. And thus far of the firſt 
Inſtance, concerning the Multiplication of the Nation of the Jews. 

The next Inftance that I ſhall give ſhall be nearer home, the Kingdom 
of Ewgland : 1 thall nor give any Inſtanec touching it before the Con- 
queſt , becauſe cthole times are dark, and befides, the Viciffitudes and 
Succeſſions of various Nations in this Kingdom renders the diſcovery of 
the Progreſs of Generations of Men , or the Increaſes thereof, difficult, 
as Britons , Romans , Pitts, Saxons, and Danes. 

The ancient Inhabitants were the Br1tons, the Body of which People 
hath been in a great meaſure ſhut up and contained within the Country 
of wales ; but what by the tranſplanting of many of the welſb into Ex. 
land, and by tranſplanting of the Zmetih into wales, it 15 not poſſible to 
ſay that all the Britozs are confined ro the Country of wales, or that 
none but Britons are there: and therefore there can be no particular or 
evident Concluſion made rouching their Increaſe or Multiplication. But 
I ſhall take a ſhorter Period or Compaſs of Time , namely, the laſt 600 
Years or thereabouts fince the Norman Conqueſt, 

And although it may be-true, that many Perſons of Forein Countries 
have come into England and planted themlelves here, ſo that che whole 
Increaſe of this Kingdom cannot be ſingly attributed to thoſe that were 
either Natives, or ſuch as came in with the Conquerour, but many 
Scotel®, Iriſh , Dutch, but elpecially French , either by Naturalizations or 
Tranimigrations have increaſed rhe Inhabitants of this I{land , yer con- 
ſidering that probably the Migrations of the Engliſh into Scotland , Holland, 
France and other Countries, have made amends for their Migrations 
hither: We may make a reaſonable ConjeQure , that the Deſceadents 
from thoſe that inhabited this Kingdom in rhe time of the Conquerour, 
have increaſed exceedingly above what they were in that time. 

And the Evidence thereof is this : King wiliem the Firſt , after his 
Vidtory over Herald, did in the 16" Year of his Reign over Enpland 
caule a Survey to be made of all the Cities, Towns, Mannors and in- 
habited Lands in England, Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham and North- 
ivales, 

T his Survey was finiſhed 1n the 20** Year of his Reign, and the Book 
it ſelf preſerved to this Day among the Records of the Exchequer , nor 
only a Tranſcript or Copy, but the very Origiaal Book it ſelf, and is 
called Doomſaay : In this Book are entred the Names of the Mannors or 
inhabited Townſhips, Boroughs and Cities, and rhe Owner of them, 
the Number of Plough-Lands that each contains, and the Number of 
the Inhabitants upon them , under the ſeveral Names appropriate to thoſe 
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Places: As for Inſtance, bs 12 Burgenſef, 5 Villam, 5 Bordarit , '5 Na- 
tivi, 5 Rediminches, 5 Cutterelli; and the; like , according to the quality 
or condition of the Inhabitants: So that this Book in-<ffe& gives an 
Account not only of the Manurable Lands ja every Manoor , Town, or 
Vill, but allo of the Number and Natures of their ſeveral Inhabi- 
rants. | | 
To make a Calculation of the Number of Plough-Lands and Inhabi- 
tants through all Exg/and, as they are recorded, and to make therewith - 
a Comperita unto the preſent State and Number of Inhabitants at this 
Day throughout England, is a laborious piece of work, but it is not 
difficult to be done in any one County, I have tryed the Compariſon in 
the County of Glowceſter through ſome great Boroughs, as Glouceſter it (elf, 
Thornbury , Tetbury and other places, and in effet through the whole 
County; and I dg find, ._ | 2 +; 

I. That there are very many more Vills and Hamlets now than there 
were then, and very few Villages, Towns of Pariſhes then, which cod- 
tinue not to this Day, but now there are as many as then, and rmab 
more. The 5*> of March, 9 E. 2. there iſſued Writs to the Sheriffs of 
the ſeveral Counties, to retura the Names of the ſeveral Vills and Land- 
Owners in their ſeveral Bayliwicks, which was accordingly done , and 
remains of Record in the Exchequer under the ſtile of Nomene Villatmm ; 
and the Sum of the Vills of Glouce#erſbire , together with the five. Bo- 
roughs of Glowceſter,, Briſtol , Berkley, Durſly, and Newenham amounted to 
234, Which I take it are more than are in Doomſday , and yet not ſo many 
as are at this day ; and thole that continue to this day, are far more popu- 
lous than they were at the king of cither of thoſe 7 oy | 

2. That there is much more Tillage, and more Plough-Lands now than 
there were then ; which happens by the reduction of many great Waſts 
and Commons into Tillage, or Meadow, or Paſture, which then were 
only Waſts , and therefore not particularly ſurveyed becauſe of no con- 
ſiderable Value, and not taken notice of in that Survey. 

3+ That the number of Inhabitants now are"above twenty times more 
than they were at that time, as well in particular Towns, Boroughs, 
and Mannors , as in the general extent: of: the County; and yer that 
Survey, even as to the number and quality of thoſe that relided in thoſe 
Towns or Mannors , at leaſt as Houſholders, 1s very preciſe and particular: 
I have not yer made an cxa& particular Calculation of the Number're- 
corded in. that Book [through the whole County, but I will give a few 
Inſtances of particular Towns, which may give an eftimate touching 
the whole. EP | 17's 

Gloncefter is now a very great and populous City, formerly before the 
time of H.8. a Borough: ln the Survey of _— it i5 ſurveyed diſtiat 
from the Bert#» of Glouc' : the grols of the Borough is ſurveyed together 
in the beginning of the County , but there are ſome other particular 
Burgages thereof mentioned under the Titles of particular Mens Poſ- 
ſeſſions; as, Terra Rogers de » Terra Elnuſfi de Heſding , &&5, The 
whole concretion of the City of Glowcefer conſiſts partly of what was 
the ancient Borough , partly of acceffions from the Magnors or Villages 
adjacent, as Barton and ſome others : I fhall therefore calt up the whole 
Number of all that were in Glouc” or —_— 14S 
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In the Survey of Glewceſter there are reckoned 23 Burgages and Houles, 
16 that were demoliſhed for the building of the Caltle, 14 that were 
waſted, and ſome that belonged to Osberrtus Epiſcopms , not numbred , bur 
yielded the yearly Rent of 10 Shillings , which according to the uſual 

.rate of the Houſes in Glowcefter at that time, which was at 54 or 64 2 


Houſe, might produce 20 Houles, #»= zoto, 
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73+ 
Beſides theſe, there are ſurycyed under the Titles of ſeveral Owners of 
Lands ſp«r6}jz through the Book , as under the Title Terra S. Dionyſu, 
Ecclefis S. Martini, and others, according to my beſt Compuration aad 
Obſervation , , | 
2 


Beſides theſe under the Title of the Poſſeſſions of S* Peter of Gloue?, there 
are reckoned up as many Burgenſes as yielded the Abbot anciently the 
Reat of 19* and 54, and 16 Salmons, but at that time 16 Salmons and 
50* Rent, without any certain number of Burgefſes , but if we allow 
64 for a Burgeſs, we may ſuppoſe them to 


I O00, 


The Total 255. 
The Mannor of Barton, or the Barton of Glews', ſome part whereof hath 
been taken into the Suburbs of Glewe', was of two Owners, part was 
the King's Lands, part belonged to the Abbey of S* Peters, but the whole 
number of the Houſholders inhabiting the whole Z«rton, with its members, 
Tuffly, Barwwod , cc. were as followeth , 
Bordarii ——-—— 39 
Serv; — 19 
Molint —— 04 
Libert howines —- 10 
In tots ——--— 128 
And the Total of the whele Account of the City of Glow", the Barton 
with its members, Brewere, Upton, Merwin, Barnwoed, Tuffly, Norwent , 
amounted then only to : 


383. 

And the fingle City of Glowceſter within the Walls contains at this day 
near 1000 Houſes and Houſholds. 

Again , the Borough and Mannor of Barc/ay, with the members thereof 
enumerated in Doomſday , viz. Alkington, Hinton, Cam, Goſington, Derſilege, 
Cowly, Ewly, Nimsfie 4, Wotton, Simondiball , Kingſcote , Beverſcote , Oſelword, 
Almondsbury, part of Cromhali, Harefell, wefton , Elberton, Cromale, Erling- 
ham , Ecehword are ſurveyed to contain in the whole to 590 Families, 
whereas at this time there are near 5000 Families in this Precin&, the 
Pariſh of tte» yielding upon the point of 2000 Compnicants, and thar 
of Berfilege above 500 at this day. 

Again, Tetbury and the Hamler of Hpron belonging to it, the Survey 
of Doomſday gives us an Account of about 73 Familics of all kinds be- 
longing to it: But now [ believe there are little leſs than 1500 Commu: 


nicants in that Pariſh, 
Sodbary : 
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Sodbury : the Survey gives \ts an Account of about 46 Families of all 
ſorts, they are now near twetky times id many. 7 

Thornbury , with the Hamlets thereunto belonging the Account of 
Doomſday is of 105 Families'of all forrs4 there is now near fix times (0 
many. ; 23902 [lirl- od ; | | 

Aaerly, a little Village at the:ffme of making of that Survey, confiſting 
not of above 17 Families of all ſorts, now above twice as many.” 

The like Inſtances might be produced, with the like evidence of very 
great [ncreaſes in the Towns of Cirenceſter, Minchin , Hampton, Texxbary, 
Campaen, Winchcomb, Avening, Weſtbury near Briſtsl , and generally thro 
the whole County of Glouceſter ; which I do not without juſt realon 
ſuppole hath more than twenty times the Inhabitants which it had ar the 
rune of the coming in of #i&a» the Firit; which is not now aboye- 604 
Years fince. Rr | 

And if we ſhould inſtitute a later _— ; viz, between the 
preſent time and the beginning of Queen Elizabeth, which is not above 
112 Years {ince, and compare the numbers of Trained Souldiers then and 
now, the number of Sublidy-men then and now, they will eafily give 
us an Account of a very great Increate and Multiplication of People 
within this Kingdom, even to admiration. 

And let any man bur conſider the Increaſe of Zondow within the com- 
paſs of 40 or 50 Years, we ſhall a—_— t0 the Obſervations framed to 
my hands find, That the In-Pariſhes until the late Fire in that timie have 
increaſed from 9 to 10, or a 10* part, and that the 16 Out-Pariſhes have 
in that time increaſed from-7 to 12, and yet without any decrement or 
decay of the rett of the Kingdom. I ii 

By which, and infinite undeniable Inſtances that might be giver , it is 
apparent, that within the compals of the laſt 600 Years this Kingdom hath 
increaled mightily in its number of Native Inhabitants. | 

And yet it is molt apparent, that it hath had as great Allays and Abare- 
-ments of the Multiplication of Mankind in it, as any Kingdom in the 
World. For Inſtance, 

x. In reſpect of the nature of its Situation, which is all Maritim, and 
conſiſts much in Navigation, which exhaufts abundance of Peopte' by 
Diſeaſes and Caſualties at Sea. | 1 

2. It hath been as ofven viſned with fote Peftilences, Epidemicat Diſ- 
eaſes, and Mortality by reaſon thereof, as any Country : the experience 
of the laſt 60 Years gives us abundance of Inſtances thereof, and former 
Ages were as frequently viſited in this kind as later, 

3. Forein Wars, both at Sea and Land, have devoured great moltitudes 
of our Inhabitants , as thoſe —_— with Scotland, France , Spain, and 
lately with the Netherlands agd French. 
4+. No Kingdom in Ewrope hath had greater Experience of Civil Wars, 

nor greater Conſumptiog of Men thereby, than Exg/and hath had fince 
the rime of 1:&am the Firſt : For not to inftance im our Wars with the 
Welſh and 1r:ſþ, let any man read but the Hiſtories of the Wars' here in 
England between King Stephen, and H.1. and his Mother, King John and 
his Nobles, King 7.3. and the Nobility; between King £3. 2nd rhe Ears 
of Lancaſter and Mortimer ; the Wars berween the two! Houſes of Tart 
and Laxcaiter, and their Partizans, from the time of H. 4. _ rhe 
Xgin- 
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beginning of H.7, in one Battel between H. 6. and E. 4. killed of one fide 
30000, the Rebellions in the times of H. 7. and others the Kings and 
Queens that ſucceeded him, and the loſs of many lives that happened by 
the ſuppreſſion thereof, the late cruel Wars within thele 3o Years la 
paſt in Exgland ; there cannot be Inſtances given in any one Kingdom of 
greater Abatements of the Increaſe, by Wars and Internecions, than may 
be given in Englaxd, | | 

5. Let us allo conſider the vaſt Evacuations of Men that England hath 
had by Forein Aſfiſtances lent to Forein Kingdoms and States, by Volun- 
teers and Auxiliariesz as, to Scotland in the late Queens time, to France, 
to the Netherlands, to Germany. | 

6. To theſe allo add the vaſt numbers of Men that have tranſplanted 
themſelves not only into France, Holland, and our neighbour Nations , but 
allo to Firginia, Maryland, New England, Barbadoes, Bermudas , tO A 
and other places in the Eſt India, and laſtly, into Jemaics ; we ſhall 
upon thele and other Accounts, that England hath had as great Corre- 
tives of the Exceſles of their Generations withia theſe laſt 600 Years, 
as any Peoplein the World, | 

Add to thele the great Famines and Peftilences which have happened 
withia the compals of 600 Yeary , recorded in Hiſtory, and obvious to 
our own Experience. 

And therefore, if notwithſtanding all theſe Correctives the number of 
Men have continually increaſed , and that in fo vaſt and obſervable a 
degree above their decreaſe, we have as much reaſon to conclude a pari 
in the reſt of Mankind: and poſſibly were we as well acquainted ol 
the Concerns of other Kingdoms or States, eſpecially of the Netherlands 
and Fraxce , the Inſtances of this Increaſe would be as much, and poſſibly 
more conſpicuous than among us. 

Upon the whole matter therefore I conclude, That as the CorreQives 
ioſtanced in the laſt Chapter are not in themſelves likely to be ſufficient 
and futable to the Redntion of the Increaſe of Mankind to an Equability, 
eſpecially ia an infinite ſucceſſion of Eternal Generations : So by plain 
Experience it is apparent and ſenſible, that de faio they have nor done 
it in a finite limit of Ages; but Mankind have notwithſtanding them 
increaſed every Age, and the multitude of them that are born and live, 
over-ballance the number of them that dye , communibus anni ; or being 
taken upon a medium , though poſſibly ſome one Year gave the advantage 
of Number to the Deſcendents, yet it is not common nor ordinary, but 
more than two or three Years for one give the advantage of Number to 
them that are born and live, 


C AP. XI. 


The Conſequence and Illation upon the Premiſſes , againſt the Eternity 
of Mankind. es, <ganf 


6 kr great Aﬀertors of the Eternity of the World and of Mankiad, 
have certainly gathered their Opinion principally from this, That 


they find that Mankind is propagated by ordiaary courſe of Generation. 
and 


— 
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and this they ſee by Experience : And as they dd fs now, © they-did « 
hundred or a thouland Years lince, and as fat us the Hiſtories they credit 
give them account, it was {v.in thoterimies, and ut the times befdre them, 
as far as Tradition coutd igttrut them. Arid although thoſe various 
Occurrences of Wats, Peltilences , Migrations, Floods, Changes of 
Religioa and Linguages have obſcured the Hiſtories, Relations and Tra- 
ditions of formcr times before thoſe Hiſtories that ate extant, yet they 
thank #t becomes them, as realonable Men, to believe that things have beea 
always fo as now they arez and that it were a fondneſs ro fuppoſe of 
believe things to be otherwile than they have appeated in rhe tra@ of all 
Tunes or Ages, 

And upon the (ame ground that theſe Men aflerr the Eternity of the 
World , the Iaftance and Argument now produced of the plain and ex- 
perienced Increaſe of the numbers of Men upon the face of rhe Rarth; 
leems much more forcibly to conclude againſt that ſuppoſed Eternity of 
Mankind. For it is plain and evident to Senſe, that the World grows 
every day fuller chan formerly, notwithſtanding all thoſe CorreQives and 
Redudtives thereof: And we have reaſon to think'ir is fo in all places, 
at leaſt one with another, and in all Ages, and among all People as we 
find it in England for thele 600 Years, or among the le of the Jews 
for above 2000 Years: For among thele People, and in theſe Periods of 
Time there have bcen as many and as great Diminurions and Abadtements 
as ever were in {uch Periods of Time : and yet though perchance ia 
one Age they have diminiſhed, yet they have nor been fo diminiſhed, 
but that in the compals of four or five hundred Years their Inctcaſc 
above what they were before ſuch Dimiuaution , is upon a median always 
exceeding their Decay. 

And lace we have reaſon to believe what we fee, namely, the Excels 
of Generations above their Decays, we have reaſon to believe it was fo 
always; and if ir were fo always, it is not poſſible the Generations of 
Mankind could be eternal. 

For if we (ſhould ſuppoſe the Eternity of the World, an Increaſe of 
bur one Man in the Period of Millions of Years would have filled more 
ſpace than all the Earth or the Concave of Heaven could receive: For 
in as much as in 2 Duration that never had a Beginning there muſt 
needs be infinice Millions of Years, the Increaſe of one Man in every 
Million above what was before , muſt needs produce an infinite coexitti 
number, and an infigite »woles of Mankind, much more if the Incr 
were in any meaſure proportionable to what our daily Experiences give 
us Inſtances of, Whereby we find, that although it be poſſible that 
leveral Familics may be wholly extin& in a Kingdom in the Period of 5 
or 600 Ycars, and though poſſibly in ſome one there may be a dimi- 
nutiva of the People of a Kingdom from what they were in the Age 
before, yet in the ſucceſſion of a very few Ages En igcreaſe be- 
yond the diminution, and neither fucaeſlivel e, not hold an 
equality z which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe to be the common condition 
of the World, 

And as to thar Suppoſition , That even upon a Natural account, when 
the World grows too full of Inhabitants, they muſt break the Bonds 
of Society and Peace, and fo diminiſh each other by Internecions and 

X Wars. 
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Wars. As Air compreſled , or expanded beyond the mealure of the Vellel 
containing it, breaks the Veſſel wherein it is comprelled to give it ſelf 
room. [I ſhall only fay, that although the Pride and Ambition and In- 
folence of neighbouring. Princes of People, or the ſenſe of roo much 
Oppreſſion and Hardſhip hath many times raiſed Wars, yet we never 
knew Wars to grow meerly upon the account of the Fulneſs of any 
Country : indeed that Plethory hath many times occaſioned Emigrations, 
and Tranſplantations, and Navigation, and increaſe of Trade or Manu- 
fa&tures and other induſtrious Employments ; but Wars have always 
grown upon other Occaſions : though, as I before oblerve, the great, 
wiſe, and intelleual Governour of the World hath by his over-ruling 
Condudt of the Paſſions of Men, brought about ends for the convenience 
and benefit of Mankind in this reſpect allo, as well as to puniſh theit 
Excefſes and Enormities, | 


of + A» <Q 


The Fighth Evidence of Fatt proving the Origination of Mankind, 
namely, the Conſent of Mankind. 


Come now to the Eighth and laſt Evidence of Fa@ , proving the 
Origination of Mankind, namely, The general Conſent of Mankind 
in that Perſwaſion , wherein I ſhall purſue this Order : 

Firſt, to conſider the more Popular or Vulgar Opinion of Nations in 
all or moſt Places and Ages of the World, agreeing 1n this Sentiment or 
Perſwaſion, and what may be reaſonably concluded of the truth, or at 
leaſt great probability of the truth of that Suppoſition of the Origination 
of Mankind , upon the Suppoſition of ſuch a Conſent. Secondly , to 
conſider the more reſtrained Perſwaſion of the Learned and more conſfi- 
derate ſort of Men, that guided themſelves in their Sentiments not barely 
upon. Popular or Vulgar Opinions, but ſearched deeper into the Reaſons 
and Evidences of things, namely, the learneder Tribe of Men , Phyſio- 
logiſts and Philoſophers: And then I ſhall alſo conſider the ſeveral Sup- 
poſitions of thoſe that agreed in that Perſwaſion touching the ſeveral 
Manners and Methods of ſuch Originations, and wherein their ſeveral 
Suppoſitions. ſeem to be deficient , inſufficient, or untrue. 

Firſt, touching the National or Popular Opinions touching the Ori- 
gination of Mankind, | | 

There hath prevailed among the generality of Mankind a common 
Periwaſion, that Mankind had an Original ex zon gemits ; and thoſe 
Nations that pretend to the greateſt Antiquity, ſuppole themſelves to be 
Terrigene , Or at leaſt by ſome other Method than the ordinary courſe of 
Generation. 

Kircherws in his Oedipus eAgyptiacus , Syntagm, 3, Cap. 1, out of Aſai- 
monides gives us an Account of the Zabei, deſcended from Cuſb, and inha- 
biting the Coalt of the Red Sea ; that though they held the World eternal, 
yet ſuppoſed the firſt Man Adam to be begotten in the Moon , of a _ 

an 
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and Mother, and from thence he came into this lower World, and was 
called Apeſtolus Lune, and taught Men to worſhip the Moon : and for this 
he cites AM aimortides , 1. 3, cap. 29. though the late Tranſlation mention 
nothing of his proceeding from the Moon, but of his coming out of ind:s 
into Babel, and teaching Men the Worſhip of the Moon : this Fable the 
Rabht confutes. Drodoris Sicalus gives us an Account of the Opinion of 
the Ezyptians , Uib,1, cap. 2. who though they pretend a vaſt number of 
Years to have paſled ſince the Origination of Mankind, yet they ſuppoſe 
it had an Original, Et ab orbis initio primos homines apua ſe creates: and * 
they inferr it trom the Fertility of their Soil by the Inundation of Nilzs, 
which at its receſs leaves fo fruitful a Tinure, that thereby and by the 
hear of the Sun, Animals have their viſible production, part after part : 
And yet both Ariſtetle, 4. 2, Metcoron, and Herodotus in Ewterpe do with 
great probability evince that the fruitfulleſt part of Eeypr, namely, the 
part called De/ta where the Nile overflows, is an Exaggeration, or Ground 
g4incd by the Inundation of Nl. 

Herodotres , ubi ſupra, tells us, That in the time of Pſammticus ſometimes 
King of E2ypr there was a Competition between the Ezyptians and Phry- 
gians, who were the firſt People, or the Terrigene, and that by the Expe- 
riment of the Education of two Infants which ſhould not be inſtructed, 
by their Natural Speech in the Language of Phrygia ; the Phrygians car- 
ried the priority. The thing 1s fabulous, all the ule that is to be made * 
of it is, That there was a common Opinion in the Nations of the World, 
that there was ſome Inception of Mankind otherwiſe than by the way 
of Natural Procreation, 

Laertins, in Proamio, (appoſeth the Grecians to be the firſt Men, A quibus 
nedum Philoſophorum, ſed hominum genus initium habait, 

The above named Drodoris Siculus, lib, 4. cap. 1. tells us that the Erhio- 
piers claim a greater Antiquity than the Egyprians, who borrowed many 
of their Laws and Cuſtoms and Religion from them : that as Erhiopta 
was the fitteſt and molt congruous place for the firſt Production of Men 
and Beaſts, in reſpec of the vicinity and conſtancy of rhe Sun , fo, de 
fats the Ethiopians were the firſt Men that were on the Earth, and Ter- 
. Hoens, Ferunt, eAthiopes primos hominum oemnium creatos eſſe 3 Cujtes re Con- 
jeitnram ferunt, quod non aliunde homines tn eam acceſſerunt, ſed in ipſa genits 
megitd Indigetes omniums conſenſu appelientur, Et quidem veriſimile eft eos 
qui ſub meridie habitant primes & terra fuiſſe homines genitos ; nam Solis ar- 
dore terram que humida erat arefaciente , atque omnibus Vitam dante , decens 
fnit locum Solt propinquicrem primo naturam animantiuns taliſſe. 

De Laet in his Hittory of the Original of the Americans, pay. 178. tells 
us of the Perſwaſion ot divers of the Americans, that held there is one 
God, Qui omnia creavit , dein plures in terram defixerat ſagittas , & 
hominum genus ortum & propagatum fuit : though they alſo held other infe- 
rior Deities: And Pag. 106, CAL narrant , e quadam ſpecs per feneftirans 
exiliiſſe ſex ant neſcio quot homines , eoſque initium deaiſſe humano generi in 
loco qui ob eam cauſum atcitur Pacari tampo z argue idev opinantyur Tambes eſſe 
honainum antiquiſſimos, Vide Acoſt. |, 1. cap. 25. ad idem. 

Thus it ſeems there hath been in all Nations, that have had any manner 
of Order among them, a common Opinion of the Origination of Man- 


kind y though they have dreſſed up the Suppolition with various _— 
\ I ang 
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and Imaginations no lels vain than the Poets, who ſuppoſed Men to 
grow of the Serpents Teeth ſown by Cadww , or the Stones thrown over 
their Heads by Dewalion and Pyrrha, 

This perſwaſion and opinion of Mankind of their Original , might be 
conveyed to the generality of Nations by ſume of thele ways : 

't. By ſome Tradition , derived down unto them from thole that lived 
before them, bur then if we look after the original or firſt head of this 
Tradition, it may be hard poſitively to defiae trom whence it began, 
but it ſeems probable, that it was from thole firſt Parents of Mankind , 
and fo the Tradition founded in the Truth of the Fa, and originally 
delivered by them that perfe&ly knew ir to be (0: It is true, there are, 
and have been very many things entertained as true by Traditional Deri- 
vation, which either have not any ſuihcient evidence of rheir Truth, or 
it may be ſome things that do oppole the credit of it; and it were a piece 
of vain credulity to believe every thing, that either vulgar Tradition , 
or the Artifices of Men, have impoſed upon over credulous ſucceedin 
Ages and Perſons: And we ſee, that as the Origination of Man hat 
been traditionally received, ſo thoſe Adjundts and Fables with which it 
hath been dreſſed up, have been allo received and believed with it. But 
to this I ſay: 

1. That the Origination of Man, as a Matter of Fa@, could hardly 
be thought of, but cither by very conlidering and thinking Men, whereof 
hereafter, or by ſuch, as being the firſt Parents of Mankind, knew their 

- Original. And if it be ſaid, they could no more know their Original 
than a Child new born: It is true, if the Production of Mankind were 
ſuch at firſt as it is now, or as ſome of the miſtaken Heathen thought it, 
(viz, in Infantia) it may be ſo: But we ſhall fee, thatif Mankind had 
their Original ex ox genitis, (as moſt certainly they had) then the For- 
mation of Mankind was in his full and perfect Conſtitution, and not by 
a gradual age” from Infancy as now. 

2. That the Tradition of the Origination of Mankind ſeems to be 
univerſal , but the particular Modes or Methods of that Origination , 
excogitated by the Heathen , were particular, and not common , and 
therefore , though theſe be fabulous and deſerve not our credit, yet they 
do not abate the credibility of the univerſal Tradition. The common 
Tradition and conſent thereunto of the Exiſtence of a Deity, carries in 
it a great moral Evidence of the Truth thereof, although the particular 
ſuperadditions and multiplications of Deities, by the Fancies and Tra- 
ditions of particular Ages or Nations, are fabulous and untrue : Qued 4b 
omnibus ubique & ſemper creditum eſt pro veritate habendum et , though the 
_ particular Modes, and Methods, and Hypotheſes, are or may be 

ous, 

3- That Mankind had an Original might be known naturally , and 
without a Revelation to the firſt Individuals of Humane Nature, and 
conſequently might with evidence and certainty enough, even upon & 
moral account, be communicated by them to others, and fo paſs into 
an univerſal Tradition: But the Manger of the firſt Production of Men, 
what gradations were antecedent to it could not poſſibly be known to 
the firſt Parents of Mankind without Divine Revelation, becauſe it muſt 
needs be antecedent to their Being, and therefore the particular Manner 


whereof 
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thereof could not, upon x bare natural or moral account, be ahy true 
Root or Feundation of fuch & Traditibn, as according to the 'Afoſtica/ 
Hypotheſis of the Origination of Mankind, whereby we underttand that 
Adars was Created out of the: Duſt of the'Ground, and then hat un In- 
relle&ual Soul put into him., Adaw might upon a nataral accoancknow 
that now he was, and that before he -was not, 4nd'he might upon a 
rational aocount know, that ſuch a Production of ſuch 2 Being ashe found 
himſelf ro be, could never have been cffetted without the agency of a mot 
powerful and wiſe Being, which we tall Almighty God : And this 
Tradition, both 'that he was made wheb before he was not, and:that he 
was created or made by Almighty God , he ay x with as greatebidence 
and certainty traditionally communicate to his Deſcendents ,' ws any 
other matter of fa, or rational deduction: Bur he could never khow 
che manner of his own Produdction, or the particular Preparations ante+ 
cedent to (uch his Being , without Revelation from God ; or fone intelli- 
gent Being that ſaw or knew the antecedents to his Conſtitution, agithet 
conld he without ſuch Revelation or Diſcovery, deliver the fame over 
craditionally with any certainty of truth to his Defceddears. And: 600+ 
lequently , the: general Tradition of [his Or:gination hath a Roor bf 
Credibility in.it,. ro ſuch & Man as will believe that any matter of 'Fa&t 
may be true that he ſees avts, though rhe particular manner of his'Ori- 
gination is not with any certainty credible: to him, chat either believes 
not there is any Divine Revelation, or that believes nvur-rhe particular 
Method propounded is in truth a Divine Revelation. | - | 

So that the general Tradition that Man had his Origination ex »e 
genres, is 4 Evideace that it wabtrue, than rhat he was made out 
of Arrows ſtuck in the Ground; or, rx folleculis terre ingaſcentibas , us 
ſome Philoſophers. 

2. The Ground of this Perſwkfion hath: ſprung from ſuch of the Phi- 
lolophers , and other conſiderate Men, who upon a firict Enquiry and 
Examination have found it: impoſlible that the (ucteffive Generations of 
Mankind could be Etcrnal, and conſequently Infinite, and'rherefore have 
concluded with very great evidence of Realon, that it miſt needs have 
lome othet Origination in ſame-one Period of duration, than what is 
now natural and common. But then being delticute of: Divine Reve- 
lation, or at leaſt not giving due credit thereunto, and being greatly in 
the dark , and not knowing well how to determin what that Method 
of the Origination of Mankind ſhould be, fome rook up one Fancy, ſome 
another, to (ſalve the Phenomenon, according; as their Imagitiations led 
them. And hence it was, that ſome rhought their Origination was not 
altogether unlike the ſpontaneous Production of Inlefts , only theſe being 
Annual , required no great contribution of Heavenly Influxes, but thar 
of the Production of Men or more perfe&t Animals, Non five magna cale- 
Fium corporum conjunitione ſive mutatione: Others again , more foberly 
attributed it meerly to the Power and Wildom of the glorious God : 
Others, to the efficiency of Angels , whereof in the next Chapter. ., 

And this Contemplation of fuch Philoſophers and knowing Men 
coming abroad into the World , the . yes of Mankind ſubſcribed ro 
the truth of the grand Hypetheſis it (elf; namely, That Mankind had at 
one time or other, or by ſome means RO an Origination differing 

1 2 trom 
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from the ordinary and natural method ef Propagation now obſerved : 
And tinding that the. ſame held a ſingular congruity to the nature of 
things, and the general Conception and Reaſon of the Humane Under. 
ms, 6p the generality of the World entertained , and by Tradition 
tranſmitted this Hypotheſis to their _— 

" But finding the Philoſophers and Wile Men fo uncertain and dil. 
agreeing , de modo, and unable to give any latisfatory Relolution thereof, 
every Nation, and almoſt every Perſon took up what particular Hypetheſi 
plealed them for the Method or Manner of ſuch Origination, and herein 
the Wantonneſs of Poets, and the Crafts of their Heatheniſh Prieſts 
and Hierophants abundantly gratified the Fancies of the People with 
SuperſtruQions and Inventions of their own. 

And indeed it is obſervable, that all thoſe ancient Traditions of things 
that were truly done, and fo delivered over and received by Mankind, 
as they have for the ſubſtance and main of them been preſerved by the 
Rrength of this Tradition , ſo where the Holy Scriptures have not been 
taught or known, thele Traditions have been admirably dreſſed by So- 
phittications and Superadditions , introduced by the Phantaſies of Poets 
or the deceits of Heatheniſh Prieſts, or by the gradual corruptings of the 
Traditions themſelves. Thus the Hiſtory of the Creation, of the Flood, 
of the Tower of Babel, of Noah and his three Sons, many of which are, 
for the ſubſtance of them , preſerved among the Barbarous People of the 
Exft and weft Indies at this day, as appears by thoſe that have written the 
Relation, eſpecially of the Americans, as Acofix and De Lact, have never- 
theleſs been covered over with divers fabulous and deviſed Additions 
and Stories: and fo it happened allo among the ancient Heatheniſh 
Writers, as hath been at large demonſtrated , eſpecially by Bochart in his 
Phaleg, 

Now as touching the Opinion of the Learned Tribe , which, as before 
is ſhewn, fell into two Parties : The one holding the Eternal Succeſſions 
of Mankind , whereof in this Second Seftion : The other holding a Firſt 
Inception of Mankind , Ex nos genitis. 

The latter Opinion far out-ballanceth the former, both in the reaſonable- 
nels thereof, and the multitude and great Learning of thoſe that (o 
aſſerted it, and ſhould, according to the propounded Method , be here 
declared. 

But becaule I intend in the next Section to examin the various Sup- 
politions of thoſe of the latter fort, touching the Manner of the Origi- 
nation of Man, I ſhall reſerve that Buſineſs to the next Seftion , wherein | 
I ſhall at once conſider the Learned ancient Authors that hold the Ori- * 

ination of Mankind, and ſhall alſo deliver and examin their ſeveral 
Suppoſitions touching the (ame. 
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The Opinions of the more Learned part of Mankind ; Philoſophers 'and 
other Writers , touching Man's Origination. F: 


among Philoſophers and other Heathen, and ſome modern'Writers, 
Two great Opinions touching Man's Origination : -1. Thoſe that 
| thought it indeed to be without any Origination , but Eternal z and 
this Opinion they took up principally upon two Reaſons: +1. Becaule-the 
Medina or Clew by which they guided themſelves, was the common, gon- 
ſtant Method of Productions by ſucceſſive Generations , and they thaught 
it more ſutable to take their Meaſures , and make their Concluſions conſo- 
nant to the courſe of Nature, which they ſaw and obſerved, and judged to 
be always unifarm, and like itſelf, which could not be ſuch, if Mankind 
had any other Method of Origination than now it hath: And jn Natural 
Appearances , Cauſes and Effe&ts, they thought it not becomiop. the 
Genius or Spirit of a Philoſopher to call ia any other Aſſiſtant or. Pro- 
ducent than what was and is the ordinary Rule, Courſe, and Law of 
Nature as they now find it. And by this means, they thought thax they 
ed conlonantly both to Nature, and to themlelves. 2, Becaule 
that among thoſe ancient Philoſophers that either ſuppoſed the Origi- 
nation of Mankind to be either calual, as Epicurss, Demecritws, cc. or to 
be natural, from the Earth , and conjun&ion of the Influences of 
Heavenly Bodies in ſome Periodical Aſpe&s, or partly natural, and partly 
fortuitous, or at leaſt ſpontaneous, as Inſedts ariſe: I ſay, in and among 
theſe various Suppolitions of an Origination of Mankind ( yea and per- 
fe& Animals) ex now genitis, they found ſo much incertainty, improbabi- 
lity, and repugnancy, that they threw them all, atide, rogether alſo with 
the Beginning or Origination of Mankind , and took up that more com- 
pendious, and more futable, as they thought, to the Laws which they 
obſerved in Nature; and concluded, That the Generations of Mankind 
and of perfet Animals were without beginning , but always obtained 
in the ſame manner as now they are. Of this Opinion was Ocelus Ls- 
cauns, and likewiſe Ariſtotle, though in ſome places he ſeems to be toubrful, 
and although Plato in his Timess ſeems to aflert an Origination of Man- 
kind, yet in ſome other places his Expreſſions are doubtful; and therefore 
Cenſorinus in his golden Book de Die Natali, reckons as well Plato as 
Ariftotle, Ocellus Lucanus, Architas Tarentinus, Xenocrates, Dicearchus, Pytha- 
gores , Theephraſtus , to be Aﬀſertors of the Eternity of Mankind, 

And this Opinion I have examined in the Cn of the Second 
Section of this Book, and offered Reaſons Phyſical, Metaphyſical and 
Moral againſt it, The laſt Moral Reaſon which I offered was, The 

' received 


J Have in the former Parts of this Enquiry ſhewed, that there have been 
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received Opinion of Mankind aflerting the Origination of Man, and 
that as well of the commor ſort of People as of the Tribe of the Learned 
Philoſophers. : 

The former I diſpatched in the laſt Chapter , but the Suffrage of the 
Gens literata | reſerved to this Section, becauſe thereby at once I may 
with the ſame labour ſhew the Opinions of Learned Men among the 
Heathen, aſſerting the Origination of Mankind , and whar their ſeveral 
Sentiments were concerning the manner of it : And therefore I ſhall be 
conſtrained herein, to menvion\the Opinions of ſome\ of thoſe Learned 
Philoſophers above-mentianed,, and to add ſome others. of the cantrary 
Perſwaſion, which out-ballance the former. o 

2. The ſecond general Opinion, was of thoſe Learned Philoſophers 
that held an Origination of /Mankind tx wor gemetis; and the Reaſon 
movitg them to/this Perſwalion was, not only the great Tradition that 
obtained generally in favonr of ir, and the great reaſonableneſs bf the 
Suppolition it ſelf , but allo the many ablurd Conſequences, and indeed 
irreconcilable Contraditions that they found in the Hypotheſss of an 
Eternal Succeſſion of Humane Generations without beginning : Inſfornuch 
that the Afertors themſelves of Eternal Generations were doubrful of 
the truth of their own Perſwaſions, as will hereafter appear. 

And thoſe of this latter ſort were even Epicuras himſelf, Aneximander, 
Empedocles, Parmenides, and Zeno Citicus the great Founder of the SeRt of 
the Stercks, with thoſe that followed or favoured it. Bur above all, the 
great Law-giver Moſes, who was divinely inſpired , and yet if he had nor 
that advantage of Divine Infallibility , but ſtood barely upon the grear 
credibility both of his Perſon , his Learning, and the Hypotheſes it (elf 
which he delivered , he hath as great a ny even upon a natural, 
moral , and rational account s any, or all the reſt put together. Bur 
becauſe I intend a particular Explication of the Hypotheſis Moſaice , I ſhall 
not mingle this among the other Opinions , but reſerve it for the next 
Section. 

The Heathen Philoſophers that held the Origination of Mankind ex 
non genitis, have theſe things in general wherein they agree one with 
another, and with the Truth it felt, and ſome things wherein they differ, 
among themſelves, and in ſome things from the Truth. 

1. They herein agree both among themſelves, and with the Truth, 
and with that excellent and divine Relation of Moſes, Ger. x, That Man- 
kind 15 nor Eternal, but had a Beginning ex non genits. 

2. They herein alſo agree among themſelves, and with the Truth, 
That it is moſt ab{olutely neceſſary (if Mankind bad a Beginning or Origi- 
nation) it muſt needs be in a differing kind and manner from that common 
courſe whereby Mankind 15 now propagated. This is afferted by thoſe 
that hold the Origination of Mankind by the Efficiency of Almighty God 
(conſonant to the XMoſaical Hypotheſis ) either immediately, or partly by the 
Inſtrumentality of Angels, as Zeno Citicws, Plato and others : it is allo 
aſſerted by them that hold the Origination of Mankind to be at firſt for- 
tuitous, as Epicurus and Demoeritns, And therefore as to theſe Perſwa- 
lions and Suppoſitions, it is not only neceſſary that they ſhould ſuppole 
a differing manner of the firſt Origination of Mankind trom what now 


obtains, but it is conſonant allo to their Principles, and rhe grounds of 
; their 
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their Suppoſition that it muſt be fo : This is allo aflerted by thoſe that 
ſuppoſe the Origination of Mankind to be purely natural, and according 
to the conſtitured Rule of Nature. Burt yet this Suppoſition, though 
moſt neceſlarily true where an Origination ex pox gents 15 Once hpnotek 
yet it ſeems leſs ſutable to the Principles of thoſe Men that aflert ſuch a 
natural Production of Mankind as 15 by them afferted , becauſe they 
mancipating all Productions and Effects to the Laws of Nature, and 
governing their thoughts , and taking their meaſures barely by it, have 
no reaſon to think or believe any other Method of Production of Mankind 
to have at any time been any otherwiſe than as they ſee it nowto be, 
which, as is before ſhewn, was the reaſon why Ari/ffotle inclined to the 
Opinion of the Eternity of Humane Generations, becaule Nature is pre- 
ſumed to be conſonant to it ſelf, and always to have been whar once it 
was, 

3. But in the Explication of the Caule and Manner of this Origination 
of Mankind, therein they differed very much among themſelves. 

This diffcrence conſiſted principally in two great Conſiderations; 
1. In the true ſtating of rhe efficient Caule of this Origination of Man- 
kind : 2, In the Manner, Method, and Order of ſuch Origination. 

As to the difference touching the Caule of ſuch Origination, and the 
nature of that Caule thereof : 

1. Some aſſigned a bare fortuitous Cauſe of the firſt Origination of 
Mankind , as Eprcurus, and his Explicator Zucretius ; for although in ſome 
places they are driven to aſlert ſome determinate Semine of Mankind and 
perfet Animals, to avoid that indefinite and unlimited excurſion of 
Atoms, yet they that ſuppoſe thele Semizs, do ſuppoſe a fortuitous Coa- 
lition of Atoms to the Conſtitution of thele Sexzins , and fo upon the 
whole account it is fortuitous, 

2. Some aſſign a natural determined Cauſe of the firſt production of 
Mankind , namely, the due preparation of the fat and {limy Earth after 
a long incubation of Waters , and ſome admirable Conjuntion of WH 
the Heavenly and Planetary Bodies, in ſome certain Period of Time at 
a long diſtance from us; which as naturally and neceffarily produced the 
tirſt Couples of Mankind, and likewile of other perfe&t Animals, as 
neceſſarily and naturally as the return of the Vernal Sun produceth divers 
forts of Inſe&ts, which though they are called fonte orienti«, yet they 
ariſe meerly from a Connexion of Natural Cauſes, and the various Fer- 
ments and Diſpoſitions of the Elementary, and Poſitions and Influxions 
of the Heavenly Bodies: Thus ſome of the Ancients, and alſo Avicen, 
Cardanus, C:ſalpinus, Berogardus. 

3- Some of the Ancients, that moſt truly afſign the Originatioa of 
Mankind to the moſt High, Intelligent, Powerful, Beneficent Being, viz. 
Almighty God , and the Beneplacitum and Fit of his Omanipotent Will , 
as Zeno Citicus, And thus their differences aroſe touching the Caule of 
this Origination, 

As to the ſecond, namely, the different Manner of the Origination 
of Mankind , Cenſorinus ubi ſupra , Euſeb, prepar. Evang. lib. 1. cap.7, 8,9: 
and others give it as followeth. 

r. The Opinion of 4naximender : Fideri ſibi ex aqua terrique calefa- 
os, exortos eſe froe piſces , ſive piſcibus ſimillima animalia , in his —_ 

creviſſe, 


A OR 
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ereviſſe, fatunſque ad pubertatem intus retentos ; tum aemum ruptis illis, vires 
mulier6ſque qui jam ſe alere poſſent , proceſſiſſe. 

2. The Opinion of Empedveles and Parmenides : Primo , membrs fingu!s 
ex terra quaſt pregnante edita, & deinde coiſſe , & effeciſſe ſolids homints ma. 
teriam , tent ſimul > humori permixtam. 

*..3. The Opinion of Democritus and Epicurus : Ex aqua limoque primien; © 
bomines procreatos ; viz, wuteros limo calefatto radicibus terre coharentes pri- 
min increviſſe, & infantibus ex ſe editis inzenitum lactis humorem , naturs 
miniftrante , prebuiſſe , quos ita educatos > aaultos genus hominum propegele 

4. The Opinion of Zero Citicns, the Founder of rhe Stotcal See : 
Principtum humans generi ex wovo mundo conſlitutum putavit , primoſque ho- 
mines ex ſolo adminiculo divini ignis, id eft, Det providentia, genitos. 

. Ovid , though he were a wanton Poet, and his Metamorphoſis full of 
Fictions, Yet in the Deſcription of the Creation he hath out-done many 
of the more ſerious Philoſophers, and I believe was not only acquainted 
with the Meſarcal Hiſtory, but with moſt of thoſe Writings that were 
extant 1n that time, containing the Origination of the World and Man- 
kind, though he mingle his 'own Fancies with what he ſo learned: He 
gives us an account of rhe Origination of Man, £:6.2, Fab.2, and of other 
Animals, 1b:d, Fab, 8, Of the former, 


| Natus homo eft, ſrve hunc divino ſemine fecit 
Ille Opifex rerum mundi melior1s origo, 
Stve recens tellus, ſedutFaque nuper ab alto 
eAthere , tognati retinebas ſemina eli ; 
Ouam natus Tapeto miſtam fluvialibus undis 
Finxit in effigiem , moderantum cuntt« deorum, 


Touching the latter , the Origination of other Animals after the De- 
fuge, he gives an clegant Deſcription, and from the Inſtance of the 
Productions after the Inundation of Nilus ; 


Ex eodem corpore ſpe 
Altera pars vivit , ruais eff pars altera tellus, 


So; after the Flood, by the moiſture of the Ground and heat of the 


Sun, 
— Tellus latulenta recentt 

Solibus etherets , altoque recanaduit 4ſtu , 

Readiart innumers ſpecies. 


As to'the Origimation of brute Animals, he feems to aſcribe the ſame 
in effe&t as happens in the equivocal produttion of Inſeds, 

But as to the Origination' of Man, he ſeems to agree with the Stoicks, 
bur gives thereof a fuller Explication z namely, 1. That it was a Semi- 
nal Production , and not Fl fortuitous as that of Animals, 2, That 
thele Semina humane nature were either the immediate Productions of 
the great Opifex rerum, or at leaſt were left in the Earth by the Celeſtial 
Nature, while it ſtood —_— therewith i» maſſa Chaotica : By which 


means, it ſcems, he thought not that the production of Mankind yo 
Y 
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by a gradual procels and maturation in the Earth, and from it, liks 
the ordinary courle of the Formative procels i» utero matris, in the ordi- 
nary courſe of Generation, but by a ſhorter and more compendious Me- 
thod: For, according to the- ancient Mythology , Fapetus ſignified the 
Heaven, and Fapett ſatus , or Prometheus the Son of the Heaven, the Di- 
vine Providence which Almighty God exerciſed by the inſtrumentality 
of the Heavenly Motions: And the Ancients attributed the Formation 
or Configuration of the humane Body in its firſt original to this Divine 
Providence, whereby thoſe Seminal Particles before deicribed being taken 
and included in conyenient Elementary Matter , the whole Compoſition 
was by the Divine Providence moulded up into the humane Shape and 
Conſiſtency in its firſt Origination. This was that Notion that divers of 
the Ancients, and Ovid out of them had concerning the firſt Origination 
of Mankind , vide Celium Rhodogen. 1. 7, cap. 19, & 20, and ſeems to have 
_ analogy with that Hypotheſes of Plato in his Timaus, hereafter men- 
t10 

Thus we have an account of the _—_—_ 1. Of the Pythagorean 
Philoſophers : 2. Of the old CArademicks : 3. Of the Peripatetiels, all 
ſcaming to agree in the OE of the Eternity of the World: 4. Of 
the Eprcureans, under which I include that of Anaximander and Empede- 
cles , differing only in the modes: 5. Of the Stoicks, which give a true 
Account both of x & Origination of Mankind, and of the Manner of it ; 
where I have been the longer, becaule it is a Key to all that follows, and 
gives us a Scheme of it. EN 

Theſe ſeveral Opinions, and the Authors and Aſertors thereof, I ſhall 
bere farther illuſtrate and examin. 

1. Touching the Opinion of the Pythagoreens, becauſe we have nothin 
extant of his writing, I can ſay little more touching his Opinjon , chough 
ſome _ he was not of Opinion that the World or Mankind was 
Eternal, 

2. Touching P/ato, it is true, he ſeems very various ahd Poetical in his 
writing, and by reaſon of the Method of his Diſcourſes, by way of 
Dialogues, it is hard to determin what his Opinion was concerning the 
Eternity of the World , or of the Generations of Mankind. | 

In the beginning of his third Book 4e Zegibs , bur eſpecially in the 
middle of his ſixth , under the Perſons of {thenienſis _ , and Clintas, 
he intimates his Opinion of the Eteraity of the World and Mankind: 
Athen. Scire omnes oportet, hominum generationem vel wullun pror ſus unquam 
initinm habuiſſe, neque terminum habiturum, ſed fuiſſe omnind ſemper > fore ; 
aut ſi capit, ineſtimabili ante nos m_ magnitudine =- lin. Plane, 
And again, in his Menexemws, under the Perſon of Seerates commending 
the Country of Attics; Alters ejus laws erit, quod eo tempore quo tellus omnia 
animalia omnigena producebat, feras + arments omnia ; tellus danntaxat noſtr s 
ad hoc fterilis erat , agreſtibuſque animalibus vacus, proprie verd ex omnibus 
animalibus hominem genuit , qui ceteris imtelligentia preitat , ſoluſque jus ac 
deos colt, And again, in his Timess, in the Perſon of Timens he gives us 
an Account of the Original of Mankind, and the manner of it, to this 
effet, That when Almighty God had made and ſer in order the great 
World, and endowed it with a living Soul, and thereby it became a great 


Animal; and had alſo made a fort of inferior Deities ( 4 cx js, and 
K k endowed 
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endowed them alſo with Immortality , he brings 1a the great God be- 
ſpeaking theſe inferior Deities z Accearte vos ſecundum naturam ad anims- 
lium generationem , its ut vim imitemint meam, qua in orts veſtro ſam wſus, 
Atque ejns quidems animalis quod in ipſis tale futurum eſt ut cum immortal; 
appellatione conveniat, divinimque vocerur, principatumque teneat, or juſtitiam 
[1nd ac vos altro colat: Ego vobis ſemen & inittum tradam, Vos caters exequi 

ar eſt , ut immortali nature mortalem attexentes , factatis generetiſque anz- 
malta , ſubminiſtranteſque alimenta augeatss , & conſumpta rurſum recipiatis, 
Hee fatus, in eodem cratere in quo twunadi totius animam permiſcens temperavit, 
ſupertoris temperationis reliquias miſcendo perfudit , ce, Satts autem CF quaſi 
ſparſis apimis , per ſinguls rat convenientia temporum inſtruments , fore ut 
animal naſteretur , quod omnium animalium maxim? eſſet drvino cultui de- 
aitum. 

Thus he now gives us an account of the Creation of Man, namely, 
of his Soul by the great God. Therefore Plato ſeems not to be reckoned 
among the firm Afertors of the Eternity of Mankind, nor of the World, 
and accordingly his follower Proclus herein agrees with his Maſter. 

3- Touching Ariftotle, and the Peripatetichs that were his followers, as 
Simplicius, Averroes, and others (except Philoponss) their Opinion ſeems to 
be tor the Eternity not only of the World, but of Mankind, and of the 
perfe&t Animals : fo that in /. 3. de Generatione Animalium, cap. 1. he deter- 
mins, Quod non fuit primus les, &c. and in his way of reaſoning follows 
Ocellus Lucanus , who was a more ancient Philoſopher, and renacioully 
aſſerted the Eternity of the World. 

Yet Ariftotle himſelf ſeems not to be over-contident of this Opinion, 
bur holds it as a Problem, and in ſome _ ſeems to give Intimations to 
the contrary. 2. Politic, cap. 6. Pmtanaum eft primes homines ſive ex terrs 
geniti fuerunt, ſroe ex corrwptione aliqua ſervati, ignares fuiſſe, &c. and in his 
34 de Generatione , upon the various Produttions of the Earth and Water, 
Mt anime quod plena ſunt omnia: and 1n his 10" Problem, ſed 15, 
Qui de naturs diſſerunt , animantia in principio ort4 je dicunt ingenti aliqus 
mundi universique mutatione : and 1n his 64** Problem of his 10% Sefton, 
Quam ob cauſam animantium alia non ſolum coitu ſed etiam ſponte nature pro- 
creantur , alia ex coitu auntaxat proveniunt , ut Home Equus , ctſi now 6 
aliam cauſam , ramen quod aliis gignendi tempus breve ſlatwram eff. Jtaque 
freri non poteſt ut temps quod vim obtinet generanat amplificetur prorogetirque, 
ſea temporum viciſſituatne prorogationtque, ut prorogetur contingit ; aliis multd 
generatio ampliari ſolet : etenim vel anno vel decem menſium ſpatio confici 
aſſolet , quo patto vel nullo patio, vel ex coity procreart ills m_ e#t, So that 
he attributes the reaſon of the new production of Men and great Animals 
only to the time that they are to be perfected i» atero. And 7. 1, Toprcer. 
cap. 11, he ſtates the Queſtion , whether the World had a Beginning , or not f 
to be a Problem, wherein probabilities are on either fide. 

By theſe _ of Ariſtotle himſelf, he ſeems not to be fo poſitive in 
his Opinion touching the Eternity of Mankind art leaſt, bnt rather inclines 
to that for the Eternity of Generations, upon theſe Reaſons: 1. Be- 
cauſe he was not willing to ſuppoſe any other ſtate of things in the World 
than what he found, and fince he never found any production of Man- 
kind, or the perfe& Animals, ex non genitis, he ha concluded them 


to have been ever produced in that method that he found them in the 
ordinary 


—_— dt. 
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ordinary and (etled courle of Nature. 2, Becaule, as he was nor ſatisfied 
with the (trange aad improbable Hypotheſes of Empeazcles, Anaximand-r, 
and Democritus touching the Production. of Mankind; ſo he could nor 
excogitate any of his own which had any clcaracls or certainty to him, 
being utterly unacquainted ( for ought we know ) with the AMeoſaical 
Hypotheſis, 3. Becanle he being a great 'admirer of Nature, and the 
ordinary proceeding thereof , he was not willing to entertain any ſuch 
Suppolition as was not evident, according to the ordinary method of 
Nature, which he ſv much venerated , elpecially tuch as might leem dil- 
ſonant to his great Hypotheſis of the Eternity of the general Frame of the 
reſt of the Univerle. 

And therefore, /ib, 3, de Generatione Auimalium , cap. 11. upon a Sup- 
poſition of a firſt Production of Mea or Animals, he conforms his Theſis 
concerning them to his general Doctrine: Quamebrem de prima hominum 
atque quadrupedum generatione (ſi quando primum terrigens oricbantur , ut 
aliqui dicunt) non temere exiſtimaveris altero, de duobus ”_ modo orir! ; aut 
entm ex verme conitituto primwn , aut ex 0V0: quippe cum aut intra ſe ha- 
beant cibum ad incrementum neceſſe fit, qui quidem conceptus verm?s off ; aut 
alianae accivere, zdque aut ex parente, auf exX parte COnceptus, Ht aque þ alterum 
fiert non poteſt ut effiuat ex terra , quomeas ceteris animalibus ex parente, relin- 
quitur neceſſario, ut ex parte concepts accipiatur, Talem autens ceneratio- 
nem eſſe ex ovo aut verme fatemur, Ergo ſi initium ullum generationis omminm 
animalium fuit , alterutrum de his Falſe probabile eſſe apertum eff. Sed minus 
rations eſt , ut ex ov» prodierint ; uullis enim generationem aninalem talem 
videmus ; ſed alterum tum ſanguineorum que atximur, tum exanguinm, qualis 
ſunt inſettorum nonnulla, &> ea que teſts operiuntur, de quibus apitur, Non enim 
ex parte aliqua ortuntur , ut ea que ove naſcuntur. Thus he conforms his 
Poſition to his general Doctrins upon a Suppolition of the ſpontaneous 
Origination of Animals. 

4. I come to the general Doctrine of the Eptcureans. under which I in- 
clude that of An4ximanaer and Empedocles,xyho though they differ ſomething 
in the manner of their Hypotheſis, yet they agree in the maia for a kind of 
ſpontaneous production out of the Earth. 1. Empedecles leems to think 
> wo the Limbs or Members of Men grew here and there (cattercd and 
ciſtint , and that they were after concrete together by Heat and Moi- 
ſture, into the ſtature, as it ſeems, of a full grown Man. 2. Anaximander 
thinks that they grew into the full ſtature of Mena and Women in the 
ixvolucram of ſomething like Fiſhes, and then brake out into the World, 
as it ſcems, in their perfe& ſtature. And that near unto this was the 
Opinion of Anaximander, appears by Plutarch, in Placitis Philoſophoruns, 
l. 5.cap.19. Prima animalia in bumore nats corticibus contenta ſpinoſis , adul- 
Hora autem facta ad ſuccitatem deſctviſſe, ruptoque cortice won multum tempor is 
| ſupervixiſſe. Only in the recital of his Opinion by Cenſorinw and Piutarch, 
: they both ſeem to agree 1n this, that they were of full growth when 
they thus broke their Priſons. 3. Democritzs and Epicurms leem to think 
that they were hatched in theſe Folliculi or Terreſtrial Excreſcences, and 

then nouriſhed by a Juyce of the Earth, uatil they were able to ſhift for 
themſelves. LZucretins hath given us the Docrine of Epicurw in Verle, 
in his fifth Book , Pg. 665. which is readred in Proſe by Gaſſendws, in Syn- 
tazmate Philoſoph, Epicur. ſeft, 2.cap. 4. 
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Tam ubi terra dedit primum mart alis ſeels, 
Multus enim calor atque hanor ſuper «bat itt arvss ; 
Hinc ubi queque loci regio opportuns dabatur, 
Creſcebant uteri terre radictbus apti ; 

Quos whi tempore mataro patefecerat tas, 
Infantum fugiens humorem , auriſque petiſſens 
Comvertebat ubi natura foramina terre, 

Et ſaccam venis cogebat fundere aperts : 
Conſimilem lattis ficut nunc ſemins queque 

Quam peperit dulci repletur latte, oe. 


And again, Lib. 2, Pap. 265. 


Denique caleſti furms ommes ſemine oriunal ; 
Omnibus ille idem Pater eft, unde alma liquentes 
Hunzorum guttas mater cum terra recepit, 

Feta parit nitidas frages, arbuſtaque lets, 


Et genms humanum , Cc. 


And afterwards, in the ſame Book, Pag. 281. he gives us the reaſon 
why the Earth gives not the fame Produtions now. 


Fhmque adeo fraita ft 4143, effetaque tells, 
Vix aximalia parua creat, que cunts creavit 


S$6cla , deditque ferarum ingentia corpora parts. 


But although Zp:e»rss and his followers ſuppoſe that ſmall and imper- 
ceptible Aroms of Matter are the firſt Princip:4 of all Corporeal things, 
yer he doth ſuppoſe that theſe Principia are firſt moulded into Semine, of 
Seminales molecule , which were the immediate Conſtituents of all com- 
pleat Bodies, whether animate or inanimate; whereby all things arc 
contained and determined within certain Species, Yide 1ib. 1, pap. 35, 


Mt nunc ſeminibus quia ctrtis quidque creatar, 
Inde enaſcitur, atque 0ras its luminis exit, 
Materies ubi ineft quoinſque & corpora prima. 
Atque hac ye nequeunt ex omnibas omnia gignt ; 
Q wed certis it rebits tneſt ſocreta facult xs, 


Which Gaſſexdss thus renders, S277. 2. Cap. 4. in Syntagmare Philoſophiz 
Epicuri, having given us an account of the Concretion of the Heavenly 
and Elementary Bodies, he thus determins out of him concerning the 
{maller Parts of Nature: De minus precipais & wvelars partium particalss, 
videtur in prima ills commiſtione effetia fuiſſe generabilium & corruptibilium 
rerum, varia ſemina ex quibus tes varie & conformate tum futtunt , & dein- 
ceps magna ex parte apart etiam potuerint. 

And this caſual Produdtion of Mankind at firſt was not only the Sup- 
poſition of Epicurys , but alſo of the Egyptians and Phenicians, 

Touching both , Celius Rhoapg. lib. 2. cap. 11. Phanicum quidews e& 01 
priorum theologia , caſm homines & reliqua animantiun genera provebfiſſe t 

rerrs 
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terrs aſſeverebatur. And Diodorss Siculus, lib. 1. gives us 2 large Relation 
of the Opinion of the Egyprians, very like to that of Epicwrss and Anext- 
manader ; wherein, after ſome declaration of the Manner of the firſt Se- 
paration of the Elementary and Heavenly Bodies, he procceds to tells us; 
Terram vero lutoſam evaſiſſe, & amnind mellem: H.c primun cum Solis  ardore 
denſior evaſiſſet , ejus poſtmodum ſuperficie vi caloris tumefaita, multis in locis 
res eſſe concretos, in quibus putredines tenui contett pelliculs ſint excitate ; 
quemadmodum in palndibus & Hagnu «Agyptis adbuc videmus accidere , cum 
p—_ terram ſubitd eſtus acris calefacit, Cum verd in humidis calore ad- 
hibits generatio fiat , + nottu quidem circumfuſus aer humorem preſtet , qui 
die Solis wvirtuie conſolidetur : tandem putredines ille ad ſummun peraucte, 
adveniente veluti partus tempore , exutis conft attiſque pellicalis , omne genus 
educunt animantium: quorum ea que majorem ſortits calorem ſunt, in ſuperie- 
rem regionem volatilia effetta abterant ; que verd plus terre continebant, ſer- 
pentia, aliaque terreſtria evaſerunt animantis. Natwram «quoſarms natts in 
ſui generis elementam delats ſunt, & appellati Piſces: Terra deinde cum Solis 
ardore , tuns ventis dcinceps arefatta, 4 gignendis majoribus animalibus deſiit. 
$:d que generata erant, mutua commilxtione alios animantes procreavernnt, 
Hec & Enripides Anaxagore Phyſici diſcipulss ſentire videtur, cum in Mena- 
lippo calam & terram migta olins fuiſſe tradat , ſeperate poſtmodum generaſſe 
ſingwula, arbores, volatilia, feras, aquatilia, cf omne mortalium genus, De prims 
terre generatione quamvis preter opinionem nonnullis eſſe Videatur, tamen es 
que nunc fiunt teſtimonium his videntur afferre. Nam juxts Thebaidem 
e/EgPri, cum Nils ceſſavit inundatio, calefaciente Sole limuns ab aqua relitium, 
multis in lecis ex terre hiatw mwltitudo murium oritur : quod argumentum eft 
ab ipſo orbis primordio animantia ſumiliter omnis generats eſſe. Eodem mods 
quoque & homines 4 principto genitos, in agris pefium querentes vixiſſe. And 
again, in his ſecond Chapter of that firſt Book: Tradunt e/Egyptii ab 
orbis initio primos homines apud ſe creates, cum bonitate felicitateque ſolt, tum 
propter Nilum qui > multa generat , & ſuapte hatura que genwt facillime 
nutrit : nam arundinum radices prebet, & loton & Agyptiam fabam, mult ique 
preteres ad hominum vittum expeſita, Prima animantia apnd ſe eſſe orts ex 
utwntur conjettura , quod nunc etiam in Thebaidis agro certis temporibus multi 
& magni generantwr mures ; qui ex re plurimum fiupent honines, cum videant 
anteriorem uſque pet? ws CF priores pedes murium partem animatam mover, 
poſteriori nondum inchoata, ſed informi, Ex hoc perſpicuum fieri atunt, ab "no 
orbis ortu primos homines «Ag yptum protulifſe, 1n malls enim orbis parte acciait 
eo modo animalis creari, 1 have tranicribed it at large, as Eaſebius did 
before me, Lb. 1. Prepar. becauſe it contains 2 large and full Expoſition 
of the —_— of thoſe Philoſophers that thus ſuppoſe an Origination 
of Mankind , and that by a ſpontaneous Produ@tion. 

In theſe precedent Opinions of Anaximander, Empedesles, Epicurys, and 
the Egyprians , there is fomething that agrees with that Truth that I have 
aſſerted, namely, The Origination of Mankind ex »on. genitis, And 
for this purpoſe thefe Inſtances are eſpecially given by me, Bur there 15 
ſomething that I ſhall in what follows impugn , namely, The Method or 
Manner of ſuch Produdtions, which according to theſe Mens Opinions 
is either purely Caſual, as Epicwrus and his followers held , or at leaſt 
Natural and Neceſſary , as _Anaximander, Empedecles, and ſome of the 


looſe paſſages of Ari/fotle ſeem to import, viz, by ſome great Co 
0 
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of the Heavenly Bodies, and ſome great Natural Mutation in the Ele- 
mentary World. | 

5. I now come to the farther Examination of the Hypetheſis of the 
Stoicks, who alſo agree in this main Truth , That Mankind had an Ori- 
ginal ex won genitrs : and the Founder of tliat Sect hath given a rational 
nd true Method thereof, namely, That this Origination was by the 
Power and Will of Almighty God : Bur when thole of this Se&t came 
ro give a more particular Explication of the Manner of this Production, 
they ſeem to differ, 

Tully was generally well inclined to the Sroical Sect, yet lumetimes 
he is 2 Stoick, ſometimes an cAcademick , lometimes an Epreurean, and 
indeed in ſome of his Diſcourſes which he hath digelted 1a Dialogues, 
he leems to be every thing. 

[n his firſt Book de Legrbus he hath this paſſage touching the Origi- 
nation of Man: Nam cums de natura omni qutritur, diſputari ſolent nimiruns 
ita : perpetnis curſibus , converſionibus celeſtibus extitiſſe quandam materiam 
ſerenat generss humani , quod ſparſum in terras , atque ſatum , divino auttum 
fit animerum munere, Nam quod al:quious coh erent homines, e mortali genere 
ſurſerunt , que fragilia eſſent , & caduca; animum eſſe ingeneratum 4 Deo: 
ex quowvere vel apnatio nobis cum celeſtibus, vel genus vel ſlirps appellari FX 
Itaque ex tet peneribus nullum ejt azimal, pr.ter hominem , quod habeat 
notitiam aliquam Det ; de ipsisque bominibus nullagens eft neque tam immanſuets, 
neque tam fers, que non, tiam ſi i2noret, qualem habere Deum aeceat , tamen 
habendum ſciat, Ex quo efficitur illud ut i agnoſcat Denm, qui unde ortss ſit, 
quaſe recordetur ac noſcat. By this he {uppolerh that there might be as ic 
were a Proſemination of the Humane Fabrick by the Converſion of the 
Heavens, and then the ſame were ſtored with Souls immediately produced 
by Almighty God. 

Seneca, following the received Opinion of the Viciſſicudes of the De- 
ſtruction of the interior World by Floods and Conflagrations, and the 
Reſtitutions thereof by the Power of God, though he ſeems to admir 
Eternal Vicifſitudes of ſuch Making, and Uamaking, and Reſticutions 
of the inferior World, in the latter end of his third Book of Natural 
Queſtions, before cited , SedF. 17. Cap. 9. ſpeaking of the Deſtruction of 
the World by Univerial Floods: Qua ratione inguis ? eadem qua conflagratio 
future eft ; utrumque fit cuns Dev viſum ordiri meliora , vetera finire : aqua & 
tonu terrents aominantur ; ex his ortus , ex his interitus, And in the end 
of that Book : Nec ea ſemper licentia wnais erit ; ſed peratto exitio generis 
humant , extinttiſque 1 feris in quarum homines ingenia trauſierant, 
Herum 49uas terra ſorbebit : natura pelagus ſtare aut intra terminos ſues fu- 
rere coget, rejettus t noſtris ſedibus, in ſua ſecreta pelietur Oceanus ; antiquus 
ordo revocabitur, omne ex integro animal generabitur , dabitiirque terris hamo 
1mſcins ſcelerum , & melioribus auſpucits natus ; ſea illis quoque tnnocentia non 
aarabit, nit dum novi ſunt. 

And with this ſeems to accord the Judgment of Plutarch, 2. Sympiſize. 
queſt. 3. and out of him, Macreb. in 7, Saturnal. cap. ult, where in the 
diflcrrarion of that ſeeming ludicrous Queſtion , Ovamne prins an Galizne? 
the Diſputant for the latter concludes; Natura primm ſinguls antmalia 
perfetta formawit, arinde perpetuam legens deat wt corntimuaretur propagatione 


ſecceſſio, And Plurarch, Probabile eft primium oitum ex terra temperts per- 
# Fiore 
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ettione abſolutum fuiſſe, nihilque indigentem hujuſmodi inſtrumentis, recepta- 
rs & vaſis qualia We ob y.rvier>, | was ym rGs acts. 
tibus. | 

This was the Sentence and uy ova of the Steical Philoſophers 
touching rhe Origination of perfect Animals and Men. 

Upon all which foregoing Diſcourſe it ſhould ſeem , That the gene- 
rality of the Learned World rather ſuppoſed an Origination than an 
Eternity of Mankind, and this upon two great Motives. 

i. A Tradition which ſeems generally to have been derived unto 
Mankind from the firſt Parents thereof, and (o generally believed and 
entertained, 

2. A great congruity of Reaſon that attended this Hypetheſis, and an 
extrication thereby of the Minds of conſidering Men from infinite diff- 
—_ which the Suppoſition of Eternal Generations doth neceffarily 

uCe, 
FY ſhould now come to thoſe Philoſophers and Learned Men of later 
Ages, CAvicen, Cardan, Pomponatins Ciſalpinus , Berogardus , and others ; 
which neverthelcls I ſhall referr to the next Chapter to be examined to 
another purpole. | 


EAT FL 
Touching the -various Methods of the Origination of Mankind. 


Itherto I have endeavoured to ſhew thoſe Evidences both of Reaſon 

and of FaQ, which ſeem to aflert the Origination of Mankiad , 
and I have concluded with that laſt in the two precedent Chapters, 
namely, The Opinion and Perſwaſton of the Unlearned and Learaed 
part of Mankind that have ſuppoſed ſuch an Origination of Mankind, 
the weight or authority of which reſts in the conſideration of thoſe 
Means whereby this Opinion or Perſwaſion hath been ingenerated in 
Mankind : For the Opinions or Perfwaſions of Men, concerning eſpecially 
a Matter of Fa&, have their weight or authority in argumentation from 
that Principle or Motive of ſuch a Perſwaſton: and this I have reduced 
to one or both of theſe: 

1. Some Tradition that hath been derived , and derived in probability 
from the firſt Parents of Mankind, that beſt knew their own Inception, 
which hath ſince accordingly prevailed almoſt in all Places and Ages. 

2. The congruity of ſuch a Suppolition to Reaſon, and the Solution 
of thoſe Difficulties which muſt needs ariſe from an Eternal Succeſhon 
of Mankind. And this Motive of this Perſwaſton, though it began 
with the more thinking and conſidering fort of Mankind , yer from them 
hath been inſinuated and derived unto the reft of Mankind , and by them 
entertained, as conſonant to rhe common Regſon of Humane Nature. 

I have laid the weight of my reaſoning touching the Origination of 
Mankind upon the Realons firſt given in the beginning of this Tra@t: 
and I have only ſubjoyned thoſe Reaſons of Fa&t that might probably 
bear teſtimony to the truth of the Suppoſition, and I have endeavoured 
ts 
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to ſhew where the (trength, and where the deficiencies of thoſe Evidences 
of Fat do reſt, and which are moſt concludent, and which nor. 

I have concluded all theſe Evidences of -Fat, with this concerni 
the common or general conſent of the greateſt and learnedit part of Man- 
kind therein, and I have concluded with this Evidence of Fat, not as 
if this were entertained by all: for 1. It is not without Oppoſers, as 
Ariſtotle, Ocellus Lucanus, and the Pythagoreans : and 2. Common Opinion 
or Per{waſion of Mankind , eſpecially touching Matter of Fat, is very 
fallible and unſtable : 3. In this very Matter 1n queſtion , there are: by 
eommon perſwaſion of many of theſe Men , ſuperadded certain fabulous, 
incredible and untrue Surmiſes touching the Manner and the Methods 
of this Origination, appearing in ſome of the Opinions delivered. in the 
former Chapter. 

But the reaſon why I conclude with that Inſtance touching the Opi- 
nions of Men, is, becauſe it lets me in to that which is the Second prin- 
cipal Part of this Diſcourſe, namely, The various Hypetheſes of thoſe 
that ſuppoſed, admitted, or believed this Origination, which are in effe& 
all contained in the former Chapter , which I igrend ia the following 
Diſcourſe to examin. 

Therefore , having thus partly out of the common Perſwaſion of Man- 
kind, bur principally by the other foregoing Reaſons made my Concluſion, 
That Mankind a Beginning , now, as I think, delivered what may 
be ſaid for the proof of this Propofition , That Mankind had their Ori- 
ginal ex 207 genttis, and in ſome good meaſure eſtabliſhed that Suppofition 
I now proceed to examin the truth or Py of thoſe ſeveral Sup- 

poſitions which are before delivered, touching the Means, Method or 
Manner of this Origination. 
And not to examin every particular Adjun& or Explication of theſe 
« * (ſeveral Methods, I ſhall divide thele general Suppoſitions of the Ancients 
touching the Origination of Mankind into thele three. 

1. The Opiniog, That the production of Mankind was ex zox geniti, 
was fortuitons or calual, ſuch was the Opinion of Democritus , Epicure, 
and ſome others : the manner of the Explication thereof I ſhall hereafter 
conſider. | ” | 

I. The Opinion, That the prodution of Mankind was ex »on genitis, 
was natural, and was founded upon a natural concourſe of Caulcs, eſpe- 
cially the diſpoſition of the Earth and Water, and the Influx of the Heaven, 
This was the Opinion of ſome of the Antients, but much improved by 
ſome later Philoſophers. 

3- The Opinion, That the _—_— of Mankind ex on genitis was 
by the immediate Power, Wildom, and Providence of Almighty Gcd, 
and his meer Bexeplacitum., This was the Opinion of the Storcks, and 
differs but very little from the Divine Truth touching Man's Creation, 
as it 15 delivered by Moſes. 

And that which is ſaid either for or againſt theſe Methods of the pro- 
duction of Mankind, will be alſo applicable to the prodution of the perfet 
Animals that have their ordinary produQion ex cenjunttione maris & 
femine, and not otherwiſe, though what is ſaid concerning theſe Animals 
will be more evident touching Man , which is a far more perfe& nature 
than other Animals, 


Firſt 
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Firſt therefore I begin with the Opinion of the Epreareans, which was 
in-{ubſtance this, Thar there were eternally an infinite number of ſmall 
imperceptivic Bodies, that floated up and down 1n a valt infinite /nane ; 
and thele werc the Principra of all other Beings beneath Almighty God : 
theſe they call Aroms, That thoſe Atoms were eternally and caſually 
moved in this infinite Facawm, and by their mutual a the great 
Syltems of che Heavenly and Elementary Bodies were framed and con- 
crered ; That belides that concourie of Aroms that conſtituted rhe greater 
Integrals of the World, there was a certain coalition of Atoms that 
conltituted certain Semin or Seminal Bodies , for the ſtoring and fur- 
niſhing- the greater Integrals of the .Univerle, eſpecially the Earth and 
Seas : Thar though the coalition of thole Semina were caſual , and by 
an accidental or fortuitous aggregation of ſome Atoms , yet theſe were 
the immediate, primitive, productive Principles of Meo, Animals, Birds 
and Fiſhes, and that determined them in their ſeveral Species : That 
thoſe Primerdial Seeds thus fortuitouſly coagulated out of the Prima 
principia ,,or Atoms, were (cattered by their Motion into the Earth and 
Seas: Thar by reaſon of the ſtrength of the newly coagulated Bodies of 
the Earth and Water, and the heat of the Sun, thele Semzina did bring 
forth Man, and Brutes, and Birds, and Fiſhes, but that by the decay of 
the ſtrength of the Earth and Waters, that Method of production. bf 
Men and perfe& Animals is ceaſed, and their production now delegated 
ordinarily to Propagation: though in ſome places, and at ſome rimes, 
eſpecially between the Tropicks , (uch a Pullulation-of Men and Beaſts 
may be —_— to be: Thar yer to this day the ſpontaneous production 
of ſome fort of Vegetables and Inle&ts continues ſtill in force, the 
Earth and Waters being furniſhed with a ſufficient ſtore of ſuch Semins 
cither of old or daily produ&tion, and with a ſufficient ſtrength, by the 
help of the Solar or Ethereal Heat , to perte& their productions: That 
the firſt ſpoarancous produttion of Men aut the pette&t Animals was in 
certain Folliculi or Bladders, exaxeſcent from the Earth; and the growth 
of theſe Men and Animals gradual , being firſt Embryopes , then grown 
ripe for Birth, then breaking out of thole Felewi?, and furniſhed with 
nouriſhment from the Earth, inſtar lads , till they were able to fhift for 
themſelves, | 6.» veel 
. Touching this Suppoſition , although it contain in it that Truth that 
I have hitherto contended for, namely, That Mankind had an Original 
ex now genitis ; or; That the Generations of Mankind in that order which. 
now it holds, was not Eternal : yer. the Manner or Method pf this Ep:- 
curean Origination of the World, and particularly of the perfe& Animals, 
but eſpecially of Mankind , is meerly fiftitious, untrue, and impot- 
hible. l | l 

1. The rivals or Atoms of infinite number, floating in Y4c#0 infinite, 
is a thing meerly invented, and hath [neither truth, nor evidence, nor 
probability 1n it, "7 4141 br to git, 936! 24328 
2. The Motion of theſe Atoms in this great Faruam; unleſs firſt excited 
or put into Motion by ſome intelligent-active Pringple, 15 fabulous and 
uacredible. | 33 Ni } 20161 5 
- 3. The Coalition of theſe Atoms'by fortuitqus ſtrokes or motions; 
ba their Coalition into that admirable Ondee and Conſtitution which 
| : we 
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we lee in the Univerſe, or greater Integrals of this Mundes aſpect abilis, 
is utterly incredible, and indeed impoſſible. But thele things bein 
beſide my preſent purpoſe, and deſerving a large prolecution, I hall 
diſmils. 

4-. Touching theſe Semiza, and the Coagulation of them by the for- 
tuitous coalition of Atoms, they were driven to this Suppolition , be- 
caule they found themſelves at a loſs, if they ſhould have ſuppoſed, that 
per ſaltum their Atoms had been the immediate Conſtituents of Men and 
Animals, they could never have ſalved that ſpecification of things in 
their ſeveral kinds,” and the continuation of them in that conſtancy and 
order which is evidently found ia the natures of Men and Animals, but 
either there would be an utter incertainty in the firſt Conſtitution of 
them , quialibet ex quoliber ; or at leaſt it were impoſſible that they ſhould 
continue their Propagation of their kind, but the conſtituent Atoms 
that ſhould make up a Man, might have fallen into the Conſtitution of 
a Horle; ora Lion, Lacret, ubi ſupra, 


Atque has re nequeunt ex omnibus omnia gignt, 
Lwod certis in rebum ineſt ſecreta voluntas, 


*And again, Zib. 2, 


Non tamen omnimodis conneiti poſſe putandum eff 
Omniz: nam vnlgd fiert portemta videres, 
Semiftr a hominum ſpecies exiſters, —— 
Quorum nil fiers manifeſtum eſt, omnia quanao 
Seminibus certis certs genitrice creata, 


And again , it were never explicable by the various concourſe of Atoms, 
that there could be ſuch an orderly, conſtant, and admirable accommo- 
dation of the parts of the Body to- their ule, or one to another. It is 
truly ſaid by Galey in his 9** Book De Hypp. & Platonis decretis, l, g, Quippe 
cur artews rare fine ſuo fruſtrari | wg raro enndem aſſequi , nemo ft qai 
neſciat ; quecirca temerariam & fortuitam , neque artificialem canſam fabrict 
neftri corporis exiflimare , abſurdum. And again, in that divine Book De 
Ms Parttars , but _— Lib, 11, that excellent Philoſopher thews the 
grols abſurdity and impoſſibility that any happy concourſe of Atoms can 
ever fit and ſettle that congruity in the Parts of the Humane Body that 
is there, There necds no other Confutation of the vanity of that Opi- 
nion , than that excellent Expoſtulation in that Book , fit for the matter, 
but too long for the tenth of it to be here tranſcribed. 

And therefore to avoid that inſuperable abſurdity, they have ſubſtituted 
a Medium between the Atomical Principles and the conſtitution of the 
ſpontaneous Birth of Men, namely , theſe Semiye, made up to be the 
immediate Principle of theſe ſpontancous Productions of Mankind , as 
alſo of perfe& Animals in their firſt -production, 

W hat Semins there were in the firlt Conſtitution of Mankind , I ſhall 
have occaſion at large to examin in the next Chapter: But at preſent 
it ſhall ſuffice to ſay and prove, That there is as great an abſurdity and 
impoffibility to ſuppole a caſual produRion of ſuch Semywys, as there is to 


ſuppole 
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ſuppoſe an immediate caſual production of any Man or Animal omnibus 
Aumeris perfeitum, 

For this Seminium humane nature muſt have in it the Vital Nature, the 

wer of attracting to it ſelf that ſubſtance which muſt ſerve to make 
up the Individual : Ir muſt have the power and energy of that formative 
a, whereby the Matter is conformed to 1js ſpecitical Nature, it muſt have 
potentially at leaſt the whole Syſteme of Humane Nature, or at leaſt that 
Ideal Principle or Configuration thereof, in the evolution whereof the 
complement and. formation of the Humane Nature mult conſiſt, and 
belides this, it muſt have in it ar leaſt potenrially all the Faculties of the 
Humaae Soul , nor only the v:» altricem , but the vim ſenſitivam & intel- 
lettualem, and all this drawn from a fortuitous coalition of ſenſelels and 
dead Atoms. Whereby thele two grand Abſurdities would enſue : 

1. That a fort of dead, l(enlelels, unintelligent Particles of Matter, 
ſhould by their Coalition be advanced into a Being, thart at leaſt potentially 
bath all the Faculties of Life, Senle, or Intelle&, and (o ariſe to a per- 
fection beyond the Sphere and Circle of their own Nature or Power. 

2. That though it might be poſſible, that by $kill and the-wiſe coadut 
of an latclligent Being, thele Atoms might be ſo marſhalled or qualified, 
that they might advance to be a fit Semnium of a realonable Creature, 
yet it is not poſſible to ſuppole , that meer Chance or Fortune ſhould make 
up theſe Seminal Rudiments of the Humane Nature, becauſe the Actions 
of this Seminal Principle mult be ſo noble and high, and yer fo various 
and complicated , fo curious and choice, that it is never poſlible for 
Chance tb make it up, and yet if the leaſt amen of this Compoſition 
be out of order, the whole office and ule thereof is diſappointed : And 
therefore the ſame Gale makes the proceſſas formativas fetus to be no leſs 
admirable than the goodly ſtructure of the Humane Body, and as im- 
poſſible to be the work of Chance as the other : And eres 2 in his Book 
de formatione fetus he faith, Ego vere, ſicut fabricam noſtri Corporis oftendi 
ſwnmam Opificis ex ſapientiam ex potentiam pre ſe ferre ; its demonſtrari 3 
Philoſophis velim , utrum us Opifex Deus aliquis ſit , & ſapiens & potens, qui 
& prizs intellexit quale uninſcujuſque animalis corpus efſet fabricandum , & 
deinde quod propoſuerat potent1s fwuerit aſſecutns ;, an Anima aliqua 2 Deo arverſa, 
Neque enim watur que appellatur ſubſtantia , ſtve corporea five incorporea ea ſit, 
ad ſummum ſapientte dicent perveniſſe , quam ne ulls ſapientia eſſe pt editam 
inquiunt , unde cam tam artificioſe in fatumm formatione ſe geſſiſſe credenduns 
non eſt : Hoc enim ab Epicuro aliiſque qut ſine proviaentia omnia fiert optnantur 
audtentes , nullam fidem adhibemus, And in the Concluſion of that Book 
he as well blames the Platonicks , Dicentes Animam mundi fatus formare : 
nunquem tamen adduct potut ut crederem Srorpiones , Phalangia, Muſcas , 
Culuces , Viperas, Vermes , Lumbricos , Pytalus ab cadem fingt & formant , 
prope ad impietatems accedere hanc opinionem ratus, So far was he from 
thinking it poſſible for the Nobler Natures of Mankind, or 'perfe&t 
Animals, to be the work of the Anima mund: (much lels of Fortune) 
that he could not ſuppoſe it a ſuthcient Caule of the Generation of 
Inle&s. ; | 

And beſides all this, although a Man that hath received the Principle 
of Believing , that Almighty God might indeed a4 beneplacitver mould 
up certain ſemine hirmane nature , and —_ them with that admitable 

2 For- 
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Formative Power: Yet =_y for a Man that (as Epicurus did) pretends 
to be guided by the Condutt of Nature only, to ({uppole a thing lo ſtrange 
ro the nature of things, as they now appear , that there ſhould be another 
kind of ſemen humanum or anime'e than what is moulded in the Bodies 
of Men or Animals, and elicited from them by a coincidence only of 
ftupid, dead, and ſenſeleſs Atoms , ſeems below the Gemzs of a Philo- 
ſopher. Opertet enim Phyſicam ſimiliter ſe habere in ommbus, 

5. And as his Suppolition of thele Semina, thus caſually produc'd, 
ſeems unconſonant both to the Reaſon and Courle of Nature, fo his 
Suppoſition of the Manner of the Generation, and Production, and 
Nouriſhment of this Fetvs , ſeems a Fiction utterly inconlonant to the 
whole Method of Nature, in relation to Mankind : For what Pcrſon, 
or what Age or Country , ever ſaw any ſuch kind of Production as this 2 
any fuch folicali humani fetus? Or that ever credibly heard of any Man 
conceived niſi ix utero muliebri? abating ſome of thoſe Fables that Fortu- 
nins Licetus delivers in his Firſt Book, cap. 28. or (uch as have been begotren 
by an abominable conjunction. 

Again, how is it poſſible, that an Infant, whoſe Nature cannot be 
kept alive one moment ſine calore wterino, ſhould be preterved in Bladders 
— to the cold Earth? Or that that Infant, who by the very courſe 
of Nature cannot be ſupported without the care and overſight of others 
for divers Months, nay ſome Years after his Birth, ſhould be able fab dis 
& Jove frigido to preſerve it (elf : Again, who ever law, or credibly 
heard of thoſe vene lates ariling in the Earth, and yielding a ſutable 
nutriment to a new born Fetus? Theſe Suppolitions muſt withall fy 
2 total Inverſion of the Courle and Nature of Things quite from what 
they now are, andin all Ages have been, which, though it is true, thoſe 
that admit a higher Principle than Nature, do and may with ſufficieat 
warrant and conſonancy to their Hypotheſis admit, yer 1s utterly unrea- 
ſonable for ſuch a Philoſopher , who not only with ſome of the ancient 
Peripateticks excludes any Divine Providence below the Moon, but wholly 
EXterminates it , «/tra flammantis menia Cell, 

Aad this is all I lay at preſent, touching that Opinion which ſuppoſeth 
2 meer caſual Production of Mankind. There will be ſomething inthe 
enſuing Chapter , which though it be applied to the Imaginary Hypatheſis 
of the Natural Production of Mankind, yet will be of uſein relatioato 
this Hypotheſis of the Caſual Produttion of Mankind. 


oo A 3 I. 


Touching the Second Opinion of thoſe that aſſert the Natural Produttion 
of Mankind ex non genitis, or the poſsibility thereof. 


Tx ſecond Opiaion is, that by a certain kind of natural Conaexion 
of Cauſes, Mankind not only may be, bur in their firſt Originarioa 
were produced ex ox genitts : Which though for diſtinctions ſake from 
the ordinary courle of Generation we may call ſpontaneous or accidencal , 


yet the lame, if it were truc, were truly natural, and deduced by a 
CCrealn 
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certain Chain of Natural Caules, as the yearly production of Inſeds, 
ex patri materia, Or, as the Mice or Rats in Ezypt are ſuppoled by Diodorus 
Siculus to be produced after the decreaſe of N:/us in Egypr. 

This leems to be the Opinion of ſome of the Ancients , that yet ſub- 
ſcribed nor to the Hpothefs of Epicurws touching the caſual production of 
things by the uncertain concourle of Atoms , as of CHnaximander and 
ſome others, which I ſhall not nced here again to repeat, and the ſame 
Opiaion hath been aſſerted by others, but with thele rwo Correctives. 

1, That the lame is no calual and fortuitous Production, by the meer 
calual conjunQion of Aromical Bodies , as Epicurws would have the firſt 
Semina, at lealt of Men and Animals, to be made up, but by an ordinary, 
natural, and neceſlary connexion of Natural Caules and Effects. 

2. That yet many of them blame the Ancients, as being too venturous 
in telling us the particular Method or Order of thele Productions out of 
Folliculi, or Cortices ſpinoſt, or Fiſhes, becaule that is not a thing diſcoverable 
by Expericace, or Natural Light, yet herein they agree, That this 
Production may be, and hath been a Natural Production ex ner genttis, 
_ the particular Manner of it 1s not (o eafie to be certainly ex- 

ained. 
F Hippocrates the great Phyſician ſeems to have inclined to this Perſwalion , 
for , Sed, 3. de Carwibus , ” writes to this purpole z L£uod Calidum vocamm, 
id mihi immortale eſſe videtur ; cunttique intelligere, videre, + audire, ſen- 
tireque omnia tum preſentia tum futurs, Cj PAYS MAXINGE C1478 O00RT4 PEVEUT- 
bata eſſent in ſupremum ambitzm ſeceſſit, quod mihi veteres videntur Athers 
appeliaſſe: altera pars1\locum infimam ſortits Terra quidem appellatur, frigids 
& ſieca, mult iſque motiones habens in qua multum ſant caliat ineft : tertis 
vero pars medium acris locum natta eit , calidum quid exiftens : quarta pars, 
terre proximum locuns obtinens, humidiſſima & craſſiffuma. His igitur in orbem 
. @gttatis, cum turbats efſet calidi pars magna, alias in terra relitta eft , partins 
quidem magna , partim vero minor ; Of alias etiam valde parva , ſed in mult as 
partes atviſa, & temporis ſucceſſus reſiccata terra iſts , in ea Fanquam 11 mem- 
branis contenta circum ſe putredines excitans , & longo tempore incaleſcens, 
wod quidem ex terre putredine pinguedinem ſortitum eſt ; > minimum humidi 
abens , id citiſ/ime ofſa produxit : And then aſſigns the Methods of con- 
formation of the Nerves, Veins, Arteries , and the reſt of the Body in 
conformity to this Suppoſition. So this great Phylician and Naturaliſt 
delivers his Opinion, Whereia we may obſerve, that he takes the Hot 
or Fiery Nature to be God, knowing and underſtanding all things, which 
ſeems to be the ancicnt Error of the Eaſtern Countries, eſpecially the 

Perſians. 

Yet this is obſervable, 1. That he ſuppoſeth an Origination of Man- 
kind after the Formation of the World. 2. Though the Formarive 
Proceſs of Mankind ſeems in his Opiniog to be in a fort Natural , yet he 
ſuppoſeth it not purely {o, but a Production by thoſe fiery Particles which 
were Particles of a Divine Intelligent Nature. And though he be 
miſtaken in the Method of the Origination of Mankind, as fhall be ſhewn, 
yet he (uppoleth it , Opus intelligentis Nature agents per ſcientians. 

Avicen in the ſecond Book of his Meraphyſicks, cop. 15. delivers his 
Opinion ; Poſſibile eſſe hominem generari ox terra, ſed convenientits in ma- 
rice: which Opinion Hverrees his Country-man perſtringeth on 

indigna- 
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indignation , Commentar, 8. Phyſicor, cap. 5, Jſte ſermo ab homine qui dat ſe 
ferentie, eſt valde fatuws: his Reaſons, I confels, are ſuch as may not be 
admitted; for being a rigid Afertor of the Eternity of the World in the 
ſtate it now ſtands, he formeth his Reaſons again(t the Opinion of Avicen 
principally, if not altogether, upon that Hypotheſis. 

Cardanw , 1n his ninth Book, de Animalibus que ex Putredine generantur, 
diſcourling about Locuſts, hath this paſſage; Er en ſolum ea minuta, ſed 
&> majors animalia e pntredine , imo omnia credendum et originem ducere ; 
cum jam de Muribus conftet, & Piſces in aquis recentibus ſponte generentur : 
but his ſevere Corrector, Julius Scaliger, 10 Exercit, 193. calls it, Ille impis 
> nefaria vox ; $1 Bos aliquando ex putri ortus eft, cur poſt hominum memo- 
riam ex ejuſmoat procreatione nullus exftitit ? Ceſalpinus , 1n his fifth Book 
Vueſtionum Peripateticarum , cap. 1. undertakes an entire Defence of the 
Polition of Cardanus, and contends not only that it is poſſible, but 
that de fads it is true, The ſum of his Opinion ſeems to E this, 

That although the Soul of Man be of a higher nature and extraction, 
yet the Budy, and theſe Powers or Faculties of Life and Senle may be, and 
have been formed ex putredine, without the conjunion of Sexes; as 
Weeds, Vegetables, and Inſedts. 

And that he meaneth ſuch a Production to be by an ordinary courſe 
of Nature , he largely inſiſts upon that Axiom of CAr:fotle, Sol co homo 
generant hominem ; which he underſtands i» ſexſu drviſo, and that there 
is in the heat of the Sun an active, generative Principle , which in Matter 
prepared for its operation , commonly called Putrefaction, produceth a 
Seminal Formative Seed, ſufficient of it ſelf for the produQtion of the 
Humane Nature, as allo of the nature of other Animals. 

That the Species of Animals are eternal , not upon the account of an 
eternal ſucceſſion by ordinary propagation , bur by that ſucceſſion thar 
would ariſe in certain great Conjun@ions of the Heavens, and the heat 
of the Sun, which would be productive of the Individuals of the ſeveral 
Spectes ; though all the Spectes of Animals were deftroyed by Floods or 
other accidents , as poſlibly they might be. 

That although the ordinary Method of preſerving the Species of Men 
and Animals by ordinary Generation , be fitted for the ordinary conti- 
nuation of the Specres ; yet without this Method of production out of 
prepared Earth, Nature were defeQive, and wanted a ſufficient Expe- 
dient for the preſervation of Speczes upon great Occurrences, 

That although this production of Men and perfe&t Animals ex patri 
be not obvious to our ordinary Experience, it is not becauſe the Sup- 
poſition wants truth, bur becaule 1, Every place is not fit for ſuch a 
produCtion, but where there 1s a conſtant and ſufficient heat , duly tv 
prepare and digeſt the Matter. But the likelieſt place for ſuch production 
is lome unknown place between the Tropicks, where the heat is 
great and conſtant. 2. Becauſe the maturation and ripening of ſuch 
Productions require longer time than that which is ſufficient for the 
production of Inles : for we lee greater Animals, even with all the 
advantages of the caloy wterinus, require a longer time for their formation 
and maturation as, a Man nine months, an Elephant two years, and 
conſequently, their productions without this aux///um wierinuwm mult 
require longer time. 


Thea 
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Then he gives us a large” account touching Inſects , that ariſe ex ps- 
tredine , and yet are of the ſame Species with thoſe that are produced per 
coitus ; and that when they ate produced ex patri mrateria, yet they pro- 
pagate ſucceſſively Individuals of the ſame kind : and that if greater 
Animals were thus produced , they would be of the ſame Species with 
the like Animals propagated per generationers ordindriams, and would 
accordingly propagate their kind, as many Herbs and Trees atiſe ſpon- 
taneouſly, yer are of the ſame Spectes with others that are per ſeminationem, 
and produce Seed, ahd thereby continue their Specres as well as others that 
ariſe per proſeminationem. | 

This 1 rake to be the effe& of his Poſition and his Reaſons, which are 
very learnedly and ſmartly refuted by Fortanizs Licetss , in his firſt Book 
Ade Spontanco Ortn, | 
But yet there was one difficulty which Ceſa/pinus doth not at all, as 
I remember, obviate, which yet renders his —_— utterly inexpli- 
cable, namely, fince the Heat and Influences of the Heavens, even in 
their ſuppoſed extraordinary Conjunions, muſt needs be uniform at thoſe 
times, and iri or near thoſe Climates wherein they happen, how comes 
it to paſs that the ſame univocal Heat doth ptoduce at that time any 
variety of Animals 2 why ſhould it not produce only Men, as the beſt of 
Animals, rather than Hotles, Tigers, Lions, &c. Again on the other 
fide, fince the diſpoſition of all the parts of Terreſtrial Matter is ſo divers, 
and qualified with infinite combinations of Qualities and Particles, how 
it comes to paſs , that in theſe great ConjuaRions there are not infinite 
varieties of things produced , but they are determinate iti certain Ranks 
ahd Species of Being; whereas the modifications of the Matter are o 
various and infinite, that the Speetes of thi#ggwould be infinire, irregular, 
Hum ano _ cervicem equinam. So that there ſeerris neceſſary ſome 
ſuperintendent Intelleual Nature, that by certain eleQtioh and choice 
determined things itt thoſe determinate Ranks , and contained them 
within it: For the heat and influence of the Heavenly ConjunRions and 
of the Sun being common and univerſal, and the various Particles of 
the Earth variouſly modified and qualified, there could never only b 
theſe means be any determining or containing the Species of Agima 
within any determinate conftanr figures or bounds : And this we ſhall 
hereafter find neceſſary, when we come to conſider the determination 
of Inſe&s alſo in their ſeveral ul Mis Exp his Hyphbeſ 

Again, he gives us not any reaſonable Explication: by this Hypitheſss 
how the Afcriminaron of Sexes happetis, how all chidgythus produced 
come to propagate their kind , and: to: Eontain their ProtuRions within 
the ſpeciftick hmits of the natures of fuch- Animals; afl which were 
neceffary to be done, to render his Suppeſition of this natural produdtion 
of Men or Animals ex putredine to be any way tolerable. | 

Bereoaraiu therefore in his 10th Circus Fiſanws hath fefined and refti- 
fied this Hypotheſis of Czſalpinks, and of Porrpenatius that went before Him; 
ind though he can never make out the truth or probability of his Sup- 
poſition , yer he hath rendred it more tolcrably explicable, eſpecially in 
telation tb rhe forementioned deficiencies z I will give the fum of his 
Suppoſition briefly, as I underſtand it : And it ſeems thus, 


That the Calidum innatum is that Altrix anima, and Princepium m—_ 
ne 
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ſine quo nihil gignitur, and is the Beſs of Life in- all things that have it, 
but yet it is never (ingle, and by it elf, but is the firſt Rudiment of Life, 
and determined by the particular Speczes of Life in every Individual that 
hath Life : for there is no vivezs that is not either Equis, or Cars, or 
Vitw, or ſome other determinate Vegetable or Animal. 

" That there are three kinds of this Life wherein it is ſpecifically deter- 
mined, viz. Vegetable, Senſible, and Rational, 

That ar leaſt the two furmer (he means the latter allo, if he durſt 
(peak out) are railed out of certain Seminal Principles , whereby the 
Caliaum innatum 15 ſpecitically determined to this or that Specifical Life, 

That theſe Semira are not eternal, becauſe made up of things or Prix. 
c1p14 rhat are pre-exiſting : this leems pertectly to agree with the Doctrine 
ot Epicurus betore mentioned , whole Patronage he ſeems to take in the 
Perion of Ariſtews , yet with lome Correctives, as 1s hereafter ſhewa, 

T hat there were in Nature various kinds of Cal:da, or Fiery Particles, 
or Sptritus ignes, and various kinds of Humids and Frigida ; theſe were 
eternally floating up and down in mall Particles, and variouſly agitated 
and mingled , which made up by this mixture the conſtituent Semina of 
Vegetative and Senſitive Natures. 

That in this Conſtitution of the varivus kinds of the Spiritus ignei 
were the conſtituent Anime wvepetabilium 2+ ſenſibilium , and the various 
kind of Hwmores were the Olcum and Balſamwn vite; and according to 
the varicty of theſe Spiritus ignci, which were as it were Seminium natarge, 
were the various Species of theſe Semina, and the various ſpecifical pro- 
duction of Vegetable and Senſible Natures aroſe from them. | 

That the Compoſition of theſe Semzine was not meerly fortuitous , as 
Epicurss, but he gives us a more gentle Explication thereof, Precipus 
verd & plane arvins et permiſtto iſta, que in particul.zs diffringuntur min- 
liſſimas , & quantum ſatis et ad componendum ſemen miiti alicujus apt iffime 
coapmentantur, ut non magis quan par eſt , neque minus illud effictant ; quippe 
ſunt nature ad hoe determinate. 

That theſe are the Seeds of all living Og, and they were ſcattered 
up and down in the Earth and Waters, and that therefore every living 
Being had its proper Semen for his Origination there lodged. 

That yer till the Matter wherein thele Seeds were lodged were con- 
veniently prepared, there would be no production of Animals by thele 


$, 
That the Sema of Mankind , and of the greater Animals required 2 
greater and more effectual preparation of the Matter, or a arp. au for 
their produdtion out of thoſe Semine , and therefore required the greater 
ConjunRions of the Heavens for their production , though ordinary 
Conjunctions ſerve for the production of Inſects and Vegetables, namely, 
the regreſs of the Sun, 
| That by theſe Semina of all living Beings, though the World were 
eternal , there might be ſucceſſive Supplics and Reparations of Animals 
and Men, and though the whole Species. of Men and Animals were de- 
ſtroyed, yet upon the returns of thele*great Conjundtions and Poſitions 
of the Heavens requiſite for a due preparation of the Menſirgaum in the 
Earth for thelc Semina, their Species would be reſtored our of thele 


Semina, 
That 
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Thar the Terrigene might either be produced adu/tz, and (© able to ſhift 
tor theinſelves, or elle be furniſhed with a convenient nouriſhment from 
the Earth, or that they might be in their firſt production not like Infants 
new boro, but able to get their livelihood, as ome youag Brutes are. 

Thus we have the Suppolition of this: witty Man allo, who by the 
fappofition of theſe antecedent Semine, made up of the divers $piritus 
rgnet and Hiumores, hath ſupplied what was wanting in Ceſa/pinss, or at 
lealt better explicated itz and by ſuppoling this mixture of theſe Spiritus 
nei and Humores i) their leveral proportions , by ſomething, more than 
a fortuitous means, hath ſomething rectified the exorbitancy of Epicares ; 
though (till he ſuppole thoſe Sprritus ignet, which were as it were the 
various Souls of thole various Seeds, and afterwards of the ſeveral Ani- 
mals produced by them, were natural and eternal, 

That which ſeems to have given the original ground-work of all theſe 
Opinions, hath been, ) 

1. Some Expreſſions that fell from Arifforle, which ate before mentioned, 
thar ſeem to give countenance to this Opinion. ; | 

z. A proud vanity in Men of Wit, to reſolve all things into Nature 
and pure natural and neceſſary Cauſes, unwilling to recognize the inter- 
polition of Almighty God , and his Beneplacitum in the Origination of 
things, and yer finding too many ablurdities accompanying the Hyporheſss 
of Eternal Generations of Mankind , ex ſucceſfivis genitis, 41 

3+ Bur principally the Obſervation of the ſpontaneous production of 
laſeds and little Animals ex Rn materia, whole ſiructure nevertheleſs is 
as admirable as the ſtructure of greater Animals, and that they allo being 
thus originally produced , yet propagate their kind by ſucceffive Gene- 
rations, have Giſtin&ion of Sexes and Faculties : This, it ſeems, princi- 
pally gave ſtart to this Opinion touching the like Origination of Mankind 
and greater Animals by a natural ſpontaneous production, 

And becauſe this Inſtance of the natural production of Inſe&s is that, 
which as it probably gave the riſe to this Opinion for;the like production 
of Mankind or other Animals, and ſeems to be the only experimental 
Inſtance that is given to aſlert the poſſibility or probability of the other, 
I ſhall conſider it largely under thele ſeveral -Examinations. 

1. Whether there be any ſorte 0774 among Vegetables and Inſeds, but 
eſpecially the latter, | EL 

2. Admit there be, = whether thoſe Ponte ort« do ariſe meerly from 
any natural or accidental Caule, _— | 

3- Admit they may ariſe from any natural or accidental Cauſe, yet 
whether there be any conſequence of a like poſſibility in the Origination 
of perfets Animals , but eſpecially of Mankind. | 

4- Admit it may be poſſible in Speculation ,, yet how far forth de facto 
the fame hath happened without the interpoſition of the Divine Power 5 
which renders it a ſupernatural , not a natural production, 
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CAP. IV. 


Concerning Vegetables , and eſpecially Inleta Animalia ; whether any 
of them ere (ponte orta , or ariſe not rather ex prxcxiltence 
emine. 


Here are ſeveral Ranks of Being in this inferior World, which have 
various ſpecifical Degrees or Ranks of Perteftion one above an- 
other. 

The firſt diviſion of them is 1nto things Inanimate , and things that 
are Animatez wherein the latter have another , and 2 nebler Form, or 
(xf that Word be diſhed ) Nature than the former. 

Of things Animate there are three diſtin natures, the latter ex- 
ceeding till nor only in degree bur in kind , perfeQion, and excellegce 
of nature the former ; namely, things vegetable, that have ſimply Life, 
with thoſe operations incident to Lite. The ſecond ſenſible, rhat have 
not-only a Life of vegetation , but a Life of ſen(e, and facultics, and 
opcrations — to it. The third rational or incelleual, that 
hath+not only a Life of vegetation and ſenſe, bur an ancellectual Life, 
and faculties and ations ſubſervient and ſuitable to that Life. 

Among V es, as to the purpoſe in hand, there ſeem to be two 
kinds or degrees: Some are the more , Which do not ordiaari 
ariſe bur from Seminal Particles immediately derived from the Vegetable, 
cither the Root, or the Branch, or the Semen formatum of thele Vegetables, 
as an Apple-trec, or a Roſe, ec. 

Others ſeem to be lets perfe& , becauſe they ſeem oftentimes to ariſe 
equivocally neither from Seed , Root , or Branch of the (ame Species, as 
well as from it. 4 

But even in all theſe there are none but ariſe from a vegetable Prin- 


\<ciple , and not barely from what is inanimate, and for the moſt mop 


not altogether , from a vegetable Principle or Semex of the ſame 

1. It ſeems rhat the upper fuperficies of the Earth at leaſt , is plaioly 
2 Vegetable Nature ; that it is no more forcible Argument to fay 
that the Graſs of the Earth, Nettles, Docks, Thiſtles, and fuch like common 
excreſcences are no more ſpontaneous produttions in the Earth, than 
the Feathers upon Birds, or the Hair upon Beaſts or upon the Heads of 
Men are a ſponteneous prodution : for though thele are excrementitious, 
and not really parts of the Bird, Animal, or Man, but growing in the 
Pores of the Skin, and having the Roots there as the Grals or the Thiltle 
hath in the ſuperficies of the Earth, yet they grow, and are nouriſhed 
from that vegetable power that is in the nature of Animals: fo that they 
2re but vital Excreſcences from a vital portion of the Earth, namely, 
1ts Superficies, | 

2. Again, it ſeems that there is ſcarce, if at all, any Vegetable that is 
in the Earth, but it arileth ex preexiſtente ſemine Jerifon, 

The Semize of Vegetables are of two kinds, according to their ſeveral 
natures; ſome are formally Seeds, thoſe Molecule ſeminales , that are the 


choiceſt ſpirituous parts of the Vegetable moulded up into a ſpecifical 
Sees : 
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Seed : }And hence it is, that ſome imaller (orts of Herbs that vield a 
natural Szed dye the Winter after they have produced , partly, becaulc 
they have as it were performed their trult thar Nature committed to 
them for the preſervation of their kind , bur principally, becaule they 
have delivered up 1nto the Seed that Vital Particle which maintained 
their own Life when they had it: And therefore ſuch Herbs, if their 
ſemination be prevented by being cur, turvive to the next Year. 

And thele Seeds are very numerous and various, and many times very 
{mall , whereby they are many times accidentally tranſplanted into grear 
remote diſtances: tor Inſtance, {omerimes by Floods of Water and ſorne- 
times by Winds, ſometimes by Birds, ſometimes by Beaſts, who taking 
chem in among groſler nutriment, and by reaſon thereof , and of their 
{malneſs, elcaping without maceration, they retain their ſeminal nature 
in their very Dung, and ſometimes by Exhalations, for the Exhalations 
will ſometimes lift up things of ſome bulk, rogether. with the watry 
Vapours: we have ſeen it rain little grains like Rye, which upon (earch 
have becn found Seeds of Ivy : and therefore thoſe ſmall Aroleculs, that 
are almolt imperceptible , may with much more eale be raiſed , and tranl- 
planted as it were by the motion of the Clouds into other places or 
Countries, which may be conjectured to be fortuitous, and yet are truly 
and really univocal. This Pl/:ny witnefleth, 46. 19. cap. 3. of the Herb 
Leſerpitium, whole Seed was tranſported, and ſowed in a ſtrange Country 
by a ſtorm of Rain. 

ain, there be ſome Seminal Parts of Herbs and Trees which produce 
their kind, though without that formal Seed whereof we have (poken 
and commonly ſuch Seminal Parts are cither of the more imperfe& forts 
of Herbs or Trees, or elle a very great coacervation of the Parts of thoſe 
thar otherwile require a more regular Seed, 

There is (carce any Tree but theſe three parts are actually prolifick of 
of its kind; 1. The Seed : 2. The Root: 3. The Branch or Buds, with 
inciſion into another Tree or Stock : the Branch of an ordinary Apple 
will not grow being ſer in the ground, bur the Branch of a Willow; 
Codling-Tree, or Vine will take root being let in the ground. The Oak 
will not ordinarily grow bur by the Seed or Root implanted , but com- 
mon experience ſhews us that a woody ground of Oak, or any other 
Wood which hath ſtood long , and is atter felled, will run to Oak again, 
though the Root be dead , a great quantity of the Leaves, Wood , Cortex 
or Rind putritied in the ground will leave a Semmininmn in it, which will 
after turn to a Wood of Oak again. And many Plants have all their 
Parts Seminal , though not (o vigorous as the regular Semen of thoſe 
Plants; the Branches and Leaves, nay if we believe thoſe that pretend 
to have tryed it frequently, the Decoction, Infuſion, Aſhes of ſome Herbs 
(cattered in good Mould and well watered , will produce their proper 
Species, Vide Kircher. in Mundo ſubterranco, And I do perſwade my (elf, 
that the common Dew exhaled trom {ome forts of Herbs or Weeds , but 
eſpecially from the common Gratls , carries with it she Seminal Tincture 
of the Herb, which being again deſcended by Dews or Raia upon the 
bare and naked Earth , re-produceth the fame Speczes : and hence it is 
that Graſs, which is the ordinary fruit of the Earth, and therefore molt 
viſited with the Dew of Heaven, and re-cxhalcd again , doth moſt 
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ordinarily re-produce Graſs. And therefore Virgin-Earth taken qut of 
the bottom of a Well and kept in a Houle, will, if at all, be very long 
before it will gain that Veſture, bur expoled to the Air, where the Dew | 
or Rain falls, it will (oon be green, as thole that have tryed it affirm: * 
Sir Francss Bacon, Nat. Hiſt, Cent. 6. pag. 117. and upon the ſame reaſon 
it is, that ( as the ſame Author there obſerved) torein Earth wil incline 
to bring forth Herbs of the ſame Country whence it was brought, becauſe 
probably impregnated with the Seminal Particles of the Country whence 
It came. 

It is true , many times Plants and Herbs, though ariſing by a ſpecifical 
Semininm of their own Herbs or Plants, will ſeem to change their figure, 
and become of another kind, as by traniplanting wild Flowers or Herbs 
into Gardens where the mould 1s better, or e comverſo, the raels 
or richneſs of the Soil varies the ſhape or extent : Thus fame ſay Corn 
will degenerate into Tares; Fruits will degenerate , being lſown : And 
again , mixture of Seeds , or Seeds impregnated with TinCtures of other 
Seeds or things may change their (mell, colour, taſt, or figure. But in 
all thele Tran{mutations , whether for the better or the worſe, till the 
Seminal Specifical Principle remains. 

So that it may ſeem that we are too haſty and incontiderate, in con- 
cluding that all Trees and Herbs not produced ex ſemine formato , are 
therefore ſponte nata; for there be infinite means of tranſplantation of 
real Seeds, and very many Seminis or Seminal Particles of Vegetables 
that we know not. I do remember, many Years ſince, I found in a 
Ground that had no Oaken Trees in it, nor very near it, yet every Year 
abundance of young Oaks growing up ſome two, ſome three Inches 
high; and I thought them to be all ſponte nets, and concluded an Oak 
to be of another nature than I formerly thought : But Obſervation car- 
reed my miſtake, for I found the Crows fetching the Acorns from a 
Wood not far off, and when they had cat what they pleaſed, they hid 
the reſt for their future ſupply, but forgot them , and the next Spring 
they proſpered into young Oaken Plants. We are not therefore pre- 
leatly to conclude every Vegetable forte natum , becaule we (ce not its 
proſemination. | 

But the Conſideration of Inſedts 1s that which is of more congruity to 
this preſent purpoſe , becauſe they are ſenſible Beings , and have in their 
little Model almoſt, if nor —_— all the Organs and Faculties of 
the greater Animals, yea and Phantalic and Imagination, and Memory, 
as appears eſpecially by Bees and Ants, who find their ways home from 
a great diſtance, But yet we mult (ay, that their Facnlties and Organs, 
though admirable , yet are not of equal perfe&tion with thoſe of the 
nobler kind of Animals, as will appear more hereafter. 

They alſo that ſeem to have their Origination ex pwride , or (ponta- 
neouſly, yet it is evident to Experience that they do propagate their kind ; 
contrary to what was thought by Ariffotle in his Book de Gen. animal. 
lth, 1.cap. 1, who ſuppoleth, At verd que won ex coits ſed ex putri metcris 
or 1NEWY, 04 penerant quidems , ſed genus drverſum. 

And touching thele Inſefts, though they ſeem to be fpente orta, yet 
there is much may be ſaid that their Original is not ſpontaneous, but 


that even thoſe Inlefts that ſeem PGovre ors, ariſe one of thele ways: 
1, Either 
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x, Either immediately , ex ſemine prioris Inſetti ejuſdem ſpeciet; 2. Or 
mediately, ex hujuſmod: ſemine ; Or, 3. ex vive anmali aiverſe ſpeciei ; 
Or, 4. ex mortuo animali diverſe ſpecies, ſew cadavere : For ſome think that 
it is not eafily grantable , that a Being endued with Senſe can by the 
courle of Nature ariſe trem a Being without Senſe, or at leaſt without 
Life, Vide Kircher, |. 12. Mundi ſubterranei ; Fortunium Licetam , de In- 
ects. 

, Touching the firſt of theſe, many of thoſe InſeQs that ſeem'to be onte 
orta, do indeed immediately arile from the Seminz of Inſets of the ſame 
kind : for theſe Inlets for the moſt part ex coitu do produce an innume- 
rable multitude of little Eggs or Serine, that ſomietimes in the ſame Year 
grow to Anitnals of the fame kind, and fornetimes their Semiza are de- 
polited in ſome Cranies or Coverts of the Earth, or Trees Leaves, or 
other Receptacles that ſerve for the Seminium or Store of the next Spring. 

AMalprghizs, that hath made a curious diſquiſition touching the Silk- 
Worm, tells us, that the uſual produe of that Worm in one Year is 
never lels than 300, but moſt often 500 Eggs, moſt of which are facunda ; 
and the hike is viſible in Caterpillers, Flies, Worms, Frogs, Locuſts, 
Waſps, and all other Inſe&s. 

It is true, the Winter deſtroys moſt of theſe Inſe&s, and many of their 
Semina, and therefore the colder the Wiater is, the leſs the next Spring 
is infeſted with them : But many of theſe Semina are preſerved till the 
next Spring, and then they aſſume their ſpecifick Life by the heat of the 
approaching Sun. 

Theſe Seine being very ſmall and light, are many times diſperſed 
into other places by the Winds, ſometimes carried away to other places 
by Waters 2nd Floods , ſometimes exhaled into the Air with the groſs 
Vapours drawn up by the Sun, and poured down by Rain again on other 
places. And this multitude of thele little Semin thus diſperſed, al- 
tuming in the Spring their natural kinds , give Men occaſion to think 
them ſponte orta; whereas 1n truth they do as really ariſe ex ſemine ſpe- 
«ifico, as the greater Animals, 

And therefore credit is hard given to the Story of Diodorss Siculus , or 
- of the Poet out of him, concerning the Mice ariſing in Z-ypt, out of the 
Slime of Nilss ; 


Altera pars uv, manet Sn pars altera tellus, 


Neither to the confident Helwoxt , in his Tract De Imagine Fermenti im- 
pregnante maſſam Seminis, pag. 113. who tells us, that if a foul Shirt be 
ut within the mouth of a Velſfel where there is Wheat, that in the 
pace of 21 days it will turn the Wheat ito Mice; nor that other 
Relation of his in the fame place, that the Herb Baſil being bruiled, and 
expoſed to the heat of the Sun ſome days, will breed Scorpions. 

And as concerning the produftions of Inſects out of Vegetables , viz. 
thoſe little Animals that are bred in Flowers and Herbs , there are ſome 
that think they are not the natural production of the Vegetables, but 
that they are the (mall Seine of thoſe Flies that are lodged in the cavi- 
ties of them, ſuch as are in the Leaves of Elms, or in the Leaves or 
Fruits of other Herbs or Trees, as in the Oak-apple, the Haſel-nut, and 
ſome others. FRO 
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And beſides theſe formal Seeds, the ſeveral parts of Inle&s have allo 
their Seminal Nature in them, and produce often Inſects of the tame kind: 
[ce for this the whole Tra of Krrcher in his Mundus ſubterranees, lib, 12. 
c1Þ. 1. & [eqq. wherein he gives us the Solution of the ortus fpontaneus of 
the Barnacles in the Orcages and other Parts, by the Eggs of the Sea- 
Fowls that are driven upon this Shore, and many Inſtances of the Arti- 
ticial production of Inlefts out of the macerated Materials of Worms, 
Frogs, Locults , Shell-Fiſh, Scorpions: whereby it appears that all their 
Parts arc ſeminal, though not ſo ative and formative as their Formal 
Seeds are. | 

2. As to the mediate production of Inſects, yet out of the Seminal 
Natures of others of the ſame Spectes : Thus out of the Fimers of Horles, 
Oxen, and Sheep ariſe Scarabet or Beetles, and according to Kircher, wht 
ſupra , Bees have their production out of the Srercus Brvis ; which yet he 
attributes to thoſe Aolecule ſeminales depolited in thoſe Flowers where- 
upon Cows do feed , but not ſo macerated in the digeſtion but that they 
retain their primitive Seminal Nature; though perchance this may be 
roo remote and Jaborious a reduction , and poſſibly it were better to be 
reduced to that which follows, namely, from the Animal vivam ; upon 
which account he ſuppoſeth , that Ants are Humane urime proles. 

3. Therefore the third Original of Inle&s is from the living Body of 
another Animal, whoſe excrementitious parts do naturally breed Inſedts, 
as Lice, Fleas, Worms, yea and according to the Author's Obſervation, 
there is ſcarce any noyſom Diſeale in the Body but it breeds Worms : 
yea and according to a late curious Anatomiſt , Xirkringiues , there are 
{carce any Yiſcers of the Body of Man, but hath many forts of Worms 1a 
ir. And the Solution of thele Productions leem to be thus: 

That the Senſitive Nature being divilible, communicates it (elf ig 
various degrees unto all that is united tothe Body , the Chyle, the Humors, 
nay the very Excrementitious Parts, the natural Excrements, the Urine, 
the Hair, the excrementitious Sweat and Evaporations carry along 
with them the mean and low Effiwvia of rhe Senſible Nature or Animal 
Spirits. 

Thar theſe Effluwvis, when they are cloſed up in any viſcous Continent * 
that may contain and keep them rogether trom being preſently diffuſed 
and waited , aſſume the Gank of an Animal, though not of the tame 
nature, Gor worth, nor excellence, nor perfection of the Animal it ſeit 
that produceth it: for the meaneſt and baleſt Effluvia of the Animal Soul 
2ccompany thele mean and baſe connexa of the Animal Body, namely. the 
foul Humours and Excrements. And hence it 1s, that thole naſty Pro- 
cuctions, as Lice, Fleas, C:mices, the Worms in the Inteſtines or Vearricle, 
nay in the Heart, Liver, Ears and other parts of Men are bred : and from 
this participation of thoſe baler Effiwvia of the Animal Spirits, the Hairs 
of Horles lodged in ſtanding Water will gather lite, _ the torm of an 
Inſect. 

4. As the Animal vivum thus communicates a Senſible Nature to In- 
ſets produced frum it, ſo doth the Cadaver or dead Body : Hence come 
generally Worms, which in the heat of the Sun lumerimes turn into 
Flics; and according to the Tradition of the Ancient and Moderns, Bres 
grow out of the dead Bodies of Cows, Walps and Hornets of Houries; 
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which neverthcicts ſome attribute to a refidaws of thoſe Seminal Partides 
of the very Inſeds which theſe Beafts deyour, with the Flowers and Herbs 
where they are lodged. { $1037 1 50 
And to maiatain.that general Suppolitian before infifted uport 5 That 
Vive & ſewicntia non generantar ex non vivis & ſemientibus ; they lay, 
That even in the Cadever there remain certain Animal Spirits, t« 
i vaſe, which (erve tor the production of Animal Natures of this baſe 
and. low allay. | | D 
And (o in all thoſe productions of Inſet ex animale vivo vel exddvere, 
the Semen of that Inſeft is a Vital and Animal Principle, though it bs nor, 
unmediately at leaſt, of the lame kind. | 


And becaule theſe Produdtions are not immediately of the Seininal* 


Particles of the Inſet , bur of a living nature of another kind, therefore 
always the Produd#um or Inſet is of a diffetent, baſer, and more imperfect 
ature than the Producent. 

And this is the Sum of what is obſerved by Licetw, dr Sponte ortis, and 
Kircherw, ubi ſupra , viz. Lib. 12. Mundi ſubterranci. 

But yet though much of this be very true, and that InſeQts are not 
therefore ponte wats, as people think, yea they are never fonte nats ex 
non viventibss ; yer I do doubt that it may be found by experience, that 
ſome forts of Ines do arile from Veget , at lealt of a very exalted 
nature: for the truth is, that ſome ſort of Vegetables ſeem to' be in vhe 
next degree to the lowelt fort of Inſe&t Animals, as may appear in the 
Plant called the Senſitive Plant and ſome others: And t it is not 
impoſſible but ſome fort of InſeQs may ariſe immediately our of fome 
ſort of Vegetables, as the Gurgelzo, that ariſeth in the Wheat, the Wivel, 
that riſeth in the Malt, and the Hipperis or Horle-tail, and the Zibernes 
or White Viae, that Kircher himſelf mentions in the ſame 1 2% Zoot, SeA7. x. 
Cap. 9. to grow into an Inſet in the Water; and thoſe Inſtances in the 
ſame Chapter of Franciſcus Corvintius, that in every Vegetable had obſerved 
2 proper Inſc& bred in it, and living it, and the experience of 
the growing of Moths out of the Seeds of Lavender, and Worms in Roſe- 
Cakes: theie experimented Obſervations ſeem to corre the univerſality 
of the Aſſertion, that New naſcuntar Inſett« animalis ex now animalibns ; 
though I think it may be univerſally true, that they are not produced 
ex non viventibus, they are always ay 9697009 of the Semen or Seminal 
Particles of an InſeR, or of the Parts of an Animal or Cadaver animalis, or 
of that which is or was vegetable. 

Yet (ſome there are , that thiak that theſe /»ſef7z animalia that ſeem to 
be produced —— ex herbis, ftirpibus , arboribas , & vegetabilibus, 
or Animals of another kind; yet the firſt Semininm of theſe 1nſefs are 
either the Seminz , or the Semiaial Particles;of Inſefts of the lame Species, 
percolated through the various patts of Vegetables or Animals: In fo 
much that Gaſſezass that inquiſitive Naturaliſt ſeems to think, that the 
very Lice and Fleas and Worms in a Man, are but the Productions of the 
ſeveral Seeds of Animals of the hke kind ; Cam i» codews homine ex ſordibas 
capitis Pediculi, ex ſordibus berba Ala, inguints Ricini, ex intercutanco humore 
Cyrones oriantur, & its de cateris ; qudnam alioid referanivs quany ad diverſe 
ſemina que 4 diverſis ſtue plantis ſrue animalibus proticiantur, & ſeſe 44 diverſe 
partes quatewns congruunt, recipient, accommodintue inter nutriendum ? y 
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I do; not here take upon me 2 diftin& and exact Diſcourſe touching 
produdtion of Inſects, it is one of the moſt abſ(trule, curious, and various 
Iaquiries in Nature: There be many that have bufied themſelves on 
purpoſe in it, to which any one may have recourle, as Cardzzus in his Book 
de Swbtilitate , and Scaliger his Animadverlions thereupon , Gaſſendss in 
Phyſicts, ſet. 3.1, 4.cap.1, Kircber. |, 12. ſet. 1, 2. Aldrovandus, per 
tetum ; Fortwnins Licetss , his Book De Orts Sponte naſcentium ; Voſſins, De 
Origize Idololat, lib. 4. cap. 65. & ſeqq. All that I ſhall ſay farther in it, 
is but this : pF 

Firſt, that it is mioft certain that many of thoſe productions of Inſe 
which Men ordinarily take to be ſpontaneous, are yet in truth univocal 
from Inſects of the ſame Species, their formal Seeds or Seminal Particles. 

Secondly, that it is not certain that any production of InſeRts is ſpon- 
taneous, or not from the Seed of other Animals that were of the ſame 
Fpecres : for we are not certain, but that the Semuiniz or Seminal Particles 
of theſe Inſefts may be percolated or derived by divers Meanders and 
long obſcure paſſages into or through the Bodies of Vegetables or Ani- 
mals of another Speczes. 

Thirdly, that it is very probable that they are ſs traduced by theſe 
experimental Aſſays that have been either experimented by Obſervation, 
or by Art , bins it is rendred evident to Senſe, that their production 
at this day may be, and often is of the Seine or Seminal Particles of 
Inſeds of the ſame kind. 

The Conſequence whereof is, That the produdtion of all theſe little 
Particles of Senſitive Life, as well as of the greater Animals, though at 
the firſt it were ex n0# genitis, by the Power and Fiat of Almighty God , 
yet ſince that time it may be probable they bave their propagations uni- 
vocal , Ex ſemine vel ſeminio preexiftentis Inſet ejuſdem ſpecier, vel formato 
vel 0, 

This Conſideration may afſure us, That the prodution at leaſt of the 
generality of Inſe&ts which ſeem to be ſpontaneous, is truly ſeminal and 
univacal ; though poſſibly upon a ſevere diſquiſition it may be found, that 
ſome are meerly {pontaneous and equivocal Productions ex petrt, whereof 
I ſhall give a farther account in ſomething that follows, eſpecially in the 
next Section. 
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CAP. V. 


If it be ſuppoſed that any of thoſe Inſefts at this day have their Origi- 
nal ex non genitis , or ſpontanee ; whether yet the ſame may be 
ſaid a Natural or Fortuitous Produ#tion. 


Come now to the Second Particular , which is this; That admit- 
ting there were any ſuch production of Infcts at this day, whether 

the ſame were purely Natural: Wherein I ſhall briefly ſay, 
1. That it ſeems very probable, that the Species of Tales were at firlt 
in their firſt Creation determinate and certain , and although ſince partly 
by 
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by degeneration , partly by various mixtures their. Species are changed 
and multiphed , even as the perte& Animals in Africe are by a mixture of 
Spectes, yet they were at firlt determinate, : RO: 

2. That ic {cems the production of the firſt Inſets was like to that of 
perfect Animals: they were not produced ex ſeize , or per proceſſun: ſe- 
minalem , whether ex Ovo or ex YVerme , but were produced in the com- 
plement of their ſpecifical and individual exiſtence. For it js much more 
ſuitable to Reaſon, and to the nature of things, that the Animal ſhould 
have an antecedence to the Seed, and that the Sewer ſhould be rather 
the cffe& of an Animal at firſt than an efficient, or according to Plu- 
tarch's Diſcourſe , that the Hen ſhould be before the Egg, rather than the 
Egg before the Hen. | 

3- Thar yet if we ſhould ſuppoſe that in the firſt produdtion of Inſes 
at leaſt, they ſhould ariſe ex preexiſtente ſemine , or that at this day they 
ſhould ariſe de novo; yet bare Matter were not poflibly ſufficient for its 

roduction, without ſome Seminal Principle that might determin the 

ale& to its kind, and advance in it that Granicn and organization of 
Parts, and effe& thoſe admirable Faculties of Senſe and Imagination 
which we fee in them: For it were exceedingly above the bare activity 
of Elementary qualities, though the moſt active, as that of Heat, to raile 
ſo curious and admirable a Fabrick as the Bodies of thoſe little Animals, 
much leis the Faculties of Life, Senſe, and Imagination. And if it were 
poſſible that ſome of the qualities and diſpoſitions, or modifications, or 
remperament of Matter could arrive to the production of any (uch little fen- 
ſible Being , yet it could never be contained, gor contain it (elf within any 
determinate ſpecres or kinds, but as the modifications, temperaments and 
qualities of Matter are infinite and varjous, according to /its various 
Mixtures and Combinations, ſo the ProduQtions would be ever irregular, 
monſtrous, and never colligated or contained in any certain feczes,, _ 

It remains therefore that 1a the firſt production of Inlets, whether at this 

day, or in the firſt eduction of their fectes, if they were not produced 
in the complement of their individual and ſpecifical nature, they ihuſt 
neceſſarily be produced ex alique ſemine congrus, & determinante mate- 
T1477, 
And certainly the Conſtitution of ſuch a Semer is, as I have. before 
obſerved, a work of great Wildom, Intelligence, and Power, no way lels 
than ſuch a Power that muſt have made an Individual of the ſame kind 
in his complete exiſtence. For the Semen of every thing contains in it 
the (mall 7dez of that Nature which. it is to produce; which is as it 
were minted and ftamped tpon it, and coritains an admirable power of 
evolving and dilating it (elt, and brioging forth that admirable Fabrick, 
and that ſingular Conformation of Parts, and thoſe wonderful Faculties 
of Life, Senle, and Imagination , and the ſeveral Organs and Operations 
belonging to it. bt ( 

Some there are that have ſaid, and with very great cruth ,. That 
the ſmalleſt Animal in the World ſets forth the Wildom and Excellence 
of the great Archite& of the World more conſpicuoully than the Fabrick 
of the greateſt Whale or Elephant : as the ſmaller an excellent Watch is 
(if it have all its parts, motions, order, and conſtancy). it more ſers forth 
the skill of the Artiſt than a greater Fabrick. When a Man ſhall ſee 50 
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that Animal that well near eſcapes his ſight by reaſon of its (malneſs, as 

the Acarws , the Cyro or Hand-worm, yet he thall plainly by the help of 
a Microſcope behold in it all the conformation of its little Limbs uleful 
for irs being ; all the Operations of Senſes and Orgaos thereof the ſeveral | 
Faculties, Offices, and Parts ſubſervient to it, the ſeveral Y:ſcers that | 
lerve for the exerciſe of Life and Senſe, it muſt needs render the Skill | 
of the Author thereof admirable. Bur yet again , when * pe the 
Seminal Prigciple of this little Animal bears it may be as ſmall a pro- 
portion to it as the Inſet it ſelf doth to greater Animals, it = be 2 
little imperceptible Egg ; and yet in that little Body all the Ideal parts 

of this Animal and that Principle that immediately conforms the (everal 
Faculties and Organs of this little Animal : The Power and Wiſdom 

that conforms ſuch a little Sewer is no leſs wonderful , than if it had 
immediately conformed the Anima! withour the intervention of ſuch a 
Seminal Particle. 

And therefore moſt certainly the Conformation of theſe little Adole- 
cule ſeminales, if any be antecedent to the production of thele Inſefts , is 
a work of intelligence, choice, ele&ion, deſign, and that of a moſt wiſe 
and intelligent Being; and cannot be the prodution either meerly of 
Chance, as the Epicwreans would have itz nor of that which little differs, 
namely, an ignorant, unknowing , uneleQtive Principle, for ſuch is barely 
Nature, unle(s they that uſe that denomination mean by it Almighty God. 

And when I affert that theſe Molecule ſeminales antecedent to the pro- 
duction of any livigg or ſenſible nature, if there be any ſuch, are produced 
by Almighty God, it is not my meaning, that they are therefore imme- 
diately created , or immediately put together or compounded ( by the 
immediate Finger of God) if I may ule that Expreſſion to render the 
ſenſe I intend : But it is ſufficient, that the great and ſupreme intelle- 
ual Being having in his infinite Wiſdom the Proſpe& of all things, hath 
ſo ſer and ordered the Motion of Second Caules, to bring together and 
mingle the conſtituent Materials of theſe Semi», and he by his Almighry 
Fiat hath annexed to ſuch Compoſitions, and wr ee upon them the 
ſtamp and efficacy of a Seminal Principle, it will be equally the Work 
of Almighty God if theſe Compoſitions be brought together by the 
Motion and Heat of the Sun, or by the powerful Motion and Determi- 
nation of various kinds of Ferments, ſome poſſibly originally created, 
and diſperſed in the Earth, Air, and Waters, others accideanral, ariſing 
from the corrapted and mingled Matter of diſſolved Animals and Vege- 
tables, whereof I ſhall in due time, God willing, give a more diftin& 
Account, as if they were immediately created out of nothing : But the 
Mint, the Stamp, the Signature, the Seminal Efficacy of this Aolecals 
ſeminalis is the Intention, EleQton, and Fiat of the glorious God , and can 
never be the bare production of a ſurd unintelligent nature. So that 
although it ſhould be granted, that the excreſcence of thoſe inſets ani 
malis 15 not at this day from the Semine inſefforwn , but that both in che 
firſt produQtion of rhem in Nature, and the yearly ordaily production of 
them now, they were ex ſemmibus, won ex inſettis decifis ; yet thole Seminis 
or Seminales molecnle were not meerly natural , as Nature imports a ſurd 
production of things, but were the Work and Intention of the great and 
glorious God of Nature, 
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Cap. 5. 

Sv then we may hereby [ce what would be purely natural in theſe Se- 
mins, whatnot. 1, It were thus far nztural that the material Parti- 
cles thereof poſſibly might have an exiſtence in Nature before their 
Compoliton z whether thele Particles were partly thoſe {znet ſpiritns; 
and partly thole Hamores primegent that were interiperied in Nature, or 

bly rhe conſtituent Eſſentials both of the Semina themſelves and of 
the Individuals produced by them. Again, 2. They might be thus far 
natural, that the immediate Inſtruments of the conjunction of theſe 
Particle ſeminales might be the Heat, or Influence, or Motion , or Agi- 
tation of the Heavenly Bodies, or what other natural Inſtrument the 
Divine Power might employ in their Coagmentation. 3. They would be 
thus far natural, that when rhele Particale ſeminales were conjoyned toge- 
ther, and made up into their Iſolecule ſeminales, and when they had 
received their Signature, their Energy by the Divine Fiat , they would 
naturally produce their Effet, viz. the produttion of an Inſe&t, when 
they had obtained a convenient Mcrftruwm to lodge it, and the kindly 
Heat to ripen them , this would be as natural as any Operation of Hear 
cr Cold, or other things are natural; which though they had their firſt 
exiſtence by the Supernatural Power and Will of God, yet when they 
are in their exiſtence they move and a&t according to that nature 
which is put into them, which is the Law of their Being, given them by 
Almighty God, 

Bur the Virtue that gives theſe Molecule ſeminales their Energy of 
Productivene(s, of Life and Senſe, their Determination in their ſeveral 
Species and Ranks, that mints and ſtamps them as it were with their 
Eſſe _—_ ſeminale , is the Inſtitution and Fiat of the Divine Will and 
Ordination. 

So that if there be at this day any Semina of Inſetis animalia ex now inſettss 
which gives them their ſeveral determinate fecres and natures, though 
I am nor of the mind of Scots, that they have an immediate Creation 
by God , yet I am not of the mind of Beregardws , who thinks they are 
meerly natural, and made up and put together without the Pre-diſpo- 
ſition, Ordination, or Signature of the God of Nature, as the firſt power 
communicated to the primogental natures of Animals and Men, to have 
a Vis Seminativa and Prolifica was in the firſt Creation of Mankind com- 
municated to them by virtue of the Divine Inſtitution and Benediction, 
though the way of exerting that Power, when produced, was natural, 

Burt poſſibly much of what is in this _ is needleſs, if in truth 
the individual natures of Infefts were at firſt created by God , withour 
any pre-exiſting Semen (as we are ſufficiently taught, Ger. 1. 20, 25.) and 
that the Seminal and Prolifick Power was given to them as other Ani- 
mals, and conſequently the Semmia viventiuns were ſubſequent , and not 
antecedent to the firſt Inſtitution of the Animal Nature, and an cffe& 
thereof. 
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CAP. VI. 


Suppoſing the Produthon of Inſefts were totally ſpontaneous, equivocal, 
and ex putrido , whether any Conſequence be thence deducible for the 


like Produttion of perfeft Animals , but eſpecially of Men. 


T 1s true, that Inſects, and thoſe equivocal Generations, have an ad- 
mirable perfe&ion in their kind, not much unlike to thoſe that we 
find in the more perfe& Animals, and indeed they are ſo much the more 
admirable, beciule their little and almoſt imperceptible moles ren- 
ders their diſtin&tion of Faculties and Organs the more curious and 
artificial. 

They have their ſeveral Faculties, the Senſes of Sight, Hearing, Touch 
and Taſte; they have the digeſtive, egeſtive, and other parts of the 
Nutritive Faculty, and though their individual production may ſeem 
equivocal, and of no univocal Seed of the fame kind, yet they have 
the Generative Faculty, and propagate their ſpecies as well as perfect 
Animals, and have therein diſtintion of Sexes, as appears by fre- 
quent experience, notwithſtanding the doubt or contrary Opinion of 
cAriftotle; and although their Phantaſie is more lubricous and fickle 
than perfeft Animals, yet it is evident that they have a Phantaſie, as 
appears by their Motions and little Operations , and as they have 
Phantaſic ſo they have Memory , as appears by the Returns of Bees 
and Piſmires to their homes from great diſtances: And as they haye 
theſe Faculties of Life and Senſation, ſo they have Organs accom- 
modate and admirably fittted to thoſe ſeveral Faculties, namely, to Nu- 
trition, Augmentation, Generation, Senſe, Local Motion , Phantaſie , 
Appetite, which are ſo far from being contemptible, in reſpec of the 
ſmallneſs and petiteneſs of theſe little Animals, that indeed in ſome reſpect 
they are the more admirable, as a ſmall Watch is an evidence of greater 
Skill and artifice than a greater, or as a {mall Picture drawn to the Life 
commends the skill of the Painter ſometimes more than a great Draught. 
But yet for all this, we mult not think that theſe little Animals are of 
an equal perfection with the greater and nobler: Ceſar's Image drawn 
upon a — is a piece of great curioſity, but not of an equal 
perfection to his lively Statue in Braſs , or that a Fly is of an equal per- 
tection with an Eagle. Therefore I ſhall not fetch Arguments againſt 
the like ſpontaneous Productions of the greater Animals from any con- 
temptible valuation of theſe ſmaller, and theſe little Models of ſenſible 
Life , for certainly they are curious and elaborate automata, in reſpetof 
their admirable minurenels and aceuracy : But yet upon other Reaſons it 
ſeems utrerly inconſequential, that becauſe theſe ſmaller Particles of 
ſenſible Nature may be thus ſpontaneouſly produced, therefore theſe greater 
Animais may be ſo, for it 1s apparent, that in _ of an equality of 
perte&tion, there is by the Laws and fixed Rules of their ſeveral Natures 
ſeveral manners of their productions. It we ſhould compare Vegetables 
among themſelves, ſome will ariſe ex ſwrculo as well as ex radice or ex 


ſemine , others will got z if we compare Senſible Natures among them- 
ſelves, 
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ſelves, that ſeem to have an equality of perfection, as ſome forts of 
Brutes and Birds , it will be hard to ſay which have the perfecter Nature, 
yet the production of the latter are ex ovo, the former ex verme; the 
tormer oviparous, the latter viviparous in the ordinary courſe of their 
natural production, and as at this day the former is nor producible ex 
Ovo, lo the latter not producible without it. The ſeveral natures of 
things have diſtinguiſhed them, as in their kinds, fo in the manner of 
their production, and whatſoever the perfettion of Inſects forte ortentia 
may be, there is no Conſequence to be drawn from the tame to other 
more noble Animals. 

But again, as there is no Conſequence to be drawn from the one to 
the other, (o chere is in the very nature of the one kind and the other, and 
in the natural order of their production a great diſparity and diſproportion : 
ſo that in truth by the very Conſtitution and Frame of their Natures, 
the perfet Animals that we fee only produced by the conjun&ion of 
Sexes and univocal Generation, cannot by any courſe or conliftency in 
Nature ( without the Suppolition of Divine Power and Ordination ) 
ariſe (pontaneouliy: And that appears t. In the diſparity of the natural 
Productive Principle of the one and the other, 2. ln the diſparity of 
the natural Method of the perfecting of che one and the other, 3. In the 
diſparity of the Natures of the Animals of the one kind and the other, 
having arrived to their complement and perfection. 

Firſt, touching the _— of the natural Productive Principle of 
the one and the other, alchough it be admitted that Inſects and pontence 
erta, do or may ariſe from a Semen or Principle that is not untvocal or 
formal, yet it muſt needs be agreed that the Natural Principle of ſuch 
their production muſt be ſome analogal Semen, or ſome Seminal Principle 
that is ſuitable to ſuch a Production , otherwiſe quidlibet orietar ex 
libet ; there muſt be ſomething that muſt determin the Matter to be an 
apt Semininm for fuch a Production, or elle the Matter muſt determina it 
ſelf, either there muſt be ſome dererminate Vital or Spiritual Principle 
that is determined in it ſelf, and determins the Matter (which Paracelſu 
ſeems to hold , that Bodies were firſt Spirits; and Ariftotle ſeems to inti- 
mate, when he tells us, that Animarum omnia plenas, and when the Matter 
is fitly prepared, there is an illapſe of this Vital, Formative, Spirital 
Principle into it) or clic the inherent __ or diſpoſitions of Matter 
it (elf muſt be of force to mould it felt up into theſe Molecule ſeminales, 
the Formative Principles of theſe onte ort«, (I ſpeak in the Language 
of thoſe that erroneouſly hold no higher Principles but ſuch as are purel 
Natural.) Bur although ſuch Seminal Particles as theſe may be futh- 
cient for the production of Inte&s, yet they are not naturally accommo- 
dated for the perfection of the perfet Animals: For the Semen PEP 
for the production of perfe&t Animals mult receive its ſpecihcal con- 
forming Principle , either by the Supernatural Power of Almighty God, 
or from the Specitical Nature of the Individuals of both Sexes, and it 
we could ſuppole an Anima vags of the Senſible Nature, not confined to 
any Individual of. the ſzme nature, nothing could be a Matter fitly 
prepared for its reception but the Materia ſeminalis ex individus elicits: 
neither is there any Matter, ex:7a compoſitum animale, capable to advance 
it ſelf to the nature of ſuch a perfet Animal , for if either of theſe _ 
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be done, we had as much reaſon daily to expe& the like ſpontaneous pro- 
ductions of Horſes and Sheep, as we find of Frogs and Worms, 

Again, the Vis conformatrix and Seminal Particles of IaſeRs is moſt 
plainly in Inſe&s nor confined to the ſemrne formalia utriuſque ſexus com- 
mixta, for we ce almoſt all their = are ſeminal , and will by putre- 
faction advance to the production of their kind : Their productive power 
is not (© [tritly and ſeverely bound to the ſemen utriuſque ſexus: Many 
have told us by experience and oblervation, that the Excrements of Flies, 
without any mixtion, will produce immediately Flies, that the Reſolution 
or Maceration of Frogs and Worms will reproduce Individuals of the 
lame Ppectes, as Kercher, lib, 12, Mundi ſubterranci, tells us, 

But there are no parts of perfe& Animals that are productive of their 

ectes, but the ſame is confined by the Laws of their Nature to a ſemen 
formale ex utreque ſexu deciſum. It is true, that their parts —_—_— 
as their Blood, Fleſh, or Veins, will produce Inſes and living Crea- 
tures of a different and baler kind than themlelves, as Worms, Lice, Fleas, 
Flies, ' but they can never advance to the production of their own kind, 

And the Realon is, becaule there is not poſſibly any tranſmiſſion of 
that ſpecifical vital formative Principle to any other part but the ſemen 
formale of the Individuals of that ſpecies, and that Ys formatrix attivs 
vitalis > ſenſibils muſt be communicated either by virtue of a partici- 
pation of all the parts of the Producents, or by a kind of a ſpecifical 
Idea, naturally produced by that Nature from whence it 1s derived , 
which evolves and expands it (elf being produced , or (which is more 
intelligible and probable than cither of the former) by a participation of 
the vital and ſen(ible Soul to the ſemen prolificum from the Producents , and 
there is no way of communication thereof in perfe&t Animals, but only 
to that natural and genuine Semen conſtituted , mixed, and ordered 
according to the Law of its Being, fo that we cannot ſuppole any ſeminal 
Principle of perfet Animals, but this —_ prolificum utriuſque parentis , 
unleſs we ſhall gratzs, and without either Reaſon or Example, wholly 
invert the natural order of things, and ſubſtitute a Semen contrary to 
the nature of the things that muſt be produced, or admit that which 
thoſe great Aſſertors of Nature think below them to grant, aad will rather 
ſuppole a thouſand Abfurdities than admit, namely , the Interpoſition 
of the Divine Power, ; 

And 2. As the Semen formatitum of perfe&t Animals is greatly differing 
from that of Iniects, and therefore not capable of a ſpontaneous pro- 
duction as theſe, fo it is apparent , that at leaſt i» animalibus vivipars it 
is impoſhible to be preſerved , ſine receptaculo nature congrue , ſcilicet utero 
famineo, The vital particles thereof are more fiery and volatile, and 
higher advanced than that Semer that is or may be {ufficient for Inſedts, 
&> ſine comvemienti receptaculo avolabunt ſpirits vitales, & ex intervents vel 
minimt frigoris mortuum & infacundum evadet ; but the Seminz of Inſedts 
are more viſcous and leſs volatile, in ſo much that their Semina will 
remain all the Winter in caverns and holes, and yet be fruitful the next 
Spring. 

3. Again, the Semen Inſet; being ſo ſmall a Particle, and having as 
I may {ay lo imall a portion of Soul in it , is ſoon formed and brought to 


maturity: We may learn this in their univocal productions, or ex coits, 
Scaliger 
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Scaliger tells us, Exerc:itat, 191.4. 2. that the Gloworm brings forth his 
Eggs _ poſt cotum ; Malpighixs ig his curious Diſquiſition touchin 
the Silkworm tells, that quarto poi#t coitmr die the Female brings forch 
ordinarily above 300, fomerimes above 500 Eggs, and theſe will lie all 
the Winter, and with the warm heat of the Spring and forte other 
aſſiſtance will prove vital, the next Spring ; and rifle , Hiſt. Animal, 
L. 5.cap. 27. tells us, that Aravees itatimne poſt ova parts incubant , & triduo 
peragunt, + quatuor ſeptenis dicbus juſts accipiunt incrementa ; & ibid, 1.6, 
cap, 37. tells us, that AMures ft ſalem lambunt pariunt ſine coitw, and that 
even their young have been found with young before they law the light. 
By all which it is evident , That although thele little Molecule ſeminates 
will retain their fecundity longer than the Eggs of Birds, even a whole 
Wiater, and poſlibly longer, yet when they have obtained a convenient 
Matrix, and the warm cherithing heat of the Spring, the formation, pro- 
duction, and maturation of Inſets, and of that Semes prolificum which 
the ny yield in their regular production is ſpeedy and hafty 
and conſequently, that ſpontaneous Seed by which they may be produced, 
and the ſpontaneous prodution it ſelf is ſoon diſpatcht and pe , 
a _ portion and contiauance of heat and time may perfe& the whole 
rocels, 

: But it is otherwiſe ia the perfe&t Animals, eſpecially in thoſe that are 
Yrvipara, a long time is required for their formation and maturation, 
notwithſtanding the great'advantage of the place, and heat, and ſupplies 
of their formation and ſupport , _—y , the Wrierms faminew, Thus 
the ſame Ariſtotle , lib, 6, Hiſtor. Animal.” gives us an account, whereof 
ſome go above 18 Months, as the Elephant , ſome 20 Months, as Cows 
and Mares; ſome 5 Months, as —_— Goats'; the leaſt about 4 
Months, as Dogs and Wolves: and this is one Reaſon that '_25iforle, 
Problemat. ubi ſupra , gives, why theſe perfect Animals are not producible 
ſpontanee, nor ſine comwnttrone mars & famine, vel ſine #tero femines, - Theſe 
Mreri terreſtres fabled by Lucretius would never be warm or cloſe enough 
for the production of thole Animals who naturally ate producible 1» 
wero feamineo, and the intervening Winter would ſoon make thefn abor- 
tive, eſpecially on either ſide of the Tropicks , where the heat and cold 
have their viciſſitudes: And therefore it was providently, t h fiett- 
tiouſly ſuppoſed by Ciſ«/pine, that Erhiopse mult be the only native Country 
for ſuch ſpontaneous productions of the greater Animals and Men. 

4. As the Earth was not a fir or competent Arvam genitale for vivi- 
parous Animals, ſo the nouriſhment, increaſe, and ſupport of thele vivi- 
parous Animals, dwn in xeris morextar, according to the very exigence 
and formation of thcele Embryones , cannot conſiſt with any ſuch (ponta- 
neous Produdtions : for belides the ſoft and warm #avolacrs "of the 
Chorion and Amnios, we know the very fabrick of their nature hart giver 
them a means and Inſtrument of Nutritivh, per venars wnwilicelers ſan- 
geinem matermm attrahentem & dirigemtems:- This could tiever be ſupplied 
trom any Terreſtrial Veins, unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe that Succus mrurritins 
of the Earth to become menſtruous, and converteU into Blood'or other 
ſuitable conliſtence for the nouriſhment of rhe Em-bryo,- or withortt any 
Reaſon or Experience warranting it , ſo'fuppole that-ſome other 'way of 
nouriſhment ſhould be in Embryonibus terragents, © © 
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5. Again, pofl partum viviparoram , precipue generis bumant , it is evident 
that naturally the fetvs is weak, unable to ſupport it ſelf without the 
{upplemental helps; care and ſuperintendence of their Dams or Parents: 
ſome are blind, as Whelps or Kitlins, ſome are deſtitute of thoſe tegu- 
ments that are neceſſary to defend them againſt the cold, as many kinds 
of Birds, that ftand in need of the hovering ot their Dams Wings for 
a con(iderable time after they are hatched, and are utterly unable to pro- 
vide their own food, but are hourly ſupplied by their Dams, without 
which they mult neceſſarily periſh : and generally all viviparous Animals 
that are of univocal produdtion are for a long time fed by their Dams 
Milk , without which, or ſome other artificial proviton ſubminiſtred 
to them by the help of others, they could hot ſupport themſelves after 
their production; as young Horſes, Dogs, Calves, Lambs : But this is 
much more conſpicuous in Humane Infants, who from the time of their 
Birth for many Months can neither go nor ſtand , nor procure their own 
food , but ſtand in need of the care of others to keep them warm , provide 
them covering , and preſerve them trom being deſtroyed with theit own 
Excrements. But on the other ſide, thole ſmall Animals which are 
ſuppoſed to be ſpontaneouſly produced , ſtand in need of no other means 
for their preſervation , being produced , but that heat and circumjacent 
menſtruum by or in which they are produced : and although thele ſpon- 
tancous productions, being produced, ſeem to propagate their Specres 
by the coition of their Sexes, yet for the moſt part thele generated In- 
dividuals , Mice excepted , retain ſtill that natural avles to preſerve 
themſelves, without any other ſupervenicnt affiſtance than what was 
at firſt ſufficient after their _— production , this we daily ſee in 
the Eggs of Silkworms, of all forts of Flies, Caterpillers and Worms, 
which though in their ſecondary productions by Generation , yet being 
ripen'd to feetation by the heat of the Sun, they live upon Leaves and 
Graſs, and take their food without the care or aſſiſtance of thoſe Parents 
that produced them z and carry along with them the indication of that 
Method of Lite which might be confiftent with the condition of a 
ſpontaneous produdtion, which is no way competible to the condition 
of greater Animals after their production. 

6. Again, though the Faculties and Organs of a ſenſible as well as a 
vegetable Life appear in the ſmalleft Inlects, yet it is but a weak and 
imperfect Life of Sentation, agd very little advanced above the Vege- 
table Nature. And this appears by very many Inſtances, as namely, in 
their generation many Iniecs do feem to ariſe from Vegetables withour 
any other production ; and they ſeem to be little elſe bur the Flos wege- 
tabilis nature, the more pure, ative, lively Effiavia thereof, as the Flies 
that grow in the little Yeſicule of the Leaves of Elms and Currants, the 
Worms in the Galls of Oaks and the Burrs of Wild Roſe, the Worms 
and Flies which grow in the husks of Burrsz yea many times the Parts 
of Vegetables divided from the Stock will turn into Animals, as the 
Seeds of Lavander kept a little warm and moiſt , will turn into Moths, 
the Plant called the Horſe-tail laid into Water, will grow iato an Inſet. 
2. This allo appears, that as the ſeveral parts of Vegetables, the Leaves, 
the Branches as well as the formetum ſemen, are ſeminal , and produdtive 
of their Speczes; io many times the parts of Inſefts carry with —_ A 

eminal 
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Seminal Nature effec&tual enough to produce their Species, as hath been 
aflert.4 by th Experience of many; which no way happens in perfe& 
Animals. 3. This allo appears in the manner of their Lite, for we often 
ſ - 19 Inſees divided each part keeps its motion, as the ſeveral parts of 
Vegetables keep their animation, a Fly or Waſp whoſe Head is cut off, 
yet the reſidue of his Body will live a conſiderable time , Flies that ſeem 
dead either with Water or Cold, and continue fo for ſome conſiderable 
time, by the Heat of the Sua or warm Embers will revive and return 
to Life and Motion, as a Branch torn from a Tree, that hath been ſevered 
from it three or four days or more, will reſume Life by re-implantation 
and the Svlar Heat : And whereas the Eggs of a perfect Animal , as of 
Hens, Geele, &c. will lole their Animatick Faculties being frozen or con- 
crete with Cold, or being kept two Months or thereabouts: the Seeds 
of Inſe&ts will continue trunful a whole Winter or more, and poflibly 
as long as the Seed of Corn, Oaks, or other Vegetables , as is apparent 
in the Eggs of Flies and Silkworms , which though excluded in the laſt 
Summer will remain fruitful , and produce the Infect this Spring , and 
poſſibly ſome time after, fo that they are in the next degree above Vege- 
tables, and have a nature very analogal to them. Bur theſe things are 
not ſo 1n greater Animals of an univocal generation , this alſo-appears in 
the great diſparity, of thele degrees at lealt of perfeRion in the perfect 
Animal, above that of Inſe&ts of a ſpontaneous production : For though, 
as before is ſaid, thele little Animals have Faculties conformable to the 
Senſitive Life, (o that we may plainly diſcover, at leaſt in many of them, 
the Faculties as well as the Organs of Senſe, Phantafle, Memory, Common 
Senſe, Appetite, Paſſion, Local Motion, yet the more perfect and uni- 
vocal Animals have greater ſtrength and perfection in theſe Faculties, 
their Phantaſie and Memory more exact, their Appetite more perfect and 
free, if I may ſo call it, they are capable of Diſcipline, which theſe (maller 
Animals are not : There 15 greater variety, complication, and curioſity 
in the ſtate, frame and order of their Faculties, and a greater diſtiation 
and variety of operation in them than in the (maller Pieces of Nature. 
There are more Wheels, more variety and curiolity in their motions, 
more variety of ingredients inro the Conſtitution of the Automata of the 
more noble Animals, than in the Inſects that are forte orta: fo that for 
the Conſtitution of their Souls (the Principle of their Faculties and 
Motions) there is required a more curious, elaborate , and elevated 
Compoſition and Fabrick than in theſe minute Animals. And hence it 
is, that though it be not only poſſible but frequent»that theſe - Inſes 
and minute Animals may thus ſpontaneoully arile, yet it hath never 
been known fo according to the ſetled Laws and Order of Nature : Ir 
is impoſſible theſe greater and nobler Animals can ariſe ſpontaneouſly, 
nor otherwiſe naturally than by the mixture of both Sexes, and a Semer 
formatum and prolifiiam, received and united 1» utero femineo, and im- 
pregnated as it were with that Specitical /des and FormativePower derived 
trom the Parents, and thoſe other acceſſions which may elaborate, re&tikie, 
and advance the Soul and its Faculties, and the Body and its Organs to 
their due proportion and perfeftion. And therefore there is no parity 
Reaſon in the produdtion of Inſects and perfect Animals, nor any Con- 
ſequence to be drawn from rhe OED 7" production of one, to . 
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like production of the other in any natural courſe, without the inter- 
vention of a Supernatural free Caule effecting the lame belides and out 
of the road and courle of Nature. And what may be ſaid upon this 
account againſt rhe Conſequence of the ſpontaneous produttion of other 
Animals from the ſpontaneous production of Inlets, may with much 
more advantage be (aid againſt the Conlequence of the production of 
Mankind by any natural ſpontaneous produ@tion , becaule the perfe&tion 
of his nature, and the fpecitical excellence thereot , doth exceed the 
greateſt excellence of other Animals far more than the nobleſt Animals 
excced the Inle&ts. And therefore as the ſpontaneous production of 
thele Inſes no way concludes the like production naturally poſſible in 
greater Animals, fo if it were naturally poſiible, and de fade true that 
the greater Animals themſelves were ſponte producibilia & produtts , it 
were not at all concluſive, nor deducible from thence that Mankind were 
producible naturally upon the like account. The noblene(s of the 
{ſtructure of the Humane Body, the great curiolity and ulcfulnels of 
molt of his Organs, eſpecially of his Tongue and Hand, the curious and 
uleful configuration and dilpolition of his Nerves and Brain, the admi- 
rable variety and quickneſs of his Phantaly , the great retentiveneſs of 
his Memory, but eſpecially the admirable power of his Intelle&, Reaſon 
and Will give him a far greater ſpecifical perfe&tion above the moſt per- 
fe&t Brutal Nature, than that hath above the meaneſt Inſe&s : And there- 
fore certainly, according to the ordinary Obſervations in Nature, and 
the Rules and Methods obſervable therein , requires the nobleſt and moſt 
advanced Method to produce it that Nature can afford. 

But againſt theſe Reaſons it may be, and is urged, That all theſe 
Obſervations and Inferences are bottomed upon the ftate and courſe of 
Nature, wherein we ce things are in the ftate of things already ſetled 
bur in the firſt produdtion of things it might be otherwiſe, and muſt 
be otherwiſe , if we admit an Origination of Mankind ex non genitis, 
And though in the ordinary courſe of Nature, as now things are con- 
ſituted, the production of Mankind is ex ſemine formato ab wtroque parente 
aeciſe, that his nouriſhment is per venam wwbilicalem, that it cannot be 
otherwiſe now but in «tero femineo, that the ſtate of Infancy now rc- 

uires thoſe adventitious helps that are above remembred : Yet in the 
ff ſtate of Humane Production all thele Suppoſitions mult be laid aſide, 
as unaccommodate to that ſtate; another Seminal Principle , another 
method of Nutrition , another ſtate and habit of the Fetss, muſt be and 
may be ſuppoſed in the firſt production of Mankind than gow is to be 
found in the World , wherein the order of things is ſetled in a regular 
Method. IF it ſhould be ſuppoſed that a Mouſe or a Rat were abs 
ex putri, we cannot ſuppole any ſuch Semex, or Yens umbilicalis , or that 
it lived upon the Dams Milk, all which are notwithſtanding ſuppolable 
_ neceflary, when that equivocal Animal afterward propagates its 
and, 

I aniwer, That as it is true that Mankind and other Animals had an 
Original, and an Original in quite another way than now it is, and ex 
zen genitis ; (0 it is unqueſtionably true, that thoſe Proceſles, Principles, 
and Methods which now ſerve in the production of Humane Nature or 


other perfe& Animals, are no way conceptible , or applicable unto = 
fir 
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firſt production of Man or Animals. And therefore I muſt not only 
grant that theſe Modes of Prodadtion, Nutrition, &. are utterly inet- - 
_ _ CT to the firlt Origination of Flumane Nature: But 
I mult fuppole quite contrary, that in truth it is impoſſible they ſhould 
be the Modes ——_ of that firſt Origination. 3: 9 6 | 
But it muſt be remembred whom it is that I am here contending 
againſt , namely, not againſt thoſe that do, and that truly referr the 
Origination of Man to the Divine Power and Will, and a Supernatural 
production : bur _ them that ate the great Venerators of eſtabliſhed 
Nature, that think it below their Gravity and Wiſdom to recognize any 
other Effictent but what they find in Natural Cauſfes:and E z nor 
any other Rule of things but what they ſte; thar take their Meaſures 
of their Conceptions and Sentiments from what is obvious to Senſe, and 
the common Obſervation of things as they:now appear, and for the 
moſt part frame all their Concluſions accordingly. And therefore that 
which I herein contend for by theſe Arguments is this, That a Man 
that duly conſiders the haturesof things, and makes the courſe of Nature 
and the Obſervation thereof tobethe Rule and Guide of - his Sentimeats, 
though he be drawn by the neceſlity of Reaſon, to grant and conclude 
that Min muſt needs have an Origination, and that ia another way than 
now he hath, namely ex jon genttrs ; yer it-is not reaſohable for him to 
conclude that he had this Origination upon a bare natural account, as 
the Infets and Ponte ot« have, becauſe it quite thwarts and: croſſes all 
_ the rances of Nature, and is wholly incongruous to the nature 
of things as they now ſtand, - c 6 | 
And a Man that makes ſuch.a Concluſion muſt needs offer violence 
to his own Reaſon and Experience, and depart from thoſe Laws and 
Rules of Nature; which he makes his Guide, and the Compals by which 
he ſteers his Judgment touching things, ' and ſuppoſe that natural which 
is wholly different from what it ſeems: And con atly, if the reaſon 
and nature of things —_— a Man to aflert that Mankind had their 
Origination another = than'that in which it now is, the ſame reaſon. 
and nature of things duly and impartially conſidered , muſt needs evince 
that it had not its Origination from any either caſual .or meer natural 
courſe of things: But by the Power and Will of a moſt wiſe, intelligent, 
bountiful, free, and powerful Being, who according to bis Wiſdom and 
Goodnels firſt gave being to Man , yea and all other things , ſecundim 
intentionem + beneplacitum ſue voluntatis, And fince it 15 apparently, 
neceflary for any Man that will admit the firſt produQion. of Mankind 
to be totally in another Method than now, and fince they that will 
| xnatly natural production of _— firſt , muſt neceflarily ſuppoſe a 
produQtion from that which,now obtains: - And fince no more- 
is afſerted by thoſe that ſuppoſe its Originatioa by the Will , Power, and 
Inſtitution of Almighty God ; this latter Suppofition is much more 
reaſonable and explicable than theirs that ſuppoſe the firft Origination 
natural , yet totally different from what now it is, which 1s the great 
thing I intend in this long proceſs touching the Origination of Man. 
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C A P. VILE 


Touching the Matter of Fatt it ſelf , whether de fa&to there hath 
been any ſuch Origination of Mankind , or of any perfeft Animal, 
either Natural or Caſual. 


His I propounded as a diſtin Inquiry at the firſt, namely, Whe- 

ther or bow far forth we have any Evidence of Fa touching any 

ſuch caſual or natural produftion of perfe& Animals, bur eſpecially of 

Man. Bur the truth is, that this is but an Appendix to the former Cha- 

pter; for if there be any credible Inſtance of any ſuch Production , all 

or any reaſoning againſt the poſſibility ehereof is but vainz for what 
hath been naturally or caſually, may be again, 

But on the other fide, if in: all the Succeſſons of the Ages of the 
World there hath not been 'any Experience or credible Inſtance of any 
ſuch Production, but contrarywi'e, ſince Mankind was firſt upon the 
Earth , both Mankind and all perfeft Animals have had their being by 
natural Procreation and Generation , by conjuaRion of Sexes; it 1s a 
frenzy for any Man that pretends to Reaſon, to ſuppole a natural poſſi- 
bility of that to be either froma caſual or meer natural Cauſe, which 
never had any Inftance of its being or exiſtence in ſuch a manner, 

The World hath now upon-the ſhorteſt Account laſted above 5600 
Years, and within the compaſs of theſe Ages of the World there have 

* been in many Nations, eſpecially among the Egyptians and Grectans, Men 
of great Wiſdom and Underſtanding , and ſingular Induſtry to ſearch into 
the Hiſtory of Nature, and many of them bave had great opportunities 
to know very much therein: and (ince their times, eſpecial y the gene- 
rality of the wiſer and more _—_— ſort of Men being allarmed b 
the Writings of thoſe that weat before them, : have made it their bulinels 
to ſearch yet farther, and the Learned in all Ages have left the Eſſays 
of their Learning , Reaſon and Obſervation to lucceeding Ages, and if 
any Prodigy or conſiderable Production hath happened 1a their times, 
they have lent us the News of it : But never in all the Ages of the World 
ſince thoſe 5600 Years hath there been any credible Relation cither of 
the caſual or natural production of a Horle or a Dog , much leſs of a 
Man or a Woman happening within the compals of that time, abatin 
ſome Poetical Fictions and Fables that have no colour of any Authentic 
Hiſtory or Authority : And therefore Sca/zger well faith , Exercit. 193, 
St bos aliquands ex putri ortus , eur poſt hominum memoriam ex ejuſmodi pro- 
creatione wnullus extitit ? and therefore CAriftotle, the wilelt Pagan Philo- 
ſopher that ever wrote, and the ſtritelt obſerver and ſearcher into 
Nature, even upon the account of Experience and Reaſontells us, Zb. 3. 
de Gen. Animal, cap. wit. that there never hath been, gor can be, according 
to the Rules of Nature, any ſuch Production, though by way of Sup- 
poſition that it ſome times had been , he gives us that Hyporbeſss of it 
that ſeemed to him moſt likely : And upon this very account , and part! 
becauſe he was not acquainted with the Truths of God , or at leaſt 


becaule he was not willing to acknowledge any other Original of things 
bur 
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but by Nature, he took up the Opinion of his Predeceflor Ocellas , 
touching the Erernity of the-World , and of Mankind in it, . dnd fo ab- 
ſolved the difficulty of the Manner of che Origination of Mankind by 
denying it. = | 21135 F | 

And therefore we bave ho realonto believe any fuch thing , fiance we 
find nothing 19 any Authentick Hiſtory of any Man, : or perfect Animal , 
ſince the firſt Being of Mai upon the Earth hath been thus produced , 
abating the Fables of Poers touching theproduRtion of Men and Women 
out-of Stones, by Dewcalion and Pyrrha , . calt over their heads z the Ser- 
pents Teeth (owed by Caamw, the produttion of (Cafter and Pollux out of 
a0 Egg, and thoſe forlorn Fahles of Berzpardaue ; of the Green Man found 
un Emp 


| xd in the Den of -a Wolf 50o years lince ; the Blew and Red Men 
of Rabbi Ekh4, that cameoutaf the Mountains of LHrmenis: And there- 
fore for want of: any credible or particular Inſtances of any ſuch pro- 
ductions , Ceſalpinw (uppoleth , that they. ate in ſotne unknown: Moun- 
tains between the Tropicks, . where the Heat of the Sun is moreconſtant, 
feryent, and equable, than in Climates remoter- from the Equizodial ; 
though he neither doth, nor ean give any Inſtance of: ſuch a production 
there or elſewhere. To excuſe this unexperienced Notion, and the diffi- 
culty of aſſigning any Inſtance thereof, they allude theſe enſuing Apo- 


ies. 31646 2 | 

1. That theſe ProduQtions canfiot be. but under fome notable Con- 
junction or Poſition of the Heavenly Bodies, which may be accommodate 
to ſuch Productions, which Pokitions or:ConjunRigns not ha ing but . 
after vaſt and diſtant Revolutions, the Experiment it ſelf can rarely 
happen, and by length of time, before the like Revolution return, it is 
forgotten. | | S | s 

2. That thoſe ProduCtions could not be but in Matter excellencly 
pared and fitted for this production ,, which could got: be but after / was 
grear and long continuing Flood or Inundation, that might re and 
diſpoſe the Matter for the Activity of that great Revolution, and if theit 
ſhould not meet together , .orin {ome'convenient nearnels, the-produRion 
of Mankind and perfe&t Animals would be fruſtrated. 4 

3. That in as much as provident Nature hath had for many Ages ; 
yet hath a ſufficient Seminiwm and ſtock , for the preſervation of — 
of Men and perfe&t Animals raiſed by propagation and the mutual con- 
jundtiog of Sexes, Nature is not neceffitated to have recourſe to this 
extraordinary way of peopling and furniſhing the World , and therefore 
it cannot be expected but after lome vaſt devaſtation, that may endanger 
at leaſt the extinguiſhing of the ſpecies of things. 

To theſe things I ſay firft in general, That if Men. ſhall upon fuch a 
Method of Arguing go about to eſtabliſh a Suppofition, that neither they 
nor any elſe have ever known or experimented, and make a Concluſion 
of a thing as natural, upon ſuch Suppolttions as never any Man knew 
or heard, to produce ſuch effets, Men may aflume any thing to be napural, 
which yet hath not footſteps in Nature bearing any analogy to ir. .' But to 
the particulars : "4! bans 

Asto the firſt, it is unreaſonable tomake ſuch a Suppofntion , for: ſince 
it is not poffible for any Man to know whether there be any ſuch Influence 
of the Heavens to cffte& ſuch productions, unlefs by _—— _ 

er- 


and 
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Oblervations of ſome Men, or {ome other way the notice thereof were 
given to Mankind, it being a Matter of Fa&, that can no other way be 
known but by Experience or Revelation ; and ſince the bare beholding 
of thoſe Heavenly Bodies, being of that diſtance, can never without 
Obſervation of Events give us any natural eſtimate of their Effe&s, 
what they are, or may be, and-fince it muſt needs'be granted, that 
ſuch imagined Conjuntions , as may be effe@ual for ſuch produtionis 
are at vaſt unknown diſtances, and ſuch as no Ape before hath , or indeed 
can leave us any Memorial of, ir muſt needs be a vain and precarious 
aſſumption, to attribute any natural Eficavy ro any Conjundion whas- 
ſoever for ſuch a produftion, The Ancient and Divine Hiſtorian Moſes 
gives us indeed an account of the Origination of Man, and all other 
Animals, but not upon any natural cauſation or activity of the Heavens 
or Heavenly Bodies ; but as he gives us the Hiftory of the Things , ſo he 
gives us the true Reſolution of the Cauſe, nota natural but a ſupernatural 
Cauſe, namely, the Intention and Volition of the Great and Wiſe God ; 
and to exclude any imagination of a natural or neceſſary Cauſe of theſe 
produdtions*, doth not only tell us in expreſs terms, that the produdtion 
of them was by the Energy of the Divine Fiat, but allo that the pro- 
duction even of Vegetables themſelves , that ſeem to have the greateſt 
dependance upon Celeſtial Influences, was antecedent to the Conſtiturion 
of thoſe Heavenly Bodies. 1. As the Suppoſition of ſuch a Natural 
Cauſality in the Heavens is meerly precarious, fo it ſeems even to our 
Senſe apparently falſe, for we ſee every year , without any other than an 
ordinary Conjundction by the Acceſs of the Sun, InſeQs and Plants, Ponte 
naſcentia, do ariſe; and we know , that ordinarily in the compals or 
revolution of 800 or 1000 years, very great and conſiderable mutations 
happen in the Poſition and Conjundtion of the Heavenly Bodies, and we 
know , that within the compals of Authentick Hiſtory theſe Revolutions 
have happened above thrice, and ſince the lateſt Epocha of the Worlds 
Inception above five times, yet none of theſe great Revolutions have 
for any thing we ever knew. or heard produced any one Horle, or Lion, 
or Wolf , much leſs any one Man, as a Terrigena. And therefore Expe- 
rience (the beſt means to ſettle ſuch an Hypotheſis) doth not only not war- 
rant it, but isevidently contrary to it, anddenies it. 

2. As to the ſecond, the Moſaica! Hiſtory gives us an account of an 
Univerſal Deluge, about 4000 years lince , which lay long upon the whole 
Earth; and the Grecian Hiſtory =_ us an account of two very great 
Floods, namely, the Ogygian and the Dexcalian Floods ; and every Year 
gives us an account of the Inundation of Nilw in Egypt , a moſt fruitful 
Continent, and near the Sun , whereby the Soil is made admirably fruit- 
ful, and there is ſcarceany Age bur ſome great portions of Land are laid 
dry , by thereceſs of fome parts of the Ocean , which had lain covered 
for many thouſands of years before with the ſea. And as the univerſal 
Deluge was as great a preparation of the whole Earth, fo theſe particulat 
Inungations and Recellcs of the Sea left particular Spots of Land as well 
prepared for ſuch produtions as can well be imagined; and yet in no 
Age have weany Inſtance of any ſuch production, abating the Story of 
the Zeyptian Mice which concrete after the receſs of Nilwe , which yet of 
moſt hands are agreed to be Inſets, and forte neſcentia ex putredine, In- 

deed 
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deed Beregardus tells us, ubt ſupre, out of Camerarius , that about Cayre, 
after the reflux of Nilus there are often ſeen divers Limbs or Parts of 
Meas Bodies, whether this be true or no, or if true, whether they are 
not only relicks of ſome Bodies (wept away by the Inundations of Nrlus 
out of their Graves or Sepultures, and torn alunder by the furious Ca- 
taracts of N:lws , is not clearly evident: But be they what they will, or 
whether the L»ſus nature, yet they make nothing to this matter , unleſs 
Camerarius or lome other had (cen thoſe arvulſa membra come together, 
and configured into an humane Shape, and animated with a humane Life, 
which neither he nor any other have yet affirmed or pretended, 

3. As to the Third, I fay, 1. If by Nature they intend the great and 
glorious God, that molt wiſe, intelligent , powerful Being , they do 
indeed in effect affirm what I have deſigned to prove, but do not make 
good their Suppolition of ſuch a Natural Caule as they declare in their 
Hypotheſis , wherein they mean only that natural connexion and ſeries of 
Cauſes whereby Natural Effects are naturally produced. And if they 
intend by Nature that unintelligent ſerzes or order of Natural Cauſes, 
or the blind and determinate Caule of Natural Productions, How comes 
that Nature to know whea and where this neceſſity of Spontaneous Pro- 
ductions duth happen, or in what proportion , meaſure, limits or place 
it is neceſſary to be done Such a proviſional care requires a knowing 
and perfeRly intelligent Being , that operates ex cognitione, intentione , & 
voluntate ; which is not to be affirmed of Agents purely natural , who 
do therefore a& according to a Law of neceflity and determination , ox 
ex conſilio & cegnitione, 2. It is plain, that Inſet and Vegetables ſponta- 
neouſly produced,are produced every Year,and their production is as natural 
as the accels of the Sun and the conſtitution of the Earth : Theſe are 
procured every Year, whether there be any need of them or not, and 

ſfibly ſometimes in greater numbers than 15 convenient for this inferior 
World. And although it be true, that the Divine Power doth intend, 
or remit , or manage thele Produaions ſecandzm regimen & conſfuliun vo- 
luntatis, yet it is moſt evident thele ProduRtions are ordinary, animal, 
and natural , without choice or deſign in inanimate Nature: lt therefore 
theſe Productions be natural and periodical every Year, why ſhould there 
not be as well productions of Men or perfe& Brutes, if it were Jug 
natural, as well as Frogs and Flies, ſince the former may be of more 
uſe, eſpecially in many deſolate places, than always the latter « How 
many great and valt Ifſands and Continents are there, eſpecially in Ar- 
menta , which have no conſiderable number of Inhabitants, if any at all 
to people them? In Ireland there are great {tore of Wolves, and (o 
there were anciently in Eng/and, till they were deſtroyed by the Induſtry 
of the Inhabitants : in relax their increaſe is by propagation , without 
any new production ; in Engiazd they cannot increaſe by propagation, 
becauſe here are none: How comes it to pals that Nature doth not pro- 
duce new Wolves in Enzland, as well as Frogs, Adders, Hornets and 
Waſps * If it be ſaid, that Nature neglects it becauſe they are noxious ; 
as this is to make Nature an intelligent Agent, ſo it anſwers not the 
difficulty : For why doth ſhe then not deſtroy the Specres in Ireland upon 
the ſame account? But this is but a vanity: Nature as well intends the 
exiſtence of a Wolt as of a Sheep, where the means of its production ; 

cquai, 
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equal , though Mankind prefer the latter, as more uleful to him. It any 
thing thereture of this deliberative nature be to be found in the voluntary 
and intentional Regiments of things of this kind, it 1s to be attributed 
to the great and lupreme Rector of the World , who doth work ac- 
curding io Counſel, Wildom, and Will, 

Up. n the whole matter therefore I conclude, That as well by the 
reaiun of the thing, and upon true natural congruity, as allo de fatto 
and upon experimental Obſervations, Mankind, no nor the perte& 
Animals are nut produced, nor producible by any meer natural Caule, as 
at this day, or in any Age or Time fince their firſt Creation, otherwile 
than by a natural production, which is the Truth aſſerted by the Great 
Verulam , ia his g*> Century, in fine. 

As tor the Heathen Opinion , which was, That upon great Mutations 
of the World perfe& Creatures were firſt ingendred of Concretion, as 
well as Frogs, Worms and Flies, and luch like, we know it to be vain, 
but if any tuch thing ſhould be admitted ( diſcourſing according to Senle) 
it canuot be, except you admit a Chaos firſt, and a commixture of Heaven 
and Earth : for the Frame of the World ence in order , cannot effect it 

by any Excels or Calualty. 

And as thus neither Caſualty nor bare Nature cannot originate Man- 
kind or any perfe& Animal ex putr:, ſo much leſs can Art, The Chymiſts 
tell us, that by re-union of ſeparate Principles of Vegetables they will in 
a Glals revive a Vegetable of the ſame pectes at leaſt in figare and effigies , 
this hath been pretended, but I could never hear any Man ſpeak it thac 
ſaw it done. 

But never was any ſo mad, except Parace!ſus , that could ever pretend to 
make up a Senſible Being, much leſs the Humane Nature : Paracelſus vainly 
and fal{ly pretended to the railing of an Homwnculus , but yet not without 
the help of thole Naturales geniture utrinſque ſexus; wherein notwith- 
ſtanding he lyed, as he did in many things elle, which he never could effe& 
notwithſtanding his vain boaſting of his Skill, 

Upon the whole Matter therefore I conclude, That the Origination of 
Mankind, or of the inferior perfe& Animals, neither was nor could be 
the Effect of Humane Art or Skill, as Paracelſus ; nor of Chance or Ca- 
ſualry, as Epremrns ; nor of Nature, as Cardanus, Ceſalpinus, and lome other 
Recreants 1n Religion and Philolophy : But it was the free, powerful, and 
wondertul Work of the God of Nature, who made all things by his 
Power and. Wiſdom, and having made them, lodged in them and for 
them that pre-ordained Law of their Creation and Exiſtence, which we 
commonly call Nature: That Nature indeed is the Law or Rule inſti- 
tured and implanted by the wile and mg God in things when made; 
but in the firſt Effection of Mankind God Almighty, not Nature, was 
the Author. "As in my Watch, the Law and Rule of its Motion is rhe 
Conſtitution and Poſition of its Parts by the Hand and Mind of the 
Skiltul Artiſt ; bur the Author or Etficient of my Watch is the Artilt 
himſclt, and not that Motion that is as it were the Law or Rule of the 
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Concerning the laſt Opinion , attributing the Origination of Mankind to 
the immediate Power and Will of Almighty God. 


I. I have removed the —_— of an Eternal Exiſtence of the 

Humane Speczes , as altogether incredible, and indeed impoſlible, 

2. I have eſtabliſhed conlequently this Truth, That the Species 
bumana had a beginning ; and this I have done principally upon natural 
Evidence of the incompoſſibility of an Eternal Exiſtence of ſucceſſive 
Generations, 3. I have conlidered thoſe Evidences of Fact , or Moral 
Evidences of the Inception of Mankind , and removed ſuch as ſeera more 
fallible and leſs concludent , and ſubjoined ſuch as ſeem to be of greater 
weight. 4. Among thele of the latter ſort, I have conſidered the general 
Tradition thereof, both of the unlearned and learned part of Mankind, 
wherein among others I have conſidered the Opinion of thoſe Famous 
Sedts of Philoſophers, the Platoniſts, Epicureans, Peripateticks, and Stoicks. 
5. ThoughlT have made ule of rheir common Suffrage, in order to the 
Proof of the Origination of Mankind, yet I have not allowed all their 
{everal Notions, or Hypotheſes, touching the Method or Manner of their 
admitted Origination of the Humane Nature. And therefore, 6. I ha- 
ving thus eſtabliſhed the Theſss in general , I have deſcended to the Exa- 
mination of the particular Hypotheſes, taken up by various Philoſophers , 
touching the {ame Origination: And thole I have diſtributed into theſe 
three Ranks; 1. Thoſe that ſuppoſe an accidental or caſual Produftion 
of Mankind , which was principally the Opinion of the Epicwreans: This 
Opinion I have examined, and rejected as vain. 2. Thoſe that ſuppole 
this Production to be Natural, or by the bare Concurrence of Natural 
Cauſes, as «Avicen, Cardan, and ſome others, which I have likewiſe 
examined, and rejected as utterly inevident and falſe. 3. There remains 
therefore the third Opinion, that attributes the Origination of Mankind to 
the immediate Pow er and Bercplacitum of the Supreme Intellectual Being, 
namely, Almighty God;z and this was the Opinion of divers of the 
platoniſts and Stotces, 

This Opinion is in the general true, and agreeth not only with the 
Divine Doctrine of Avoſes, but with the exacteſt Mealure and Rule of 
Reaſon, and the Light of Nature it ſelf, and as it is utterly impoſſible, 
that Mankind ſhould be without a beginning, ſo it is utterly inconceptible, 
that he (hould have any other Original but this, | 

But although this general Suppoſition be thus conſorant to Truth 
and the Light of Realun, yet (ince the Manner of this Origination of 


Mankind by the Power of God depends meerly upon His own Bene- 
Pp placilum, 


J foregoing Section and Chapters I have performed theſe things : 
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placitum, which might put forth and cxert this Act of His Power, Wildom, 
and Goodnels, in the production of Mankind according to His good 
Pleaſure, and the Arbitrimm of His own Will. And fince Mankind, 
having their Exiſtence after this production , could never by iis own Senſe 
perceive or underftand perfectly the Manner of his own production, and 
conſequently the particular Method or Manner thereot could neither be 
attained by Humane Experience nor Ratiocination ; we mult neceſſarily 
either be utterly ignorant of the Manner and Order of the Divine Proce- 
dure in the Origination of Mankind , or we mult know it only by Divine, 
or at at leaſt Angelical Revelation, and not otherwile. ' So that though 
the general Theſs of the Origination of Mankind by Almighty God , be 
a Concluſion deducible by Reaſon, partly by the remotion of all other 
means as incompatible and inſufficient for ſuch a production, and partly 
by the obſervation of the Events and Effects in Nature, yet that this 
production of Mankind was in this or that particular manner, is a Truth 
diſtin&ly cognoſcible only by Revelation. 

And hence it cameto pals, that thole great Searchers into Truth among 
the Heathens , being either not acquainted with the Hiltory of Aoſes , 
or not acquainted with the Divine Authority by which it was written, 
either delivered their Theſts generally , that Almighty God produced Man- 
kind by His Power and Will, not explicating the particular manner 
thereot ; or if they attempted a particular Explication of the manner, 
they ran out into very uncertain, various, and contradiftory Explications 
thereof, which muſt neceſſarily be the conſequence of ſuch particular 
determinations, where Man hath not ſufficient light ro guide and direct 
him. Zexo Citicws,the Founder and Prince of the Sect of the Storcks,a wiſe and 
a good Man, contented himſelf with this general Afertion touching this 
matter, 4s it is delivered us by Cenſorinus, in Die natali, cap. 4. Zenon 
Citicus Stoice ſette conditor , principium humano generi ex novo mundi conſti- 
tntums putavit , primoſque homines ex ſolo adminiculo Divint tans , id eſt, Dei 
providentia , genitos, Plato, as far as we can colle&t his Opinion out of 
his Tims, attributes the Origination of Mankind to the immcdiate 
Cauſality of an Intelligent Nature: But going further into particulars, 
falls into conjeures, attributing the Effection of the Soul unto the Great 
God , but the Fabrication of the Body to the D/zex Deo, or Angels, it 
ſeems according to the Tradition of the Egyptians, And this hath been 
ordinarily the unhappineſs of Mankind , without the light and guidance 
of Divine Revelation, thatif they have at any time happened upon tome 
ſound and ſubſtantial Truth , they commonly fix unto it Explications and 
Additions of their own , which many times, by their inevidence, abſur- 
dity, or incongruity , draw in queſtion the Truth it ſelf to which they 
are appendicated : Therefore to ſettle, and fix, and quiet the Minds of 
Men touching their own firſt Origination, and the Origination of this 
World, it hath pleaſed the Divine Wiſdom and Goodnels by the Hand of 
Moſes to reveal unto Mankind , not only that the World and Mankind had 
their Original, and that they had their Original from Almighty God, 
as its Efficient both of the Matter and Form thereof, but allo he hath 
therein declared the Serzes, Order , and Method of the production of all 
Things. 

It is true, the two former, namely, That the World had an Inception, 

aud 
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and had an Inception from God, is a Truth that by the diligent Improve- 

ment of natural Light and Reaſon is attainable; but the Manner and 

Order of this Effection is, as before is (aid, dilcoverable only by Divine 

Revelation : But yet though the Manner thereof 1s not diſcernable barely 

by the light of Nature or Reaſon, without the help of Divine Revelation , 

yet that Method and Manner once revealed, as it ſtands (o revealed to us 

by Moſes,carries a very great congruity to Reaſon , which though it cannot ; 
at firlt diſcover the Method or Order, yet it cannot choole bur (uffragate 

to the realonablenels and convenience thereof, being fo diſcovered, 

I ſhall cherefore in what follows do thele things, 1. I ſhall give an 
Account of that Method of the Formation of all things, and particu- 
larly of Mankind, as it is rendred to us by Moſes, 2. I ſhall ſhew the 
realonableneis and congruity of the Scheme of AXoſes touching the Effe- 
&ion of Mankind , both in the general and particular notion thereof, 
and the prelation that it juſtly hath above all other the Hypotheſes of other 
Men. 3. I ſhall deduce from the whole certain evident and neceſſary 
Conclulions, againſt choſe that deny the Exiſtence and Providence of 
Almighty God. 4. I ſhall alſo deduce ſome Concluſions evincing the 
Realonableneis of an intended End for Mankind , or the Deſign of Al- 
mighty God in his Creation, and what may be reaſonably concluded 
rouching the lame. 


CAF. 


The Moſaical Hiitory touching the prodution of the World and of 
Mankind , and the Congruity and Reaſonableneſs of the Moſtical 
Hypothelis. 


N that ſhort yet admirable Hiſtory of the Creation delivered by Moſes 

I in the firſt Chapter of Geneſis, he gives us an exact Account of the 

Origination both of Mankind and of the whole World, and therein and 

J thereby he rclolves all the Doubts and Difhculties which troubled the 

þ Heads of the wile and learned Heathen touching the ſame, and relolves 

T andextricates all thoſe inconveniences and perplexities under which the 
various Hypotheſes of the Heathen World infinitely laboured. 

1. He relolves us, That the World in that Conſtitution as now it is, 

was not Eternal, no not that part to which the Ancients attributed 

| Eternity moſt, namely,the Heavens, whereby all the Foundations of Ari- 

#otle, Ocellus Lucayns, and others touching the lame, and all their ſubtilries 

and ſtruglings to ſupport that Eternity, and to deliver themſelves from 

thoſe inconveniences that attended that Suppoſlition are in a tew words 
rendred vain and frivolous, | 

2. Hereſolves us, That as the World in its preſent form and ſtructure 

was not eternal , (o neither was the matter thereof eternal ; which trou- 

bled Plato fo much, who though he ſuppoſed an inception of the for- 

mation of things into their prelent order , yet could not digeſt an origt- 


nation of Matter. 
Pp 2 3. He 
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3. He gives us an account ,, That Time or lucceſſive Duration was 
nv eternal , but had a beginning, and that Motion, whole Mealure 
Time was, had a beginning, betore which it was not, becauſe no Mobile 
was more ancient than the beginning of Time. 

4. He gives us ag account of a kind of production that the learned 
Phiiolophers knew not, a production ex nth:to, by Creation, by the Al- 
mighty God , which breaks and tears in. pieces all thole petite Axioms 
and luperſtructions thereupon, which they had been long time in weaving, 
and by which they formed much of their Philoſophical Speculation : 
As the nece{liiy of eternal Matter, becauſe nothing 1s made of nothing ; 
the neceffity ot cternal Murion , becauie every Motion muſt have ſome 
Morwn anteccding the nature of poſſibilities; which, and many more 
being detumed from Generation as it ſtood in the ferled courle of Nature, 
and fitted and approvriated to it, are no way applicable to the firſt Ori- 
gination and Production of Being by Creation. 

5. He gives us the true E:ihicient of Being, and the manner of his 
Operation, namely, Almighty God, a moſt wile, intelligent , and free 
Ethcicat; and one that in the firlt production of things did not work 
per modum nature, or neceſſarily, or as a natural or neceſſary Caule, as 
the Sun producerh Light , but per modum intentionis, volitions, & elettions ; 
for he was before he created his Creation of the World , was in the be- 
ginning , namely of Time, and created Nature; but he was before that 
beginning , namely, without all beginning. But ro purlue a little more 
diinaly the order of the Creation of things poſitively, and got barely 
negatively, the Azocſaical Hiſtory touching the Creation ſeems to be as 
followerh. 

1. That in the beginning , the firſt 4pex of Time which began with 
the Being of Matter, Almighty God created in one indivifible moment 
the firlt and common Matter of all this Mnnas aſpectabilis, the Heaven 
and Earth. Yer|. 1, 

2. That in that firſt Creation, and for ſome continuance of time or 
duration atier this cemmon Matter of all things lay indiftin& and con- 
tuled rogerher , without any order or diſtinction, expreſſed by thoſe 
words, G2». 1.2. And the earth was without form and void, and darkneſs 
was upon the face of the deep: And in this common Mals and Chaos were 
contained the conſtituent Matter of the Celeſtial and Elementary World, 


W hich {alves the Diſpute touching the diſparity of the Matter of the 
Heavenly-and Elementary Worid , which appears here to be the 
lame in kind, 


- 3- That this common Matter had thele deficiencies in it , in and for 
{ome time after its production, 
I. It was without Form and Order : 
2. It was without Light: 
3. It was withour Activity, Life , or Motion: and 
4. All that Superticies which it had, bore the greateſt analogy to 
darn , though 1n thar vaſt Abyls there was a confuſed mixture of other 
Iarter. 
4- That the Spirit of God moved upon the face of this great Abyſs, 
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[ incabavit ſuper abyſfe faciem : } What this Spirit of God was, whether 
the eflenarial-Spirit, the Third Perſon in the Holy Trinity, or whether it 
were a created Spirit, theSpirit of Nature, or as fume will have it, the 
Anima munai , created by God to digeſt, inſpire, and communicate an 
active nature to this confuled Moles, as ſome earneſtly contend , or whe- 
ther this Spirit of God were any other than the emanation of his Power, 
I ihall nor derermin : Bur whatever it was, this Motion of the Spirit 
upon the face of this Abyis had thele great Intentions and Effects upon 


\ this confuled Holes: 1. It derived into it motive Powers or Energies, 


whereby the parts of it were agitated or moved, or at leaſt rendred more 
obſequious ro the agitation and motion of that active nature which was 
afterward created, namely, Light or Fire, 2, Ir did gradually digeft 
and ſeparate its parts, whereby they became more —_— of dilpolition 


' and order, according to their (everal defigned and deſtined places, poſi- 


tions, and ules. 3. Irdid transfule into this ſtupid,dead,and unattive Moles 
certain ativity and vital influence, whereby it did in general affeR 
that which Ar:/otle calls the common Lite of Bodies , namely, Motion; 
and the icveral parts thereof were umpregnated with ſeveral kinds of 
vital influence, varied and diverſihed according to their ſeveral parts and 
uſes : As the gentle heat of the Hen ſeems to communicate a vital in- 
fluence to the Egg, only with this difference, that the heat of the Hen 
ſeems to excite a pre-exiſting vital principle in the Egg , rather than to 
give it : But the incubation of this Spirit of God did not ſo much excite, 
aS give 2 new vital power to the (everal parts of the Chaos ; as the viral 
Soul in Nature communicates vitality and activity to the Seminal Par- 
ticles: And this gives us an account how Activity and active Forms, 
Powers or Qualities were derived into Matter, namely, not from Matter 
it ſelf, or ſuch which is meerly unactive and paſſive, bur from another 
Principle , namely, the vigorous influx of this Spirit that moved upon 
the face of the Water. Whereby it 1s apparent that the Y#, Vigor, 
Activity or Energy that is in Natural Bodies and in the Univerſe, as it 
came from no other Principle than Matter, (o it is an Entity of a di- 
ſtia& nature from Matter or material Subſtance ſimply as ſuch, and indeed 
an Entity of a nobler extra&ion and nature than bare Matter or material 
Subſtance. So thar in this Deſcription hitherto containing the firſt 
Stamina or Rudiments of the Univerle, we have 1. The Efticicart there- 
of, Almighty God : 2. The manner of his efficiency herein, namely, 
Creation cx non preexiſtentitus : 3. The Matter of the Univerſe rhus by 
Creation produced, the confuſed Moles, containing in it ſelf rhe Matter 
of all things: 4. The diſpoſition, or rather indiſpoſition of this Matter, 
dark, ſtupid, and unactive: 5.., __ formative, digeſting 
Principle that pervaded it, the Spirit of God moving upon the face of 
the Waters. 
——— Totoſque infuſe per arius 


Alens azttat molem, 


The firlt Rudiments of the World being thus laid, and thus prepared 
and influenced by the powertul Energy and Incubation of this Spirit of 
God; this divinely inſpired Hiltorian gives us 1n the next place the next 


ſucceeding order of Almighty God , producing and effetually raifing 
our 
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ut of this Matter the greater Integrals of the Univerle, namely, the 
Etherial and Elementary Nature, Yer/. 3,4, 5,6, 7,8, 9, 10. 

As in the order of Reaſon, it was but fit and convenient that the pro- 
duction and influencing of the Matter ſhould precede the diviſion, and 
diſtribution, and orderly diſpoſing thereof, 1o it was equally reaſonable 
and convenient, that the greater and more extenhiye parts thereof ſhould 
be tirſt laid out and dilpolcd into their leveral ſtations and orders, before 
the imaller and lelſer portions of Nature ſhould be either produced or 
ſetled, and that the ſimple parts of this great Chaos ſhould be firlt ex- 
tracted , before the mixed and compounded Exiſtences ſhould be letled. 
For as the Chaos and common Lump of Matter was as it were the firſt 
Matter of all things, lo the more {imple and uncompounded parts 
thereof, the Etherial and Elementary Natures were as it were the Afa- 
teria ſecunda , or proxima of the enſuing Productions, and in conformity 
to this firſt Divine Ordination of thiugs, the inſtituted nature of Cor- 
poreal Beings, he did oblerve the {ame method or order ſtill in the 
Generation of things. Wherein we may oblerve, that the greater and 
more comprehenſive Rudiments and S#amz724 are laid, and in ſome good 
meaſure formed , before the lefler and derivative parts are formed and 
compleated, as we ſhall have occaſion to oblerve when we come to con- 
{ider the proceſſus generations of Man and Brutes. 

And now to come to thole greater Productions, which are principall 
theſe, the Light, the eArher, the Air, the Water, the Earth. Firl 
theretore touching the Light, Yerſ. 3. And God ſaid, let there be light, 
and there was light; and God divided the light from the darknefſ, and the 
light he called day, and the darkneſs he called night : and the evening and 
the morning were the firſt day. | 

Herein 1t might be fit to examin, 1. What this Light was: 2. How 
it was produced: 3. How it was diſpoſed or ordered : 4. In what order 
and character of time it was {o produced and ordered, 

Touching thele briefly, and firſt rouching the nature of this Light, 
We may obſerve in Fire two great operations or effects, firſt, Heat, 
ſecondly, Light : Ir ſhould ſeem that aive Element, as it is commonly 
called, or rather, thar powertul, vigorous Entity, or Y# t2nea lucida (5 
calefativa was produced by the Incubation of the Spirit of God upon 
the face of the Abyls, and diffaled through the confuled Particles of 
the Materia Chaetici; and that it was the great Inſtrument which that 
Spirit did both communicate and ule for the preparation, digeſtion, and 
agitation of that Matter: but this fiery nature being mingled and dil- 
perſed through the Matter , though it had one of its uleful.cftects, namely, 
Heat, yet it neither had nor could have Light, at leaſt till it were 1n 
ſome meaſure dilintangled and ſevered trom the Moles of groſs Mater, 
with which it was contounded and mingled; and till the lucid and 
flammeous particles, or rather Yi nea & lucida were lodged in a fit 
Vehicle for irs emiſſion. So that in the work of this day Light was not 
created , but only a conſiderable part thereof ſeparated from the grofler 
Matter, anc. Gilpoled into an apt Vehicle to contain it. 2. And this 
antwers partly the ſecond Inquiry, namely, How it was produced : not, 
as it ſeems, by Creation, bur the powertul F:4# of Almighty God called 
the Light out of Darknels, that is, ſeparated and ſevered the molt lucid 
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fiery nature, and inveſted them with fir Vehicles deſumed out of the 
Meteria Chaotica , whereby great part of that flammeous and lucid fiery 
nature which was created by the Incubation of the Spirit of God, was in 
a great meaſure diſcharged from the band and incumbrance of the grofſer 
| Matter, and rendred uleful for the beauty and ſervice of the Univerls; 

but yet (o, that rhere remained ſtill in the parts of the Adoles a ſufficient 
ſtock of connatural Fire and hery Particles for the heating , agitating, 
and digeſting of their ſeveral parts for their ſeveral uſes and ends. As 
to the Third, it thould ſeem, that 1. This luminous nature was lodged 
in a ſuitable Vehicle to derive its Light and Influence to the exteriour 
Superficies of this Moles Chaotica, 2, That it was put into a circular 
Motion , whereby in the ſpace of a Natural Day it vilited the whole 
Expanſam by ſucceſſive rotation; lo that as by its preſence in any part 
of the Chactical Horizon it made Day, (o by its ablence there-from it 
cauſed Night, as the Sun doth at this day. And this diurnal Rotation 
of this luminous Body was really ſuch, becauſe there could not be other- 
wiſe that which the Text ſuppoſeth, v:z. ſeparation of the Light from 
the Darkneſs, and thereby the diſtribution of Day and Night, to it was 
convenient, for the better digeſtion and preparation of the remaining 
indigelted parts of Nature. For doubtle(s that Light was of a very great 
and penetrating Influence, being as it were the Flos and Elixir of that 
moſt active and powerful Element. 4. The Time and Order wherein this 
production of Light was, 1s ſaid to be the firſt Day : what portion of 
duration the diſorderly Chass had before this firſt production is utterly 
uncertain , becaule not revealed, poſhbly it might be a very long time, 
but the perfeRing of the World 1n its formal order and conftirutum ſeems 
to be in the compals, of fix Natural Days, and the firſt Days Work is 
this of Light. 

And although we muſt finally reſolve the ordering and methodizing 
of all things to the Divinum beneplacitum , whole Wildom and Ways are 
un(carchable and paſt finding out, farther than he is pleaſed to reveal 
them, yet it ſhould ſeem to be very conſonant to the reaſon of things, 
that this eduction and circulation of the Light ſhould begin and be con- 
tiaued at leaſt for the firſt three Days of the World , without parcellin 
or diſtributing into thoſe Luminaries of the Sun and Stars: For doubtlels 
the colle&ion of this lucid , fiery, ative nature into ſo great a Body as 
probably it was, had even naturally a moſt forcible energy, influence and 
penetration into the [ubjetted Chaos, and ſtrangely prepared it for its 
enſuing offices and ules, Although we muſt ever with all humilir 
acknowledge , that the Great and Omnipotent God needed not the lubſl 
diary Inſtrumentalities of Nature to compleat his Work, but could do 
all things immediately, as he did moſt evidently in many of the pro- 
ductions of Nature; yet if he were pleaſed to ule this order in things, 
we have reaſon to believe, that though he needed it not, yet when we 
' ſee it done, it was certainly fo done with moſt exquiſite Wiſdom and 
Reaſon: He could in the firſt moment have produced the whole World 
compleat in all particulars, bur he choſe not ſoto do, bur did things in a 
ſucceſſive order of {ix Days, and in ſuch a Method as was moſt agreeable to 
his good pleaſure and infinite Wiidom, What became of this Fiery Lumi- 
nous Nature and Body, we ſhall ſee in the fourth Days Work, 
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2. The Second great Integral icems to be that great and vaſt Body, 
conſiſting of the Air and eArher, called the Firmament , YVerſ. 6. And 
God ſud, Let there be a firmament in the midſt of the water, and God made 
the firmament , and arviaed the waters which are above the firmament from 
the waters that are under the firmament , and it was ſo; and God called the 
firmament heaven: and the evening and the morning were the ſecond day, 


This word that is tranſlated in our Ez2/7þ [Firmament] is rendred by 
Linguiſts underſtanding the propriety of the word , to be Expanſum or 
Expanſio; and much controverlic hath been, what is meant by the Waters 
above the Heavens, ſome ſuppoling a real exiſtence of Waters above the 
Starry Heavens, to cool the heat contracted by them or their rapid mo- 
tion; others conjc&uring it to be the Clouds, which are above the 
middle region of the Air: both improbable enough, the former a meer 
imagination, the latter little more, for, at this time, it 1s apparent there 
were no Clouds, neither had it rained upon the Earth. Gez. 2.6. 

It ſeems therefore that this Expanſwm , rendred here Firmament , is 
nothing elſe but that limit or boundary between the more retined, liquid 
nature which we uſually call Air and <#ther, and the groffer or fluid 
Element properly called Water. So the Firmament was nothing elſe but 
that Expaxſum ot Air and ether that are contiguous to the Superficies of 
the Water. The Reaſons that induce me fo to think ( which allo expli- 
cate the Notion of the Suppoſition ) are thele: | 

1. Becauſe frequently both in the Language of rhe: Holy Scripture, 
and of divers of the ancient Heathen Authors, the whole D:aphanum of the 
Air and eAther is in one common appellation called Heaven, which is the 
denomination here given to this Expanſum, ( God called the Firmament 
or Expayſwm , Heaven: ) thus we have frequent mention of the Fowls of 
the Heavens, the Clouds of Heaven, which yet are ſituated in that 
part of Heaven, which is the Aiery Region. And again here, Yerſ. 14, 
the Sun and Moon are ſaid to be great Lights placed in the Firmamenr 
of the Heaven , which are yet placed in a Region of the ether, though 
above the Atmoſphere and the region of the common Air, yet are tar 
below that liquid region of the #ther wherein the Stars move: and 
Verſ. 20, the Fowls habitation 1s ſaid to be in the open Firmament of 
Heaven, which yer fly no higher than the lower region of the Air. $0 
that the Heaven, nx the Expanſum here called the Heaven, ſeems to 
be that great Expanſim of the Diaphanum including the more ſublime 
and pure part thercof called the - ther ; and the groſler and lower part 
thereof called the Air, and the Waters above the Firmament were that 
retined, rarified, liquid Matter, which was <ther and Air, and the 
Wy Watcrs below the Firmament were thole groſs and fluid parts of 
Nature Called ordinarily Water. 4 

2. Becaulc it appears, Yerſ.9. that the Waters which were gathered to- 
gether in the Conſtitution of the Air, were the Waters under the Heavens, 
Waters that were next contiguous to that common Expaxſum conliſting 
of Air and -£ther called Heaven, rhere was nothing interpoſed between 
that fluid Water which conſtituted the Sea, and that common Expanſum 
called Heaven , conliſting of Air and ther, 

3. It ſeems that the great Moles Chaorica was in its appearance and 
external conſiſtency of a wateriſh nature; for it is ſaid that the Spirit of 
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God moved upon the face of rhe Waters , which though it-contained the 
confuſed Mals of all things, as well thoſe that grew into.a more ſolid 
conſiſtence, as the more reformed or ſubtil Matter, yet inits firſt defor- 
med exhibition of its appearance it had the ſhape of Water, and therefore 
Plutarch, de placitis Philoſophorum, 1b, 1, cap. 3: tells us, that Thales Mileſins 
held that Water was the common Principle of all things ; which Po- 
ſition he learned partly by the Analogy that he found' therewith' in 
things exiſting , whole firft Rudiments and laſt Reſolution ſeems to be 
a watry or fluid ſubſtance, and partly by Tradition from the Eeypizavy, 
or rather from the Hebrews, whole firlt habitation was in that Country. 
And the manner of the reſolution of this Aqueous appearance into 
ther and Air ſeems to be this: This great aqueous Chaotical Mals 
contained in it Particles of various natures, fome more feculent and gtoſs, 
as the Earthy Particles, which floated up and down in it till they -were 
driven down by the Fire and Heat, or otherwiſe by foine: diſpoſition uw 
or agitation of that Incubation of. the Spirit of God, were diſpoſed and 
ſublided in the middle of this Aqueous ſubſtance, which became in tire 
the Aoles terreftris : Other parts leſs feculent than theſe reſided in a 
Region or Circle next to that groſler and more feculent Sediment, bur 
by virtue of the Divine Diſpolal the Incubation of the Spirit and the 
Energy and Efficacy of that great circulating Fiery Nature , which was 
maintained in a continued rotation about rhe .Maſſs Cheotics, calletl 
Light, and that internal, hot , and fiery Nature that ſtill reſided within 
the Body of the Haſs Chavtica , the more ſubtil and 'pure particles of 
this Watriſh Matter were feparated , divided, arid exhaled from it ,-and 
conſtituted that Conliſtency that is called the Air and e4&ther, here called 
Heaven. ts Ou | 
And this diaphanous Body of the Air and «£ther thus extracted from 
the Water varied in degrees of wan or Rarity, according to the de- 
grecs of its elevation; the more high and elevated parts being more 
ure, according to the degrees of their aſcent, and the lower more fecu- 
ent and thick, and filled with more groſs Exhalations and Vapours 
ariſing from the contiguouſly ſubje&ted parts, and therefore it is faid, 
Gen, 2.6, There went up 4 ney from the earth, and watered the face of the 
round, | Fe arort'! 5 ? 
And I am farther induced to think , that thoſe Waters above the Fir- 
mament or Expenſum were no other than this Ether and Air raiſed and 
ſeparated from the Maſſa Chaotice, upon theſe. Reaſons, 1. Becauſe there 
ſeems to be a great congruity between the Water and the Air, in their 
quality of liquidity or moiſture. 2. Becauſe there ſees to be a more 
connatural Tranſmutation of either into other ; the Air, and for ought I 
know,the -£rher,which is but a purer ſublimated CO — ealily 
re-aſſuming the nature of Water, and the Water by heat and frarefaQtion 
calily aſſuming the nature of Air, and by the continuance and conſtancy of 
that heat containing it (elf in that confiftency. And from heace it 1s that 
the Waters were the common: material Principle of both the Fiſhes and 
Fowls, And if we may conjeQure, that great Inundation, Gez. 7. . 
was not by a new Creation of Water, but by the wonderful and powerful 
Condenſation of the Region of the Aitz which ſeems to be that "_y 


of the Windows of Heaven , whereby \great portions of the Aerial an 
Q q Etheria! 
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Etherial Matter diſcovered themſelves to be Water, 3. Becauſe we have 
no other part of Holy Aliftory that gives us an account of the production 
of that vaſt Continent of. the Air and «#her out of the Chaotick Maſs 
but this place. And here we muſt obſerve once for all, That there was 
no Creation. of Matter after the Beginning, it was all created in that 
moment of Beginning. 2. That from that Creation till the firſt Day, 


wherein Light was produced, there was that contigued preparation, 


impregnation, diſpoſition, and agitation of Matter by the Spirit of God, 
3- That all the Productions of the Six Days (except the Creation of the 
Soul of Man, and Angels) were not by any new Creation , but by (epa- 
ration of the parts of that pre-exiſting Matter , formation of them, and 
cotripoſition and effeftion of Beitigs out of the firſt created , diſpoled, 
and ordered Matter, by the Power of Almighty God , and the influencing 
them with thoſe ative Principles which we uſually call Forms , Enerpies, 
and A@tive Qualitzxs. q 

3. The Third great Integral of this lower World, eſpecially in the 
Work of the third day, was the dividing of the Earth and Waters, Yerſ.g. 
And God ſaid, Let the waters under the braven be gathered _ , and 
let the dry laytl uppear, and it was ſo; and God called the dry land earth, and 
the gathering topether of the waters he called ſeas. | 

an peo | | 

The Divine Hiſtorian herein brings us to the Formation of this lower 
Globe of Water and Earth, and the diſtinftion thereof. 

This portion of the lower World ſeems to be the whole refidue of the 
viſible Chaotical Maſs , which by the former ReQification was reduced 
to a ſmall portion, like the Caps? worenume after Diſtillation, for out of 
it had been before drawn thoſe two _ and large portions of Matter, 
namely, the Fiery, and Flammeous, and Lucid Nature imbodied in a 
Vehicle ſufficient to contain and receive it in the Work of the firſt day, 
and ſecondly, the Expanſwm, the vaſt Body of the Air and #thrr in the 
Work of the ſecond Day. 

So that this Elementary portion of Earth and Water feems to be as 
it were the ſediment and relique of the Mafſ« Chaotice, 

And thoſe other two vaſt Extrattions being drawn from it, it ſeems 
this lower Region of Nature conſiſting of an aggregation of Water and 
Earth by the Divine Dilſpolition of things, either immediately, or partly 
by the inftrumentality either of the ambient Fire, or by the implanted 
rendency of the grofſer Particles to one common Ceater of this reſidue 
of a Chaotrick Maſs , the Terreſtrial parts ſubſided into the middle 
of the Warer, and though it was in bulk far greater than the Water, 
yet it had there two concomtants with it: 1. The Water by reaſon of 
ts Huidity and penetration mingled it ſelf, as far as it could at leaſt, with 
the ſuperficies of the Terreſtrial Sediment , to ſome confiderable depth 
into it, fo far as it could prerce, until it were excluded by the denſer 
coagulation of'the Earth, 2. The Water did encompals the whole 
Terreſtrial Globe to ſome proportionable depth or thicknefs, though not 
equal to the quantity of the Earth. So that as the circular Scales of a 
Pearl incompals one another , fo'did the ſeveral extaracted great Integrals 
cover one another, 

The firſt extracted Nature was the Light , the Fiery or Luminous Body , 


which muſt needs be uppermoſt, becauſe firſt drawn off from che Chaorick 
Mals. 
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Mais. The ſecond, the «#her and Air drawa off, encompaſſing the re- 
maining part of the Chaorick Mals, The third, the Watry Conſiſteace, left 
in a circular ſubliltence by the ſubſiding of the Ball of Earth into the 
common Ceater of the Univerle. 

And by this means the Earth was not at all conſpicuous, but inyolved 
in an 7velucram of Water; (o that it mult necelfarily be, 1. That hereby 
the: whole Superficies of the Earth was covered with Water, 2. That 
the upper part of it muſt necds be a moiſt muddy ſubſtance, fluid and 
lubricous, like Slime or Mud. 

The appearance therefore of the dry Land was by the excavation of 
certain Sw and Tracts of the Earth, and exaggerating or lifting up 
other parts of the Terreſtrial Matter, and by this means the Water ſub- 
{ided into thoſe Caverns aad Yalleys prepared for its reception : Whether 
this excavation of the Terreſtrial Body , or elevatiog of other 
thereof whereby the Water (ublided, were immediately by the immediate 
Power of God, or whether hedid it by the in{trumentality of the Water, 
working room for it (elf in the more (oft and penetrable part of the Earth, 
and exaggerating and railing Iſlands and Continents in other parts by 
{uch exaggeration , as we ſee is done at this day by the Ocean, producing 
Ilands, and enlarging Continents: Or whether by the inſtrumenrality 
of the Fire, either ſubterraneous or ambient, raiſing up the Earch, or , 
what other immediate way it was done; molt certainly it was done by 
the Will , Direction, and Regiment of the Divine Wildom and Power: 
ſo that it is truly ſaid, Job 38. 10. He brake wp for it its decreed place: 
Prov. 8. 28. He gave the ſea its decree , that the waters ſbould not pafi his 
commanament. 

Hitherto the Divine Hiſtory hath given us an account, 1. Of the MMa- 
teria prims of all Corporeal Beings, the Maſſa Chavtica: 2. The Materis 
proxima or ſecunaa of all other Corporeal Beings being the ſimple Ele- 
ments, and the next Matter of all Mixtions or Compoſition : 3. The 
Natura ivnea ; calctactive, lucid, and penetrating the Elementary Matter : 
4. The Naturs «theres and acres, the Expanſum: 5, The Natura aques, 
or the Water: 6; The Natura terreſtrss, or the Earth. And then he 
proceeds to thoſe mixed or compounded Natures, drawn out of thoſe or 
{ome of thoſe ſimpler Exiſtences, the Furniture of the Earth and Heaven. 

I ſhall therefore now proceed to his Deſcription of the Production of 
Mixt Natures and Vegetables, in part of the third day, Celeſtial Bodies 
in the fourth day; Fiſh and Fowls in the fitth day, Brutes and Maa in 
the (txth day. 

1. Therefore touching the production of Vegetables, Yerſ. 11. 4nd 
God ſaid , Let the earth bring forth graff, the herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit- 
tree yielding fruit after her kind , whoſe ſeed is in it ef upon the earth ; and 
it Was 0, 

== we have the beginning of the Vegetable Nature; and mark, 
whart I ſay concerning this, wall be _ with ſome variation to the 
Brutes and Fiſh, We have three lorts of Vegetables here deſcribed, 
t. Some that ſeem to be of the loweſt rank, and ſuchas we do find often- 
times ſþonte orta, the Grals, 2. Thoſe Herbs that are of a more per- 
fet oature, which as they bear Seed , fo they do not uſually ariſe bur 
by it. 3. Trees bearing Fruit and Seed, being the nobler fort of Trees; 
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bur this includes all kind of Vegetables , as well Trees that bear not Fruir 

or Seed , as thoſe which do. 
In the production of thele Vegetables, theſe things are obſervable : 
I. The Supreme Efficient, the Word of Command of the Divine Will 

was that which was the Supreme produdtive Efficient, | 
2. The ſubordinate Inſtrument [ germinet terra} wherein we have theſe 


two great Truths delivered. 1. That the Earth yielded the Matter of 
Vegetables. 2. That the Earth was now impregnated to be an active 
Inſtrument to this production, and concurred therein , at leaſt inftru- | 
mentally , with the Supreme Efficient , and that Activity that was in the 
Earth did not ariſe meerly from the Matter , for that in the beginning | 
was purely paſſive, but 1. by the Fecundating Principle, the Spirit of 
God moving upon the Face of the Chaotick Matter, 2. by the powerful 
_ .. of the Fiery and Luminous Prigciple, that partly reſided in the 
Earth , partly incompaſſed it , 3. but principally by the Efficacy of the 
Word of the Divine Command , which was no other but the derermi- 
nation of His Efticacious Will. 

3- But though the more ſolid Matter of theſe Vegetable Productions 
was the Earth, yet it was the Earth conjoined with that vigorous Fire, 
which was mingled with that ative Air or «ther that was interſperſed 
in it, and that fruitful Water which remained conjoined with it. 

4. That this Prodution was not by any formed antecedent Seed 
diſperſed in it , but immediately, the Vegetable Individuals were 2ate- 

ent to any Semins that might be productive of it, and according to 
the true Method of Exiſtence of Things in their firſt Origination, the 
Herb and Tree were the Caule, the _ of the Seed, the Seed was 
not the Original of the Herb or Tree , though in the ſecondary produQtion 
by generation the Semen —_— the thing generated, according to the 

er ſettled after the firlt produQtion of things, which doth reaſonably 
ſolve the Diſpute of Piwtarch , Whether the Hen were before the Egg, 
or the Egg before the Hen 2 : 

And as the Suppelition, that the firſt Principle in the Origination, either 
of Vegetables or Senſitives, to be ex preexiſtente ſemine ſeems incongruous A 
and unreaſonable, I mean as to perte&t Vegetables or Animals, 1o it is - 
idle and needleſs: For certainly the ſame Infinite Power, that could form 
a Semen nzivocum , to be the immediate Principle of an Animal or Vege- 
table, in the primordial Origination of them, could with equal facility 
form perfe& Individuals of the ſeveral Species, and endue them with a £ 
proliick power of popagyone of their kinds, by ſeminal Principles | 
deciſed from them, and no lefler Power and Wiſdom was required to 
mold up a ſpecifical operative Semen, than to frame the Individual or 
Species to be produced by it, 

5. The Supreme Power of the Great Efficient of Vegetables, as well 
as Animals, was (een in this, 10 that it determined their Species , which, 
Matter alone , nor any Univerſal Cauſe purely natural , could never have 
done, inreſpect of their univerlal common indeterminate Nature, which 
could never fix nor ſettle in any determinate ſpecifick produdtion, There- 
fore, in that the Individuals of Vegetables, Fiſh , Fruits, and Birds , 
as well as Men, were made after their kinds, it aſcertains us, that this 
Origination of things was by a Wiſe, Free, Intelligent Being , full 
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of Power and Wiſdom, acting ſecundum intentionem elattionems, o wolun- 
tatem. | | | 
6. By virtue of .this Divine Intention, Ordinatian, and Command , 
theſe three things were (ettled touching Vegetable Natures, (which'is alſo 
true concerning Agimals, as to the two latter of them at leaſt) x. The 
Earth was endued with prolifick viral Energy , whereby it was enabled 
with the vigorous affiſtance of the Fiery. Nature included in it, and 
accompanying it, to put out many —_ productions of ſome ordi- 
nary Vegetables, and probably of Inſe&ts, and to exhibit'a ſuccus 
nutritions to fupport all kind of Vegetables and many Animals ia their 
vital exiſtence, 2. The Individuals of Vegetables of all forts, as alfo 
of Animals , Fiſhes , Fowls, Inſefts, and Man, were in a moment of 
time produced . in their full and perfe& complement, laden with their 
Fryir and Seed, without ruining the natural gradual proceſs of Matu- 
ration, which was to enſue io the courſe of future Generations, and this 
could not be done, either by force of any natural fecundity that was then 
in the Earth , or the bare ſtrength of the formed natural accommodation 
of Light or Heat z; for though it be true,: that the natural fecundity and 
heat of ſome Climates, and alſo artificial fecundations of Matter, may 
conduce much to the acceleration of Maturiy , = it 1s not imaginable 
that theſe could be ripened into the full growth aad barden of Fruit in 
the period of a Day, but by virtue of a ſupernatural Efficient and Power, 
namely, the Energy of the Divine Command, [Germinet terre, &e.] 
3- The third admirable Demonſtration: of the Immediateneſs of the 
Divine Power, Wiſdom , and Ordination, is this, That Vegetables, 
as alſo Animals and Mankind , were cadued with a Pewer, Faculty, 
and a certain Law fixed and: radicated in them, to tranſmit their ſpecifical 
Nature to ſucceeding Individuals by _—_— and ſeminal traduction, | 
whereby their Speczes might be prelerved , and this was done by forcs 
of the Divine Inſtitution and Benediction , the Vegetables were produced 
with their various Seminra in them, ready formed for their ſeveral 
ſpecifical productions, in their full and & ſtature, quaſi per ſaltum , 
and endued with a prolifick power of multiplication of their kind, b 
virrueof that Soveraign Inſtitution and Commiſſion [ Be fruitful and 

tiply , and repleniſh the Earth,] Gen. 1.22,28. 

2. I come now to the Fourth Days Work, Yerſe 14, 15,16, [ And God 
made two great Lights, the greater Light to rule the Day, and the leſſer to 
rule the Night , and he made the Stars alſs,}. It is true what I before ob- 
ſerved , that firſt Matter of all chings corporeal was made, and this only 
was properly Creation or making out of nothing, and all corporeal 
things, that were made within the compals of the Six Days, was Crea- 
tion only per azalograms , for it was only leparation and diſtribution of that 
Matter which before exiſted in the Mater: Cheotice, or elſe an elevation 
or rectification of ſome parrs of that Matter, or a compoſition out of ir 
or of ſome parts of it z 1t was ape or creatio ſecunda, not creatio prima ; 
and though the Word | Create ] be applied to ſome things that were thus 
effected, as Verſ. 21. yet it is not purely creatio primz, or ex nihils, but 
creatio ſecunda ex preexiſtente materia, 

Now, What was the Matter of theſe Heavenly Bodies, the Sun, the 
Moon, the Stars, for in this Fourth Day all the Matter of the — _ 

efors 
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| before diſtributed into theſe four Simpler Natures , Light or Fire, Air or 


Ather, Water, and Earth? 

The firſt Matter: of theſe Heavenly Luminaries therefore was the com- 
mon:Chaotics materia; but the Materia proxima out of which they ſeem 
to be.conſtituted , were principally thoſe two great Natures which were 
ſeparated from the: Chaos the firſt day, viz. The Fiery Nature imbodied 
in a (uitable Vehicle, and the ſecond day the £#her or Aery part: theſe 
two great Integrals of the. firſt Univerle were far greater than all the 
relt-ot;.the Chaotick Matter, and therefore might very well ſubminiſter 
the' principal ahd predominant Matter for thoſe great and vaſt Lumi- 
aries, the fixed Stars , the moſt whereof are far greater than the Globe 
of Earth and Water: Burt to the Conſtitution of the Planetary Bodies, 
which (cem to be more grols than the Stars, there was a greater pro- 
portion of more grols and feculent Matter added to the Fiery and Aerial 
Particles in their coagulation, thongh in ſome of them more, in ſome 
lels, according to. the various degrees of {ubtilty and groſnels of their 
conſtitution, 

And'thele goodly Bodies being formed and molded, it ſhould ſeem that 

that great pt. mighty flaming Laght which was made or produced the 
firſt day , and for the two enſuing days had rolled about the reſt of the 
Chaotick Maſs, was by the Glorious God diſtributed iato thoſe ſeveral 
Heavenly Veſlels of the Sun and Stars , who ſucceeded 'unto, and as it 
were inherited that primitive Light now divided among them, ac- 
cording, to their ſeveral meaſures and ules. 
. For although the Almighty Wiſdom and Power could have made all 
this Fabrick of the World in its full complement and perfe&ion in one 
moment , and although he produced and pertefted Vegetables, Brutes, and 
Man in one moment , without the gradual procedures through thole 
ſeveral ſtations and degrees which Nature now obſerveth , and (© he 
could have done in the production of all other the Integrals of the Uni- 
verſe; yet he ſeems in ſome parts of this Proceſſus formativas of the 
Univer, to ule ſometimes ſuch Methods, Means, and Inſtruments, and 
ſuch Times, Periods, and Orders as might ſeem to bear in ſome meaſure 
a congruity to a Natural Procedure, thus he uſed that Motion or Agji- 
tation of the Spirit for the ripening and influencing of the vaſt Mats; 
he firſt begins with the produQtion of thoſe more ſimple conſtituent 
Particles of Matter which might yield Matter ſuited and prepared to 
Mixt Natures. 

And it is not unreaſonable for us to think that this great lamiag Light in 
the firſt three days of the Creation was uſed as a moſt ſuitable Inſtrument 
for the Rarefaction, Digeſtion, Separation , and Diſtribution of the 
remaining part of the Chaotical Matter in thoſe greater Agitations 
that it had 1n the production of the Zrher, the ſeparation of the Water, 
and the arefaQtion of the Earth, which Proceſles required a more ſevere 
and violent, active Inſtrument than was neceſſary, or indeed (uitable 
to thoſe {maller Mutations which were after made, and probably if that 
piercing and great Lucid Nature had continued its Revolutions abour 
the World, it would have been too ſtrong and violent either to the pro- 
duction , or conſervation of thoſe Animals and Mankind that were now 
to be produced, 

And 
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And lo the diffuſed Light that circulated about:the Univerſe, -ts now 
this fourth day diſtributed into theke, ſeyeral Heavenly Bodies, _1;: Be- 
cauſe now 1ts uſc in that former ſtate and method of its exiftence: ceaſed. 
2. It was now for the ule of the Unjverie to haye'it diſtributed and 
ordered into thoſe ſeveral Veſlels, the Sun and Stars, that might with 
a gentler and better regulated Heat and Motion influence the: 'Warld. 
.Z- It was nov more for the Beauty, Order, and Ornament of the foi- 
verle, for the Glory and Honour of the Divine Wildom, Power ; and 
Goodnels todiſtribute this Light into ſeveral Veſlels, and according to va- 
rious meaſures and proportions, and accommodated with ſeveral Motions , 
than to keep: it in one vaſt and terrible Body circulating the Univerſe, 
which unrefracted might have been too penetrating and violent 40 the 
other parts of Nature. | A 917 

And this ſeems to be the Method of the Origination of the Heaveal 
Bodies: For though the firlt Verſe tells us, that 1s the beginning God m_ 
the heavens aud the earth, we have no reaſon to ſuppoſg that the Etherial 
Bodies and the Heavenly Luminaries were completed in the imoment 
of Time, ( whatever may be conjefured touching the Ce/nm Enprremm ;) 
for 1t is evident that Light the firlt-borg of the Univerſe was not made 
till the firſt day, the Expanſum or ther till the ſecond day; nor the 
Heavenly Hoſt, the Planetary and Fixed Stars till the fourth day.. 

I ſhall not here contend much touching the Syſtem of the Univerſe, 
whether the Earth be the Ceater thereof, or the Sun, whether it copliſt 
of ſo many ſeveral Syſtems or Yortices , whether eyery Fixed Star hath 
its Vortex , and the Sun the Center of the Planetary Yeriex; only thus 
much I ſhall ſay, 1. That this Divine Hyp#theſss delivered to us by the 
hand of Moſes ſeems wholly to contradi& the Suppoſition of Solid Qrbs, 
ahd ſtrongly concludes that the Heavenly Bodies are moved iz liguide 
there. 2. Ir ſeems rather to countenance that Syftem of the Univerſe 
that ſuppoſeth the Earth-to be the common Center thereof, than WI 
the imaginary Hypotheſis of Copernicus , Galilew, Kepler, or Des Carzes. 
3. That it utterly contradicts the Hypotheſis of ariſtetle and Ocellxs, and 
, the Pythagoreans touching the Eternity of the World , or of the Heavens, 
and likewiſe the Fiction of Democritzs and Epicwrw of the caſual Coalition 
| of the Univerſe by the motion or interfering of Atoms. 

7 3- I come to conſider of the Fifth Days Work, roughing the pro- 
1 duction of Fiſh and Fowls, Yerſ. 20. 4nd God ſaid, Let the waters 9 


forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life , aud fowl that may 
above the earth in the open firmament 4 heaven; and God created great whales, 
and every living creature that mroeth , which the waters brought forth abun- 
aantly => their kind and every winged fowl after its kind ; and God ſaw that 
it was food, 

The great Engia of the Heavenly Bodies being now conſtituted in 
that excellent ſtate and order for the uſe and conſervation of animal Life, 
God Almighty proceedeth in a moſt exquilite order for the produRion 
of Animals, and becauſe the Waters were in themſelves a more dudtile, 
and poſſibly a more fertil Body than the Earth, and allo, becauſe ceteris 
paribus , the Fowls and Fiſhes are not of an equal on in their 
natures to the Brutes or Terreſtrial Animals, for thele have —_— a 

uy 


more digeſted conſtitution , greater variety and curigfity in their 
| texture, 
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texture, and a higher Spirit and Soul , of nobler Inſtints, and more 
capable of Diſcipline than the Fowl or Fiſhes. Theretore, as the pro- 
duction of Vegetables anteceded the production of Animals , fo the pro- 
duction of Animals aquatil and volatil preceded the produttion of terre- 
{trial Animals. 

What may elſe be ſaid {in relation to this Days Work, I ſhall deliver 
in the Conſideration 'of the next firſt Part oft the ſixth Days Work. 
Therefore , 

4. The firſt Part of the ſixth Days Work comprized the produftion 
of Terreſtrial Animals, Yerſ. 24. 4xd God ſaid, Let the earth bring forth 
the living creature after his kind, and cattel, and every creeping thing and 
beaſt of -the earth after his kind ; and it was ſo. 

The Reaſons why Terreſtrial Animals had their produQtion afrer the 
Fowls and Fiſhes, have been partly before intimated , and ſhall be-here 
ſomewhat farther conſidered : - And they are thele, 

:. Although Almighty God be not bound or Craitned in his Operation 
to the ſequaciouſnels of the Matter, yet it is not improper tor us to 
ſuppoſe that he may purſue the Laws of his own making, where it conliſts 
with his' deſign and intention : - The production of Vegetables by the 
Earth was indeed earlier, but then the energy of his Inſtrument the 
Light, perchance was ſtronger than after the diſtribution thereof into 
the Receptacles of the Heavenly Luminaries. | 

2. Ad plurimwms, the nature of Terreſtrial Animals was a more refined 
nature than that of Fowls and Fiſhes, and therefore as the Matter might 
reaſonably expect a longer mors for its Concoction, ſo the Method of 
Creation , ceteris paribus , proceeded from the leſs elaborate Integrals of 
Mixt Bodies to the more elaborate , concluding with Man. 

And this preference of the Brutes above Fowls and Fiſhes, appears 
1. In the manner of their natural procreation , the Brutes being a4 pi#u- 
Timum vVivipara, the others arifing ad plarimum ex ovo, 2, In the great 
variety of their bodily compoſure, the texture of the Bodies of Brutes 
being far more curious, and fuller of variety than others. 3. Ad plurt- 
mum, the animal Faculties of the brutal Soul are far more perfe& than 
thoſe of others, their Phantaſies and Memories refined, they have greater 
and more lively Images of Reaſon, and more capable of Diſcipline than 
either Fowls or Fiſhes, 

Now touching the produQtion of Animals , whether Terreſtrial, Aqua- 
til, or Volatil, we may obſerve that they are in the ordinary courle of 
Nature of two kinds : Some, which ariſe among us no otherwiſe, nor 
in any other manner than ex ſemize , which we uſually call perfe&t Ani- 
mals, and ariſing by univocal generation ; others there are that be im- 

=perfe@, ariſing ſpontaneoully in the Earth, Air, and Water, as Worms, 
Flres , and ſome fort of ſmall Fiſhes and watry Inſects, 

This being | Pn » I ſhall now ſet down ſome Suppoſitions which 
ſeem to me truly to explicate the production of theſe Animals, which are 
theſe that follow, 

1. Although the predominat Matter in the conſtitution of Fowls and 
Fiſhes were Water , and 1n the conſtirution of Terreſtrial Animals were 
Earth, yet that Water _—_ Earth were nor ſimply ſuch , but were 
mixed and impregnated with the other Elemeatary Principles, : 

2, That 


- 
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2. That all the Speczes of perfect Animals of all kinds were conſtituted 
in their icveral Sexes 1n the fifth and fixth day of the Creation, but yer 
we muit not think that all thole kinds which we now fee were at firſt 
created , but only thole primitive and radical Species: How many lorts 
of Animals do we now lee, that yer pothibly are not of the ſame Species, 
bur have accidental diverlifications, as we may oblerve in the ſeveral 
Shapes aid Budies of Dogs, Sheep, Pyes, Parots*- which poſſibly at firſt 
were not lo diverlihed , (ome variation of the lame Species happen by mixt 
Coition , lome by diverlity of Climates, and other accidents, 

3. That the firſt Individuals in their diſtinion of Sexes were not 
produced according to thole Merhods of Nature which they now hold, 
nor ex a/1quo preexiſtente ſemine , but by the immediate efficiency of 


—Almighty God, out of the Matter prepared or deligned for their Confti- 


rution. 
. That they were made in the firſt inftant of their Conſtitution in 


the full perfection and complement and ſtature of their individual and 
ſpecifical nature, and did not gradually increale according to. the pro- 
cedure of animal augmentation at this Cay: and the realon is, becauſe 
thoſe gradual augmentations arile from the Seminal Principle which 
gradually expands it (elf to the full growth z bur here they arole not from 
any ſuch Seminal Principle , but the Hen was betore the Egg. 

5, There was no mean portion of Time between their Formation and 
Animation, but both were together, they were living Beings, and living 
Souls , and living Creatures as ſoon as they were formed, 

6. That conſequently the Formation of the Body of theſe Animals was 
not as now it 15, by the Formative Power of the Soul, which muſt needs be 
gradual and ſucceſſive, as we (ec it is, and muſt be at this day in all natural 
Generations; but the Formation and Information of them was by virtue of 
the immediate F:at, Determination, or Ordination of the Divine Will. 

7, That in their Origination, the Specres of thele Animals were deter- 
mincd neither from the Matter, nor from the univerſal Cauſe, the Cele- 
ſtial Heat , but by rhe Divine Intention and Ordination. 

$. That by the {ame Divine Ordination and Intention , the Faculties 
ſpecifically belonging to every Individual were annexed and alligated 
to it, elpecially the power , conficiendi ſemen prolificum , & ſpecies Propa- 

ande ex mutua utrinſque ſexus conjunttione. 

#9, That aithough by the Divine Power and Ordination all theſe 
perfect Animals did ariſe from the Earth, yet that Prolitick Power of 
propagating of them was never delegated or committed to the Earth, 
or any other Caſual or Natural Caule; but only to the Seminal 
Nature, derived from their Individuals, and diſpoſed according to that 
Law of propagation of their kind , alligated as before to their ſpecifical 


and individual nature, 


And therefore it irs perfe&tly impoflible that any of theſe perfe&t Ani- 
mals can be calually, or naturally, or accidentally produced. by any 
Preparation of Matter, or by any Influence of the Heavens, without 
the miraculous interpoſition of Almighty Power, becauſe the Earth, 
or thoſe Influences have not this power concredited to them , 


but their production 1s irreſiſtibly alligated to the Sewer — 
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and conjunction of Sexes; the Earth can as naturally produce a 
Sun or a Star, as it can a Man, or a perte& Animal, 


10. Whether thoſe imperfe&t or equivocal Animals were created or 
no, it is not altogether clear, poſſibly ſome might be then produced, 
whoſe kinds were likewiſe producible ſpontaneoully after ; but it ſeems 
beyond contradi@ion that all were not. : | 

11. As by virtue of that general Commiſhon or intrinſick Prolifick 
Power given to the Earth to produce (pontaneous Herbs , as Grals, cc, 
it doth naturally produce ſuch Herbs, ſo by virtue of that common 
Conymniſſion given by Almighty God to the Earth and Water, and to 
that Spirit of Nature diffuſed in it, it doth naturally produce thole equi- 
vocal inſet Animals which ariſe out of them. 


The ſame Law of the Creator that hath eternally excluded , or rather 
not committed to the Earth or Water the power of producing per- 
fet Animals, hath given and commutted to them by concurrence 
of that Vital Heat of the Sun and the common Spirit of Nature 
reſiding in them, a Productive Power of ſome equivocal inſect 
Animals in Matter fitly prepared. 


Touching therefore the Origination of Inſets I ſhall declare my 
thoughts as followethz 1. That by virtue of the Divine Fat the Earth 
at firſt did produce ſome Individuals of ſeveral kinds , which is imported 
under the words [Every creeping thing after its kind, ] 2. That as I have 
before ſhewn, the greateſt part of the Inſects that are commonly produced, 
and ſeem to be ſpontaneous produ@tions , are yet the univocal and leminal 
productions of Inſe&ts of the fame kind. 3. That yet it is a certain 
Truth, that ſome Inſects are, and have an Origination ſince the firſt 
Creation without any formal , univocal, ſeminal production, ſome out 
of Putrefattion, ſome out of Vegetables, ſome by very ſtrength and 
fraceds of the Earth and Waters quickned by the vigorous Heat of the 


Sun , which infuſeth into ſome Particles of Matter well prepared and 


digeſted a kind of Vital andSeminal Principle.Some have thought the very 
Sun and Earth are endued with a Vital, yea and with a kind of Senſitive 
Nature, and thereby enabled as it were to ſpin ſome prepared Matter 
into vital and ſentient Semrns for thole inſet Animals : Bur we hall not 
need to trouble our ſelves with that incertain Speculation; we are ſure 
that the greateſt part of the Superficies of the Earth being daily and 
hourly impregnated with the corrupted and diffolved Particles of Vege- 
tables and Animals, is at leaſt highl om for the ſpontaneous pro- 
duction of Inſe&ts and Vegetables of ome kinds, and the benevolent 
Heat of the Sun hath a great influence thereupon to be the Inftrument 
of Almighty God in thele Productions: but it is his Sovereign Inſti- 
tution that committed to the Sun, the Earth, and the Waters and their 
Particles to produce ſome inſet Animals, and therefore they produce 
them, as Worms, Flies, Frogs, but he hath not concredited or com- 
mitted to them that primitive Productive Power of perfe&t Anitmals, 
nay not of ſome noble Vegetables , ſine preexiitente ſemine univeco, 

Thus we have conſidered the Hiſtory of the Worlds production , and 


k 
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the realonablenels thereof. Now to the production of Terreſtrial; Ani- 
mals, (for of the Creation of Man I ſhall ſpeak in the next Cha- 
rer.) 
s Ir 45 true that there are two ſorts of natural Tategrals whoſe Hiſtory - 
is here omitted, and yet that omiſſion not without great reaſon, becaule 
it (eems their production was 1n a manner accidental and ſpontaneous, 
depending upon the various mixture of Materials formerly created, 
namely, Meteors and Minerals : the former conſummated in the Aery Re- 
gion by the appolition and mixture of divers Excretions and Exhalations 
of the other parts of Nature, for we neither find, nor have any cauſe 
to look for Clouds, Comets, or Meteors in the compals of the firſt ſix 
Days, The latter ſeem to be Concretions and Digeſtions in the Bowels 
of the Earth, cicher altogether or for the moſt part begun and perfected 
after the Six Days Work , by the energy of the external , and Celeſtial, 
and internal, and connatural Fire and Heat. 
Some Jews and Cabal:iſts there have been that have ſuppoſed thoſe ſix 
Days to be of different length and extent from theſe Natural we are 
acquainted with, and that thoſe ſix Days, elpecially the three firſt and 
three laſt thereof ,- differed excecdingly one from another, and that as 
the three laſt were of a far greater length and extenſion than our ordinary 
day or night, fo rhe three tormer were exceedingly larger than the three 
latter of the (ix, and the computation of the whole by Six. Days was 
only by a kind of Analogical Expreſſion to give Mankind a diſtinion 
of the Order of Production; and they ſuppoſe, 1. That the Divine 
Author by this diſtribution of Days did not intend any determinate 
portion of Time , much leſs days or times conformable to the length of 
our days, bur certain Myſterious Numbers of Times, and therefore 
Phile Fades in his firſt Book CAlegoriarum Legis, tells us, Ruſticane ſins- 
plrcitatis oft putare ſex dicbius ant aliquo certo tempore mundum conditum, com- 
plevit ſexto die opera , inteliigere non debes ae atebus aliquot , ſed de ſenaris 
perfetto numero ; and then takes a great deal of pains in illuſtrating the 
Myſtery of that Number. 2. Becauſe they would willingly introduce 
a kind of natural production of things according to a natural method, 
and gradual and ſucceſſive procedure, without the Suppoſition of an 
immediate concurrence or 1nterpolition of a Supernatural -Influx or 
Caulation z and therefore becaule the ſeparation of Light, the firſt Days 
Work, naturally required a great time, as allo the rarefaction and fepa- 
ration of the Expanſum , the ſeparation of the Bodies of Earth and 
Water, and likewiſe the maturation and production of Vegetables out 
of it might require a longer time than ſome of the lublequent days Works, 
therefore the three firſt days were much longer than thoſe that follow : 
And again , ſince each of thele great Works attributed to the three latter 
days were great Works, required great digeſtion, and ſeparation, and 
maturation of the Matter for the Heavenly Bodies; as allo for the matu- 
ration of living Animals, and their production : that even thoſe days 
might be conceived of a dimenſion or computation much larger than 
our Days, and poflibly than our Months, or Years, or Ages. Burt tlieſe 
lkem to be vain Conjectures, introduced fneerly to exclude an inter- 
mixture of a ſupernatural concurrence in the ſpeedy production and 
formation of things, and not warranted by the Holy Hiſtory, but contra- 
Rr 2 diting 
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dicting it: For we have no reaſon to 1magin that the ſixth day was of 
any other dimenſion than the ſeventh day, wherein God Almighty reſted , 
nor the fifth any longer than the ſixth, neither was it at all neceſſary 
the days ſhould be protracted to that length of time for two Reaſons: 
x. Becauſe if we ſhould be ſo vainas to ſuppole a long proceſs, ſomewhat 
ſutable ro what we now fee in Nature, for the ſeparation, diſpoſition, 
and production of the Six Days Work, yet certainly there was a time 
intervening between the firft Creation of the Afateriz Chaotica and the 
very inception of its complement into that Order that the Six Days 
Work exhibit to us; and although that tume 1s not determinately let 
down, yet we may juftly think it a long time: And again, in thar long 
interval there was az powerful Agent ſubaQting, diſpoling, and influ- 
encing the Maſſa Chaotica , expreſſed by the Spirit of God moving upon 
the face of the Waters, __ if it were neceſlary to have luch a 
preparatory proceſs towards the formation of the World antecedent to 
ſuch formation, it was not wanting here, and every Particle might 
thereby be fo ripened and prepared that _ might ſucceſſively give 
their apparences in thoſe portions of time wherein they are ranged by 
the Sacred Hiſtory. 2. Although in the Creation of the World and 
the Integrals thereof , Almighty God ſeemed ſomething to conform tv 
the reaſonable Order of Caules ſutable or congruous to Effects, and did 
not put forth ſuch an immediate Activity in the Produdtion of things 
as he did in their firſt Creation, this being done in an inſtant, that ſuc- 
cefſively, gradually, and yer per moram: Yet he was not bound to obſerve 
all the Ceremonies and Formalities of Natural EffeQts, neither did he, 
but by his own immediate Power gave a greater expedition to the firſt 
production of things, than that which he inſtituted for the ſtanding, 
fixed, and ordinary Method of future produQtion and maturation of 
things to be generated after their farſt Origination : And as it was im- 
poſfible without the appoſition of a Supernatural Being and Caulation, 
char the Matter of things ſhould be created out of nothing , or being 
lo created, could without the Operation of a Supernatural Intelligenr 
Being raile it ſelf up to the admirable Fabrick wherein it was finally 
perfected , {o it 15 not reaſonable to deny to ſuch a Supreme, Supernatural, 
and Infigite Power an effectual maturation and compleating of things 
in thoſe portions and orders of times thar beft pleaſed him, and which 
his Wiſdom judged moſt agreeable to his Works aad Ends. We find 
every Command of the Divine Will in the Creation of things anſwered 
by an immediate obſequinyz 1n the created Matter : If He lay, Let there 
be Light; Let the Waters be gathered into one place ; Let the Earth bring 
forth, &c. the obſequious Matter preſently anſwered the Command with 
a Fuit ita, It was ſo, Not as if there were any Vocal Command given 
out to the Matter, but the ſecret Command and Determination of the 
Divine Will governed the Matter into an immediate conformable Pro- 
duction, according to the des reſiding in the Divine Underſtanding ; 
He ſpake and it was done , be commanded and it ſtood faſt, This beſt be- 


came the Majeſty and Sovereignty of the Lord of all things. 
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GAP. HL 
Concerning the ProduFtion and Formation of Man. 


Aving taken the former brief Survey of the Hiſtory of the Creation 

and Formation of the reſt of the Univerſe, I ſhall now proceed 

to what I principally intended in the difeuſhon of that Hiſtoty, namely, 

the Formation of Mankind, Gen. 1.26. And God ſail; Let ts tuake Mah 

in owr own inace , after our likenefſ, and let him heve dominion over the 

fiſb of the ſea, and over the fowl of the air; and over all the earth ; and outer 

every creeping thing that creepeth npow the earth; ſo Ged matte han in his 

own image , in the image of God created he him, male «hd femalt created he 

them; and God bleſſed them, and ſaid unto them , Be fPuitfal and multiply, 
and repleniſh the earth and ſubaxe it , and have doryinion over the fiſhes. 

Touching the Creation of Man I ſhall obſerve theſe things, 

1. The Efficient of this firſt Production of Mankind was Almighty 
God , by the counſel and determination of his own Will: The Creation 
of Man 15 uſhered in with a Prologue unlike the Creation of other 
things, v:z. by a kind of deliberation z not as if the Divine Wiſdom ſtood 
in need of counſel, advice, or concurrence of others, or of a »wor4 delibera- 
tiva with himſelf; for known unto him were all his Works frotn the begin- 
ning, and by one ſimple, inſtantaneous, and indiviſible At he foreſees 
what 1s fit to be done, and judgeth and derermineth the ſame : but it is 
added as a Mark of Attention, and an Elogy of Prelation of this Work 
of the Creation of Mankind above the reſt - | the viſible Creatures, - 

Some of the Ancients have thought this Deliberation was real, arid 
to have been made with the ſuperior World of Heavenly Intelligences ; 
Nec (i fas ſit ita loqui ) Deus quicquart feeerit , donec illyd expenterit in fa- 
milia ſupertori : and it ſhould teen that the Opinion of Plate in his Timets, 
That Almighty God did adviſe with the Di ex Dis, or the Intelligences 
or Angelick Natures, and uſed their affiſtance in the Creation of the 
Bodics of Men , though he himfelf formed their Souls, ſeems to be 
derived from the inſpection of the Moſatical Hiftory or Tradition of it, 
whereof he gave us his Senſe or Expofttion , that this [ faciamimns hominem] 
was by the concurrence or ſubordinate cooperation of Angels. 

Others, with far greater evidence, do think it was the Deliberation 
and Concluſion of the Three Perſons of the Holy Trinity, 

And ſome again interpret it to be only a Majeftick Expreſfion touch- 
ing Almighty God , more regali , in the Plurat Number ; but rouching 
theſe Conjectures I ſhall fay no more but only this , That the firſt Ori- 
gination and Produftion of Man was by the immediate Effictency of 
Almighty God , not as f God Almighty uſed any Manual or Phyfical 
Plaſmation of a Man, as the Statuary makes his Statue, or 2s the Poets 
feign Promethew moulded up his »olle lantars trito the Humane Shape, 
and animated him by diffuſion of Fire into him fetcht from Heaven, 


but by the Word, or Determination , or Fit of his Omnipotent Wilt 
Man was formed and made. | 
2. The conſtituent Components out of which he was made were of 
ewo 
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two kinds, 1. His Corporeal and Animal Nature was the ſame with 
the Matter of other Terreſtrial Animals, namely, the Elementary Matter, 
whereof Earth was the predominant. --2. His Spiritual Conſtituent as I 
may call it (though in union with the Senſible Power it be his conſtituenc 
Form) was a Spiritual Subſtance, created and infuled by Almighty God, 
Gen. 2.7, And God formed man of the auſt of the ground, ana breathed into 
hu neſtrils the breath of life , and man became a living ſoul, This Text gives 
us briefly, 1. The Matter of his Corporeal and Animal Conltiturion, 
the Duſt of the Ground, or as ellewhere, Red Clay. 2. The Nature or 
Kind of this other conſtituent part, the Breath of Lite, a Vital, Spiri- 
tual, Intelle&tual Subſtance or Nature. 3. The Union thereof to the 
Body, and Animal Nature breathed into him. 4. The reſult from that 
Union, Man became a living Soul , the whole Compolition taking deno- 
mination from his nobler eſlential Conſtituent. And this ſhort Hiſtory 
gives us the beſt account that can be of the true Nature of Man, namely, 
that he conſiſts of two eſſential conſtitnent Parts, 1, His corporeal and 
animal nature, which though it were not only gradually bur ipecifically 
different from,and advanced above the Brutal Nature both inthe Elegance, 
and Uſefulneſs, and Majeſty of his corporeal Fabrick, and in the excel- 
lency and perfection of his animal Faculties, as1n due time ſhall be ſhewn : 
Yet in his ecfſential part he ſeemed to have a nature in ſome way common 
with them ,\ both being material, and both their Faculties of the Animal 
Nature directed and ſublervient to a Life of Senle, and therefore cor- 
ruptible and mortal in it ſelf. 2. His Intellectual Nature, which is 
ſpiritual, immortal, created immediately by Almighty God that as in 
his Animal Naturemhe was the higheſt of living , corporeal , and viſible 
Creatures, ſo in his Soul or Iritelle&tual Nature he ſeems to be conſtituted 
in the loweſt rank or range of Intelle&tual and Immaterial Beings, by 
this means he ſecmed to be Nexws utrinſque orbi. 

I have before obſerved in the Order of Natural Beings with which 
we are acquainted, that there ſeems to be an admirable gradation in 
things, and the lower rank of Natural Exiſtences have tome rough 
draughts , and ſtrokes, and ſhadows of thole perfe&tions which are 1n 
the juperior : Minerals are a degree below Vegetables, yet they ſeem to 
have (ome ſhadow of the Vegetable Life in their growth, increaſe, and 
ipecifick configurations. The lowelt degree of Life ſeems to be the 
Vegetables, yet in many of them and their Facultics, they ſeem to have 
ſome kind of rough ſtrokes or draughts of the Senlitive Nature, and 
the higheſt advances of the Vegetable Nature ſeem to come up to the 
confines and borders of the lowelt Form of 'Senſible Beings, and ro par- 
ticipate of ſomewhat of Senſe, which appears not only in the natural 
production of Inledts out of the fineſt _—_ and effluxes of moſt Vegeta- 
ble Natures, but alſo that ſome ſuch things there are that ſeem in their 
very nature of Plants to have a kind of lower connexion of the Animal 
Nature in them, as appears in the Senſitive Plant or Planta modeita, 
and thoſe Canes in the Kingdom of Argels , that are filled with a Worm 
growing from and continuous with it, called Trombe. Again, in the 
Animal Province there are divers lenfible Inſects, both aquartil , volati), 
and terreſtrial , that ſeem to be in the very next Rank of Nature to 
Vegetables: and again, ſomeof the ſuperior lort, eſpecially of Terreſtrial 

Animals 
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Animals have quandam imaginem & umbram rations, and are advanceable 
by Induſtry and diſciplinable Acts to a great perfection, and ſeem to be 
the next rank of natures below the animal nature of Man, as Elephaats, 
Horles, and (ome others; but the nature of Man, though in the animal 
uu of him he is the higheſt rank of viſible Animals, yet in his intel- 
e&tual nature he ſeems to participate of the angelick nature, and is 
next below them 1n the ſpecifical exiſtence of Soul, P/al. 8. 5. He was 
made a little lower than the Angels, and participates of the higheſt degree 
of Animals and the loweſt degree of Intelligences; participating of 
both natures, to keep as it were a continuity between the upper World 
- the lower, and to maintain a communion with them and betweea 
them. 

3- We have here allo the 14e« or Model according to which the Hu- 
mane Nature was framed , namely, after the Image and Similitude of 
God , wherein we are to take in Man conſtituted in his full and compleat 
nature, namely,in the union of his two Eſſential Parts, his Animal Nature, 
and his Intelleual, What this Image and Similitude of God was, or 
wherein it conliſted , is variouſly diſputed, I ſhall firſt conſider what ir 
was, and then what it is and was. 

I. It was not am any corporeal Similitude or Image, for the Divine 
Nature is incorporeal and inviſible, and therefore hath no Image or 
ſimilitude of that kind, - 

2. It was not any Image adequate to the Divine Perfe&tion and Ex- 
cellence, as the Impreſſion in the Wax is the adequate Image or Repre- 
ſentation of the Seal, and as large as it: for God's PerfeQions are infinite - 
both in extention and intention, and no finite Being can be an adequate 
Image of an infinite Being or Perfection, 

3. It was not an Image that takes in all the reſemblance of the Parts 
of Divine Perfe&tions or Excellences , as the little Image upon Ceſar's 
Coyn reſembled Ceſar's Effigies, or a new born Infant reſembles a full 
grown Man, for neither the Perfe&tions nor the Being of God do con- 
venire in uno aliquo genere univoco, with thoſe of Man: the Perfe&tions of 
God are not reprelentable by any created Being in a true propriety of 
their nature, no more thaa 1n their degree of intention or perfection. 

4. Neither do I take it, that this Image or Similitude is only meant 
of that 1aca of the Humane Nature 1a the Divine Underſtanding , con- 
formable tro which Man was made; for though this be true, yet 1t is not 
all it ſays, nor all that is meant, becauſe it would give Man no greater 
preference than the very Vegetables that were made the Third Day, 
which were made according to the Ideal Image thereof in the Divine 
latellect. 

5. Neither do I thiak it was meant of the Second Perſon in the Trinity, 
who was the exprels _—_ of the Father, the brightneſs of his Father 
and the expreſs Image of his Perſon, for although Chriſt aſſumed Hu-' 
mane Fleſh, yet it was many Ages after: and in the Language of the 
Scripture aad the Ancients, in the Creation Man was made like unto 
God, but in the Work of Redemption the Son of God became like unto 
Man : Phil. 2.7. Made in the likeneſs of Man. 

6. Neither do I think that the Image of God here meant was the 


greater World , the Univerſe, which though it be an excellent Image - 
the 
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the Divine Excelleacy, namely, of his Majeſty, Power, Wiſdom, and 
Goodneſs, and ſets it out far more than any fingle created Nature can, 
eſpecially it we take the Univerle in its full comprehenſion both of the 
vilible and intellectual World. - And though it be true that Man is a 
kind of Abridgment, a little Abſtract of that greater World in his Intel- 
leftual Nature, re{embling in his Soul the Arunars intell;gibilis of created In. 
relligences, and in his Animal Nature bearing an admirable Analogy tothe 
AMuraus aſpettabilis ; and \o in both Natures conjoyned, being the little 
Image or Portraiture of the great and univerſal World: for though this 
is a Truth, yet it ſeems it was not the Truth intended. 

. Neither do I think it was intended of that reſemblance which in 
his Intellectual Part he bore ro the good Angels, who of any particular 
created Natures beſt reſemble Almighty God , being pure, immaterial, 
intellectual, powerful, immortal , wile, and Areas 4» Beings: though 
this be alſo a Truth, that the Soul of Man ſeems to be the lowelt rank 
of Angelical Natures, yet it ſeems not the Truth that is here intended : 
tor 1t is plain that the Image of God here meant, is ſpoken with reſpect 
to the intire Humane Nature, and of the whole Compoſitum , as appears 
ia the rea(on after given by God, upon the interdiction of Murder, Gez. 
9.6. which had been an improper reaſon it applied to the Soul , which 
is immortal , and uncapable of death. 

But the meaning of this Image of God ſeems to be this: That as all 
Excellency comes from that moſt Excellent Author of all Beings, in 
whom all Excellencies are lodged formally, or eſſentially, or rinuaby {o 
this Excellent Author did theſe things 1n relation to the Humane Nature: 
viz, 1. He gave him a capacity greater than any other vilible , ſingle, 
created Being to receive the nobleit Excellencies: 2. That he gave him 
as great a Capacity as poſſibly might be conſiſtent with ſuch a nature to 
receive Divine Excellencies: 3. That he filled that Capacity with all 
thoſe Excellencies that he was thus capable of, ſaving only that of 
neceſſary immurability in the fruition of all thoſe Excellencies, 

Now theſe Excellencies with which the Humane Nature was filled, 
and which made him, as much as was poſſible for ſuch a created Being, to 
reſemble his Maker were thele : 

1. In the ſtructure of his Body and Animal Nature, moſt ſingular 
Majeſty, Beauty, Strength, and Ulefulneſs. 

2. In his Soul a whole Conſtellation of Divine Excellencies , viz. in 
the Nature of it , Immortality and Spirituality; in the Faculties of it, 
a light and clear Intelle&, a free and incoacted Will : in all which he 
bighly reſembled the moſt intelle&ual and freeſt Being in the Habits of 
it, Knowledge in the Underſtanding , enabled by the nobleſt Obje, 
God himſelf, and all other Objects of uſe and conveniency to him : in 
his Will , rectitude. 

3- In his whole Compoſitum, perfect fruition of all that ſutable good to 
his nature, wherein he conſiſted in Happinels , Immortality, or a poſſible 
perievering in Life without dying, Power and Authority over this in- 
terior World and all things therein, as God's Vicegerent upon Earth, 
in which reſpec Governours are faid to be Gods: a ſufficient power 
and ſtrength as well in the Frame of his Animal Life, as in the faga- 


city and advantage of his Underſtanding, to exerciſe that Dominion 
and 
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and Sovereigaty; and laſtly, a due Order, Subordination, and Regiment 
of all his Faculties. 

Of theſe Perfections ſome were accidental or adventitious to the Hu- 
mane Nature by the Benrgnity of Almighty God, and concredited there- 
unto upon condition of his Obedience to the Command of God, aud 
upon the breach of that Condition were cither utterly loſt, as the in- 
diſſolubility of the Union of the Compoſizum , by one Man's Diſobedience 
Sin eatred into the World , and Death by Sin: Others were abated, as 
the Excellency of his Knowledge, Righteouſneſs, the fruition of Hap- 
pineſs, the Perfection of his Sovereignty over the Creatures, the Glo- 
riouſnel(s and Beauty, and much of the Vigour of his Body, the exquilite 
Order and Subordination of his Faculties , but his Eflentials, the Im- 
mortality of his Soul, the Faculties of Iatelle&ion and Will, and the 
Natural Beauty and Uſefulneſs of his Body remains, notwithſtanding 
that terrible Concuſſion , whereof ſumewhat more hereafter, 

4. We have the Method of this Production of Man, it was not by 
or from any meer Natural Caufe, but by the immediate Command of the 
Divine Will, Wi{dom, and Power : it was not, from any Semez naturally, 
accidentally,or intentionally formed , and fo by a gradual maturation and 
growth ex uteris terreſtribus , or as the fetus hnmanus is periected at this 
day: For it was not poſſible that any ſuch Seminal Principle ſhould be 
formed caſually, or by any meer Natural Caule, as hath been already 
ſhewn: And although the Divine Power could have perfected all, as 
well Man as the other Animals, by firlt forming ſuch a Semen, and 

iving it cither a gradual ar ſpeedy production , as Inſedts are at this 
> produced; yet 1. It was utterly ſuperfluous to have uſed ſuch a 
roceſſus formativas ex ſemine , becaule it required no leſs than an Almighty 

ower to have moulded and faſhioned, or actuated ſuch a Semen as to 
have produced Man by an immediate Supernatural Formation and Pro- 
duction: and therefore ſince the ſame Power was requiſite in both, it 
is not at all neceſſary nor reaſonable to ſuppoſe fo long a procels as firſt 
to form a Semen, pas by a Seminal Procels to have perteRed the Humane 
Nature, and the Holy Hiſtory exprelly imports the contrary. 3. If we 
ſuppoſe a Semen prepared by the Divine Power , that Prodution that 
muſt ariſe thereupon mult etther be immediate and ſudden, if not abſo- 
lutely inſtantaneous, or it muſt be gradual, and paſs through all theſe 
ſpaces of Time, gradual Formation, and acceſſion of Growth and Increaſe; 
as we ſee in embryone & fatu naper nato: Wecannot ſuppoſe the former 
but we muſt ſuppoſe it to be otherwile than natural, and call in the 
Divine Power to effect ir, as much as ia an inſtantaneous formation, 
ſine pracedente ſemine: And we cannot ſuppole the latter , becauſe it is 
expreſly contrary to the deſcription of the Humane Production , for it 
was done within the compals of the Sixth Day; and the formation and 
perfeting of the Humane Nature was immediately finiſhed after the 
Omaipotent Command and Determination of the Will of God, it was 
no ſooner ſaid [ faciamw hominem , Fc. ] but it was done. | 

Iris true, in that ordinary Law which Almighty God bath inſtituted 
in Nature already eſtabliſhed by him, there are regular, and ſucceſſive, 
and gradual procedures, and it is convenient it ſhould be fo: and it is 
true alſo, in this ſhort period of the Six Days Work, within which the 

So Univerſe 
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Univerſe was finiſhed, Almighty God oblerved a certain conyenienr 
Order, making that to precede which was fittelt and moſt uſeful to pre- 
cede in order to the produttion of things, bur as to the ſpeed and diſpatch 
of Productions, the Almighty God uled the Majeſty that became the 
Excellency of his Greatncls, and oblequions Matter preſently yielded 
to the Power of his Command, Fat, &+ fattnm eft ; Plal, 33.9. He ſaid 
and it was done , he commanded and it jtood faſt, 

Therefore although now in ſettled Nature, and according to the 
ſtanding Laws of the Divine Wildom Maa is firſt conceived ex ſerine, 
then lodgeth 10 Months i »tero mrlichri, wherein during that time he 
is gradually formed and perfected, and then after his Birth gradually 
increaſeth, paſſeth through the impotency of Infancy, the weakneſſes of 
Childhood, and the follics of Youth before he comes to a ripe and full 
age, yet it was not ſo here, in the ſame moment the Body is formed in 
Irs full and perfe& nature, and the Animal Soul and Faculties together 
with it and the Rational Soul infuled in the ſame moment, without any 
priority of Time, but only of Order and Nature: So that Man was at 
the very {ſame moment a perfe&t Organical Body, with all his Nerves, 
Veins, Yiſcers, Bones, and Parts conformed , a Vital and Senſitive 
Nature joyned with it, and a Rational Soul infuſed , without firſt living 
the Life of a Plant, then of an Animal, then of a Man, the whole 
Scene was performed in one moment , and (o it became both the Greatneſs 
of the Divine Majeſty and Power; and fo it was neceſlary to be in the 
firſt production of Man, although in the ſucceeding procedure of natural 
Generations it muſt be and was otherwiſe , becauſe the ſupreme Wiſdom 
and Will judged it (o. 

And although to any Man that will duly conſider almoſt any thing, 
there mult of neceſſity be another Rule or Law for the firſt production of 
things, than there is or may be 1n the ordinary regiment and governing 
of Generations when Nature is once eſtabliſhed ; yet the want of this 
Conſideration hath bred all thoſe vain Errors of thoſe Philoſophers that 
aſſerted the Eternity of the World, and of thoſe others, who being not 
fatisfied with that Hypotheſis, but driven by a kind of neceſſity of Reaſon 
to acknowledge an Origination of Mankind , yet could not deliver them- 
ſelves from fancying that Humane Produ@ions nmuft needs be as like 
thoſe they now know, as they could well frame them: And therefore 
according to theſe Men the Earth muft be conceited to be Mater, and 
the Snn vice Patris, and the Earth muſt have her Uteri and Sncens watri- 
tizs , and the Increaſe of Mankind muſt be by ſome ſuch gradual procels 
as we ſee in natural produttions or forte nata; and they cannot eafily 
bring. their Minds to believe the inttantaneous- produttion of Man by 
the immediate Power of God, becaule it hath a gradual proceſs in ordinary 
natural Generations: and yer the ſame Men can give themſelves leave to 
imagin, Hominem oriri poſſe ſicut blitum, though never Experience of 
former Ages ſince the exiftence of Men upon the Earth give us any 
Example of it, bating only the Fictions of ſome Poets. 

. - Maimenides , lib. 2, cap. 27. hath oblerved this Miſtake, and ſingularly 
coffutes it , by evinciog , 'That if Men go by this Rule of Judgment the 
nature of things in their Original, as they find them in their Conftirurion, 


being conſtituted, they will disbelieve the moſt certain Truths. MNeque 
a1 g4- 
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argumentari licet ullo modo a natura rei alicujus poſt illius generationem & 
firmam ſubſiitentiam in perfettione ſna ad naturam cjus eo tempore quo mvve- 
batur ad penerationem ; quod fi vero his erras, plurima tibi orientur dubia & 
abſurda , ut pro falſis habeas ea que vere ſunt, & vice verſa pro Veris ea que 
falſa ſunt ; and gives this Example, Suppole a Child of a.ready Wit, 
whole Mother died ſhortly after his Birth, ſhould go alone with his 
Father into ſome uninhabited Iſland, where he was bred up withour the 
light of any Beaſt or Woman, and there thould inquire of his Father, 
Qu0moads 03 qua ratione fatti ſumus, exiſtentiqmque noſtr am accipimus ? cut pater, 
——_— noſtrum generatur in ventre cujuſaam indruidut ſpecies neſtre, nobis 
ſumillti , quod famina vocathr ; in ventre autem extſtentes exiguun admoduns 
primo corpuſculum habemns , movemnus , nutrimur ,  paulatim creſcimus , & 
vivimus donec ad certam quanadam magnitudinem venimus ; tum aperitur in- 
ferins in ventre porta quedam, & eximus ; nec tamen poſtea creſcere deſunimus, 
wſque dum ad banc circiter quam vides quantitatem pervenimus: Puer ille 
orbus flatim iterum queret, dum thi parvi fuimus, ibt Viximns & nos mevi- 
mus Of Crevimus, an quoque comedimus & bibimus , ac per nares —_ 
an excrementa ejecimus? reſpondetur et quod non : P e ſine dubio hoc incipiet 
negare , & demonſtrationes extruere , ex impoſſibilibus argmentands ab ente 
perfetto, & aicet, quilibet noſtrum ſi per unicam horam careat reſpiratione, 
mori cogemur ; quomoado credi potef aliquem in utero clauſo per tot menſes vivere 
peteſt? And io goes on with the young Man, forming very ſtrong Argu- 
ments againſt this moſt certain Truth, meerly by the miſapprehenſion 
of Inferences from the nature of things in their perfe& Exiſtence, to the 
nature of things in their Original. 

It is true, Men muſt be _ and conſiderate before they conclude 
againſt the Frame and Order of things as they appear in Nature, becauſe 
otherwiſe Men may take liberty to conjeQure any thing , which is cet- 
rainly unbecoming a Philoſopher , eſpecially who pretends to govern 
himlelf by the Phenomene of Nature, and it is that which we have 
before condemned. But on the other ſide, to ſuppoſe that impoſſible in 
the Origination of things which we find not in things already ſetled, 
is too haſty and raſh a Concluſion, eſpecially when we are driven to 
confels another kind of Origination of Mankind than now is, and do 
not find any ſo probable and to free from abſurd Conſequences, fo ancieat, 
lo convincingly delivered, as that by the Divine Hiſtorian Afoſes. 

And this is ſo much the rather credible , becauſe it is impoſſible to 
conceive that Man could have his firſt Origination but from an intelli- 
gent, moſt wile and powerful Efficient, unle(s a Man ſhall offer violence 
to his own Reaſon, and certainly to ſuch an Efficient ſuch a Production 
is not only poſſible , but ſutable to be ſuppoſed, | 

5. We have here preſcribed and determined the Law and Means of 
the natural produdtion of the Individuals of Mankind ia their future 
produ@ion , according to that Method arid Mode which hath in all Ages 
ever ſince by the courſe of Nature been obſerved , namely, by Propagation 
by mutual -Conjunction of their Sexes , though this could not be the 
Method of their firſt produQtion, 

And this Prolifick Power of production of Mankind by ſucceſſive 
natural generation, was by the Virtue and Efficacy of the Divine Inſti- 
tution and Benediction given to I 2 his firſt Creation ; and by 

2 virtue 
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virtue thereof that Power and Faculty is continued in them , and tra- 
duced to the ſucceeding Individuals to this day, and accordingly, Yirtate 
divine ordinationis & tnſtitutionis uterque ſexus appetitum ilium procreands 
innaturm habent, membra & vaſe huic facultati Em hucuſque obtinent, 
& diverſitate ſexuam cidews officis neceſſari4 gauaent, quod non vel caſw, vel 
#upida & cace nature obtinere potnerunt , ſine ordinatione, appropriatione, 
inflvatione ſummi & ſapientiſſimi numints , ejuſque volitionis &F acterminatio- 
mis: And as this Law of future Generations was thus given to Mankind, 
and quaſs alligets to them, (o it is excluſive of any other either caſual or 
natural way of Generation , _— it be by Miracle, and therefore we 
muſt now ſuppoſe a poſſibility of an utter abregation of this natural 
Law, if we ſhould ſuppoſe any other kind of narural produRtion of 
Mankind ſhould after this firſt production of the Humane Nature be 
Po__ We may with as fair a Suppofition imagin that a Man ſhould 

produced' by the natural conjunion of Sheep or of Lions, or a Star 
be produced ex putri materia terreſtri, as to ſuppoſe a Man to be produced 
accidentally, caſually, or naturally in any other Method than this Divine 
Law of Nature fixed in the Humane Nature by the Divine Inſtitution 
hath determined, unleſs as great a ſupernatural Miracle ſhould happen 
by the Divine immediate Power, as did in the Conception of the 
Meſfias. 

6. As ſubſervient and neceflary to this Law of future Generation, we 
have here the diſtinQion of Sexes , [ Male and female created he them.) 
This diftinQtion and conjun&ion of Sexes in order to the Joupagyntge 
of Mankind , was part of that Law and Order that the Wile God inſti- 
tuted for this end. 

And certainly there needs not any clearer Argument that the prody- 
Qion of Mankind was not a Work of Chance or blind neceſſary Nature, 
but a Work of a moſt Wile, Intelligent, Powerful Being, that adapted 
the diſcrimination of Sexes to the propagation of Mankind, cither Sex 
without the other being in Nature utterly unprofitable and unuleful ro 
that end, without which the ſucceſſion of Mankind mult have been deter- 
mined in the firſt Individual. 

And it is no leſs evidence of the continual ative Providence of that 
Go _ Wiſe God , that = —_—_ of _ _= is continued in 
that equal proportion, as that there is no grand diſparity in the propa- 
—_—_ Rs... OT 

This diverſity of Sexes was not in the ſame Individual, as if {dam 
had been Androgywe, or one double Perlon conjoyned or continued, con- 
liſting of both Sexes (trill they were after divided and ſevered) as Plats 
in Sympeſio , and many of the ancient and modern Fews have thought, 
but the firſt Creation of Cudem in virils ſexs being perfefted , the pro- 
duQtion of Eve ex latere Adami was the very ſame Day of his Creation 
miraculouſly performed by Almighty God , for the Words [Male and 
female created he them] referr to the whole entire complement of the 
Creation of Man, which was not till the Formation of Eve. There 
may be ſomething myſterious in this bulineſs of the Manner of Eves 
Formation which may be hard to unriddle. 

Ir is enough, that God Almighty before the end of the Sixth Da 
formed both Sexes of Mankind in order to the common help of __ 


other, 
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other, and the propagation of the future Generations of Mankind : the 
Hiſtory therefore of the Formation of Eve, though mentioned in the 
ſecond Chapter, and after the BenediQtion of the Seventh Day, muſt 
neceſſarily be referred to the Sixth Day, wherein it is exprelly affirmed 
that both Sexes in diſtin Perſons were then created, [Male and female 
created he them ; ] and (uch tranſpolitions are not unuſual, neither in the 
Holy Hiſtory nor in other Hiltories, 

The firſt Chapter gives the brief and orderly Relation of the whole 
Series of Times, and Things done in them; and the ſecond Chapter is 
only a fuller and more explicit Declaration of ſomethings that are briefly 
nw compendioully delivered in the firſt Chapter, as appears not only 
by the Relation of the Formation of Eve , but divers other paſſages re- 
lating to what was tranſacted in the firſt Chapter. 

7. The Formation of Man was the laſt Work of the Creation, the 
laſt Work of the laſt Day: and the Reaſons of this Order ſeem to be 
theſe, 1. Becaule in the Method of the Creation of Sublunary Natures 
Almighty God proceeded from the leſs to the more perfe& and curious 
Parts of the viſible Creation : as firſt he made Vegetables, then Fiſhes 
and Birds, then Brutes, and Man in the laſt place, as the molt perfe&, 
and containing nor only the Faculties of Vegetables and Animals, and 
that in a more perfect nature, but alſo a ſuperadded, intelleQual, ſpiricual 
Soul, So he was the nobleſt part of the Creation, at leaſt of this lower ' 
World. 2. Becauſe Mankind ſhould be furniſhed ro his hand with all 
things convenient and uſeful to his exiſtence and opebutieg , 4s the Graſs 
was provided before the Brutes were created, fo before the Creation of 
Mankind Fruits of the Earth were provided for his food and delight, a 
Paradiſe for his entertainment and employment of his Senſes and Indu- 
ſry, Idlene(s being not —_— even in Paradiſe, and the goodly Fur- 
niture of the viſible World both Celeftial and Sublunary, to raiſe his 
Admiration, Contemplation, and Delight. 3. Becauſe God Almighty in- 
tended him a liberal Patrimooy, which he would furniſh and compleat 
in all its aumbers before Man was created, and as ſoon as he had created 
him, gave him this inferior World, as his Uſufrutuary and Steward 
at | but yet withall gave him a ſubordinate dominion of that 
whereof be made him his Steward : and this great BenefaQtor p 
this Gift of this inferior Terreſtrial World to be ready for his Creature 
Man's reception as ſoon as he had a Being, and accordingly gave it him 
with all its Furniture, Ge, 1. 28, 29. 

$. That Man was by Almighty God in his firſt Creation in a ſtate of 
perfect Felicity and Im ity, but under a condition of Obedience 
to the Divine Will, Command, and Law; that he had implantcd in 
his Mind and Conſcience certain Principles of Moral Goodneſs and 
Righteouſneſs, which are the Original of thaſe common Notions of Good 
_ Evil, as ſo many ſecret Byaffes and Inclinations to the obſervance 
of the Good and avoidance of the Evil. And as even the inferior Ani- 
mals have implanted in them ſecret Inſtints and Tendeneey for the 
preſervation and advance of their ſenſible, individual, and ſpecifical na- 
tures, ſo theſe implanted Notions and Moral Inclinations in the Mind 
of Man, were therein lodged to guide and lead him in a conformity to 
his excellent Conſtitution, and for the attainment of an intelleQual 
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and eternal Good , and theſe, though the vigour and brightneſs of them 
were much abated by his Fall, yer were tranſmitted with his nature to 
his Deſcendents. 

And this is the Original of thoſe common Notions which yet remain 
in the Humane Nature, though retraQted and abated by the Fall of Man, 
this 15 that common Light and Law of Nature which to this day in ſome 
meaſure prevails in the generality of Mankind, tothe Acknowledgment, 
Adoration, and Reverence of a Deity and Moral Rightcoulnels, this 
is that Law of Nature mentioned by the Apoſtle, Rem. i. written in the 
Hearts of Men, wherby they do by Nature the things contained in the 
Law : But of this I ſhall write ſomewhat fuller in the enſuing Cha- 

ter, 

9. Beſides this Moral inſcribed Law, God Almighty for the tryal © 
Man's Obedience, gave him a pofitive Law prohibiting the eating of the 
forbidden Fruit, under pain of temporal and eternal Death and Curſe 
and Man was left in the hands of his own liberty, to obey or diſobey it. 

10. That Man being left to the free liberty of his own Will, though 
furniſhed with ſufficient abilities to have obeyed Almighty God, yet 
by the temptation of Satan, his own ſenſual appetite, and ambitious 
affettation, violated his Maker's Law, and broke that Condition upon 
which much of his Perfe&ion and _—_— was conferred upon him , 
and although he retained his Eſſentials, namely, his Effential Conſti- 
tution, this Spirituality and Immortality of his Soul , his Faculties of 
Underſtanding and Will, he thereby incurred theſe unhappy depri- 


Vations, 
1. A loſs of the immortal ſtate of his Compoſition , being now ob- 


noxious to the ſeparation of Soul and Body, 

2, A very great abatement of that temporal Felicity he had in this 
Life, and obnoxious to the everlaſting ſeparation from God , with the 
Death of the Soul. 

3- An abatement and diminution of thoſe Habits of Knowledge and 
Retitude of Soul, and a great weakning and decay of the vigour and 
activity of connatural implanted Notions or Inclinations, 

4. A great diſorder in the due ſubordination of his Faculties, and a 
great confuſion and corruption prevailing upon his noble Faculties, and 
weakning , diſordering , and abaling them. 

5. An impair of that, Sovereignty and Dominion over the Creatures, 
who rebelled againſt Man as ſoon as he forſook his Maker. 

6. Diſeaſes, Diſorders, Weaknefles , Sickneſſes, Harbingers and Fore- 
runners of Death —_— his Bodily Conſtitution. 

R 7: A tran{miſſion of thete Hereditary Imperfe&tions and Decays to his 
olteriry, 


And herein and hereby we have an Account of that great Queſitum 
among the Learned Heathen, (where yet for want of this Diicovery 
by the Holy Scriptures, they could never attain the full knowledge 
and reaſon) namely, the Original of Sin and Evil, and thoſe many 
Corruptions, DefeRions, and Miſeries of Mankind, 


And thus much concerning the Divine Hiſtory of the Creation and 
Defection of Man. yy 
P, 
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The Reaſonableneſs of this Hypotheſis of the Origination of the World, 
and particularly of the Flumane Nature , and the great Advantages 
it hath above all other Hypotheſes touching the ſame. 


—_— the World had a beginning of its Being, at leaſt in that order 
and conliltence that it now holds, I have thewed in the beginning 
of this Book : Again, if there could be any imaginable doubt orqueſtion, 
whether the great Integrals of the World were eternal, and withour 
beginning, yet I have ſhewed, that Mankind, or the ſucceſſive Gene- 
rations thereof, ex ante genttts, 15 1n Nature and Reaſon impollible, and in 
Fac and Experience apparently improbable, and therefore that thete were 
ſome common Parents of Mankind, who had their beginning of exiſtence, 
and that in ſome other way than they are now produced. s 

All that have ſuppoled an Origination of Mankind ex »oz genits , have 
admitred ſomething cither of Matter analogous to it , out of which Man- 
kind hath had ſuch his Origination (which we allo admit as to- all his 
Conltituents at leaſt, but his Soul) and therefore the great Debate hath 
been rouching the Efficient, or that Being, or Nature , (or whatever 
we ſhall call 1t) that firſt compounded , formed , and conſtituted the firſt 
Parents of Mankind in that ellential and individual tate, conſonant to 
that ſpecification of Humane Nature which we daily now ſee. 

Every thing that hath a beginning of Being , muſt either have it from 
it ſelf, or from ſome other active, ethicient, and conſtituent Power or 
Nature, antecedent to it in time, of at lealt'in Nature , or both, | 

To ſuppoſe that the Humane Nature at firſt conſtituted it ſelf, were 
to [uppole ir to have a propriety of exiſtence to it felf, which were a 
palpable abſurdity and contradiction, for then it ſhouldbe before it was. 
Therefore it is neceſlary, that the firſt Origination of Humane Nature 
ſhould be from ſome other beginning or- cauſe antecedent to it, beſides 
the Matter out of which it was conſtituted, | 

And whatſoever the Being or Cauleoriginating Humane Nature was , 
itmuſt be in nature of an Efficient, namely, ſomething that did a&ively 
put together the conſtituent parts thereof, and formed it into that con- 
ſiſtence and cxiſtence whereby he became Man. | 

We cangot by any means ſuppoſe any ſuch Ethcient or Being, or thing 
thatdid ſubire rationem efficientis , but one of thele four: 1. Anuncertain 
caſual conflux of Particles of Matter that caſually compounded a Semen 
humane nature, and (0 though the immediate Semen, thus conttituted, may 
obtain the Name or Notion of the immediate Efficient , yet the true 
Efficient of that Semen (if we may be allowed tocall it by that name) was 
Chance or Fortune. 2, An implanted blind determinate ſomething , 
which we call Nature, which by a fatal and neceſſary connexiori-of ſurd 
and irrational Cauſes and Effects produced the firſt Parents of Mankind , 
as the like Nature by the like neceſſity produceth yearly Worms and Flies, 
and other Inle&s-that have not their exiſtence by univocal Seed : Both theſe 
two Suppolitions have been before examined and rejecd , as imperes huic 

megorns, 
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pegotiv, 3. The illaple of ſome pre-exiſtent or animating formative 
Principle, which we may well call the Soul or A»:ma, that as in the 
Generation of Mankind by ordinary procreation we lee the formative 

wer is ſome refined active Spirit or Soul i» ſemine deliteſcens, that 
faſhions the Matter, and actuates it with vital ſen{ible Faculties and Ope- 
rations; fo the illapſe of ſome luch ative ſubſtance or powerful Being , 
illapſing into Matter and united to it, might form it into that conſtitution 
which it enjoycd. 4. and Laſtly , Or ſome (uperior, powerful, wiſe, and 
| Pare Being, that did form, fathion , actuate, and conſtitute the 


firſt Parents of Mankind, 
The two former being as before laid alide , I ſhall uſe a few words 


touching the third Suppolition , of which little hath been before ſaid, 
and ſo pals to the fourth and laſt and crue Suppolition of the Firlt Efficient 
of Humane Nature, 

3. Therefore touching the third Suppoſition , concerning the pro- 
duction of Mankind by virtue of (ſuch Illaple of Forms, we may ſuppoſe 
it to be intended one of theſe two ways: 1. Either that with Or/gex we 
ſhould imagin a Anna animarum that had real and individual Subſi- 
ſtences: Or 2. that there were ſome common Element of animate Exi- 
ſtence, not divided into individual Exiſtences, but one common rational 
and vital Nature, whoſe Particles illapling into Matter might produce 
ſuch firſt Exiſtences of Mankind , and fo though in their union to Matter 
they do ſubire rationem forme , yet they dolikewile ſubire rationem efficientis, 
as to the formation of Mankind, as the vital Principle in the Egg be- 
comes not only the form of the Chick , but allo in the firſt formation 
thereof is the diſpoſer of its Organs and exerciſe of its Faculties, and fo 
doth ſubire rationem efficientis immeaiati ig the formation of the Ferus. 

As to both thele in general, I ſay, r. That they are precarious Sup- 

ſitions, without any jult reaſon to evidence, either that there were 
uch pre-exiſting individual Souls, or a common reaſonable Spirit. Again, 
2, The Sappoltion that thele ſhould be the immcdiate Efficients ot the 
Humane Nature, is likewiſe precarious and inevident. 3. Even they 
that ſuppoſe either ſuch an individual or common pre-exiſting Nature 
mult be forced to ſuppole them eternal independent Beings, and this will 
have as many difficulties in ir as the Eternity of Mankind or elſe if they 
be ſuppoſed created Beings , yet ſtill there will be a neceſſary recourſe unto 
an infinite uncreated eternal Being that mult create them. And 4. con- 
ſequently the Framers of thele Suppolitions do with much more difficulty 
and laborioulneſs form intermediate Principles of the Origiaation of 
Mankind, which with leſs difficulty and greater congruity may be reſolved 
-into the immediate Efficiency of Almighty God, according to the Divine 
Hiſtory. 5. And belides all this, it Men will needs ſuppole a Formation 
of Man by the illapſing of Souls into prepared Matter , becauſe they ſee 
this is the Method of Formation 1n the ordinary courle of Generation gow, 
they mult alſo ſuppole the progrels of the Formation and Maturation of 
the Humane Nature : This way mult be gradual and ſucceſſive, which 
will be attended with all thoſe dificulties which are before obſerved in 
the Suppoſition of caſual or natural production of Man in his firſt Origi- 
nation, But in particular to thole ſeyeral Suppoſitions, and Firlt, 


rouchiog the firſt of thele ; The Opinion of the pre-exiſtence of Souls 
of 
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of Men, and cheir deſcent into Bodies, though it hath been countenanced 
by Plato and ſome that follow him , hath chiefly as it ſeems been enter- 
tained by ſome of the Jews, and ſome few Chriſtians , both recognizing 
the true God , the Immortality of the Soul, and-future Reſurrection : 
For the ancient Jewiſh Opinion vide wiſaom 8, 19, 20. [ For ] was 4 witty 
Child , and had a good ſpirit , rather being good 1 came into 4 Body undefiled,] 
Among Chriſtians, Origen much aſſerted this Opinion. But whatever 
may be ſaid touching the truth or falſhood of the Opinioa it (elf, ir can 
no way (upport the primitive Origination of Mankind by the illapſing of 
ſuch Souls 1ato elementary Matter. 

Firſt, It exceeds the power and aRtivity of ſuch imagined, pre-exiſtent 
Souls, to form and animate Matter into the conliftence of a Man without 
the intervention either of the immediate power of God , or at leaſt with- 
out that inſtituted Method fixed by God in the Generation of ind 
ex ſemine, | | 

And that it doth ſoexceed the aQtivity of Souls thus to do, appears in 
this, that although there is according to that Suppoſition of a Mundus 
animarwm 2 (utficient ſtock of exiſting Souls, and if there were not, yet 
thoſe that once informed humane Bodies ſurvived after the d:ſſolutio com- 
poſiti, and yet we never heard lince the firſt formation of Man that any 
ſuch new formation hath been made, nor any illapſe of any ſuch Soul 
into any other Fetxs, but what hath been formed according to the eſta- 
bliſhed Law of the ſucceſſive produftion of Mankind ex mixtione ſeminis 
wtrinſque ſexs, Nay the more conſiderate Pythagoreans, and thole Fews 
that held the Tranſmigration of Souls, never ſuppoſed any tranſmigra- 
tion into any ne gr production of Man or Animal, but only iato 
ſuch as proceeded ex univecs generatione ; and what hath riever 'been 
done, yea never ſuppoſed to have been done, we have no reaton to ſup- 
poſe poſſible to bedone by any natural and finite Efficient, for ſuch theſe 
Souls muſt be whether they pre-exiſted or nor. 

And therefore though in the Reſurrection the ſeparated Soul is ſuppoſed 
to reaſſume his own Body again , yetthis ſeems not to be by any natural 
power reſiding in the Soul to form the Body and reunite it (elf tor it 
bur muſt be attributed to that Almighty Power of the Glarious God,, and 
tothe working of His Mighty Power, whereby he is able to ſubdue all 
thiogs to himlelf, and by the very ſel-lame excels of. power , whereby 
he frit created Man upon the Earth , ſhall he form,. eaſe, and reunite 
the Humane Nature in the ReſurreQion, vid. 1 Cor. 15.1 Theſ]. 4. Mat.13, 
Mat. 24. Chriſt the Son of God raiſed himſelf, but inthe Reſurreion 
the Dead ſhall be raiſed by the Power an4 Command of the Gloriqus God. 

Secondly , It is not ſuppoſed by thoſe , rhat the Souls of perfe& Brutes 
had any exiſtence antecedent:to their firſt production,,, for theig.Squ 
arg not of a (elf-ſubliſting nature, they cannot exift out. of them,y but 
begin withthem, and dyewith them, fo theſe-in their firlt * PEogycnon 
could nor ariſe by any ſuch 4Japſus animarups into elementary Mattex, but 
we mult attribure their primitive Formation or Creation.to the ma 
of the Divine Will; and ſo if we give them any Origination, weſkall 
upon: this Suppolition give them a nobler Origination, and by, a more 
immediate interpuſition of. the Divine Power 'and Will, than t0 that of 
Man, which {ceras bar calonabls, rt > 269", 11: a oy 
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As to the Second, Ir is true the Platoniſts attributed an Univerſal Soul 
to the Univerſe , the Anima mundz , which rhough they ſometimes ſuppole 
it a created Intelligent Nature, yet in other places we ſhall find them 
attributing ſo great power and energy to it, that it ſeems they made ir 
to be no other than God himſelf. But when they held their Suppoſition 
of an Anima munat as a created Exiſtence ſubordinate to Almighty God , 
although they attribute many of the great Appearancesof Nature, both 
in their production and” government to' this Univerlal Spirit, yet they 
dare not aſſert unto it the Efficiency of 'the firſt Original of Humane 
Nature by itz and if they ſhould, yet this their Suppolition would have 
this flaw 10 it, that they take greater pains , and run the hazard of more 
difficulties , by ſuppoſing the Origination of Man from this Anima munai, 
than if they ſhould with us ſuppoſe the immediate Origination by the 
Divine Power; neither do they gain any thing by ir. But this I may 
poſſibly reſume again hereafter. 

But the Suppolition whereof we took notice before is this, That there 
is a threefold created Univerlal Nature, viz. a Natura mentalis , common 
to Men and Angels, a Natura ſeaſitivs, common to Animals, and a 
Natura i7nea, whichis the common Principle of Vegetation. 

And therefore as the communis natara ignca is dilperied through the 
Univerſe, and by participation thereof to particles of Matter gives an 
exiſtence to the Vegetables of ſeveral natures, ſo the communication of 
the communis p ſenſitrva might at firſt give an original to perfe& 
Senfitives, as perchance it now doth to zzſects ſponte naſcentia ; fo the 

- participation of the Nature mentalis to ſome portions of felementary 

Matter may alſo give the origination of the firſt Men and Women ia the 
World. bk 

Two things I ſhould ſay to this : 

Firſt, Althoughit be troe, rhat the abſtraRion of the Underſtanding , 
ranging the Souls of living things under theſe Diſtintions and generical 
Norions, hath given us the Notion of one common Mextal:s nature , and 
one common Sexſitiva nature,” and one common Jgnea natura ; yer it will 
be hard to prove, that there are any ſuch real common Natures really 
exiſting , but in the Individuals thereof, We have the common Notion 
of Natwrs animalis , 'and yet neverany Man could make out, that there 
was any, Antmalis nature but what exiſted in the Individuals, or that here 
ever-was or can be-really exiſting any Animal with it, not determined 
in ſome more contracted exiſtence than an Animal. 

Secondly, I muſt needs confels there is a fair probability of Reaſon 
offered-by many Learned Men- of this triplicity of exiſting common Na- 
tures; and it carries a great analogy with many other Phenomena in 
Natire'; and therefore I dare not generally deny it, chough the explication 
of the trtanner of their Exiſtences, their particular Natures and Utes , be 
difficult+ Bur if itbe admitted (as poſſibly: it may be) that there is ſome 
common Element of Mental Nature, another:common Element of Sen- 
firrye Nature, and another common Element of J/egxex Natura, and that 
the ſeveral Ranks of Beings; Rational, Senſitive and Vegetable , parti- 
cip#te of theſe reſpeQive Natures; as their common Store or Element 
from whence they are derived, 4nd therefore for inſtance the Rational 


Soul in Man were a participation of that common Element or Stock of 
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the Mertalis patura ; yer (till we muſt go higher for the Origination of 
Mankind, for this would be no other than as it were the Mater:s prime or 
communis Of the Souls of Men. | 

1. Either this Natura mentalis is indivifible, and communicated in- 
tirely without any diſtribution of ſeveral divided parts of it to all Men, 
asthe common Heat of the Sun is communicated to a thouſand Men toge- 
ther , and then all Men will have one common Soul , and there will be 
no 4ndividuation nor principle of individuation between Mankind , for 
the ſame univerſal indiviſible Soul reaſons arid wills in every Man, which 
would be unintelligible and abſurd, 

2. Or to.uphold Individuation in the Perſons and Souls of Men, this com- 
mon Natur mentalis mult be either truly ſeveral divided Souls, with Orzgen's 
Mundus animarum ; orelle, though this common Nature be actually one ar 
firſt, yer it is diviſible, and poteatially many : and (© the ſeveral Souls of 
ſeveral Men muſt be ſo many ſeveral Particles or Ramenta of this Kniverſalis 
natur4 ; and either this portion thereof muſt be by the ſuperior Activity of 
Almighty God , or elle ig muſt have a kindof natural diviſion of it (elf, 
according to the diviſio&of Matter qualitied and organized to receive it ; 
If the former, (till there is dignus vindice node ; for God Almighty muſt 
be called in to diſtribute and participaze. the portions of this Mental 
Nature : if the latter , then we hal become of the Individuation of 
the Soul after Death * Ir will return back, and be drowned as it were 
in the Naturs mentalic,or be annihilated, and if it keeps its Individuation, 
it muſt be by the Power and Interpolition of Almighty God, 

3. Bur be it what it will, ſuppoſe it be the common Matter as it were of 
the Souls of Men, and therefore now ia the ardinary courſeof Propagation, 
by a kind of ſetled Law in Nature may communicate it ſelf or any portion 
of it ſelf, to the natural productions of Mankind , yet where do we tind, 
that either it everdid, or can of its ſelf torm a Body out of Elementary 
Nature, and unite it (elf unto it 2 Or how could that be done without the 
ordinary method of Generation, . to.difpoſe and organize the Recipient or 
organized Body, of the interpolition of a ſuperior Intelligent Nature, that 
muſt form and unite itz and-if.it everdidy or could dotheſame by irs own 
immediate Activity, why do wenot feerthe ſame thing done daily withour 
the courſe of ordinary Generation ex Semine , (ince this commune Elementum 
mentale (till is ſuppoſed to exiſt , and of the ſame efficacy as ever it was? 

4. It is obſervable, that in all rheſe kinds of Suppolttions either. of one 
Mundus animaritm individualium with Origen ,: or of a:comman Elermentum 
mentale, whether diviſible or indiviſible, nothing tan-be done without 
taking inthe Power of an Omnipotent God, either inxhe firſt Creation of 
theſe Souls or Elements,or m-the dire&ion,ordering and governing of their 
illapſes into Marter,or of the preparing andorganizing'oi-Matrer in the firſt 
Origination of Men,or in the (eparating or:individuaring of chele Eltments, 

or ini the uniting of them tg Marter y or.in-giving thekaw, and Rule, and 
Inſtitution of theirfuture Regiment; or indecd in all of thele:. And fo Men 
have needleſly, and withoup tuffcient evidence multiplied Emt:4 , and yet 
ſuch as are not effeual to the folution of the Phenomens ;:nih Dew interſit ; 
and all this plainly\expedited with rhe ſame'cale, andijels-perplexity-and 
multiplicity, by the immediate Command of the Divine Will and Power 


inthe firſt production of Things, accordingito.the. plainziexplicabia, Loc 
T2 itet- 
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intelligible Syftem given us by God by the hand of Hoſes, namely, an 
immediate Formation of Man , an immediate Creation of an Immortal 
Intelleual Soul, and an immediate Union of both Parts of the Com- 
peſitume by Almighty God. 

5. Indeed if it be ſuppoſed that one common Mental Nature may be 
ſpecifically P—_— to the Humane Nature, (not taking in the An- 
gelical ) the difficulty of the ſpecification of Humane Nature by that 
common Mental Principle may be removed , becauſe the Humane Na- 
ture is but one Species ; yet the Suppolition of one common Senlitive or 
Vegetable Nature , as the common Conſtituent of Animals and Vegeta- 
bles, leaves us under this perplexity and difficulty, namely, How trom 
that common Senſitive Nature there ariſcth diverſity of Species of Ani- 
mals and Vegetables, or fince the Priaciples are but of one kind, how 
comes the Species to be ſeveral : And on the other ſide, if the variety 
of Species” ariſe from the different modification or qualification of the 
Matter , How comes it to paſs that there 1s any tixednels and determi- 
nation of the Species of Animals or Vegetables, or that they are con- 
tained and conſerved in the ſame Speczes ; ſince the modifications and 

ualifications of Matter arc various, and irregular, and infinite, neither 
do they keep in one fixed modification or qualification , but the (ame is 
hourly changed. It remains therefore, that although we ſhould admit 
ſuch a Natars ſenſitive or ignea, either in ſume common Maſles, or inter- 
ſperſed and diffuſed through the whole Maſs of Elementary mixed 
Matter , we muſt be fain to ſuppoſe ſomething elſe that muſt determia 
theſe common and Homogeneal Principles into determinate Speczes ; or 
at leaſt, that there are as many Senfitive Natures ſpecifically diſtiaR 
as there are Spectes of Animals in the World. Theſe Suppolitions there- 
fore are not ſufficient to explicate the firft productions of perfet Ani- 
mals, at leaſt without multiplication of 1inevident and unexplicable 
Suppoſitions. 

6. I therefore come to that true, and plain, and neceſſary Concluſion, 
That the firſt produRtion of Mankind , yea and of perfect Animals , was 
wrought immediately by the Efficacy of an Intelligeat, Wiſe, and 
Powerful Being , iſtin& from the thiogs eroduce : and this is the 
= Truth that in all this Diſcourſe 1 aimed at, and am now arti- 
ved at. 

And I fhall not need go any farther for the evidence of this Truth, 
than the Contemplation of the Thing it ſelf, (Man,) in which we ſhall 
find ſo many clear Evidences of an Intelligent Efficient , that we need 
no other, and the common Inſtances will evidence the Reaſonablenels 
of ſuch a Conlequeace, If I ſhould behold a Houſe with ſeveral Rooms 
and Stories, excellently contrived with all Offices and Conveniences for 
Ute, Doors, Windows, Chimneys, Stairs, and every thing placed and 
digeſted with Order, Ulſcfulneſs, and Beauty, a little Logick will andyce 
me to conclude that it was the Work of an intclligent and skilful Archi- 
rect, though I did not fee him building or finiſhing it. If I ſhould ſee a cu- 
rioas Watch, curi graved, and enameled, and ſhould obſerve 
the exaR diſpolition of the Spring, the String, the W heels, the Ballance, 
the Index, and by an excellent, orderly, regular Motion deſcribed , dil- 
covering the Hour of the Day, Day of the Month, and divers other 


regular 
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regular and curious Motions: Or if I ſhould fee ſuch a goodly Machine 
as ſome aſcribe to Archimedes, whereby in diſtin& Spheres or Orbs the 
ſituation of the Elementary and Celeſtial World were repreſented, and 
all theſe put into their ſeveral Motions , conſonant to that we ſee in the 
Heavenly Budies, by the means of Springs or Weights artificially placed, 
I ſhould moſt reaſonably conclude, that theſe were neither Caſual nor 
ſimply Natural Productions, but they were the Work of ſome intelligent 
curious Artiſt, that by deſign, intention and appropriation wrought and 
put in order and motion theſe curious Automata. 

And — if I or any Man of Reaſon ſhould in this moment be- 
hold a parcel of red Clay, and in a moment ſhould ſee that ariſe into 
the Figure of a Man, full of Beauty and Symmetry , endued with all 
thoſe Parts and Faculties which I fee in my (elf, and poſſibly far more 
glorious, exquiſite, and beautiful, and I ſhould obſerve him preſently 
after this Formation uſe all the Operations of Life , Senſe and Reaſon, 
and this kind of production never ſeen before : That common Reaſon 
which ſhould tutor me to think that that Watch, that Machines before 
mentioned was the Work of an Intelligent Nature , would much more 
enforce me to believe that this admirable and ſtupendious produRtion of 
ſuch a Nature unexampled before, would enforce me to believe and 
confels that this were the immediate Work not only of an Intelligent 
Being, but of a moſt Wiſe and Powerful Being , that could thus 1a a + 
-- frame, animate, and endow ſuch an excellent Creature as 
enis, 

And yet certainly the firſt created Parents of Mankind were conſtitute 
in a Nature ſpecifically conformable uato that Nature which Mankind 
now hath, and as we have no reaſon to believe they were any way 
inferior to the preſent Perfetion of Humane Nature, {o we have very 
great reaſon to ſuppoſe them conſtituted in a greater degree of Beauty 
and Perfection than the moſt perfe&t Man that hath been ever lince their 
Formation, ( except the incarnate Son of God.) | 

Although I do not intend in this place to take a large Survey of the 
Perfeftion of the Humane Nature, becauſe it is ia- part done already, 
and ſhall reſerve it, God willing , for its proper place and ſeaſon , = 
becanſe my Scope here is to evince, that the Suppolitioa of the 
prodution of Mankind is an unqueſtionable Evidence of the Exiſtence 
of 2 moſt Wiſe and Intelligent Being z and that the ſtrength of that 
Evidence reſts in the due Contemplation of the Excellence of the Hu- 
mane Nature and Faculties, and thoſe other Appendices thereunto, and 
that it is not poſſible to conceive any other but an Intelligent Efficient 
(working by Choice, Wiſdom , and Appropriation) ſhould be the firtt 
Producent , Former , and Conftituent of ſuch a Nature. TI ſhall take a 
ſhort Survey of the Humane Nature, PerfeQions, and Appendices, which 
may give any Man a handle' to improve it farther co the (ame end 
leaving the fuller Diſcourſe of the Humane Nature as a Reſcrve, allo 
-— _ 2 fuller Improvement may be made of this Confideration and 

ulton, | 

And upon the diligent Obſervation of this Argument it will evi- 
denely appear , Thar the wriodelling, framing , compounding , ordering, 


and cndowing the firſt Protorype aud firſt Copy of the Humane Nature 
Was 
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was neither an Ac or Event of Chance, or of a Surd, Inanimate, Unin- 
relligent Nature, bur was a Contrivance and Work ot Delign, Skill, and 
Intention, a Tranſcript of that 14c« which reſided 1n an intelligent Being, a 
Work of a wile and powerful Being , yea luch a Work as could neyer 
have been made by any lels than the molt intelligent, wile, and powertul 
Being , exceeding the more ſingle Wiſdom and Activity of any created 
Intelligence at leaſt, unle(s acting in and by the Commiſhon, Virtue, and 
Strength of the Almighty God, W- 

Now theſe Excellencics in Man that demonſtrate an Intelligent Eft 
cient are- of two kinds, 1. Such as immediacely concern his nature : 
2. Such asare diſtin& from it , but rclating to it. " 

I. Therefore concerning thoſe Excellencies that concern immediately 
his Nature; 'and thele diſcover thermſelves and the Wildom of their 
Efficient. And theſe Excellencies are conlidered either {imply in them- 
ſelves, or 2. Compoſite, and with the ſeveral Sublerviences and Accom- 
modations to their Ends and Ules. | 

As to the firſt Conſideration, there are many Excellencies in. the 
Humane Nature which maniteſt a far more eminent Excellency in his 
firit Efficient. it 9 

The Symmetry , Beauty , Majeſty, and admirable Compoſure of his 
Body, to which there can be nothing added , nor detrated , without 3 
blemiſh to it. | wer 

The admirable Faculties of his Soul, thoſe that concern him jn his 
loweſt rank of Life , the Faculty by which he is nouriſhed, thoſe thax 
concern him in' his middle rank of Life , Sout and Senſation, Memory 
and Appetite; thoſe that concern him in his. ſupreme rank of Life, I 
telle& and Will, thoſe that concera him in his whole | Compoſitus ,, the 
Generative Faculty, 

The admirable Union of his Soul to his Body, whereby he becomes 
one Intelle@ual Being , though - conlilting of Principles of differing 4 
natures, | 2/4 

Theſe and ſuch as theſe would -be largely proſecuted, for rhey do 
evidence an intelleual , moſt wiſe Ethcieat, that could thus erc&, and 
thus endow ſuch a Fabrick, , But that which I moſt reckon upqn, is 
that admirable Accommodation that is found in the nature of Man, 
which doth moſt undeniably demonſtrate an intellectual and wiſe Effi- 
cient, working by Inteatioa and Deſign : for inſtance, Ir is indeed a 
very great evidence of an Artiſt that can make the Wheel of a Watch, 
or the Spring, or the Ballance , but the deſtination of the Spring to 
the String, and the String to the Fuſee, and the accommodation of 
every Wheel, and their poſition, and fabrick one to another, and the 
Ballance to corre and check the excels of the Motion, and the Index 
to the Table, and. to fit the Table with DiviGons fuitabte to the Hours, 
and to put all into. ſuch a regular Motiqn-as demonſtrates the Hour ; of 
the Day : This adaptation of things of yarious and ſeveral Natures, and 
Structures one to.another , and all ro ſome. common End or Deſign, .is 
lo great an evidence of an Intelle&ual Being that works by Inteation, 
by Ele&tion, by Deſign and Appropriation; that nothing can-be oppoſed 
againſt it: And therefore I rather chooſe-to .prolecuge this compound 
Conſideration of the Humane Nature , the adaptation, and approprigtion 
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of things therein one to another, and to common Ulez which is the moſt 
evident Argument of ſuch an Efficient as I have before deſcribed in the 
firſt Fabrication of Humane Nature, 

It were the buſinels of a Volume to purſue all the Particulars of this 
kind, I ſhall only inſtance in ſome. 

I, The admirable accommodation of the ſeveral Parts of the Hu- 
mane Body to make up one Continuwn, yet conliſting of divers Parts 
diſtin in their individuals and kinds, the mortiling of the Bones one 
into another, the binding them together by Nerves and Muſcles and 
Tendons, the Veins and Arterics for the carrying of the Blood diffuſed 
by ſeveral Ramifications from their Roots to the uttermoſt extremities 
of the Body, their differing Coats , _AHnaftomoſes and means of Commu- 
nication for the Circulation of the Blood , the diſtributions and ramifi- 
cations of the Nerves, indeed the whole Frame of the Humane Body 
1s an Engin of moſt admirable contrivance and mutual accommodation 
of Parts, which is ſo much the more admirable, becauſe many of the 
Parts are diſtin not only in the Roots and Numbers, but 1n their 
Nature and Conſtitution; yet make up one moſt beautiful Continuum, 
by the mutual accommodation and admirable contignation of the ſeveral 
Integrals thereof. ; 

2, The admirable accommodation of Faculties to the convenience 
and uſe of Humane Nature, for Inſtance, the Digeſtive Faculty to pre- 
ſerve Life , the Generative Faculty to prelerve the Species ; his Facultics 
of Senſe are accommodated to a Senſible Being , for as much as he is to 
converſe in a Corporeal World, and with Corporeal Beings, there is no 
one quality of Corporeal Nature that he hath occaſion to uſe- or converſe 
with, but he hath a Faculty by one of his five Senſes to receive and 
diſcera., Again, in his IntelleQive Faculty it admirably ſerves him for 
the Ends and Ules of his Being, he was appointed to govern, direc, 
and rule other Animals, and therefore he hath the advantage of a ſupe- 
rior Faculty above them, whereby he is able to exerciſe that Dire&tion 
and Government : He was made to bethe Spectator of the great Work 
of God , to conſider and obſerve them, to glorifie and ſerve that God 
that made them; and he 1s accordingly furniſhed with an IatelleQive 
Faculty an(werable to his condition. vs 1 

3. The admirable accommodation of Faculties with ſubminiſtring 
Faculties, and Organs ſublervient, appropriate, and convenient for their 
exerciſe : For Inſtance, Local Motion is neceſſary to Mankind ,- and ac- 
cordingly he is furniſhed with Animal Spirit, Nerves, Muſcles, Tendons, 
and Limbs admirably contrived, and deſtined, and fitted to Local Motion, 
The Intelle&ive Faculty is furniſhed with the organical Fabrick of the 
Brain, and the ſubordinate Power of Senle, Phantalie and Memory, 'to 
aſſilt it 10 its exerciſe while it is in the Body : Facultati generative & pro- 
lifice ſubminijtrans \facult«s ſeminificationis , 'ac or24na eidem deſervientia, 
appetitus naturalis , volupt as quedam alliciens organs generationi dicata, & 
aijlindFio ſcexumn , ſine qua juxte legem in natura poſt primans himane narore , 
formationem inſitam, hujuſmods ſpectet propagatio {1.4 nequivit, The Dige- 
ſtive Faculty, furniſhing the Blood, the Blood increaſing the Body, and 
ſupplying the Treaſuries of the Spirits ,* the Spirits agnin ſupplying and 
maintaining the Offices: of the Faculties,' So that not only the _— 

ur 
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but the whole Corporeal and Animal Nature is 1n continued motion 
and mutual ſubſerviency. 

I might be endleſs in this Contemplation , but becauſe it is evident 
to any Man that conſiders, and 1- deſign 2 larger diſcuſſion of this Buſineſs 
when I come to conſider the Parts and Faculties of the Humane Nature, 
I ſhall not give farther Inſtances thergn. 

And the Ule that I make of it is this, That although it might be 
ſuppoled poſſible, that either Chance or Nature might 1n ſome {imple 
narrow things produce very curious Appearances, as the Configurations 
of Aſterites, of Cryſta]s, of Salts in their ſeveral ſhapes, yer when in 
ſuch a complicated Nature as Man is, conliſting of ſo many various 
Parts, various in their poſition, nature, and uſe, there ſhall be found 
ſuch an exact adaptation of every thing one to another, as to-ſerve the 
whole and every part, this in the primordial Conſtitution and Formation 
muſt needs be the Work of a moſt wile, intelligent, powerful Being , that 
operates ſecundimm intentionem , appropriationem , Cx intelligentiam. 

2, Let us come then to thoſe Appendices and relative Reſpedts of other 
things to the Humane Nature, we ſball eaſily find in it this Conſideration 
allo, the Footſteps and Evidences of an Intelligent Nature in the Con- 
{titution of him, by that admirable accommodation of things without 
him of difterent aature from him, to his uſe and convenience. 

In the Operations or Works of Intelligent Agents we may eallly ſce, 
that according to the degree or perfection of ſuch Intelligence there is 
variety in their Work or Production : An Intelligent Agent that is bur 
of a narrow Intelligence, as his Proſpe& is commonly ſhort and weak, 
ſo his Work ſeldom attains more than a narrow and ſingle End, But if 
the Agent be of a large and comprehenſive Intelligence and Wiſdom, 
his ends are great, and moſt times various and complicated , and the fame 
Operation or Work may have divers many Wl Ends and Utes, 

Almighty God therefore being of infinite Wildom and Power , fore- 
ſees and effects great and various Ends in one and the ſame Work or 
Operation : Take for Inſtance that goodly Creature the Sun, What a 
complication of excellent Ends and Ules there are in that glorious Body ? 
It is the Fountain , communicating Light to the Earth, the Air, and all 
the Planetary Bodies, it is that which derives Heat , and is the great 
Inſtrument of deriving Fruitfulneſs and Fertility to the inferior World, 
it diſtinguiſheth Times and Seaſons by its Motion, it raiſeth, and di- 
geſteth , and diſtributeth rhe Watry Meteors for the benefit of this infe- 
rior World, and infinite more advantages of this kind. And therefore 
it is the narrownels of our Underſtanding, that when we lee one exce!- 
leat End or Ulefulnels in any thing, to conclude , that God Almighty 
intended no other. 

And therefore it is too wo and vain a Concluſion, to think that 
the glorious Bodies of the Celeſtial Hoſt were made meerly for the ſervice 
of Man, and it is alſo folly and preſumption to conclude, that even the 

_ thzags of this inferior World, though principally deſigned for the ule 
of Man, were meerly and only deſtined for the 6 of Man: Almighty 
God hath the Glory of his own Greatneſs, and the Communication of 
his own Goodnels, as the great End of all his Works: Yea and we have 
reaſon to think, that even in theſe inferior Beings of this lower World 

which 
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which are delivercd over to the ule and fervice of Men, God Almighty 
had other Ends that poſſibly we know not, nay poſſibly in the Effection 
of the lcalt minute Animal Almighty God intended a Communication 
of ſo much of his Goodnels and Beneficence to it, as might give it a 
kind of complacency and fruition ſuitable to the capacity of its Exiſtence, 
though ſubordinate to other Ends. | 

And yet not only in theſe interior Exiltences of this lower World, but 
even in the Fabrick, Order, ard Oeconomy of the ſuperior World there 
is to be found an admirable accommodation of them one to another, 
and to this Steward and Tenant of Almighty God of this inferior World, 
called Man. 

rt. If we look upon the Celeſtial World, we have an admirable ac- 
commodation thereof to the convenience of Mankind; it preſents to 
his View, and thereby to his Underſtagding , the moſt noble Spectacle of 
the Celeſtial Bodies, their Order, Beanty , Conſtancy, Motion, Light, 
conducting to the knowledge and acknowledgment of the Power, Wil- 
dom aad Goodneſs of God : it gives him an account of the progrels, 
and parts, and ſucceſſion of Time, theſe are advantages that no Irrational 
Nature can make uſe of, 

But the Influence of the Heavens are a common Benefit to Man and 
all Sublunary Natures, but yet the inferior World ſeems 1n a great 
meaſure direted for the benefit of Mankind; ſome in common to him 
and the Brutes, as the Air for Reſpiration, the Fire for Warmth, the 
Water for Drink, the Earth for Fruit and Habitation, 

But in this lower World there ſeems many things direted to the ſpecial 
uſe of Mankind, for beſides Domeſtick Animals eſpecially allowed for 
his Food , there are ſome that ſerve for his Employment , Motion, Exer- 
ciſe, and Food, as the Tillage and Planting of the Earth for his Food , 
ſome for his Medicine, as Herbs, and Gums, and Minerals, ſome for his 
Clothing, as the Furrs, Wool, and Skins of Beaſts, ſome for his Habi- 
ration, as the Timber and Stone, ſome for his Fewel, as Wood, Coals, 
and Turf, ſome for his Defence and ManufaQture, as Iron and Steel ; 
ſome for Commerce, as the Metals of Silver, Gold, Copper, the very 
Situation of the Seas, the Aagnes ; ſome for his Ornament , as Silk and 
Jewels ; ſome for his Journey and Labour, as Horſes, Oxen, Camels; 
tome for his Neceſſity , ſome for his Delight : Infinite more Inſtances 
may be given , whereby it will evidently appear that this lower World is 
accommodated to the uſe and convenience of Mankind in a ſpecial and 
remarkable manner ; whereby it may be evident to any conſiderate Man, 
that the Formation of the World and of Mankind was by the lame wile 
and provident Power ; and that as the Humane Nature 15 accommodated 
to it ſelf, ſo this World is accommodated to the exigence and convenience 
of the Humane Nature, 

When I have conſidered the admirable Congruity of all the Parts of 
Chriſtian Religion, and how it correſponds, and is adapted to the con- 
venience and condition of the Humane Nature, and how thoſe antece- 
dent Prophelies, Promiſes, and DireQions of Religion in the O'd Teſta- 
ment , ber an admirable congruity to the Model of Religion in the 
New Teſtament , notwithſtanding the vaſt diſtances between the mani- 


feſtations of them, and how all the Scheme of Divine Dilpenſations 
Vy from 
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from the beginning of the World bear an admirable accommodation each 
ro othcr, and to the Evangelical Doctrin, it gives us a ſtrong Moral 
Evidence that the ſame one God was the Author of this Religion, that 
although there ſeem a diverlity and variety in the Adminiſtrations, yet 
when 1 look upon them together , compare the congruity of what goes 
before to what follows, it ſeems one moſt beauriful Piece, fitted and 
accommodated in every part to the other, and hereby I fatishe my ſelf 
that it is the true Religion, that it is all of one piece, and once common 
Author of it, namely, the God of Truth. 

And fo when I conſider the Humane Nature , and the admirable ac- 
commodation that one part thereof hath to the other, and allo look 
upon the Munaus aſpettabily, eſpecially this lower World , wherewith we 
are by realon of its vicinity belt acquainted, and obſerve how admirabl 
the {ame is accommodated to the Animal Life of Man : And althoug 
the Parts thereof are diſtin, various, diſtant, yet there are drawn from 
it Lines of Accommodations and Communication to the Ule of the Hu- 
mane Nature, lo exa&tly and appoſitly, that I cannot chooſe but acknow- 
ledge one common Author both of the greater and lefler World, and 
iuch an Author, as made and diſpoſed all things by the higheſt Wiſdom 
and the wiſelt Choice, If there had been divers Authors of the greater 
and lefler World, there could never have been an accommodation of 
things ſo diſparate one to another , unleſs both had acted ia ſubordination 
to one common third Being, or by one common Counlel, 

Again, it was not poſſible that Calualty or Chance could have accom- 
modated things of various kinds one to another : It Chance could make 
a Beam of a Houſe, and could have made Tenents at either end, yet it 
is not poſlible to conceive that Chance could caſt it to be juſt of a fir 
length to anſwer the congruity of its contignation to another piece of 
Timber , or fit the Mortiles.of other pieces of Timber to thoſe Tenents, 
or fit the particles and ſcantlets to an{wer juſt one another, this muſt of 
necefity require a Workman that works by Underſtanding, Choice, and 
Appropriation , becauſe it requires accommodation of ſeveral things of 
ſeveral kinds to one End by ſeveral Means. 

Thus therefore when I (ee the admirable accommodation of Humane 
Narure to its own exiſtence and conveniences, the admirable accommo- 
dation therein of things of different natures one to another, as Organs 
to Faculties, Sinews to Bones , Nerves to Mulcles, Spirits to Nerves ; 
when I ſee the excellent accommodation of this lower World, eſpecially 
to the Humane Nature, although they are in themſelves ſeveral and hete- 
rogeneal, I cannot ( without violence to my own Obſervation , Expe- 
rience , and Reaſog) I n I cannot but attribute the firſt Formation of 
Humane Nature, yea and of all the Univerſe, to one moſt Wile, Intel- 
Iigent, Powerful Being, who did all things according to the counſel of 


tus Will, after the moſt wiſe and excellent 1des of his unſearchable 
Underſtanding. 
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Concerning the Nature of that Intelligent Agent that firit formed the 
Humane Nature ; and ſome ObjeSions againit the Inferences aboye 
made , and their Anſwer. 


Aving in the foregoing Chapter reduced the Origination of Man- 
kind to an Intelligent Efficient , effeting it per wodwm efficientis 
voluntarit , & per intentionem, I ſhall in this place inquire what kind of 
Iatelligent Etfhcient this was, for Intelligent Beings there is one 
Primum , the Glorious God , whole Ul anding, Power, and Good- 
nels is infinite there are alſo acknowledged by the Heathen , intelligentia 
4 primo, thoſe which CA4rifetle calls by the Name of Separate Intelli- 
gences, Plato calls Dit ex Dis, and we commonly call Angels, very 
glorious and powerful Creatures, which P/ato takes into the Buſinels of 
the Creation of Man, as to the Corporeal Frame. 

And it ſcems to be, that the Effection of the Humane Nature in an 
part thereof, is nor attributable to the Angels, neither as inſtrumental, 
much leſs as principal Cauſes. | 

t. As to the Soul of Man it ſeems beyond diſpute, for that was a 
created Subſtance, and Creation of any new Subftance being an infinite 
Motion , is not within the power of any Finite Nature: the Pretence 
therefore reſts only as to the Corporeal, or at leaſt Animal Nature. 

2. Therefore I ſay that the Formation of the Bodily, muck” les the 
Animal Nature of Man, in order to the reception of the Soul , was nei- 
ther coordinately nor inſtrumentally the Work of Angels. And the 
Reaſons that ſeem ſufficient to make out this Truth, are theſe: 

1, It ſeems utterly above an Angelical Power to organize the Body 
of the Humane Nature: for though it is true, that in the eſtabliſhed way 
of Generation , the Parents, who are inferior in nature to Angels, do 
organize the Body, at leaſt mediante ſemine, yet that. is done in the 
virtue and ſtrength of the Ordination and Inſtitution of Almighty God : 
So that as well Man as the Semen genitale are the Inſtruments deputed by 
Almighty God in virtue of his Supreme Power to propagate the Humane 
Nature. And therefore ſince the firſt Formation of the Humane Nature 
was a new Formation , not according to the Laws eſtabliſhed after in 
Nature, the firſt Production of Mankind was immediately by the Al- 
mighty Power, and not by the Power of any lubordinate Intelli- 

ence. 

. 2. Again, it could not poſſibly be, but that the Humane Nature muſt 
be completed in an inſtant: For how is it conceptible , that firlt there 
ſhould be Corpus formatum, with all the Organs, Veſſels, Blood, and Spirits 
diſpoſed and ordered in their (everal Cells and Motions, unleſs Man had 
been then at the ſame time animated as well as organized © For the 
outward ſhape or ſtature of a Man is no more a fit Receptacle of an 
Animal, much lels of a Rational Life, than a Statue of Wax or Stone. 
The ſame Hand therefore that animated; formed and faſhioned — 
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ſame Humane Body in the ſame moment, by virtue of the Volition, 
Determination , or Factamus of the Divine Will. 

3. As we have no manner of evidence-of the Angelical concurrence 
or in{trumenrality in the Formation ot_May ar of any of the lower Ani- 
mals, ſo there is no neceflity at all of ſuch'a Suppolition, And weare 
not ro multiply Cauſes: wirhout neceſſity ; for as the bare determination 
of the moſt powerful and efficacious Will of God was futhcient co. bring 
Being out of Nothing, ſo the like determination of the ſame Will was 
{ufficient to form Man out of rhe Duſt of the ground, without taking in 
a {ubordination or inſtrumentaliry of Angels. 5 Y 0. 

Again, if we ſhould ſuppotc ,the coopermion of Angels in the_For- 
mation of the Body.of Man,''it'muſt be in the ſtrength ; virtue, and 
efficiency of the firſt Caule,' which as it gave-the Angels their Being, 
{o it mult give them he efficacy,power, and virtue to. be inſtrumental 1n 
this Formation , which as we have no warrant, . (o we have no probable 
reaſon to admit , ſince the firlt Cauſe was all-ſutficient for this Effe& 
without their afhiſtance. 
| 4 The admirable Structure of the Body of Man, the accommodation 
of it to Faculties, the furniſhing of it with Faculties accommodate to it, 
even as its Animal Nature (though we take not in the reaſonable intel- 
lectual Soul) imports in it a Witdom, Power, and Efficacy above the 
Power of any created Nature to effe&t: If it ſhould be in the power of 
an Angel, by applying actives to paſſives, to produce an Inlect, .nay a 
perfet Animal, yet the Conſtitution and Frame of ſo much of thar in 
Man that concerns his Animal Nature were too high a Copy for an 
Angelick Nature to write, unle(s thereunto deputed and commiſſionated 
by the Infinite God, which Commiſion we 'no where find, and I am 
very ſure a bare Naturaliſt wilt not ſuppoſe. 

5. Again, there is that neceſſity of a fuitableneſs and accommodation 
of the Parts of the Body to the Faculties of the Soul, and & coxverſo, that 
any the leaſt diſproportion or dilaccommodation of one to the other would 
ſpoil the whole Work, and make them utterly unſerviceable and unap- 
plicable one to the other, It was therefore of abſolute neceſſity that the 
tame $kill and dexterity that was —_ to the firſt Formation of the 
Soul, muſt be uſed and 326. mn in the Formation of the Body , and if an 
Angel were unequal to the making up and w— of the Soul, he 
could never be ſufficient to make a fit organical Body exaRly ſuicable 
to-Ir. 

Upon the whole matter I therefore conclude, That not only the Soul, 
but the very Animal Nature in Man, and not only that, but the For- 
mation and Deſtination of his Bodily Frame, was not only the Work 
of an Intelligent Being , but of the Infinite and Omnipotenrt Intelligent 
Being , who in the ſame moment formed his Body, and organized it with 
immediate Organs and Inſtruments of Life and Senſe, and created his 
gr Nature, and united it to him , whereby Man became a living 

ul. 

And this, as the neceſſary Evidence of Reaſon , deth firſt drive us ro 
acknowledge a Being , or firſt Formation of the Humane Nature ex non 
genitis ; and lecondly, to acknowledge that this firſt Formation of the 
Nature of Man was not by Chance, Caſualty, or a meer Syntax of 

Natural 
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Natural Caules, .but by an Intelligent Efficientz  weare upon the very 
jame and a greater Evidence of Realaid, driven to acknowledge thar 
Irelligent Efficient to be:the Great.and Wile and Glorious God, no other 
Caule imaginable being par '#a(r negotzo.- i /- "S128! 

And.indeed, if once we-can bring; Men but to this one Conceſſion, 

That the original Efficient of the Humane Nature was an Intelligent 
Being , any Man. pretending to'Reafon will with much leſs difficulty 
admit that Eficient to be the Almighty God , than any other inviſible, 
inteiligent Efficient, which we uſually call Angels or Intelligences : | And 
the Reaſons are theſe, 1. Becaule though we that are acquainted with 
the Divine Truths do as really believe that there are Angels as well as 
Mea, :yet the Natural Evidences of the Exiltence of Almighty Gad are 
far: more evident and convincing , 'even upon a Rational and Natural 
account, than that: there are Angels, for the former being a Truth :of 
the higheſt moment and importance to be believed by all, hath-a pro- 
portionable weight and clearnels of evidence, even to Natural Light, 
more and greater than any other Truth : | And heace amoog the Jews.the 
Set of the Sadduces believed the Exiſtence of 'God , yet denied or doubred 
the Exiſtence of Angels or ſeparated Intelligences. 2. Recaule the very 
Suppolition of an Angelical Nature doth neceflarily ſuppole the Exiſtence 
of a Supreme Being, from whom they derive their Exiſtences, | 3.:Be- 
cauſe the great occafion of Infidelity in relation to Exiſtence of Almighry 
God is, that ſenſual Men are not willing to belleve any thing whereby 
they have not a ſufficient Evidence, as they think, to their Senſe ;- The 
Notion of a Spiritual and Immaterial Being is a thing that they cannor 
digeſt , becauſe they cannot ſee or by any Senſe perceive ar, nor eaſily form 
to themſelves 2 Notion of it. He therefore that can {o far maſter the 
ſtubborne(s of Senſe, as to. believe: ſuch a Spriritual Jacelligent Being 
as an Angel, hath conquered that difficulty that moſt iacumbers his belict 
of a God, and we that can dut ſuppole or admit the former, cannot long 
doubt of the latter. He therefore that can once bring his thou ro 
carry the firſt Origination of Mankind to the efficiency of an Angel, muſt 
needs in a little time fee a greater evidence not only to believe a Supreme 
Deity, but to attribute the Origination of Mankind and of the goodly 
Frame of the Univerſe to rhe Supreme Being , as neceſlarily beſt ficted 
with Power, WiQom , and Goodnels to accompliſh fo great a Work, 
and that withonr the help or intervention of Angels or created Intel- 
ligences , who muſt needs derive their Being, Power, and Activity from 
him. | 

There remains two or three Objections againſt the force of the Con- 
ſequence of the Exiſtence of Almighty God , and his Efficiencies ia. the 
production of Mankind ia their firſt Individuals , which I ſhall propound 
and an{wer. 

1, Objef#, Whar need there be laid fo great a ſtreſs upon the Primitive 
Formation of Man , as that 'it could not be done bat by the Power and 
Wiſdom of an Almighty Intelligent Being * fince every day's experieace 
lers us ſee, that by the mixrure and coition of Man and Woman, Ze ex 
ſemine ab utroque deciſo, in attro mulichri per ſpatinm decem menſiun 44 plu 
rimunm producttur hujuſmod: nature humans, quem tot elogiis enagnificanas ; 
that which we every day. (ce to be an effect of finite Creatures _ 
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daily production of Individuals of Humane Nature: Why muſt we 
needs call in no leſs than the. Wiſdom and Power of God himſelf, to 
be the immediate Efficient of the firſt Formation of the Individuals of 
that nature, which we lee every day produced by the common efficacy 
of Nature and efficiency of the Parents z Fel ad minus, ſeminis mtriuſque 
ſex in utero famines concluſi ? 

In Anſwer hereunto, I ſhall not at this time or in this place enter 
into the diſpute how far the Divine Efficiency concurrs immediately in 
the ordinary Generation of Mankind , nor how far the entire Humane 
Nature, as well his Rational Soul as his Body and Animal Nature, is 
attributable to Parental Generation, theſe will be proper for another 
place: but for a full Anſwer hereunto I ſay, 1. That there is nor the 
{ame meaſure to be taken of the competency or ſufficiency of an Efficient 
in the production of the Humane Nature, as it ſtands now eſtabliſhed, 
and in the firſt formation of the firſt Individuals of that nature ex no 

ents, 
, It is true, it is in ſetled and eftabliſhed Nature, within the compaſs of 
the immediate efficiency of both Sexes , & ſeminis prolifict ab erſdem deciſt, 
to form the Humane Nature in that gradual proceſs and method that 
is now conſonant te Nature, but if all the Men on Earth and Angels 
in Heaven ſhould now go about to form the Humane Nature ex zox 
genitis , either out of the Elementary Material , or by the help and dire- 
ion of the Celeſtial Influences, or by any Irradiation even from an 
Angelick Nature, it could not be done : It was therefore a vain piece of 
madneſs in Paracelſus to pretend to the formation of a Homunculus , when 
by all his pretended Skill he could not protra& his own Life , being 
= Hor 6 conſtituted to the common period cf an ordinary old age. But 
3. This Poteſtas generativs in the Humane Nature is part of that admi- 
rable Efficiency which Almighty God exerciſed in the firſt Formation 
of Mankind and of other perte& Animals, and this Faculty is performed 
in the Humane Nature, and traduced from one to another by the im- 
mediate efficacy, virtue, and energy of that firſt Divine Efficiency. In 
this Generative Faculty therefore though the Parents are not ſimply 
maſſive Inſtruments , the Semen prolificum is not meerly a paſſive Inſtru- 
ment in the production of Humane Nature, yet both arc Ioſtruments, 
and Efficientes vicarie & —_ , in reſpec of Almighty God, and 
the activity that either of theſe Inſtruments have, they have from that 
God that firſt formed the Humane Nature, and implanted and alligated 
this activity to them, In the firlt formation of the firſt Individuals of 
Humane Nature this Yi prolifics was immediately conſtituted in them 
by Almighty God , with power not only to produce their kind , but to 
tranſmit this Ys prolifice to thoſe they fo produced: and although the 
immediate production now fſecms 40 be by the immediate efficiency of 
the Parents, and their prolifick Semen, yet it is done by virtue, and in 
the power of the firſt efficiency of Almighty God z Qui cum hanc indidit 
primis inaiviais in eorum prims formatione , ac perpetus quedam lege ſucceſ- 
ſrois individuis quaſi alligavit & connexit, So that as when I behold a 
Man at this day, his corporeal Figure, his Faculties, I ſee but as it were 
a Copy or Tranſcript of the firſt created nature of Man ia the firſt Indi- 


viduals, I mean as to their Eflentials, ſo I look upon the ſucceſhve 
Gene- 
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Generations of Mankind, to be but a continuation of that firſt generative 
Faculty concreated with the firſt Man, and protracted or extended unto 
all ſucceeding deſcendents from him: And therefore I have all the 
reaſon imaginable, when I behold the ſucceſſive Generations of Men, 
and the actuating of that Faculty, retro trahere ad primans originem ; and 
to acknowledge it to be no leis the Efficacy of the Divine Efficienc 
in the thouſandth Generation from Adam, than it was in Adam himlfclt: 
Juſt as if I ſhould take a Wedge of Silver of one Inch ſquare, and gild 
it over with Gold, and ſhould after draw it by Art into a Wire as ſmall 
aS a Hair, to a Mile 1n length, every Inch of that ſilver Wire hath the 
very ſame tin&ure which the firſt Wedge had: Though this reſem- 
blance holds not in all things, it ſerves to explicate what I mean, 
namely, the Facultas generativs, which was by God Almighty given to 
the firit Parents of Mankind, and was bound to their Species, And 
though it be now at a remoter diſtance from its firſt efficiency, yet it 
hath its continuance and efficacy by virtue of that Firſt Efficiency, and 
the Inſtitution and Ordination of that molt Wiſe and Powerful Being. 
So that even at this day the univocal generation of Man ( yea and of all 
perfe& Animals) is no lels the Efficiency of Almighty God than it was in 
the firſt production of it, though it be more remote in reſpe& of the 
intervenience of more ſucceſſive inſtrumental Cauſes. And therefore 
we are miſtaken, if we think that the generation of Mea or Animals is 
purely by virtue of the inſtrumental Caules, without regard to the firſt 
Efficiency of Almighty God , which though it perpetuares it in a ſetled 
regular way, now called therefore Natural , yet it is by the Force, Virtue, 
and continuing Energy of the firſt wile, powerful, and efficacious Inſti- 
tution of Almighty God. And fo nothing is gotten by this Objection, but to 
re-mind us te acknowledge and admire the admirable Wiſdom , Power, 
and Goodnels of God, in the firſt eſtabliſhment and continued protraction 
of this Law of Seminal Propagation. 

And this is the true reaſon of the conſtancy and fixedne(s of the Me- 
thods of Generation , and why they do not tranſire witra limites ; why 
thoſe Animals that are produced per ovam, do not, cannot produce vivi- 
parous, as Birds, and ſome forts of Fiſhes, and why thoſe that produce 
vivipare, or per vermem, do not produce per ovum ; why without extreme 
accidents all perfe&t Animals produce Individuals conformable to their 
own fimilitude, and ſpecifick nature and likene(s; namely, this is the 
true reaſon , In the firlt formation of the Individual of thele Species, the 
moſt Wiſe God , who forefaw what was moſt fit and convenient, did 
eograve theſe ſeveral Laws and 1aviolable Conſtitutions in the natures 
of the things firſt procuced, and chained and connected them to their 
Species by an inviolable Law , not regularly changeable by any Power 
but by his Power that Enacted them : And therefore it is not 1a the 
power of an Angel to alter the eſtabliſhed Method of the Generation of 
things, becauſc it is a Law inſtituted by the Supreme Lord. And although 
Monſtrous Births may caſually ariſe, as in due time may be obſerved, yet 
the production of vivipars per ovus, or of ovipera per verimems, or of Men or 
perfe&t Animals, aliter quam per conjunttionem maris & famine, arc pro- 
hibired by the ſetled and tixed Laws eſtablithed by the God of Nature 1 


the firſt forination of Individuals, 
2. Objeft, 
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2. Object. You lay much ſtreſs upon the admirable Fabrick not only 
of Man bur of perfe&t Animals, the regular and excellent order and com- 
poſure of their. Parts, the accommodation of their Organs to their Fa- 
cultics, and of their Faculties to the convenience of their Nature: and 
yet there is ſcarce the ſmalleſt Inſe& but hath the ſame Faculties and 
Organs as exquiſitly accommodated to their ule as the reateſt Animal, 
nay they are {o much the more curious, and the Art of the Arrtificer {© 
much the more commendable by how much the ſmaller they arc. If a 
Flea or a Fly hath as exa& a ſymmetry , organization , and diverſity of 
Faculties as an Oftridge or an Elephant, the curiolity of the Art is more 
admirable by the ſmalneſs of the Volume: And yet thele doevery day ariſe 
{pontaneouſly, and it may be propagate their kind after their ſpontaneous 
production, or it may be have only the exiſtence of a Day ; neither is it 
reaſonable to think that all theſe Inſects thus ſpontaneoully arifing , were 
firſt produced in the fifth or ſixth Day, or that the Semina formate of | 
every Worm or Fly that hath ariſen this day or yeſterday, were created 
in the firſt Creation of _ , and lay concealed and unactive for above 
5000 Years, and yet in theſe ſponte nats we ſee no neceſſity nor evi- 
dence of any immediate Divine Efficiency , for ſome are every day pro- 
duced ex putri, fine preexiſtente ſemine,. Why therefore is lo much 
weight laid upon the firſt Origination of Man or perte& Animals, as if 
it muſt needs require the immediate interpoſition of Almighty God, 
when we are content to referr the Origination of Works poſſibly of as 
wonderful a fabrication as many at leaſt of perfe& Animals, to a lower 
Caule 

I Anſwer, Ir is true that there is a great curioſity in the Texture and 
Faculty of Inſe&s, and that there arc very many that ariſe not ex pre- 
exiftente ſemine , but either of Vegetables, or of that which we uſually 
call Materia putris ; and it will be too hard a task for any to maintain that 
all Inſects do ariſe of univocal Seeds derived from their own Spectes , or 
that all the Speczes of Inſets were created the fifth or ſixth Day ; neither 
ſhall I with Scet#s affirm that the Forms of ſuch Inſects are derived from 
Heaven , and diffuſed into Matter , whereby they mould themſelves into 
their diſtin Exiſtences. 

But as the God of Nature gave a ſeminal prolifick power to perfect 
Animals and unto Men, and did bind and connex this Method of their 


future Generations unto their Nature, without which though they had 


been conſtituted otherwiſe in a moſt perfe&t Conſtitution , they could 
never have multiplied their kind. So as to the production of man 

Iniets, Almighty God hath given ſuch a prolifick nature to the Eart 

and Waters, in a certain due mixture irradiated and influenced by the 
Sun to produce divers lorts of Inſects by virtue of theſe two great Bene- 
dictions given to the Water, Gey.1.20, and to the Earth, Ger. 1. 24. 
as the two great prevailing Elements in ſpontaneous generations ; and 
as by virtue of the Divine Benedictions given to Animals and Men, 
[ Increaſe and multiply, and repleniſh the Earth and the Waters ;] Gen.1.22 28. 
lo by virtue of that firſt Command to the Waters and Earth , [Let the 
waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life ; and let the 
Earth bring forth the living creature = his kind, and the cattel and creeping 


thing, and the beajt after his kind, ) The ſpontaneous propagation of 
laſects 
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Inſects by the Earth is by virtue of this Command as effectual, and in 
its kind as natural by virtue of this eſtabliſhed Law, as the production 
of Animals per mxtionem, though not ſo perfect. 

And from the Efticacy of this Divine Inſtitution it comes to pals, 
I. That their Textures and Faculties are curiouſly diſpoled; for the 
Elementary Nature in conjun@ion with the Heavenly Influence doth 
produce them as Inſtruments , and in the virtue of the firlt Inſtitution 
of the Glorious God. 2. That though there is a great variety and 
multiplicity in their Spectes, yet they are not infinite, but determinate. 
3- That according to the variety of Climates and various diſpoſition of 
Matter, lnle&s are variouſly produced : this Climate produceth that 
Inſe& that another doth not, and this Herb, this Wood, this Fleſh, that 
Inſe& that another doth not, and the ſame is obſerved in Herbs and 
ſpontaneous Plants, 

And hence it is, that all the Art in the World can never make the 
meaneſt Inſect out of any other Matter, or any otherwiſe diſpoſed , or 
any otherwile irradiated, than what would of it felf naturally produce 
an Inſect of that kind : But this ſhall be farther illuſtrated in the Anſwer 
to the next Objection, 

But although it be true that theſe little InſeQts diſcover the wonderful 
Wiſdom and Power of God, in their vicarious productions by the 
commiſhonated and influenced Elementary Nature, yet they come 
exccedingly ſhort of thoſe perfect Animals who have a nobler and more 
elaborate production by univocal generation , and infinitely ſhort of the 
excellency of the Humane Nature : , And therefore there is no parity of 
Inſtance 1n the firſt formation of an. Inlet ex zen genitis, and the firſt 
formation of the Humane Nature: Every Year gives us Inſtances of a 
new ſpontaneous prodnction of Inſe&ts, and this by virtue of that pri- 
mitive commiſſion and vital vigour thereby concredited to the Earth and 
Waters irradiated by the Sun. But never any Age gives ſo much as a 
ſhadow of an Inſtance of the production of any perfe&t Animals, much 
leſs of Man by any ſuch ſpontaneous Method, and that the latter gives 
a greater and more eminent Specimen of a Divine Power in its primitive 
formation, than the former in its ſpontaneous produttion, 

3. Object, Ir is evident that the malignant Spirits have power to pro- 
duce Inlects, as appears by the Magicians producing of Frogs in «2ypt 
by their Enchantiments, Exod. 8, ' and therefore the relolution of the 

ſpontaneous productions of Inſects into the Energy of the Divine Com- 
mand ſeems unwarrantable. And it he may produce thoſe which are 
really endued with an Animal Life, why not thole Animals that have 
their ordinary production by univocal Generation, and why not allo Man- 
kind. 

And the Satyrs and Fauns whereof ſome of the Ancients write, ſeems 
to be productions out of the common road of humane production, 

I Anſwer, 1. Touching the ſuppoſed Fauns and Satyrs, they were 
either Fables or Illuſions, and no credit to be given to the Hiſtories of 
them. 2. Admitting it ſhould be within the power of good. or evil 
Angels to produce Inſects , yet it would be no conlequence from thence 
tro their efficacy of producing perfet Animals, much lels Humane Na- 
ture, which is in another iuperior rank of Being above the noblett 
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Brutes, and exceſſively above the rank of Inſects: We might as well 
conciude, becauſe a Man can make a Candle he can make a Star, But 
3. Asto the efficacy of good or evil Angels in efteting of Inſects, 1. It 
is of no great difficulty to ſuppoſe that good or evil Angels may bring 
or tranſport the Semivz or Spawn of Inſects to other places, and poſſibly 
thus it might be done by the Ezyptian Magicians, 2. It 1s very true, 
that the Angelick Natures have a very great knowledge of Natural 
Efficacies and Virtues, and a great power of tranſporting , uniting , 
and applying Actives to Paſlives; whatſoever therefore is effetible by . 
the moſt congruous and efficacious application of Adtves to Paſhives, is 
effeftible by them. And ſince there are many Inles that ariſe by the 
connatural efficacy of Elementary Matter, and by the due preparation of 
the ſame, and by the due application thereof unto the incidence of 
Celcſtial Heat and Influxes, it may be in the power of thele knowing 
and active Spirits, by a tranſportation and application of ſuch Matter, 
and by the poſition of them in ſuch an Influence as is natural for their 
production, to be inſtrumental not only to the acceleration of ſuch pro- 
ductions, but to the productions themlielves: But though ſtill the efficacy 
of the production is not applicable to the efficiency of thele Spirits, 
but to the natural vigour of thoſe Natural Actives and Paſhves that are 
by them brought together, and they cannot produce a Fly or a Frog 
beyond the activity and efficacy of Elementary Matter and Celeſtial 
Heat : (And hence it was, that the Ezypria» Enchanters could produce 
Frogs out of the Rivers of Egypt by the alſiſtance of evil Spirits , becauſe 
the Waters and temperament of the Soil and Climate was able to have 
done it, if thoſe parts thereof were tranſported and united unto one 
place, where being brought they would probably without the help of 
a Magician have been formed into that Inſect :) Yet when the ſame Artiſts 
were trying to produce Lice out of Duft, a Matter fimply unluitable for 
ſuch a production, they could not effect it, but acknowledged it was 
the Finger of God: Exed. 8.18,19, We ce that Man by his little nar- 
row skill and power, by applying Actives to Pafhives, may do things 
of not unlike a nature; as the acceleration of the growth of Seeds by 
Mineral Preparations, the production of Mites in Cheeles by infuſing 
Wine, and many tell us of a ſtrange production and multiplication of 
ſome Inſects by the juxta-polition of ſeveral Aſhes and Solutions of In- 
ſecs, and by other means: none-of which ways are eſtranged from the 
knowledge of thoſe experienced Spirits. 

But it ſeems utterly beyond the power of any Created Nature to pro- 
duce any Inſect, bur by the juxta-poſition and application of that Elc- 
mentary Body and Celeſtial Heat that is anal pad proper for ſuch a 
production : and much more is it impoſſible for any Created Power to 
produce any Animal, though never © (mall or inconliderable, whoſe 
production 15 by the ſtanding and fixed Laws of Nature mancipated and 
chained to that common Method of Production ſetled in Nature , by the 


© Conjunction of Sexes. 


And theretore , though an evil Angel may produce a Frog; or Snake by 
the due application of Actives to Paſſives, as before is declared, yet he can- 
not with all his power and skill produce a Dog or a Cat, or any other Crea- 
ture that by the Laws and Laſtitution of Nature is only producible by the 
Conjunction of Sexes, And 
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And the reaſon is, becaule thele Laws which are inſtituted and 
ſetled in Nature when it 15 fixed and eſtabliſhed, are no other than the 
Laws of the Sovereign Lord of Heaven and Earth, and although he may 
diſpenſe with, alter, or ſuſpend his own Laws, yet no created Bein 
bath that power of it ſelf to ſuſpend or alter theſe Laws ſerled by the 
God of Nature, no not in any one individual thing, and therefore it is 
not poſſible for Angel or Devil , without the immediate Commiſſion from 
the God of Heaven, to make any ſpontaneous production of ſuch an 
Animal as by the eſtabliſhed Law of Nature is to be produced by natural 
propagation , and not otherwile. 

But herein-I do not underſtand , 1. Such Inſets as though producible 
by Propagation , yet are naturally likewiſe producible ex putrs, as Frogs, 
and many other Inſe&s, for Nature hath allowed them ,both ways of 
production. 2, Neither of Incubation , for many Animals that are ovi- 
para, and cannot produce ovum facundum ſine utriuſque ſexus naturs, yet 
may be excluded by artificial Incubation as well as natural; this is not 
only within the power of Angels, by applying aa artificial Heat, but even 
of any elle. The Eggs in Ez2ypt are hatched in the Sun, or by the heat 
of Ovens or warm Aſhes, 
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The Reaſonableneſs of the Divine Hypotheſis touching the Origination 
of the World, and particularly of Man , and the preference thereof 
before all the other precedent Suppoſations. | 


Pon a diligent Obſervation of the. various Suppoſitions and ſpecial 
I] Methods of the ancient Philoſophers, touching the Origination of 
Mankind and of the Univerſe in general, thele improbabilities of their 
truth and ſufficiency will appear to any conſiderats Man. Firſt, They 
are deſtitute of any fatisfaory Evidence, to any perlon that is not ſtrangely 
and impotently engaged to them, either becaule they are his own Con- 
ceptions, or the Conceptions of ſome perſons of whole Learning or Wit 
their Diſciples or Followers are too fond admirers. , There are com- 
monly two Ingredients that make Men fond of a pre-conceived Opinion: 
x, Self-love and admiration, when a Man hath faſhioned a Fancy or 
Imagination to ſome height , he falls in love with it becauſe it is his 
own, and is with great difficulty drawn from it. | 2, Aﬀectation of 
Eſteem , which hath a double effe& upon Men, namely, the affeation 
of Praiſe and VYain-glory, as having found out ſore Conception ſingular, 
novel, or that may give a Man a name of a high Mercurial Wit, and 
on the other ſide, a thame and diſdain to retra& that which he hath oace 
publickly aſſerted. : JY "W 

The truth is, that many of the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the Ariftotelians, Epi- 
eareans,and of divers cf the other Ancients touching the original or funda- 
mental ſtate of the Univerle and Mankind , are meer Inventions and Fan- + 
cies, having no other foundation or evidence of their truth, than _—_ 
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their own Fancies and Conceptions. And it 1s not reaſonable to think 
it ſhould be otherwiſe, for ſince the Manner of the Origination of Things 
muſt in common Reaſon be thought to be of forme other Mode or Order 
than what we ſee now in Nature, and fince the particular Manner or 
Method of this Origination of Things is ſuch a Matter of Fact as can- 
not poſſibly lye in the compals of humane diſcovery meerly by the 
ſtrength of Ratiocination or a bare humane Tradition, ( for it is a Mat- 
ter of Fact that precedes the ſuppoſed exiſtence of Memory, at leaſt of 
any Man) it muſt neceſſarily be that Mankind muſt be. ignorant of it, 
unleſs it be revealed unto him by ſome that. might certainly know the 
Fact it ſelf, and therefore the Conceptions of Men touching it muſt 
needs be as confuled, roving, uncertain, and inevident, as the Dit- 
courſes or Conceprtions of a blind Man that never ſaw, touching Light 
or Colours. 

But the Mediwm of the diſcovery of the firſt Formation of things deli- 
vered by Moſes, is that which can only give us a true Notion of them, 
namely, Revelation to a Man that converled with Almighty God face 
to face, and the Communication thereof to Mankind by this Man di- 
vinely inſpired , and informed touching this Fat by him that alone 
nr ive him the true account thereot, namely, God himſelf, Al- 
though I do not doubr, bur beſides this Divine Revelation to Hoſes, 
there was a Divine Manifeſtation thereof to the firſt created Man 1n that 
fulneſs of his firſt illuminated and perfect ſtate of created Nature, and 
from him that Tradition was derived, and preſerved in that Line of the 
Patriarchs in which the moſt important Divine Truths were conſerved, 
and traduced from Adam to Moſes. 

That which may illuſtrate my meaning, in this preference of the 
revealed Light of the Holy Scriptures touching this matter, above the 
Eſſays of a Philoſophical Imagination , may be this: Suppole that Greece 
being unacquainted with the curiolity of Mechanical Engins, though 
known in ſome remote Region of the World, an excellent Artiſt had 
fecretly bronght and depoſited in ſome Field or Foreſt ſome excellent 
Watch or Clock, which 'had been (o formed, that the original of its 
Motion were hidden, and involved in ſome clok contrived picce of Me- 
chaniſm , that this Watch was fo framed that the Motion thereof might 
have hated a Year, or ſome futh time as might give a reaſonable Period 
for Philoſophical Conje&tures concerning it, and that in the plain Table 
there had not been only the defcription and indication of Hours, but the 
configurations and inkicetions of the various Phaſes of the Moon, the 
Motion and Place'of the Sun inthe Ecliptick , and divers other curious 
indications of Celeſtial Motions; and that the Scholars of the ſeveral 
Schools of Epicarme , of Ariſtotle, of Plato -and the refit of thoſe Philoſo- 
phical Sets, had caſually in their walk found this admirable Automaton, 
what kind of work would thete have been made by every Set, in giving 
an account'of this Phemomenen? We ſhould have had the Epicurean Sect 
have told the by-ſtanders according to their pre-conceived Hyporhefey, 
that this was nothing elſe but an accidental concretion of Atoms , that 
haply faln rogerher had made up the Index, the Wheels , the Ballance, 
and that being haply faln into this poſture, they were put into Motion, 


Then the Carreſran falls in with him, as tothe main of their Suppoſition, 
bur 
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but tells him, that he doth not ſufficievtly explicate how this Engin is 
put into Motion , and therefore to furniſh this Motion there is a certain 
Materia ſubtilis that pervades this Engin, and the moveable parts con- 
liſting of certain globular Atoms apt tor Motion, they are thereby and 
by the mobility of che globular Atoms put into Motion. A third, finding 
fault with the rwo former, becauſe theſe Motions are ſo regular, and do 
expreſs the various Phenomens of the diftribution of Time, and of the 
Heavenly Motions, therefore it ſeems to him, that this Eagin and Motion 
alſo, (o analogical to the Motions of the Heavens, was wrought by ſome 
admirable Conjunction of the Heavenly Bodies , which tormed this 
Iaſtrument and its Motions in ſach an admirable correſpondency to its 
own exiſtence. A fourth, diſliking the Suppoſitions of oh three former, 
tells the reſt that he hath a more plain and evident Solution of the Phe- 
nomenon, namely, the Univerſal Soul of the World, or Spirit of Nature; 
that formed ſo many forts of InſeAs with fo many Organs, Faculties, 
and ſuch congruity of their whole Compoſition, and ſuch curious and 
various Motions as we may obſerve in them , hath formed and ſet into 
Motion this admirable Automaton, and regulated and ordered it with all 
theſe congruities we ſee in it, Then ſteps in an Ariforelian, and being 
diſſatisfied with all the former Solutions , tells them , Gentlemen , you 
are all miſtaken, your Solutions are inexplicable and unſatisfactory, you 
have taken up certain precarious Hypotheſes, and being with 
theſe NO ws yu _ Fancies , _ in loy8 wth them, right or 
wrong you form all your Conceptions of things according to thole fan- 
cied 2 pre-conceived Imaginations. The ſhore of the buſineſ is, this 
Machina 15 eternal, and fo are all the Motions of it, and in as much as 
a Circular Motion hath no beginning er end, this Motion that you (ee 
both in the Wheels and Index, and the ſucceſhve indications of the 
Celeſtial Motions, is eternal , and without beginning. And this is a 
ready and expedite way of ſolving the Phenomenon, wihout fo much ado 
as you have made about it. | 

nd while all the Maſters were thus controverſing the Solution of the 
Phenometon in the hearing of the Artift that made it, and when they 
had all ſpent their philoſophizing upon i, the Artiſt chat made this 
Engin, and all this while liſtened ro their admirable Fancies, tells them, 
Geatlemen , you have diſcovered mach excellency of Inveation 
touching this piece of Work that-is before you, but youare all miſerably 
miſtaken , for it was T that made this Watch, and broughe it hither, 
and 1 will ſhew you how I made it; firſt, I wrought che Spring, and 
the Fulſee, «nd the Wheels, and the Ballance, and the Calc, and Table; 
I fitted them one to another , and placed thele ſeveral Axes that ate +0 
dire& the Motions of the Index to diſcover the Hour of the Day, of rhe 
Figure that diſcovers che Phaſis of the Moon , and the other various 
Motions that you ſee; and then I pur i together, and wound up the 
Spring which hath given all theſe Motions that you'ſee in this curious 
piece of Work: and that you may be ſure I cell you true, 1 will tetf you 
the whole order and-progreſs of my making ,' difpoling , and ordering 
of this piece of Work, the ſeveral materials of it , the: manner of the 
forming of every individual part of it ; '«nd how long 1 was about it: 


This plain and evident diſcovery renders all theſe excogitated Fn 
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of theſe Philoſophical Enthuſiaſts vain and ridiculous, without any great 
help of Rhetorical Flouriſhes or Logical Conturations, 

And much of the ſame nature is that diſparity of the Hypotheſes of the 
Learned Philoſophers in relation to the Origination of the World and 
Man, after a great deal of duſt raiſed , and fanciful Explications and 
unintelligible Hypotheſes, The plain, but Divine Narrative by the hand 
of Moſes, full of ſence , and congruity, and clearnels, and realonableneſs 
in it ſelf, doth at the ſame moment pive us a true and clear diſcovery 
of this great Myſtery, and renders all the Eſſays of the generality of the 
Heathen Philoſophers to be. vain, 1nevident, and indeed inexplicable 
DM the creatures of Phantaſie and Imagination, and nothing 
elle. 

1. This therefore is the firſt Advantage of the ao Hypotheſis of the 
Origination of things above the Philoſophical Theories touching the 
ſame; the latter are inevident, conjectural, and indeed apparently talle , 
the former contains an Evidence of it elf, by its conſonancy, to the only 
manner that can be ſufficient for ſuch a Diſcovery, and the plain, evident; 
and congruous relation of it. 

2, All the Philoſophical Theories (except that which carries the 
Origination of things up to Almighty God ) are full of infinite intangle- 
ments, difficulties, and inconſiſtencies, that ever and anon break out 
and diſcover themſelves, whereby they are enforced by a continual ſub- 
ftitution of new Supp@litions, te piece up and mend the breaches that 
ariſe upon ſuch inconſiſtencies, and ſo avoid thoſe intollerable ablurdities 
that their Suppoſitions-do neeeſlarily occaſion. And again, ſometime 
are fain utterly to lay aſide ſome of their former Poſitions , as utterly 
undiſciplinable and ungovernable by any ſublidiary Explication , by 
reaſon of their yu ablurdities and apparent impoſſbilities, This ap- 
pears by ſome of the former Debates touching the Epicurean and Ariitore- 
lian Suppolitions , and many more may be given in this matter. 

But the firſt Chapter of Gezeſis , as it is perfectly conſonant to it (elf, 
ſo it labours under no difficulties or abſurdities, bur all parts thereof are 
eaſily and apparently reconcilable one with another, and with the 
commen reaſon of the things delivered upon the account of that com- 
mon Suppoſition upon which the whole is bottomed , namely, the Efi- 
ciency of the moſt Wile and Powerful Intelligent Being. 

Since therefore it 15 evident that Truth is ever cw with it (elf, 
and that which contains any irreconcilable abſurdity or: contradiction 
with it ſelf or any other Truth, can never be true: we have all the reaſon 
imaginable to give the preference to the Moſaical Hypotheſis, as conſonant 
to it (elf, and to all other Truths that are, and on the other (ide, to reject 
the Epicurean and Ariſtotelian Theories in this matter, each of which 
contains irreconcilable difficulties in themſelves, and contradictions to 
evident and demoſtrable Truths. 

3- The third obſervable is this, That the Holy Hiſtory gives us ſuch 
an Efficient, and ſuch an Efficiency of things that gives us a- plain, and 
clear, and evident Solution of all thoſe admirable Pheomens that we lee 
both in the Univerſe, in the Motions, Orders, Poſitions ; Influences, and 
Conveniences of the whole Univerſe, and of the ſeveral great Integrals 
thereof, and likewiſe of that admirable Beauty, Order , Symmerry, Ute- 
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fulneſs of Parts, and Organs of Faculties and Powers that are to be found 
in Animals, and eſpecially in Man: of theſe admirable congruities of 
Powers, Motions, and Inſtia&s not only in the Animal agd Vegetable 
Province , but allo 1a the very inanimate Bodies, by giving us the Al- 
mighty, moſt Wiſe , moſt Bountiful God to be the bk Author of the 
World and of Mankind, and to be the Contriver and Inſtitutor of that 
Law in things created , which we uſually call the Law of their Nature, 
which is —_—_ elle but the Will, the Rule, the Inſtitution of the moſt 
Wiſe, Powerful, and Intelligent Being. And let Mea toyl themſelves 
till their Brains be fired, and ſtudy and invent from Age to Age, to give 
us any other Explication of moſt of the obſervable Phenomens in Nature, 
they will toyl in vain, and ſubſtitute unto us nothing but , watriſh, 
and unſatisfactory Solutions, or meer Whimkzes, Chimers's, and Fallities, 
inſtead of Truth and Reality : And this is the admirable preference of 
the Divine Hiſtory of the Origination of Things, that it gives us a folid, 
plain , evident, congruous Sglution of all the admirable Phenomens in 
univerſal and particular Beings , wherein our Minds may reſt , and quier 
themſelves; which thoſe Philoſophers neither do nor can do, that uſe 
any other Method of the Origination of Things. What reaſon can there 
be aſſigned of the poſition of the Elementary and Heavenly Bodies in 
that moſt convenient poſition and ſituation , the uſefulneſs, order, and 
regularity of their Motions, Heat, and Influence? Why the Motions of 
every thing are direfted with the moſt ſuitableneſs to the convenience 
of the Univerſe, and toits own £ Why a Stone or a Bar of Iron moves 
downward, what is within it , or without it, that excites or directs itt 
What reaſon can there be aſſigned of that admirable accommodation of 
Meteors, the Wind and Rain , nay the very Thunder and Lightning, to 
the uſe and benefit of the Elementary World « What reaſon can be 
aſſigned of the admirable Fabrick of the Body of Man, that fingular 
beauty, deſtination, and ſymmetry, and convenience of Parts and Organs, 
that admirable conſtitution and ordination of his Faculties, eſpecially 
that of his Intellect * What reaſon can be aſſigned of the wonderful 
order and procedure of the generation of Men, yea and of common 
Animals: All done with that order and uniformity, with that con- 
venicnce and regularity , that it exceeds the imitation, and even the 
the comprehenſion of the wiſeſt Man in the World £ Touching thele and 
infinite more of theſe admirable Appearances in Nature, the firſt of 
Geneſis gives us a plain , reaſonable, evident Explication , by letting us 
know that theſe were the Works of the moſt Intelligent Being , the 
Works of the moſt Wiſe and Glorious God: And the reaſon why th 
are ſo admirably , wiſely, and excellently framed and ordered, is becau 
they were made and ordered by the great Skill, Wildom, Power, and 
Deſign of the Glorious God. 

But now if we come to demand of theſe wiſe Philoſophers a Solution 
of the admirableneſ(s of theſe Phenomena, we ſhall have ſuch Solutions 
as muſt make us firſt unreaſon and unman our ſelves, before we can 
ſubſcribe to them, or at leaſt we ſhall have ſuch a Solution as no way 
countervails the value of the Work, or elle ſhall give a Solution of /dem 
per idem , or elſe by ſomewhat elle that is utterly uniarelligible. 

Ask Democritns and Epicuras , and by their favour , ſome of their late 
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fry the Atomiſts will tell us, that all or the greateſt parr of this is by 
chance, caſual poſition, and mode , and motion, and figure, and texture 
of Ators: and he that believes this whiles he hears it or fays it, is in 
a full capacity of believing any thing , though never fo unrealonable, 
Let any Man but ask his own Reaſon tairly, whether he can believe this 
that he: thus ſaith, I appeal to'that Man , whether he doth or can really 
believe himſelf when he ſays it. Ask another fort of Philoſophers for 
their Solution of it, they will tell you that Nature is the Caule, and a 
ſufficient Solution of all theſe things : But what is that Nature , where 
is it," is it the nature or diſpoſition of the things themſelves 2 Then it 
explicates it no otherwiſe but thus, That things have this excellency 
and order , becaule it is their nature to be ſo, or, they are ſo becauſe they 
are ſo: But if by Nature they mean lome ſeparate Exiſtence , what then 
is it? Is it a Body or Spirit, is it a reaſonable, an intelligeat Being , or 
is it a furd and ttupid Exiſtence, or clle is it a Law or a Rule (elf- 
ſjubſiſting ? IF it be a reaſonable, intelligent Exiſtence , we differ bur 
only de zemine ; that which I call God they will call Nature, at leaſt 
unleſs they ſuppole it an inferior intelligent Being , and then the diffi- 
culty is only made ſomewhat more; that a ſubordinate intelligent Being 
was able to produce ſuch Effe&ts which appear to ail Men to be Works | 
of the greateſt Power. and Wiſdom imaginable. Oa the other ſide, if 
they ſuppole it to be a meer ſurd —_—_ how comes it to 
paſs that they carry in them the greateſt evidence —_— of the 
molt perfe&t, and conſequently of the molt intelligent efhicient Agent 2 
Again, will they ſuppole it a Norma, Rule, or Law of a moſt excellent 
frame and order , (and indeed in ſo conceiving , they conceive truly that 
Nature is ſuch a Law orRule ) but ſtill this doth not explicate the Phe- 
nomena Of Nature , Without ſuppoſing ſomewhat more: A Law or Rule 
is not iu it ſelf effective or active, neither can it ſubſiſt or exiſt without 
an Agent that either gave ir, or works by or according to it, The Laws 
of a State are the Rules of-its Government , but this Law muſt be given 
by ſome Power , and ſome Power there mult be that mult a& according 
toit, otherwiſe a Law is a ſtupid, dead, unactive, and unconceivable 
thing: And therefore a Law or Rule ſingly explicates not any the Phe- 
zomena of Nature without a Being that gives this Law to things, or 
acts, or makes things a& according to itz and then we are in a great 
meaſure where Moſes brings us, only with this differeace, the Law by 
which this great World was made, was no other but the Determination 
and Beneplacitum of the Divine Will, determined or qualified ( if we 
may ule that improper word) with the higheſt and moſt ſovereign 
Wiſdom agd Power : And the Law by which things thus made were tor 
the future to be governed, was that inſtituted Rule and Order which 
this Sovereign Lord contrived and placed in created Beings , and thus 
indeed , Opus nature eft opus intelligentie, Nature therefore may have theſe 
Various accePptations, VIZ, 

1. As it lignifies that Principium adtivam that gave every thing its 
Being, and thus it unports no other than Almighty God, that Supreme 
Intelligent Being, though improperly called Nature, viz. Natura na- 
TAaNMs, 


2. As it imports the Things or Effects principated or effe&ed by this 
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intelligent active Principle , or the Effects or Creatures of God, or N4- 
twre natwrats, and this hath a double import, viz. 1, For the firſt and 
immediate Productions of that Principle, namely, not only created 
Matter, which was the Produttum primo primum , but allo the'things firſt 
produced in their ſeveral kinds or natures, or Produtts ſecunao prima , as 
the firlt Vegetable , Animal, and Humane Individuals: or 2. For thole 
Mixtions and Productions which afterwards had their” prpduRtions in 
the World by ſucceſlive mixtions and generations, which 1iaclude all 
Productions, which though in relation to their dependence and firſt 
production of their kind, are ſtill the Creatures of God, yet in relation 
to their immediate Cauſes, are productions of ſecond Caules. © * 

3. As it imports the Law and Rule and Method and Order, of the pro- 
duction and government and proceſs of created Beings, and this of 
two kinds, 1. The Law and Rule of the firſt Creation or Production of 
Beings; as the production of the firſt Individuals of Animals, Vegeta- 
bles, and Men: and hercin though Almighty God proceeds with admirable 
Wiſdom and Order, yet he uſed no other Law or Rule than the immediate 
Determination of his own moſt wile and perfet Will, ſuitable ro the 
Buſineſs he had in hand, wherein there was neceflary and fit another 
kind of Regiment and Order than was afterwards inſtituted. 2. The 
Laws or Rules inſtituted and appointed by the ſame molt wile God to 
things already conſtituted ; this 15 the common and ordinary and regular 
Law of inſtituted Nature: and thele two Laws or Rules were different, 
and neceſſary that they ſhould be ſo. In the firſt Conſtitutions of Beings 
God ———_ proceeded by a Law fuitable to that: Work, namely, 
according to the wiſe Counſel of his own Will, that was beſt and fſeht 
for that Work; he proceeded more ſuddenly, and by the immediate 
interpoſition of his own Power the Vegetables conſtituted in a momenr, 
or very ſpeedily, and within the compals of a Day came to their full and 
perfect maturation and growth: fo allo did the Fowls, and Fiſhes, and 
Brutes, and Man, without any conlidergble mers between their firlt for- 
mation and complement or individual perfetion : But the Law inſtituted 
for things already formed and fetled was of another kind , Vegetables, 
Animals, and Men are in the Laws of their future exiſtence to paſs 
through thoſe gradations and ſteps and methods which we ſee now: in 
uſe, tor the formation , production , increaſe, and perfection thereof, 
Again, in the firſt production of things, though ſometimes the wiſe 
God uſed in ſome meaſure the order of ſecond or inſtrumental or effective 
Cauſes, yet he bound not himſelf ro that Rule, though, as we have 
formerly obſerved , the inſtrumentality of Heat might be uſed in ſepa- 
rating the Expaxſum , and the arefation of the Earth, and the production 
of Vegetables, and though the inſtrumentality of the perfe&ed Cele- 
ſtial Bodies might be ſome way inſtrumental towards the maturation of 
Nature, towards the production of Animals : and though he uſed the 
Matter which he had created to be the ſubſtratum of the Corporeal Na- 
tures, even of Man himſelf, yet the great Energy and Power whereby 
he compleated all things, was above and beyond the activity of ſecond 
Cauſes, yea when he uſed the in{trumentality of ſecond Cauſes , his 
own Powerful and Omnipotent Hand was engaged (inthe advancing 
of the efficacy of the ſecond Cauſes, which he uſed /bevond their natural 
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ſtrength and efficacy, there was much that was ſupernatural and mira- 
culous, as well in the firſt ſeparation, diftribution , and formation of 
things, as in the firſt Creation of the Corporeal Matter out of nothing. 
But 1a the ſucceeding proceſs and procedure of created Nature he fixed 
an! eſtabliſhed certain powers and adtivities in things, and a certain 
order and connexion between them and their effets, and governed and 
regulated the motions and productions of things according to thoſe im- 
planted powers and connexions, and this we call the inſtituted Law of 
Nature, namely, the aQtivities and powers placed in created Beings, 
and the mutual connexions and concatenations of things to ſuch activi- 
ties and powers : which Law was at firſt inſtituted by the God of Nature 
to be the common and ſtanding ordinary Rule for things, ſetled and 
fixed in their created ſtation. And therefore we are far from denying 
a Law of Nature or Calling in the immediate efficiency of the great 
God, or a miraculous interpoſition in all the ordinary procedures of 
things already fully ſerled and ftatuminated by the firſt Divine Efficiency. 
That which weonly ſay in relation to Nature already ſetled is but this, that 
I. The primitive and fundamental powers and activities of things were 
placed in them by the immediate Will and Efficiency of God it is this 
that gives the power to Heat and Fire to diſſolve, diflipate, rarifie, and 
conſume; to Cold to condenſe; to heavy Bodies to delicend, to all the 
Celeſtial Bodies their Motions , Influences , and Poſitions, that gave the 
Generative Faculty to Men , to Brutes, to Fiſhes; rhe ProduQtive Faculty 
to the Earth and Waters, the Receptivity to Semen and Intelleion, &c. 
2. That he by 2 continuing Influx doth ſupport and pa all things 
in their being, order, and carr 3- That this which we call the Law 
of inſtituted and ſtatuminated Nature, is his Law and his Inſtitution, 
and the connexion of natural Effects to their natural Cauſes is his Inſti- 
tution , his Law, his Order. 

And therefore we do neither deny a Law of Nature, or a connexion 
between natural Cauſes and Effects, but that which we juſtly blame in 
theſe Men that pretend themſelves to be the great Priefts of Nature, and 
admirers and adorers of it, is, 1. That they do not (ufficiently conſider 
and obſerve, that this which they and we call Nature, and the Law of 
Nature, and the Power of Nature, is no other but the wiſe inſtituted 
Law of the moſt wiſe, powerful, and intelligent Being , as really and 
truly as an Edit of Tr4jan or Juſtinian was a Law of Trajan or Juſtinian ; 
Sic parvis magna : and 2, That they do not warily diſtinguiſh between 
that firſt, Law, ix rebus conflitwendis ; and this ſecond Law of Nature, ir 
rebus conftitutis : but inconſiderately miſapply that Law and Rule and 
Method which is ordinary and regular, conſtituted, and fitted, and ac- 
commodate to Nature already ſetled , as if the ſame were and ought to 
be neceſſarily the Rule and Law in the firſt formation and ſetling of 
things: which is an Errour that proceeds from the over-much fixing of 
our Minds to that which in the preſent courſe of things is obvious to 
Senſe , and not adverting, that the firſt Conſtitution and Ocder of things 
is not in Reaſon or Nature manageable by ſuch a Law, which is moſt 
excellently adequated and proportioned to things fully ſetled. 

Therefore , belides that Law which the Divine Wiſdom, Power, and 
Goodaels hath fixed in Nature fully ſtatuminated , we muſt allo ſuppoſe a 
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Law and Order of the Divine Wiſdom , not rigorouſly bound either to 
ſecond Caules or preſent ſtated Methods in the firſt production of things. 
And this the due Conſideration of the different nature of the ſtate of 
things i» fiers and in fatto eſſe, will eaſily perſwade, that the moſt wile 
God that hath eſtabliſhed a tixed, regular, ordinary Law in things already 
ſetled, which he rarely departs from, yet uſed another kind of order, 
namely, the regiment of his own Will and Wiſdom, and if I may with 
humility ſpeak it , a dictatorian power, more accommodate to the firſt 
production of things. And thus much for the compariſon between the 
Meoſaical and Philoſophical Theories touching things, and the great 
advantage and preference of the former , as moſt ſuitable to the true 
nature, itate, and reaſon of things. And now I draw towards a con- 
cluſion of this long Dilcourſe, and ſhall therefore in the laſt place give 
an account ot thoſe Conſeftaries , Conſequences, and Corollaries which 
are evidently deducible from this Conſideration of the Origination - of 
Mankind by the immediate Efficiency of this Supreme Intelligent Being, 
Almighty God : and indeed, principally for the ſake of theſe Conle- 
quences and Corollaries hath all been written that precedes in this Book, 
and it 15 the Scope, End, and Uſe of the whole Book, which I ſhall 
ablolve in the next Chapter, 


CAP. VIL 


A Colleftion of certam evident and profitable Conſequences from this 
Conſideration , That the firſt Individuals of Humane Nature had 
therr Original from a Great, Powerful , Wiſe , Intelligent Being. 


I Now come to that upon which I had my Eye from the firft Line that 
was written touching this Subje& , namely, the Conſequences and 
Illations that ariſe from this great Truth contained in theſe Conclu- 
fions. 

1. That Mankind had an Original of his Being ex zon genits, 

2. That this Origination of Mankind was neither caſual , nor meerly 
natural. 

. That the Efficient of Man's Origination, was and is an Intelligent 
Efficient of an incomparable Wiſdom and Power, 

Firſt therefore, we have here a moſt evident, ſenſible, and clear 
convition of a Deity, and a confirmation of Natural Religion, which 
conlifts _ in the acknowledging of Almighty God to be a moſt 
perfect Eternal Being , of infinite Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Power, and 
a due habitude of Mind , Life, and Practice, ariſing from that Prin- 
ciple. 

I hath been commonly obſerved , that the particular or inſtituted 
Religions ſince the Creation have had their Proofs by Miracles , which 
were as it were the Credentials to ſubdue the Minds of Men to allent 
to it. Thus the inſtituted Religion of the Jews, given by the hand of 
Moſes, was confirmed by the great Miracles done by God by the _ 
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of aoſes, in Egypt and in the Wilderneſs: and the Chriſtian Religion had 
ics Confirmation by the Miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, who did 
wonderful things, beyond the reach and power of created Agents or 
Activities, which were therefore Miracles ; ſuch as were governing of 
the Winds and Seas, healing of the Sick by a touch or word, railing 
the Dead , &c. 

But it is farther ſaid , That Almighty Ged never uſed Miracles to 
evidence the truth of his own Exiſtence , Power , Wildom, Goodnels , 
or for the eſtabliſhing of Natural Religion, or the confuting of Atheiſm, 

But I take it, that there are really as many Miracles for the evincing 
of the truth of Natural Religion, vzz. the Exiſting of Almighty God, 
as there are Works in Nature: For although it be a great truth, that 
the Laws of Nature, as the Poſitions of the Heavenly and Elementary 
Bodies, their Motion, Light, Influence, Regularity, Poſition, propagation 
of Vegetables, Animals, Men, and the whole Oeconomy of the Univerſe 
is by the Divine Wiſdom, Power, and Goodnels (erled in a regular courſe , 
ſo c ton now we call things Natural, and Works and Laws and Order 
of Nature, and being {o ſetled and fixed, ceaſe to be Miracles: yet in 
their firſt Inſtitution and Conſtitution, they were all, or many, Miracles, 
Works exceeding the a@tivity of any created or natural power, and 
accordingly ought to be valued, and really are ſo, and it is nothing elſe 
but their commonnels, and our inadvertence and grols negligence, that 
hinders the actual eſtimate of them as great and wondertul Miracles : 
As I have often faid, if at this moment all the Motions of the Heavenly 
Bodies ſhould ceaſe, or there ſhould be a general ſtop of the Propagation 
of Animals, Vegetables, or Men, if Mens Reaſon ſhould generally fail 
them, and for the moſt part they ſhould become like Brutes, if the Light 
of the Sun were darkned, or the great Luminous or Planetary Bodies 
ſhould bulge and fall foul one upon the other, or that diſorder or con- 
fuſion ſhould generally fall «vor the Works of Nature, and break that 
excellent Order that now obtains among them, we ſhould be full of 
admiration of ſuch a Change, and account them Miraculous : And the 
reaſon is , becauſe the ſenſe of the Change is at preſent incumbent upon 
us, and we cannot chooſe but take notice of them as ſtrong, unulual, 
miraculous Prodigies: When all this while Natures courſe holds regularly, 
the Wonder pw | Miracle is ten times greater in the ſtate of things as 
they now ſtand, than it would be in ſuch a diſcompoſure of Nature. The 
Motion, and Light, and Poſition, and Order of the Heavenly and Elc- 
mentary Bodies 15 a greater Evidence of the Divine Power that put 
them and keeps them in Motion , than if they all reſted. And it is a 
po Miracle that a Man was conſtituted upon the Earth, that he 

ath a power given him to propagate his kind, that he lives ordinarily 
ſuch a portion of time in the World, that he hath the uſe of Reaſon and 
hendiog; I ſay there is more of Miracle in it, than in the want 

of it: Only there are theſe three things that abate the value of it among 
Men, 1. The commonaels of the benefit and wonder renders the Ob- 
ſervation thereof little, 2. Mankind is negligent in improving his 
Obſervation, he never rubs the Corn out of the Ear, and fo by inadyer- 
tence , ſupinenels, and negligence, ſuffers things of this nature to flip 
away without notice. 3. We rarely carry things to their Original, but 
take 
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take them as we tnd them, whereas it we did as by a Clew follow the 
Works of Nature to their Original , we ſhould find the Divine Omnipo- 
rence and infinite Wiſdom at the upper end of the Chain, and the Worms 
themſclves no other than Miracles in their firſt conſtitution, He that 
conſiders the admirableneſs of the Frame of Humane Nature, eſpecially 
of his intelle&ual power , and that 1s but acquainted with himſelf, will 
without arrogance or vain-glory conclude that Man is the moſt admi- 
rable Creature that this lower World affords, a Creature to which all 
the viſible Creatures of this lower World ſeem in a great meaſure to 
point at, as their End. And therefore if the firſt Individuals, the com- 
mon Parents of Mankind were at ſome one time conſtituted , there was 
a very great deal of Power, Wiſdom, and Intelligence employed to the 
making up of (uch a Piece as this : It we ſee an excellent Picture to the 
Life, or a Statue, there will not need much Rhetorick or Logick to 
r{wade or evince, that furely it was not done without an excellent, 
nowing, and intelligent Artiſt, And certainly that Efficient, who 
ever he was that did art firſt _—_— and make up the admirable Stru- 
&ure of the Humane: Body, all the Organs, Nerves, Veins, Arteries, 
Viſcera, Bones and other Integrals thereof, that endowed it with the 
Faculties of a vegetable and fſenlible Nature, that gave him a reaſonable, 
intellectual felf-moving Soul, with all its ſubordinate Faculties, that ſo 
ſtrangely and ſtupendiouſly united two ſuch diffteregt Effentials of a 
reciprocal and intelle&ual nature, was (ome intelligent Being , and fuch 
an intelligent Being that was not only of a far more admirable Wiſdom 
and Power than Man, now the beſt of the viſible Creatures, appears to 
be; but of ſuch an exceſs of Wiſdom and Power,as cannot be found in atry 
known Being , beſides him that we call Almighty God. 

And if any Man ſhall ſay, as needs he muſt, that ſurely it muſt be 
granted, that he was of a Power and Wiſdom far more excellent and 
perfet than that Wotk he thus made, but how are we ſure that he 
muſt be God 2 May it not be ſome Being that admirably ſurpaſſerh the 
perfectioa of Humane Nature, and yet may it not be ſomething lels than 
iafinite , ſomewhat inferior to God , may it not be ſorne Angel , ſome 
ſeparated Intelligence 2 + To this I lay, 1. That Man that can be forced 
by this Work to acknowledge an Intelligent Being tranſcendeatly beyond - 
the Power and Wiſdom of a Man, a Power that he never ſaw, but 
only collected from the eminence of an Effect which ſurpaſſeth the activity 
of any Being that he hath ever ſeen with his Eyes; a Being that as by 
choice, election, and intention: I ſay, that Man that can once adnvt 
an inviſible Being of an efficiency equal toſuch a Work, hath broken the 
ſtrength of Atheiſm, ſince whatſoever can be alledged to evince ſuch 
an Exiſtence, as the ObjeRion ſuppoled doth, may be alledged efficacioully 
to prove the Exiſtence of a God, ſince all that can be ſaid tor the Exiſtence 
of the former , that and much more may and muſt be (aid and granted 
for the Exiſtence of the latter , namely, God. 2. Bur again, ſince the 
meaſure of any Man's conception touching the infinite, ſovereign EX- 
cellence of an Efficient muſt needs be the excellence of the Work; it 
therefore a Man doth not, cannot know any more admirable created 
Exiſtence than himſelf, he cannot expect a greater Evidence of a more 
tranſcendent Power, Wiſdom, or Goodnels, than he that was the 
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Efficicat of ſuch a Being as himſelf is : 'Tis poſhble he may ſuppoſe ſome 
more excellent Inhabirants of the Heavenly Bodies than he himſelf is, 
but this is more than he knows; and 'tis true the Sun and Stars are 
goodly beautiful Bodies, but he doth not know that they are any more 
than fiery Balls, that naturally give light and heat: but as he hath no 
cvidence, lo he hath no evident reaſon to fatisfie, that they are animate, 
much lets intelle&ualz and conſequently, for any thing a Man knows he 
himſelf is incomparably a more excellent Being than they : it is true, 
they laſt longer, and fo doth a piece of Marble , I ſpeak not to diſparage 
thoſe beautitul Beings , but to enforce the Argument ad hominem ; that 
to the firſt formation of a living Intelligent Nature there is as great a 
Power requiſite and conſpicuous , as to the formation of the nobleſt 
Creature that we ſee or know: And I ſhould not queſtion , but that that 
Power and Wiſdom which were equal to the firſt formation of the Rea- 
ſonable Nature, were equal to the formation and efficiency of the Sun 
or the brighteſt Star in Heaven, Since therefore I can judge of the 

| mealure or excels of the Power and Wiſdom of any Efficient by. the 
nobleneſs and value of the Effet, and I know not any ſenſible Being of 
greater worth , value, and wonder than Man, I have reaſon to believe 
that he thar firſt formed Man is a Being of the greateſt and moſt tran- 
{cendent Power, Wiſdom, and Goodnels that is imaginable, and that 
Being which I have reaſon to believe to be of the greateſt Power, Wil- 
dom and Goodneſs, I have reaſon to believe ro be Almighty God, who is 
Optimus Maximus, And if it be ſaid that the conviction by this Argu- 
ment is ſo much the more infirm, becauſe I ſee daily that Man begets 
a Man, and ſo the efficiency no more proves the Exiſtence of God, . 
it proves the Father to be God that begets a Son of his own likeneſs and 
ſpecies ; 1 ſay the Inſtance is fo far from weakning the Inference, that it 
rather enforceth it : For the firſt formed Parents of Mankind were alſo 
enducd with this generative power, by virtue of that firſt efficiency upon 
the firſt individual pair of Mankind, fo that the generative power in 
Man is but an effe&t of that redundance of Power that was in the firſt 
Efficient of the Humane Nature: Indeed if any Man, or all the Men in 
the World could conſtitute a Man in any other way than by natural 
propagation , it were an Inſtance that would ſufficiently confute the In- 
terence. But the generative power and faculty being but a part of that 
admirable cfte&t that was wrought in the formation of the Humane 
Nature, it rather advanceth, than any way depreciateth the Power and 
Wiſdom of the firſt Efhcient of Mankind , that he was formed together 
with ſuch a power of propagating his kind. 

2. From hence we learn not only that there is a God, but in ſome 
meaſure we learn what he is. As this Work, the primitive EffeRion of 
the Humane Nature, could never be effected but by an Intelligent Being, 
ſo when we ſee ſuch a Work as this, we cannot chooſe but acknowledge 
that he is tranſcendently wiſe, tranſcendently powerful, tranſcendently 
good , that ſuch was his Power and Wiſdom, appears by his Work, and 
that ſuch was his Geodnels, appears, in that freely bln any motive 
or advantage to himſelf he formed this excellent creature Man, it was 
but ro communicate his abundant Goodneſs, and to give Being to an 


Intelligent Nature that might be capable of the participation of his 
Good- 
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Goodneſs and Bounty commenlurate to his nature... We alſo learn, that | 
as he made an Intelligent Being , fo he is a Tranſcendent Intelligence , 
He that made the Eye, ſhall he not ſee? It is very true, the perception of 
Senſe is the loweſt kind of perception, and the perception of rational and 
diſcurſive Intelle&tion is of a higher rank than the perception of Senſe ; 
the Intuitive perception is nobler than that of Ratiocinationz but the 
perception, if I may ule that word, in Almighty God is of a tranſcendent 
perfection above all theſe, and includeth them all, but not under thoſe 
allayes that reader other kind of perceptions leſs perfe&t : He ſees and 
hears and knows, without an Eye, without an Ear, without an Object. 
He that could create an IntelleAual Being, doth moſt perfedly underſtand 
and know, for he could not be deſtitute of any perfetion whereof an 
incorporeal Being could be capable, and ſince he made a Being capable 
of Intelligence, certainly he had a greater and more perfect Intclligeace. 
And here I cannot chooſe but re-mind ſome things again that I have 
formerly intimated, viz, '2. That thoſe that go about to attribute the 
Origination of Mankind to a bare Order or Law of Nature, as the pri- 
mitive Effeor thereof, ſpeak that which is perfe&ly irrational and 
unintelligible: for although a Law or Rule is the Method and Order by 
which an latelligent Being may a&, yet a Law or Rule or Order is a 
dead, unactive, uneffective thing of it ſelf, without an Agent that uſeth 
it, and exerciſeth it as his Rule and Method of Action. What would 
a Law fignifie in a _ on or State , .unlels there were ſome Perſan or 
Society of Men that did exerciſe, and execute, and judge, and determin, 
and act by it, or according to it? And therefore AFriftetle, in the Books 
de Mundo attributed to him, though in the deſcription of God , as to the 
conſtancy of his working , he ſtile him Nuos;* Lex equabiliter in wos fuſa, 
nec tranſpiſitionem nec correttionem ullam_ recipiens ,' preftantior & firmior 
omnibus que in tabulis deſcripte contineantur, Yet he reſts not in that de- 
ſcription, but tells us that he is a'Being that a&s by Empire and Gom- 
mand and Will : Quod in navi gubernator, in currs auriga , in choro precen- 
for, in civitate lex, in exercitu imperator , hoc tdem in mundo Dew. that 
to the effecting of the Humane Nature a bare independent Law is in- 
competent , bur there muſt be an Intelligent Being, whoſe Will that 
Rule and Law which we call Nature:is. 2. That although the Manner 
and Method that the Divine Power and Wiſdonr uſed in the firſt for- 
mation and effeing of the Humane Nature, is not cognoſcible by the 
Light of Nature, without Divine Revelation, becauſe none bur Al- 
mighty God was acquainted with or preſear at that Work, and his Power 
_s Wiſdom might uſe various O or Methods in its firſt effecion : 
yet the Conelufion , that this Work, whatever particular Method it had 
for its effection, was the Work of a moſt powerful , intelligent , wile 
Being , aQting by Intelle&ion, Will, and Intention, is a Truth apparently 
evident to the Light of Nature and Reaſon, and as infallible a Demon- 
ſtration of a Deity, as if a Man could have been preſent and ſeen the 
Work done; as I do moſt rationally conclude an' excellent Watch or 
other Automaton was the work of an intelligent Artiſt , though I do nor 
know the particular manner how he made it, unleſs I am particularly 
informed thereof by him. | 


3. From hence we learn, that the Divine Providence extends ” this 
ower 
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lower World and all the things therein, and is not only conhned to 
things above the Moon, as Ariſtotle would have it. . 

He that condeſcended to the effe&tion not only of Man , but of all the 
Animals of this lower World, certainly had a regard to them, and would 
not leave them” without the regiment of his Providence, which were 
the Works of his own immediate Power and Wilt, 

Ir is true, the ordinary regiment of the Divine Providence in things 
natural is ordinarily managed by this regular and ordinary Law of Nature 
whereof we have ſpoken before. But yer he deals not by rhe World, 
as I deal by my Watch, when I have wound it up I take no more care 
of it, but it moves according to the regular compolure of it, but he 
communicates a general Influence to it , whereby it is ſupported in its 
Being and Order, and as he manifeſted a more ſpecial care in the fa- 
ſhioning of Man , fo he affords him a ſpecial Providence in his regi- 
ment. 

4. From hence we learn , not only the Origiaal of thoſe admirable 
Faculties in Man, eſpecially of the light of his Underſtaading and the 
liberty of his Will, whereby he reicmbles his Maker, but alſv from 
whence he had that Intelleual Soul, not out of the Matter whereof his 
Corporeal and Animal Nature was conſtituted, but of a higher and 


: nobler extraction, namely, by Creation he breathed into him the breath 


of Lite. ; 
5. From hence we learn to be confirmed not only in the Notion of 


the Immortality of the Soul, but in ſome meaſure the reaſon of it; Ir 
was a created Spiritual Nature, infuſed into him by the Almighty effi- 
ciency and infuſion of God. 64 

6. From hence we learn, that Mankind is of kin to both Worlds, the 
Celeſtial and Elementary , nexus _ munat , capable of a felicity 
beyond the extent of this inferior World. 

7. From hence we: alſo learn from whence theſe common Notions, 
eſpecially of the Exiſtence of a God , and theſe anticipations of ſome 
Moral Principles of the Veneration of God , Righteoulne(s, and Juſtice 
are evidently to be found in the generality of Mankind, ( but where they 
are impaired by corrupt Cuſtoms or Education) from whence thole 
Operations of the natural Conſcience are dilcernible in moſt Men ante- 
cedeat to any Inſtruction or Education, the original of thoſe common 
Notions that more immediately concern the Intelle&ive Faculty, and 
Moral Inclinations that more immediately concern the Yolitive Faculty, 
ſeem to be two z the firſt more primitive and radical in the Soul, the 
ſecond not altogether io radical and primitive, yet ſuch as have allo a 
natural connex10n with and to the Soul. Firſt therefore as to the firſt 
of thele: The Soul of: Man, as it came out of the hands of the Glorious 
God, (o it had engraven in it thele Impreſſions and Characters of ſome 

reat and intelle&tive Principles and rational Propenſions, that ſerve 
tecretly to dire&t and-incline him to theſe common Notions and Senti- 
ments. So that whether the Souls of the Delcendents from Adam 
were traduced- from him, or. whether they are immediately crea- 
ted and infuſed by God, (a Diſpute not ſealonable in this place ) yer 
thoſe real Characters, Impreſſions, and rational Noemate and Inſtincts 
(though weakned by the Fall, and the contr2&ted Corruption of Humane 
Nature) 
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Nature) are brought with us into the World, and grow up with us; 

whereby Mankind hath not only thoſe great excellencies of his Facul- 

ties , Underſtanding and Will , but a certain congenit ſtock of Rational 

Tendencies and Sentiments engraven and lodged in his Soul, which if 

duly atrended and improved, are admirable helps to the perfeQting and 

advancing of a Rational Life. And therefore, as the Divine Goodneſs 

did not only give the Faculties of Senſe and Perception to the Senſitive 

and Animal Nature, but allo lodged in their ſenſitive Souls certain con- 

natural and congenit ſenſitive Inſtints (not acquired by Experience, 

but congenit with them ) whereby they are directed and inclined to what 

is conducible to the ſenſitive good of their Senſitive Nature; fo the 

Rational Nature is furniſhed with certain congenit Notions, Inclinations, 4 
and Tendencies born with him , but improved and perfeQted by the bs 
exercile of Reaſon and Obſervation, whereby he is inclined and direted 
antecedently to the good of a Reaſonable Life or Nature. 

Theſe differences ſeem to be in thoſe congenit Inclinations and In- 
ſtints of Animals and Men, 1. In the nature of them, thoſe antici- 
pations that are in Animals are meerly ſenſible, thoſe in Men intelleual, 
moral, and ſuitable to the Operations of a reaſonable Being. 2. In their 
end, thoſe of Animals are only 1n order to a ſenſible good, and the regi- 
ment of a ſenſual Life; thoſe in Men are directed to the uſe and benefit 
of a rational Life, and not only ſo, but in order to the acqueſt of a 
ſupernatural and eternal Life, 3. Inas much as the Senſible Nathre is 
not endued with Intelle&tion and Will , and therefore not properly capable 
of a Law in the true and formal nature of a Law, Sn thole In- 
ſtin&s that are lodged in their nature, are meerly Inclinations, or natural 
Propenſions , or Biaſſes : But the Humane Nature being endued with 
Intelle&tion, Reaſon, and Liberty, and therefore capable of a Law ia its 
true propriety and formal nature; thoſe rational Propenſions and Incli- 
nations in the Humane Nature, are lodged in him by the great Governour 
and Law-giverof Heaven and Earth, per modume legs obligantis ; and the 
inſition and engraving of thole Notions, Propenſions, and rational Ten- 
dencies are in nature of a promulgation of that Law , the inſcription 
thereof in their Hearts, and means, helps, and afliſtances to their ob- 
ſervance thereof. And herein lies the true Root of the Obligation of the 
natural Law and natural Conſciences, fo excellently decyphered by the 
Apoſtle in the two firſt Chapters of the Epiltle to the Remans ; and this 
I call the primitive and radical Infition of the Law of Nature in the Soul, 
2. But beſides this primitive Inſition , there is a ſecondary yet natural 
Infition of the Law of Nature in the humane Soul, which expands and 
improves it ſelf as the exerciſe of Reaſon increaſerh ; which is a certain 
congruity between the Faculties of the Soul, the -Intelle&t and Will, 
and thoſe Truths of indiſputable importance in the Underſtanding, elpe- 
cially that of the Exiſtence and Regiment of Almighty God, and thoſe 
moral Sentiments of Good and Evil that in their diſcovery concern 
immediately the Underſtanding or Syztereſs, but in their exerciſe concern 
more immediately the Will: That as we ſee by a certain connatural 
congruity between the viſive Faculty and the viſible Obje&, and as we alt 
by a connatural congruity between the Faculty and the ObjeR of Talt ; 


ſo there is a connatural congruity between the intelleQive and volitive 
7.7 Faculties 


# a 
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Facultics in the Soul, and thoſe communia neemata of thele great impor- 
tant Truths both intelle&tive and moral, whereby the Soul perceives, and 
reliſheth, and taſteth true and good , and inclines to it. 

8. From the Conſideration of this Efie&tion of Man by the Power 
and Goodneſs and Wiſdom of the glorious God , we have the diſcovery 
of that infinite obligation of Duty, Love, and Gratitude of all Mankind 
unto Almighty God. To give a benefit to a Being already cxilting, 
Carries in it an Obligation ot the perlon benefited to his Benefactor, juxra 
modum & menſuram beneficii. But God Almighty 1s the Benetactor of Man- 
kind in the greateſt imaginable amplitude and comprehention : he gave 
him Being, the vaſteſt and moſt unhmited Gift, and he gave him (uch a 
Being , (o advanced, ſo excellent , and perfe&, and accommodate with 
all conveniences that his nature was poſhbly capable of ; and al- 
though Man wilfully threw away a great meaſure of his Happinels, yet 
he hath (till ſo much left as binds him to an erernal Gratitude and Duty 
to God, both as his Maker and as his Benefa&tor: and the Polterity of 
Adam hath ſtill continued upon them the ſame reaſon of Duty and 
Gratitude : I ſhall not here, as I ſaid, enter into the Conlidcration of 
the propagation of the Humane Nature. It the Soul of every perſon 
propagated be created and infuled by God , then every perſon (ſeems 
related unto Almighty God in a way little different from that of the firſt 
formed Man : Bur if the Soul be allo propagated as Light or Fire from 
Fire or Light , by a kind of Irradiation from the Soul of the firſt Man, 
yet ſtill we are all his Off-ipring , every Man owes more of his Being to 
Almighty God than to his natural Parents, whole very Propagative 
Faculty was at firſt given to the Humane Nature by the only virtue, 
efficacy, and energy of the Divine Commiſſion and Inſtitution, and the 
Parents of our Nature are but vicaria inflramenta Numinis , in the propa- 
gation and formation of our Nature. 

9. From hence we learn the true Foundation, and Root, and Extent 
of that Subjection that the Created Nature owes to Almighty God, 
namely, on the part of Man there is _—_— upon God , as the root 
and ſupport of his exiſtence, there is the obligation of love, gratitude, 
and duty, as to his greateſt and moſt ſovereign Benefactor : But this is 
not all the foundation of Subjetion on the part of Man, and Authority 
on the part of God, but there are certain radical foundations of the 
Divine Authority and Sovereignty over Man; namely, 1. A right of 
Propriety, nothing can be more a Man's own than that which he gives 
a Being to: But the propreeyy that any Man can have in what he makes, 
is ſtill limited and qualified; firſt, becauſe he is not himſelf his own, 
he owes his Being to God, and therefore without the help of Divine 
Indulgence his acqueſts are like the acquelts of a Servant, acquirit domino, 

% And beſides, the Matter is hot his own, whatſoever he makes, he makes 
out of that Matter that was not his own : But the propricty that Al- 
mighty God acquires in his Creatures is abſolute , becaule he himſelf is 
a Supreme and Sovercign Efficient , none is above him, and becauſe the 
Matter out of which he effected Man and all Corporeal Exiſtences was 
perfectly his own, it was Matter of his own making. 2. A right of ablvlute 
Dominion and Sovereignty over his Creature ; where the property is 
circumicribed, limited , os qualified, the dominion is fo too 4 but an 

ablolute 
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ablolute ſovereign property. carries with it an abſolute ſovereign domi- 
nion in the Proprietor. 3. An infinite irreſiſtible power to exert the 


. "Uh right of his Dominion according to his Will : The two former Confide- 

rgions give him a lovercign authority over his Creature, a right, jus 
diſponends ; but authority or right being divided from power to execute 
that authority and exact obedience to it is lame, but the glorious God 
hath nor only an abſolute right of propriety and dominion over his 
Creature ,z bur an inhinite irreliltible power to rule, order, and diſpoſe it 
according to his Will : Almighty God tells us, Ferem. 18. that as 
the Clay is wn the Potter's hand, ſo are Mankind in his hand, yea 
and in a far greater ſubordination and ſubjetion to his Power, the 
power of the Potter over his Clay is a finite limited power, we ſee in 
the ſame place it reſitted and diſappointed his intention by its untractable- 
neſs : But the power of God over his Creature is an infinite power, he 
that by his power made him in an inſtant, can in an inſtant diſſolve 
or annihilate him : And yet this infinite Pawer of God is under the 
management of a moſt wile, and holy, and pure, and gracious Will; and 
theretore though his Propriety be abſolute, his Dominion boundleſs, his 
Power infinite, yer the exerciſe of his Dominion and Power is full of 
Goodneſs , ſuitable to the moſt perfe& nature of God: 7 am God, and not 
man, therefore ye ſons of Jacob are not conſumed. Here therefore we have 
that great Queſtion among ſome of the Ancients fatisfaRorily anſwered, 
namely, What is the Root of all Obligation in Mankind , whence comes 
the Obligation in the Conlciences of Men , what is it that binds Mcn 
to keep their Faith , their Promiſes ? It is the Law and Command of 
him that hath ſovereiga Authority to command, and infinite Power to 
exact Obedience, and to puniſh the want of it, all other foundations 
of Obligation are but weak and deficient without this, or in compariſon 
to it. 

10, In this Hiftory of the primitive ſtate of Man, and his defeRion, 
we have the Solution of that you! Queſitum that troubled the ancient 
Philoſophers, eſpecially the Storcks, namely, Whence or how came it to 
pals, the not only that great diſorder happens in things of this World, 
eſpecially in the nature and practices and cuſtoms of Mankind, ſome 
would have it from Matter , ſome from one thing , ſome frym another g 
we ſee here a plain Solution of the Q#cre, That it came not from God, 
no nor from Matter, but by the defetion and diſobedience of the firſt 
Man , which brought Death into the World, and Sin and Corruption 
and Depravation and Diſorder into the Humane Nature, and brought 
diſorder and diſcompolure upon the greateſt part of this lower World , 
which as it was principally made for the ſervice of Man, (© it ſuffered 
a great Concuſſion and Breach by the Dilobedience and Apoſtacy of 
Man : and from this unhappy root ariſeth all the Diſorders and Confu- 
ſions in the humane World, for although the Fall of Man did neither 
alter the eſſential Conſtituents of Mankind, nor wholly raze out the 
Engravings of thole common Notions, Sentiments, and rational In- 
ſtints that were in them, yet it did in a great meaſure impair and 
weaken them, and brought in a very great deordination and dilcom- 

ſure, ſetting up the lower Faculties in rebellion againſt the (aperior 
b that the wiler and more morate part of Mankind were forced ro 7 up 
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Laws and Puniſhments, to keep the generality of Mankind in ſome 
tolerable order. 

11. This reaſonableneſs, congruity, and conſonancy to common Light 
and Reaſon in the Hypotheſis of the Formation of the World and Mankind, 
and the great preference that it hath above thoſe Inventions of the ancient 
Philoſophers touching the fame, the admirable Solution of many of 
thoſe difficulties which are hereby ſolved , doth give a very great valuation 
and efteem to the truth and Divine Authority of the Scriptures. Ir is 
true, their Authority is above the contribution of Humane Reaſon , or 
any Supplies it can bring either to its Truth or Authority : but yet when 
a Man thall fee fo great a clearneſs and plainneſs and reaſonableneſs in 
the Holy Scripture touching this great Truth , ſo many difficulties and 
abſurdiries thereby avoided , fo great a ſuffrage and atteſtation of Reaſon 
and common evidence bearing witneſs to this Truth, and to ſuch a 
Truth as could never be at firſt particularly diſcovered without Divine - 
Revelation, yet being diſcovered , carries 1n it nothing of abſurdity, 
but a ſingular congruity both to it ſelf in the ſeveral parts of it, and to 
the common Realon. 

It is true, a great though a Miniſterial and Humane Suffrage to the 

_ truth and excellency of the Holy Scriptures, ſtrengthens our Faith, which 
God knows ſtands in need of all the contributions that may be, to bear 
up our. Souls againſt that root of Infidelity that is in us, and may be 
inſtrumental and preparative to bring thoſe to the belict and veneration 
of the Scriptures who are without, and hardly per[wadible, but by thoſe 
media that bear a congruity to their natural Light and Reaſon, 

12. And therefore we have infinite reaſon to bleſs and magnifie the 
gracious God , that hath lent us his Holy Scriptures to inform us in 
things to be believed and to bedone, and to contain and preſerve us inf « 
caxcellos certitudins, The Lord knows, and we cannot chooſe but daily 
oblcrve in our ſelves a ſtrange mobility and inſtability in our Imagina- 
tive and IntelleQive Faculty, roving after every thing and in many things 
that we know, and much more in things we know not, framing ſtrange 
Chimera's, finding out many Inventions, was the firſt effe&t of the 
departure of Mankind from a revealed Truth , and ſearching after un- 
known and forbidden Knowledge. 

And this hath been the courſe and walk and diſeaſe of our reſtleſs, 
moveable, unſtable, Mercurial Brains ever fince in matters of Philoſophy, 
in matters of Religion: The merciful and wiſe God therefore, to keep 
in and regulate the extravagant and witleſs Spirit of Man, and to give 
us the clear knowledge of things neceſſary and uſeful , and to preſcribe 
and fix bounds, and banks, and limits to our moveable, unſtable, and 
unfixed Minds , hath given us theſe Sacred Oracles both to enlighten and 
inform us, and to fix and centain us within the bounds and limits of Truth 
and Sobriety, 

I3- I have before touched ſomething concerning a common Tradition 
that might obtain in the generality of Mankind , concerning the Origi- 
nation of the World and Man, and here we may find a reaſonable diſcovery 
of ſomething rouching the root of this Tradition , namely, the Holy 
Scriptures, eſpecially that of Geneſis; for we find very much , among 
the ancieat Heathen eſpecially, touching the Creation of the World , the 
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Obſervation of the Seventh Day, the Flood , Noah and his three Sons, 
though by other Names, and divers other things, wherein though they 
mingle ſome of their own wild Notes, yet they bear a great analogy to 
the Relations in the Scriptures, and ſeem borrowed from them, or trom 
the Hebrews, to whom that great Treaſure of the Scriptures was com- 
mitted. And if a Man conſider how many rtunities there were for 
the communication of the Fewijſh Learning to relt of Mankind, even 
in the ancient times, eſpecially to the Eegpvians, with whom they long 
dwelr, and with whom Solomer was joyned in affinity , ſo the Babylonians 
and Chaldeans during their Captivity there to the Greczans, by the inter- 
courſe they had with them atter the breaking of the Perſia» Monarchy : 
it will render it an cafie Suppeſition , that much of the Fewiſh Learning 
was derived to many of the learned Heathen , though they oftentimes 
mingled with it ſome Conceptions of their own : Plato and divers other 
Grectans borrowed much of their traditional knowledge from the 
E ptians and they from the Hebrews, FVide Selden. de Fure Gentium, &+c, 

\I, C4Þ. 2, 

14. Since Man in his firſt Original is the Work of the moſt wile 
intelligent Being , it is evident that Almighty God in this effeRion of 
Man did intend an end and ſcope of this Work: an intelligent Agent 
acts ex intentione & wolitione , and therefore propoleth in his Work an 
end or purpoſe in it, and the deſignation of an end in working is the 
great perfection of an intelligent Agent: Agents that are imply Natural, 
or that are directed but by implaated Inftin&ts, ad by a kind of neceſſity 
of Nature, their a@ivity and vigour putting it ſelf forth not by choice 
or election, but driven by the activity of their nature, And although 
it is viſible thar all, even the moſt neceflary operations of unintelligens 
Cauſes in the World, are directed unto certain cxcellent ends, yet the 
election of and direftion to thele ends is not in thole neceſſary and 
natural Cauſes themſelves, but is ia that incelligent Efficient that in- 
tended and deſigned that end, and endowed the natural Agent with 
thoſe active Faculties or Powers which might be proper and lerviceable 
to ſuch ends, and mancipated or bound to them certain Inſtincts aad 
natural Motions ſubſervient to thole ends. As 1n things that are artifi- 
cial, my Watch gives me an account of the Hour of the Day, that is the 
end thereof, but it is an end not defigned or intended by the Watch, 
but of the Artiſt that made it. 

And although in ſenſible Creatures there ſeems to be an Image of 
Intelligence, and they move more ; md; their ſeveral ends of their 
ſeveral operations z as in choice and eating of their food to preſerve their 
individual nature , in generation to preſerve their (pecifcal nature, yet 
the truth is, thoſe deſignations of the eads of theſe operations, and the 
furniſhing them with 1nſtin&s in order thereunto , 1s due till to thar 
Intelligent Being , namely, the glorious God , which hath by his Wildom 
determined thele (enſible Creatures to theſe ends, and by thele means, in 
the firſt inſtitution of their natures. 

15. And upon the ſame reaſon it follows, That fiace Almighty God 
is the Maker and Efficient of Man, it is not only reaſonable and yult, 
but natural , and in a manner neceſlary, that rhe deſignation of Man to 


his end ſhould belong to him that was his Efficient, And therefore 
although 
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although the ſupreme intelligent Being, that Efficient of Mankind hath 
made Man an intelligent Being, endued him with Will , whereby he is 
in 2 manner Dom!nus ſuarum attionum , and a kind of Image of his 
Maker, yet he is not the Lord and dilpoler, of his own end, for though 
M:n be made an intelligent and free Agent, and therefore in thole 
actions that move from himſelf he hath the priviledge of an intelli- 
gent Agent, and propounds his end to himlelf in thole aftions: yet he 
was not the Etfhcicnt of himſelf, and therefore cannot proportion to 
himlſelt the end of his Being , but that belongs only to that intelligent 
Efficient that gave him his Being ; and theretore that Efficient can only 
be the Propounder of that end which is commenſurate to his Being, 

16. Since Almighty God is not only an Intelligent Agent, but the 
higheſt , moſt wile, powerful, and perte& Cauſe, and fince it ſeems to 
be moſt ſuitable to ſuch a wile Being to proportionate the ends of his 
Works in ſome meaſure ſuitable to the worth and value of the Work. 
And ſince Man is the work and effection of God, and nobleſt work of 
his that we ſee in this inferior World , we have juſt reaſon to conclude, 
That Almighty God made Man for ſome end, and for ſome ſuch end as 
may bear a proportion to the nature, condition, and quality of the Work 
it (elf, 

There ſeem to be but two ways to know the end that an intelligent 
Agent propounds in any action or work, 1. The firlt is plain, explicit, 
and clear, viz, When that Agent reveals and diſcovers what 1s the 
end he intends in the work he doth: and thus it hath plea(ed the glo- 
rivus God to acquaint us in the Holy Scriptures, that his intent in making 
Man was his own Glory , and to make Man a Veſſel of everlaſting 
Happineſs, But becaule in this place we are only making natural de- 
ductions from the effe&tion of Man by God, I ſhall refer the conſideration 
of the former to its proper place, 2. Therefore the ſecond is by col- 
lection of natural and reaſonable Conſequences from the nature of the 
Efficient, and the worth, value, or condition of the Effet, and this 
»edium though it be not fo clear, particular, and explicit as the former, 
yet it doth give us ſome account omg” frm nature and kind of the 
end that is probably propounded by the Ethcient : but touching the (ame 
in the next Chapter. 


C AP. VIIL 


A farther Enquiry touching the End of the Formation of Man , ſo far 
as the ſame may be collefted by Natural Light and Ratica- 


tion. 


VV< may eaſily obſerve in general in the Works of Nature, and 
in every particular thereof, three kinds of admirable Ac- 

commodarions, 
The firſt is, the Accommodation of every thing to the common beauty 
and 1gtegrity of the Univerſe: As in a curious piece of Landskip there 
are 
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are arderly interſperſed Clouds , and Trees, and Flowers, and Rivers, 
and Houles, and Arches, and Ships , and Fiſh playing , and Birds of 
ſeveral kinds, ſome flying, ſome ſwimming , ſome perching, yea various 
Flies and Worms and Inledts, and all contribute to the beauty and orna- 
ment and variety of the entire piece, though each hath a particular 
beauty of its own: v0 in this great and glorious Frame of the Univerſe 
not only the Celeftial Bodies, bur all the Animals and Vegetables, even 
to the lealt Fly, or Worm, or Flower, or Herb, contribute to the beauty, 

lory, ornament, and variety of the whole, and make up one common 

emonſtration of rhe admirable Wiſdom of that great God , that made 
it valde bonum, 

Aad certainly under this Conkdderation it is apparently evident, that 
Man contributes no {mall portion of beauty and ornament to this goodly 
Frame of the Univerſe : For if we ſhould ſuppoſe that all the Integrals 
of the inferior World were as now they are, only deſtitute of the Crea- 
ture called Man, it would ſoon appear that it wanted much of that 
beauty, and comelinels, and perfetion which it now hath by the acce(- 
ſion of this excellent Integral of the Univerſe, which though it hath its 
reſidence in the lower region thereof, yet in the common compute and 
eſtimate of the whole it contributes to its beauty and integrity. 

The ſecond Accommodation of every thing , is to ſome other part or 
parts of the Univerlez and this though it may be ſingle, or a reſpect 
only between ſome one ſingle part and tome other ſingle part of Nature, 
yet for the molt part we ſhall find every thing in Nature hath an accom- 
medation unto very many other things, the Wiſdom of Almighty God 
being multifaria ſapientia, hath admirably evidenced it ſelf, in giving 
almoſt every thing in its nature a complexed and -complicated accommo- 
dation to various other things of differing kinds and natures. This is 
more eminently conſpicuous in the Heavenly Bodies, for Inſtance, the 
Sun is accommodated to the ule and convenience of the Planetary Bodies, 
and of this inferior World and of every part thereof, by his Poſition, by his 
Light, by his Heat , by his Motion it procures Generation for the reple- 
niſhing of the Earth, raiſeth Clouds and Vapours to irrigate and water 
it, it occaſioneth Winds to move and communicate thoſe Irrigations, 
it gives variety of Seaſons, meaſures of Times, and infinite more accom- 
modatians to other things. If we come lower, to the Elementary 
World, the Air is accommodated as a fit medium for the derivation of 
Light and Influence from the Celeſtial Badies, it is the vehicle of the 
Meteors , the means of Reſpiration , the food and life of the vital and 
animal Spirirs, and many the like accommodations. If we conſider of 
Animals, we ſhall find admirable accommodations in them one to ano- 
ther , and eſpecially ro Man: the Horle, high-ſpirited, yer very docible, 
fitted for (wittnels , carriage, and agility, by the make of his Body, his 
Neck, his Mouth, his Back, his Hoof, the Ox patient, painful , ſtrong, 
fitted for draught z the Camel fitted for ſtrength, and a natural Saddle 
for Burthen , the Cow for yielding Milk , the Sheep for Cloathing, the 
Beaſts and Birds of greateſt uſe being moſt commonly made tame, and 
affecting a ſpontaneous ſubje&tion to Man : — the Vegetables ſome 
are for Food , ſome for Medicines, ſome for Smell , ſome for Taſt : = 
| that ſecmingly moſt abje& part of Nature, the Inle&s, even the wor 
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as well as the beſt of them, have their accommodation to other things, 
ſome for Food to the more perfe&t Animals, as Flies, Worms, &c. ſome 
for Medicines both for Men and Animals, nay the very venemous Inſects 
are accommodated to the ſalubrity of the Earth and Waters , colle&ting 
the unwholſom Juyce of either into their own conſiſtency, and many 
that are poiſonous and hurtful, yet carry with them Antidotes and Re- 
medies, as Vipers, Scorpions, and divers others, : 

Although in the lower World there are various accommodations of 
things one to another , yet the chief and ultimate accommodation of 
things ſeems principally to terminate in Man. The Grals of the Field 
is accommodate to the uſe of Animals for their food, and fo are the 
Inſects for the food of Fiſh and Fowl , but theſe in their laſt particular 
accommodation are for the food or other uſe of Man. On the other fide, 
Man is accommodate to the convenience and ule of the Vegetables and 
Animals, but not in a way of Subſervience or Service, but in a way 
of Regiment, Order, Empire, and Proteftion , which he is enabled to 
excrcile over the Creatures of greater ſtrength and bodily force, by the 
advantage of his Faculties wherein he exceeds them : Thus he is accom- 
modate tro the Vegetable Nature, by Planting and Husbandry, to the 
Animal Nature by ſubduing the unruly and hurtful , by the diſciplining 
and managing the docible, by protefting the domeſtick , by providing 
for their wants. The accommodation of Brutes to Men is an accom- 
modation of an Inferior to a Superior ; the accommodation of Man to 
Brutes is an accommodation of a Superior to an Inferior, an accommo- 
dation of Regiment and Protection. 

The third fort of Accommodation 1s of every _ unto it ſelf, either 
in relation to its proper Speczes, by propagation of its kind, or in relation 
to its individual nature, which 1s that which I principally mean to ſpeak 
of, We may obſerve at leaſt in every Animal, 1. An accommodation 
of Facultics ſuitable to his nature, uſe, and convenience, which are 
principally theſe, Cogitation, Senſation , Phantaſie or Imagination, 
Appetite and power to Move it ſelf, though in various degrees of per- 
fection. 2, That all theſe Faculties are terminated in a ſenſitive Life, 
or Life of Senſe, and go no farther. 3. That all thoſe Faculties are 
exactly fitted with Organs proportionate to their Faculties, and the (pe- 
eifical q— of them: the Organs ſubſervient to the Faculties of the 
meanelt Inſect, are as exquilitly accommodated and fitted thereunto, as 
rhe Organs of a Horſe or an Elephant are accommodate to the ſpecifical 
Faculties of that Animal. 4. That the wiſe God hath proportioned 
Objeds of the Appetites of every Animal exactly ſuitable to thoſe Appe- 
tites, and a connatural proſecution and dexterity in the affecution of 
them : ſo that no natural Deſire or Appetite is in vain, or notional only, 
but really firted and accommodated with an Obje& proportionable to it. 
5. That every Animal hath its higheſt complacency and contentment 
in the attainment of the ſuitable Obje& of its Appetite, and this is its 
commenſurate Happineſs, the Fox, or the Lion , or the Otter hath no 
greater dexterity in the getting of his Prey, nor greater contentation 
in his acqueſt, than the Bee hath in getting Honey, or the Spider in 
catching his Fly. 

Thelc things being thus premiſed , we have therein generally included 


the 
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the natural Method whereby we may by the Light of Nature (earch out 
the true and ſpecial End for which we have realon to believe the great 
and wile Eihcient made Man, 

It is true, that ſome things Man hath in common with the reſt of 
created viſible Beings, as that he is a corporeal Being , hath Life and 
Senſation , and is a beautiful Piece of the Furniture of this lower World. 
In thele things therefore, or by them, we are not to ſeek that ſpecial End 
for which man was made, becaule under thele and the like Conſiderations 
he ſeems to have a common parity with other created Beings. 

But our ſearch mult be, rx. Whether there be not ſome peculiarities 
in the Humane Nature, ſome Faculties: and Powers, ſomething in his 
Conſtitution, and ſome adaptations and appropriate accommodations 
therein peculiar to his nature, and of a far more advanced uſe and per- 
feftion than thoſe of the beſt of other inferior Animals : For if we tind 
ſuch in Man, we have juſt reaſon to believe that the moſt wiſe Efficient 
of the Humane Nature, as he raiſed Man to a greater eminence not 
only of gradual but of (pecifical perfeftion above the common Animal 
Nature, lo he deligned a more excellent and noble End for this more 
excellent and noble Work : For thus it became the greateſt Wiſdom, to 
deſign a more noble End to that which he conſtituted a more noble Being. 
2. We are allo to (earch whereia this excellency and preference of the 
Humane Nature above the Animal conſiſts : For as the former Conſi- 
deration gives us a general Concluſion , That becauſe the Humane Nature 
1s more excellent than the common Animal Nature, therefore the End 
or Dclign of the Conſtitution of the former is of a nobler kind than the 
Deſign of the Conſtitution of the latter : So this particular Conſide- 
ration of the excellencies of the Humane Nature above the Animal, 
gives us ſome Eſtimate, Criſes, or Indications what thoſe Ends may be 
which the wiſe Creator intended in the making of Man; namely, fuch 
Ends as hold proportions to thoſe eminencies and excellencies wherein 
the Humane ſpecifically exceeds the Animal Nature, 

Plato, though a great Aſſertor of the Creation of Man by the Wiſdom 
and Power oft Almighty God, yer in his 7** Book De Zegibus ſeems to 
have too light an Expreſſion concerning the End of the making of Man, 
and of thole many excellencics in the Humane Nature, namely, Hom- 
nem Det luds eſe Hum, atque id vere ipſius _ eſſe. It is below the 
Dignity of the Divine Wiſdom, to think that he made Men, and 
endued them with thole excellent Faculties, only to behold them as a 
Play or a Scorn , or as the inconſiderate part of Mankind pleaſe them- 
ſelves with beholding of Interludes, or Cock-fighting , or Bear-baiting : 
the Comical part of the Lives of Men are too full of Sin and Vanity, 
and the Tragical part thereof too full of Sin and Miſery to be a delightful 
SpeRacle unto the pure and wiſe God , who certainly propounded more 
ſerious Ends than (ſuch for ſo noble a Structure. 

The Saying therefore of Plato muſt be underitood only analogically, 
and EpifFetus may be his Scholialt, who wiſheth every Man to remem- 
ber, Te eſſe attorem talis fabuls qualis Maagiitro probata fuerit ; ſs brevis, 
brevis ; ſi longs, longa : ſi mendicum agere te voluerit, fac eam quoque perſonans 
inzenioſe repraſentes ; 1t4 ſi clandum, ſi principem, ſt plebeium : hoc enim tus 
eſt, datam perſouam bene effungere , eam —_— , alterics, Teachiag 
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us by the ſimilitude, that every Man's Station 15 {ubje& ro the Divine 
Providence, and every Man's Duty 1s to be contented with it. 

But to return to the Conſideration of the ſpecitical Excellence of the 
Humane Nature above the Animal Nature, and the deduction of thole 
Ends which we may from thence reaſonably conclude to be ſpecitical ro 
him, and intended by his wiſe Creator, 

1. It is apparent that Man is the nobleſt of all the vilible Creatures, 
at lealt of this inferior World , the Complement and chiefc{t Ornament 
thereof, without which it would bedeſtitute of the molt glorious Integral 
thereof : that all the viſible Creatures of this inferior World as it were con- 
center in him, and are directed to him or his'uſe, as their immediate 
End: that he is an Abſtra&t or Compendiam of the greater World , as 
might ealily be evidenced by the induction of particulars: that he hath 
complicated in him all the excellencies of the Elementary, Vital, and 
Animal Natures : that he hath ſ{uperadded thereunto a Gngular beauty, 
and majeſty, and uſefulnels in the Struture of his Body, the admirable 
Faculties of Intelle&, Reminilcence, and Ratiocination, the Faculty of 
Speech, inſtitution of Signs to exprels his inward Conceptions, Prin- 
ciples , and Habits, Intelle&tual and Moral liberty and empire of Will, 
whereby he may, if he pleaſe, govern his ſenſitive Appetite , Paſſtons, 
and interior Faculties: So that he is ex utriuſque munat, the common 
Angle wherein the higheſt and nobleſt of Material and Corporeal Nature 
is joyned to the Spiritual and Intelle&ual. By all which, and many more 
Pertections, he is the nobleſt Inſtance of the Divine Power, Wiſdom, and 
Goodnels in this inferior World, 


He Univerſe indeed 1s the great and goodly Type and Image of the 


cellency and Glory of its Creator , but it is a vaſt and comprehenſive 
Velume, not comprehenſible by any Underſtanding but his that made it : 
But this lefler World Man 1s a more compendious Abridgment, nearer 
unto us, and more diſcoverable by us; and though yet it hath exerciſed 
the inveſtigation of moſt induſtrious Minds and Searches without a full 
and perfe&: diſcovery of the leaſt part of all its Eminencies, yet in 
reſpect of its vicinity and obviouine(s to Obſervation it yields a diſtin 
and perceptible Evidence to us of the Wiſdom of its Maker. Thus the 
Humane Nature objectively and paſſively exhibits unto intelligent 
Beings a wonderful and admirable manifeſtation of the incomparable 
Wildom, Goodneſs, Power, and Excellency of him that firſt created it, 
and this was one End of Almighty God in the Creation of Man. And 
although it-be true, that ſuch is the Self-ſufficiency and Happinels of 
Almighty God, that it is not capable of any acceſſion by all the Inſtances 
of his Wiſdom and Goodneſs in the Works he hath made , nor by any 

=» Glory or Praile that from them can return unto him, yet it is not an 
End unworthy of the moſt perfect Being , to render his Magnificence 
and Goodneſs conſpicuous, and to receive that deſerved Honour and 
Praile of his Works that is the juſt Tribute due unto him. 

2. The Divine Efſential and Eternal Goodneſs is inſeparable from 
him, and this is the root of the Divine Beneficence, which latter though 
in its efluxes and emanations it be under the regiment of his own moſt 
holy and wiſe Will, yet it is diffuſive and communicative. That the 
Wyrld was at all made, is the Effect of this Divine Beneficence, which 
| when 
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when it had nothing beſides ir ſelf unto which it might communicate 
it ſelf, it made all things, that according to their different natures and 
receptivities might participate of the Divine Beneficence: To things 
vegetable he hath given the Faculty of Life, Vegetation, and Growth, 
this is one participation of the Divine Goodneſs, per modum efſe vivents : 
and again, he communicates to theſe Faculties ſuitable Objects anſwering 
thoſe Vital Faculties; to Senſitive Nature his Beneficence hath com- 
municated thoſe Faculties of Senie as well as Life, and then communi- 
cates to them a farther efflux of his Beneficeace , by communicating to 
them the Objects grateful and uſeful both for Life and Senſe: thus his 
Beneficence is communicated to them per modur boni ſenſibilis ; but to 
Man his Beneficence is communicated not only per modum bont vitalis &- 
ſenſebilis , which yet he enjoys as other Creatures, but per modum bons 
intellettualis & wolitt. | | 

Firlt, by giving him thoſe 'nobler Faculties of. IntelleRtion and Will, 
and then by communicating to thoſe Faculties Objects ſuitable to thoſe 
Powers or Faculties, namely, Intelleual Truths to his Underſtagdi 
and Moral, Rational, and Divine Good to his Will; and among all thole, 
vera & bona, that are communicated to theſe Faculties by the Divine 
Beneficence, God himſelf, his Goodneſs, Truth , Will, Perfection, are 
the chieteſt verwm and the chiefeſt bowwm. So that no Creature below 
Man 1s capable formally to know, to love , to enjoy God, as the chicfeſt 
Truth and chiefeſt Good : And this alſo ſeems to be another End of the 
Creation of Man, that being made a Creature endued with Under- 
ſtanding and Will, he might be receptive of the Zffiuxws of the Divine 
—_ in a nobler way than the other vilible Creatures of this lower 
World, | 

3. As under the firſt Conſideration Man is more eminently an objeQtive 
manifeſtation of the Divine Glory, than other viſible Creatures , and 
as under the ſecond Conſideration Man is more receptive of the Divine 
Beneficence than other viſible Creatures : So upon farther examination 
we ſhall find, that Man was made in a capacity to be a more active 
Inſtrument to ſerve and glorifte his Maker ths other viſible Creatures, 
which was another End of his Creation ſpecifically different from the 
End of other viſible created Natures, which will appear by the farther 
conſideration of thoſe two great diſtinguiſhing Faculties, his Under- 
ſtanding and Will. ; 

I ſhall not go about to make a large Deſcription of thoſe Faculties, 
or the Operation, but only oblerve ſo much touching them as may 
reaſonably evidence the preference that Man hath therein above the 
inferior Animals, and the Inferences that ariſe thereupon touching the 
End of Almighty God in the making Man. 

And firſt tor the IntelleQive Faculty: As in Animals the Faculties 
of Senſe internal and external, eſpecially the Viſve Faculty , placeth 
Animals in a rank of Being far above the inſenlible Creatures, and ac- 
commodates them exquilitly to a Life of Senſe, (o the Intelle&tive Faculty 
placed in Man puts him into a rank of Beings far above the molt perfect 
Animals, and accommodates the Humane Nature to an Intellectual 
Life. And the preheminence of this Faculty above the Faculty of Senſe, 
will appear it we conſider the I thereof, I ſhall inſtance bur 
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in two, namely, intelle&ive Perception and intelle&ive Ratiocination 
or Dilcourle: 1. For the intelletive Perception ; the Underſtanding 
perceives many things which are not perceptible by Senle or ſcnlitive 
Phantaſie or Imagination, for Inſtance , it hath the perception of Sub- 
ſtance or Being abſtraQted from all ſegſible qualities: it hath the per- 
ception of the truth or falſity of a Propoſition , it perceives the Conclu- 
ſion and the Evidence thereof in the Premiſes, and many more intel- 
le&ual Objedts which. never did nor can fall under the perception of 
Senſe or Imagination : And although we cannot m_ anderitand all 
the Operations of the Brutal Phantalie, becauſe we are diſtia& from them, 
and they have not the inſtrument of Speech intelligible by us to expreſs 
their perceptions; yet we may know that this is true by our (elves, tor 
we may perceive- that we do perceive theſe Objects not to be perceptible 
by our Faculties of Senſe, but by ſome other Faculties diftin& from that 
of Senſe or ſenſitive Imagination. + Again, in thole Objects that are 
objective to Senle, the intellective —_— diſcovers ſomewhat that 
is apparently unperceived by the Senſe or ſenſitive Imagination , for 
Inſtance, the Heavenly Bodies, the Sun , Moon, and Stars are equally 
objected to the view as well of Animals as Men, but yet by the help of 
intelle&ive perception Man perceives that in thole Objects which neither 
the Brutes, no nor Man himſelf by the bare perception of Senle or ſen- 
ſitive Phantaſie doth not , cannot perceive: The pragynn of Senle 
gives us the Sun no biggerthan a Buſhel , and the Stars than a Candle, 
cannot diſcover an inequality of their diſtance from us, judgeth the body 
of the Moon to have as many changes in figure and quality as it hath 
various Phaſes or Appearances , the Sun really to ſet, the Limb of the 
Heavenly Horizon to be contiguous to the Earth : but the intelle&ive 
perception finds the quantity of the Sun and Stars bigger than the Earth, 
and by the Parallaxes and Eclipſes finds the Stars more diſtant from us 
than the Sun, and that than the Moon, perceives diltin&ly their ſeveral 
Motions, Orders , Poſitions, and makes diſtin&tions and computations 
of Time and Duration by them, and over-rules and confutcs the perce- 
ption of Senſe and Imagination by another kind of perception, above the 
perception of Senſe, 2. Touching Ratiocination or Diſcurſive Operation, 
the precedure thereof is above the reach of the ſenſitive Phantafie, though 
this ſeems to carry ſome weak and imperfe& Image thereof : For In- 
ſtance, ſometimes not only the media diſcurſis and the proceſſus diſeurſtous 
are out of the reach of Senſe , but the very ſubjetfum diſcurſus is imper- 
ceptible to Senſe: ſuch are that proceſſus diſcwrſrvxs of the Underſtanding 
touching complexed Notions or Univerlals, touching the abſtracted 
Notions of Being, Subſtance, Entity, and tranſcendents 1n Metaphylicks , 
{uch are alſo the dilcurlives of *moral good and evil, juſt, unjuſt, which 
are no more perceprible to Senſe than Colour is to the Ear, and yet 
touching theſe SubjeAsthe Intelle& forms Diſcourſes, deduceth 11lations 
and Concluſions. Again , in matters Mathematical and Phyſical}, though 
in the concrete, and in their ſubjects they are objective to Senſe, yer 
the meaza and proceſſus diſcurſrvws whereby the Underſtanding makes Con- 
cluſions , and Inferences, and Illations touching them, are of a range 
and kind quite above the range of Senle or ſenſitive Imagination , thus 
upon Ccrrain dats or poſtulate in Geometry , the Iatelle& fornis Concluſions, 
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which though Mechanically and Experimentally true, yet are elicited 
by a Proceſſus diſeurſivus quite above the activity of ſenfitive Phantaſie. 
And though matters Phytical, Bodies, and Tangible qualitiesz-and their 
leveral powers, manner of production, and divers other things relating 
to them are (enſible Objedts , yet the Intelle& uſeth a Proceſſus diſcurſtous, 
whereby it inveſtigares Truths, and draws Concluſions that are quite 
above the ſcantler of Senſe or Phantafie , aſcending up from the Effet 
to the next Cauſe, and thence to the next, and thence gradually to the 
Firſt Caule of all things. So that though oftentimes the foot or root 
of the D:ſcarſus intelleft1vus be bottomed in fome ſenſible Obje, perchance 
of no great moment and importance, yet by this Proceſſus diſcurſrous the 
Intellect riſeth higher and higher , and quickly taketh a flight out of 
the ken or reach of Senſe, in Conſequences, Diſcurſive Inferences, and 
Concluſions; and follows the Chain higher and higher, till it come to 
the uppermoſt ring thereof, faſtened, as the Poets wittily feign, to 
the Throne of Almighty God, 

And thus far of theſe two excellent Operations of this Intelle&ive 
Faculty, namely, Intelle&tive Perception and Diſcourſe. But beſides 
theſe operations and active exertions of the Underſtanding, there ſeems 
to be two kinds of accommodations to it, which are ara, > ſerviceable 
'to the improving and perfecting of its operations; the one internal, the 
other external, 

The internal is this; As we find in the Senſitive Nature certaia 
congenit or connatural Inſtin&s , whereby they are ſecretly and power- 
fully biaſſed, and inclined, and carried to their proper ſenſitive Good, 
either individual or ſpecifical , ſuch as are their inclination to that Food 
that is ſuitable for them, their Appetitus procreativnus, their care for their 
Young , and infinite more; ſo there ſeems to be lodged in the IntelleQive 
and Rational Nature certain Rudiments and Tendencies , whereby they 
are carried to the good of an intelletual Life, certain communes notitie, 
lodged and connaturally implanted in the Intelle&, which ſerve as a 
kind of connatural inward ſtock for the Underſtanding to work upon, 
and alſo as a ſecret biaſs and inclination to carry him on to the good of 
an intellectual Life: Such as are a ſecret inſcribed Notioa that there is 
a God, that he is to be worſhipped, honoured, ſerved, and obeyed, and 
certain inſcribed common Notices of Moral Good and Evil, that make 
him propenſe to Juſtice, Honeſty, to do as he would be done by, and 
the like. And although evil Cuſtoms, and the prevalence of the ſenſual 
Appetite may in a great meaſure weaken and impair thoſe common 
Notions when they come to particulars and particular applications, yet 
it is evident in all 7 Fen and Nations, by a kind of connaturality Mankind 
hath ever retained theſe rwo great, and noble, and diſcriminating deno- 
minations, namely, firſt to be Animal religioſum, ariling from the energy 
of thoſe rmfinite natitie relating to God, and to be Animal politicum &> 
ſeciale, arifing from theſe i»ſite notitie ot Moral Good and Evil, and thoſe 
connatural infitions of Morality implanted in his nature , which are the 
great and chief ſupport of humane Society, 

The external accommodation of the Intelle&ive Faculty, is that admi- 
rable Wildom and Goodneſs of God, that hath (ſo ordered things, that 
firſt of all Mankind is accommodated with thoſe Faculties of Senſe, 

eſpecially 
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eſpecially rhat' of Sight , whereby he may perceive all ſenſible Objects 
that arrive within the diſtance of their activity: And ſecondly, in 
that he hath expoſed a very conſiderable part of his admirable Works 
to that Senle of his. Had Man been born blind , though his intelle&ive 
Faculty had . been excellent, yet that Faculty had been very unactive, 
in this Life at leaſt, becauſe the Baſis or Root of much of its operation 
depends upon the reception of ſenſible viſible Objefts: and had he been 
cndued with Senſe, yet if the excellent Works of God had been at fo 
great a diſtance that they had not been perceptible by him, he had wanted 
a great contribution to the perfeing of his intelletive Faculty, The 
Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs hath fo ordered things, that he hath not 
only that receptive Faculty of Senle, eſpecially that of Sight , but hath 
allo preſented to his view a great and confiderable part ot the Univerſe 
with great advantage, beanty, and clearneſs , the inferior or Elementary 
World with all its variety and ſtore, and the proſpect of the goodly 
Celeſtial Bodies, their poſitions, motions, beauty, order, and excellence. 
And this goodly Apparatus of the Univerſe thus objectively derived to 
his Underitanding , turniſheth it with an outward Stock , upon which 
it may trade and exercile it ſelf with great delight and advantage, viz, 
1. The knowledge of things Phyſical and Natural , the State, Order, 
and Oeconomy ot Nature, the Virtue, Efficacy, and Energy of Second 
Caules, and their Effects: herein he hath a vaſt extent of the Inferior 
and Celeſtial World to exerciſe himſelf in, and certainly this bare know- 
ledge is a thing of excellent improvement and contentation of the In- 
telle&, and far exceeds all ſenſible Delights, in ſo much that many 
wile and knowing Men have cholen to {equeſter themſelves from the 
common Employments and Contents of Mankind, for the ſake of a Life 
of Philoſophical Speculation : But this 1s the loweſt part of that know- 
ledge that 1s hereby —_— , there is yet a more noble and excellent 
knowledge acquirable hereby, that advanceth and improveth the In- 
rellecual Nature to a very great and high perfeftion. 2. Therefore that 
knowledge that 1s hereby, = is the knowledge of the Glorious 
God, the firlt Creator , and great Conſerver and Governour of all 
things. I have before {aid, that the Goodneſs of God had lodged an 
inward Stock in Man whereby to improve his Intelle&ual Nature, namely, 
thoſe communes notitiz of the Exiſtence of a God, and that he is to be 
worſhipped , ſerved, -and obeyed, the common Root of Religion in 
Mankind, theſe are in him like the firſt Rudiments of the Fetws, the 
Embryo of Religion, or the Egg as it were out of which it is hatched, 
The contemplation of the admirable Works in the World doth ex- 
ceedingly fortitic and improve thole firſt Rudiments of Natural Religion, 
digeſts them into their juſt formation, In thele we ſee, and admire, and 
glorihe the Power, the Wiſdom, the Goodnels, the Preſence of God, from 
theſe we learn his Unity, his Eternity, his Immenſity, his Providence , his 
Juſtice, his Mercy: And as thus aſcendendo we learn to know God by 
his Works , (o again deſcendendo we learn our duty to praiſe, glorifie, 
magnihe, honour, love, fear, and obey him, to x Hot upon him, to 
delight in lum: and by this means Natural Religion arrives to a great 
advance, and the Intelleftual Nature mightily perfected and improved ; 
and Man becomes not only a paſſive, a receptive Inſtrument to glorifie 
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his Maker , but an active Inſtrument of his Glory, which was, as is 
premilcd, another End of Almighty God in the making of Man, namely, 
That he might be an active intelle&ual Inſtrument to glorifie God, and 
in glorifying him, the more fully to enjoy him , and his fayour, love, 
and goodnels. 

4. As thus the Intelletive Faculties render Man fit actively to ſerve 
and gloritic his Maker, fo allo that other Faculty of his Will contributes 
allo in like manner to render him fit for that employment. We ſhall 
tor this purpoſe only conſider theſe two Properties in the Will. 

1, The liberty of the Will, whereby it hath power to determin it 
ſelf, and is free from all force and coaction , and upon this account, 
namely, that Man 1s not only an intellectual Creature , but allo hath 
liberty of Will, he becomes a Creature properly ſuſceptive of a Law, 
and capable of Rewards and Puniſhments : that which a&s out of 
coaction, as bare Inſtruments, or out of neceſſity, as bare Natural 
Cauſes, or a determined Inſtin&, as Brutes, are not properly capable of 
a Law but only analogically, and what they do is not properly an at 
of Obedience, becaule they cannot ordinarily do otherwiſe. Therefore 
as his Intellective Faculty gives him the power to know his duty, ſo the 
liberty of his Will is that which gives him the power truly to obey. 

2. The ſecond property of the Will is, that it is moved and drawn 
to that which is good, or at leaſt what appears to be ſo. The ſen- 
ſitive Appetite is a power ſublervient to a ſenſitive Nature, and carried 
to a (enlible Good, but the Will is a rational Faculty, a Faculty of an 
intelle&tual Nature, and carried to an intelleual Good as its proper 
Obje&t, and therefore with moſt earneſtneſs, to the moſt noble and 
ſupreme Good, which is Almighty God. So that as by the liberty of his 
Will Man is capable to be an active Inſtrument to ſerve and obey his 
Maker, ſo by this property of his Will he 1s by a juſt fuitablenels drawn 
to will and deſire, and in enjoyment to delight in God as the chiefeſt 
Good, the molt noble and ſuitable Objed of its choice and motion : And 
we may obſerve, that the Divine Goodneſs and Wiſdom, to promote 
and advance this a& of the Will, in chooſing and loving Almighty God 
as his chiefeſt Good, hath exhibited himſelf unto Mankind 1a all the 
manifeſtation of Goodneſs and Beneficence imaginable, hath made him 
Lord of this inferior World, Jonny for him, lupplics him, and endears 
him to himſelf with all thoſe manifeſtations of Mercy, Goodneſs, and 
Bounty that his nature is capable of, whereby he may be won to love 
God not only as the chiefelt Good , but alſo as his chiefeſt Benefactor. 
And thus by the due conlideration of both theſe Faculties of Under- 
ſtanding and Will, we may reaſonably conjeQure, that the End of 
Almighty God in creating Man, was to make ſuch a Creature as migbt 
actively know, ſerve, gloritie, love, and obey his Creator, and in that his 
Service, and Obedience, and Love, enjoy the Love and Favour of that God 
whom he thus loves and obeys, becauſe we find his Faculties admirably 
fitted for ſuch an end and uſe; and certainly the wiſe(ſt Agent muſt needs 
be ſuppoſed to deſign ſuch an End to any Work as is ſuitable and com- 
menlurate to the thing he makes: And thele ſeem to be thoſe Ends tor 
which the wiſe Gud created this noble Creature Man, which do more 


ſpecially relate unto God. 
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5. [ ſhall now conſider the Ends of Man as they mutually relate one 
to another. There are thele particularities in the Humane Nature that 
ſingularly commend Man each tv other; namely, 

1. A great love and propenlity to Communion and Society ; cAri- 
#otle lomewhere in his Pol:ticks tells us, that among Animals Bees ſeem 
to be the molt ſociable, but that Man is by nature more ſociable than 
Bees, | 

2, That there are implanted certain connatural tendencies, or moral 
Principles that do moſt naturally (uit with humane ſociety , ſuch as the 
firſt Rudiments of natural Juftice, Charity, and Benignity, without 
which it is impoſſible that humane (ociety can be upheld. And this 
appears hereby , that though it is apparent that evil Educations and 
Cuſtoms have much defaced and weakned the Principles of Morality 
among Men, yet they could never extinguiſh it, but even among the 
Briars and Thorns the Rudiments of natural Juſtice and Morality have 
arilen, and all the Order, and Government, and common Regiment of 
Societics have been maintained and preſerved by it: 


Naturam expell.zs fra licet, uſque recurret, 


3. That the benefit of Speech, and thole other inſtituted Signs pecu- 
liar only to Mankind are of great gnd principal uſe in maintaining and 
upholding Society and Communication between Mankind : by thele 
cach Man communicates his Thoughts and Conceptions to another 
each Man inſtrudts , directs, and advileth another, and makes another 
partaker of his own Knowledge, Wildom, Counſel, and Advice, by 
this, Contracts and mutual Commerce are upheld, the mutual Faith of 
cach other given and taken, and intinite other advantages: by all which 
particularities and accommodations of Humane Nature (ubſcrvient to 
mutual Society and Love, it [eems reaſonable to conclude, That the 
wile God intended as one of his Ends of the Creation of Man, that Man 
ſhould be beneficial to Man, ſhould be inſtrumental for the good of 
humane Society. | | | 

4. There appears in Man , belides the ſpeculative power of his Intel- 
le&, a certain admirable ingeny and dexterity in diſcovering and per- 
fefting divers Arts as well Mechanical as Liberal, for the benefit , delight, 
and convenience of the Humane Nature: The great. Arts of Govern- 
ment Political, Civil, and Oeconomical, the Arts of Husbandry, and 
Improvements of Nature for Food, Clothing, Medicine, the Arts of 
Gcometry, Arithmerick, and artificial Meaſuring and Partition of Time , 
the Arts of Architecture, Navigation, the Art of contriving Letters, 
Writing, Printing , the Arts of Muſick, and Obleryations of the Laws, 
Orders, and Rules of the Motions and Poſitions of the Celeſtial Bodies, 
or Aſtronomy, and infinite more, which by the Ingeay/and Induſtry 
of Man have been invented, diſcovered, or perfected 1n all ſucceſſion of 
Ages, for the uie, benefit, and delight of Mankind, | 

And although we may oblerve an admirable ſagacity and dexterit 
in many Animals, in certain kind of artitices convenient for their ule 
and the ulc of Mankind, as in the nidification of Birds, Bees, Silk- 
worms , and divers others, yet Man hath ſtill the prelationz 1. In 
reipect of rhe variety and multiplicity of his Artificial Inventions and 

Effections : 
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Eff:tions : commonly the Artifices of Irrational Natures are lingle and 
determinate, but the Arts invented and effected by Man are multitarious, 
various, and almoſt infinite. 2. Beſides , his rational Faculty is more 
excellent and perte& than the Faculties of other Creatures in relation to 
Arts, and more fruitful in it. 3. That one Inſtrument his Hand, which 
CAriſtetle well calls Organum organorum , is admirably ſuited and fitted to 
all varicty of Artificial cffe&tions more than any of the Organs of other 
Creatures, as our own Experience without the induction ot many parti- 
culars may eaſily demonſtrate and evince. By all which, and many 
other peculiar and diſtinguiſhing adaptations and accommodations of 
the Humane Nature, we may reaſonably conclude, That the wiſe God 
ia lodging of thele particularities in the Humane Nature, had one End 
and Deſign to make Humane Nature beneficent and uſeful to Mankind 
and to humane ſociety. And therefore that Precept fo often inculcated 
by Chriſt and his Apoſtles of Love, Charity, and Beneficence from Man 
to Man, was no other than the —_—_— of that old Commandment, 
and directing Man to one of thoſe Ends for which he was made, and 
which hath ſo many Indications of it ſelf by the peculiar Conſtitution, 
Make, and Accommodations of our Faculties. | 

6. But yet farther, the Creation of Man ſeems to have a farther End 
even in relation to this inferior World , and the Animals and Vegetables 
themſelves, which deſerves to be obſerved; 

Firſt, We may cafily obſerve among the Creatures of this lower World 
inferior to Man, that there are ſeveral Ranks of Beings, like ſo many 
ſeveral Provinces, but eſpecially the Animal and Vegetable Province. 
Among Animals ſome are fierce, ſtrong, and untameable, as Lions, 
Tigers, Wolves, Foxes, Dragons, Serpents, and rhele ſtand in need 
of tome coercive power over them , that they deſtroy not the Species of 
more profitable, and yet weaker Animals. Again, there are ſome 
Animals that are more uſeful and ſerviceable to Man , which are more 
obnoxious to be preyed upon and depredated, and their Species t9 be 
utterly deſtroyed by the invalion of the more fierce , voracious, and 
unruly Animals, as Sheep, Cows, and divers others, which ſtand there- 
fore more in need of proteQion and preſervation, and thoſe of the more 
voracious and fierce nature are leſs ſubje& to be diſciplined, tamed, and 
brought into ſubjeftion , the other are by their very nature more domi- 
table, domeſtick, and ſubje& to be governed : and the like we may obſerve 
in many kinds of Fowls; as there are Beaſts of prey (o there are Birds 
of prey , and others more manageable and obnoxious to injury. 

Again, if we look into the Vegetable Province, ſome Herbs and 
Plants are more tender and delicate, and ſtand in continual need of 
cultivation , and their very Seeds ſtand in need of a more than ordinary 
care both in reference to their preſervation and PRI , Without 
which in a little time their very Species would be loſt, or at leaſt ſtrangely 
degenerate; ſuch are many forts of Fruit-Trees, Herbs, and choice 
Flowers. Again on the other ſide, there are multitudes of ſpontaneous 

roductions of Vegetables, or ſuch as are ſo hardy and prolifick, though 
[et profitable or uletul, that without a ——— induſtry to cor- 
re& their exceſs, would uſurp. the whole tace of the Earth, and make 


it a Wilderneſs, as ſome forts of hardy Trees , Weeds, Thorns, __ 
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and other more unprofitable excreſcences, nay the very Superficies of 
the Earth without a ſuperintendent Cultivation would grow cither 
marſhy and boggy by the defluxion of Waters, or altogether weedy and 
over-grown with exceſſive excreſcences: And though much of this 
cither infertiliry or unprofitable excreſcence might be the fruit of the 
Sin of Man, yet the Wile God that forclaw this Sin and the Effect 
thercof, was not wanting 1n providing a fit proviſional Remedy againſt 
itz that ſo this part of the Work of his Creation might retain its beauty 
and ule. And though after the Fall of Man this difficulty of this Em- 
ployment was greater , by reaſon of the Curſe that thereby befell the 
Earth, yet even before the Fall the nature of his Employment was the 
ſame: He pat the Man into the garden of Eden, to areſs and to keep it, 
Gen, 2. 

In relation therefore to this inferior World of Brutes and Vegetables, 
the End of Man's Creation was, that he ſhould be the Vice-Roy of the 
orear God of Heaven and Earth in this inferior World his Steward, 
Villicus , Bayliff or Farmer of this goodly Farm of the lower World, and 
reſerved to himlelf the ſupreme Dominion, and the Tribute of Fidelity, 
Obedience, and Gratitude, as the greateſt Recognition or Rent for the 
fame, making his Uſufructuary of this inferior World to husband and 
order it, and enjoy the Fruits thereof with ſobriety, moderation, and 
thankfulnels, 

And hereby Man was inveſted with power, — right, domi- 
nion, truſt, and care, to corre& and abridge the exceſles and cruelties 
of the fierccer Animals, to give protection and defence to the manluete 
and uſeful, to preſerve the Species of divers Vegetables, to improve 
them and others, to correc the redundance of unprofitable Vegetables, 
to preſerve the face of the Earth in beauty, uſefulneſs, and fruitfulnels, 
And ſurely, as it was not below the Wildom and Goodneſs of God to 
create the very Vegetable Nature, and render the Earth more beautiful 
and uſeful by it, fo neither was it unbecoming the ſame Wiſdom to 
ordain and conſtitute ſuch a ſubordinate Superintendent over it, that 
might take an immediate care of it. 

And certainly if we obſerve the ſpecial and peculiar accommodation 
and adaptation of Man , to the regiment and ordering of this lower 
World , we ſhall have reaſon , even without Revelation, to conclude 
that this was one End of the Creation of Man , namely, To be the Vice- 
gerent of Almighty God, in the {ubordinate Regiment eſpecially of the 
Animal and Vegetable Provinces. 

1. The Earth, and Vegetables, and Animals ſtand in need of ſuch a 
Superior Nature to keep them in a competent order : an ordinary Ob- 
ſervation lets us ſee how ſoon: thoſe Regions uninhabited by Mankind 
become rude Foreſts and Wilderneſles, how deſtitute they are of thoſe 
manluete Animals, being expoled without a protector to be the prey of 
ſavage Beaſts, 

2. Man, by the advantage of his intelleual ſagacity and contrivance, 
is fitted for this Regiment : For although there be many Beaſts much 
ſtronger than he, as Lions, Tigers, Wolves, and others, yet he is by 
the advantage of this Faculty enabled to avoid, and over-match, and 
iubdue them, and by the advantage of this Faculty hath power to reclaim 
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thoſe that are reclaimable, though of greater ſtrength than himſelf, as 
Horlcs, Elephants , Camels, and to prote& and provide for the fafety 
and food of thoſe that are cither by Art or Nature rendred manluete, 
as Horſes, Sheep, Oxen, and to make them ſubſervient to his ends and 
ules. 

3. Though of all other viſible Creatures Man ſeems the leaſt provided 
with natural offealive Organs, yet by the advantage of his intellectual 
Faculty and that admirable O7ganum orgazorum his Hand, he is infinitel 
advantaged with artificial helps to defend himlelf, and (ubjugate the mo 
contumacious and furious Brute: The Lion, the Bear, the Tiger, the 
Wolf, the Horſe, the Elephant , the Bull are furniſhed with natural 
offenſive and defenſive Munitionz but by the advantage of the Hand, 
Man is able to provide himſelf more: (erviceable Artillery , as Swords, 
Pikes, Arrows, Darts, Nets, Trapps, Toyls, and to ule them with greater 
ſecurity and advantage. L 

4. We may allo oblerve a kind of connatural neceſſity impoſed upon 
Man to exercile this Oeconomy and Regiment over Animals and Vege- 
tables, for his own prelervation and defence, without the exerciſe of 
this Regiment he would be over-run with ſavage and noxious Animals, 
he would want the (peed of the Horle , the induſtry of the Ox, the 
Clothing of the Sheep , the Milk of the Cow : without this Regiment 
he would be without Corn to feed him, Wine to refreſh him , Medicine 
to recover him, the Earth would become a barren Foreſt or Wilderneſs, 
over-run with Bryars and Thorns. Aad it is obſervable, That as the 
wiſe God hath put all things in motion and action, the Heavenly Bo- 
dics, the Elementary Natures, the Meteors; the Animals, (© it is his 
Wildom to preſerve Man allo 1n bodily as well as mental-motion, and 
by a kind of neceſſity driven him from floth and idleneſs, if he will 
live he mult cat, and if he will eat he mult labour. Though by the 
Fall of Man his labour is fuller of royl and vexation, yet labour and 
induſtry was part of his duty and employment in the very (tate of Inno- 
CCncy. 

As he hath a buſie office- aad employment committed unto him, 
namely, to be God's Vicegerent and ſubordinate Officer in the Regiment 
of the Vegetable and Animal Provinces, ſo he is under a mw. > for 
his own preſervation, and under an advantage for his own profit and 
convenience, indultrioully and vigilantly to exerciſe the Province com- 
mitted to him, 

Thus the infinite Wiſdom of Almighty God chains things together, 
and firs and accommodates all things ſuitable to their ules and ends, 

5. And yet farther, there (cems to be found in the Humane Nature 
certain Aﬀections that carry it on efteually to this employment , his 
love to himſelf, his ſafety, his convenient ſupplies, wealth, and plenty, 
invite induſtry and pains, and a complacency and delight attends the 
acquelts of honeſt induſtry and pains, 

2, Hitherto we have leen this part of the End of Man's Creation, 
namely, to be a {ubordinate Reftor of this interior World, a Tributary 

King thereof by Inveltiture from God himſelf, which Inveſticure was con- 
ferred upon Man in his tirſt Creation, Gem. 1.29. and again renewed 
after the Fall and Flood, Ger. 9g. 3. Pſal. 8.6. Thou haſt made him to have 
Bbb 2 dominion 
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dominion over the works of thy hands , thou haſt put ail things under hus feet, 
Bur there is yet another Office , another End in the Creation of Man, 
with relation to this inferior World and the Furniture thereof. 

Almighty God in the goodly Frame of this World hath manifeſted 
the excceding greatneſs of his Wiſdom and Power, as in the Heavenly 
Bodies, the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, the Elements, the Meteors, 
the Minerals, the Vegetables, the Animals, they all make up a moſt 
magniticent and ſtately Temple, and every Integral thereof full of 
wonder , and bears the Inſcription of the infinite Wildom , Goodnels, 
and Power of the Glorious God , yet till all theſe are but paſtive, re- 
ceptive , and objective refletions of the Goodneſs and Glory of God: 
there is not a Grals in the Field, not a Tree in the Foreſt, nor the 
ſmalleſt inſet Animal, the Fly, the Worm, but bear an Inſcription of 
the incomparable Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs of the Glorious God, 
But yet theſe cannot actively glorifie their Maker, they underſtand 
not their own original nor their own excellence; the nobleſt Cedar in 
the Field, nor the vaſteſt Elephant in the 7n«zes, nor the goodlieſt 
Whale in the Ocean have not the ſenſe of their own excellence, nor 
from whom they had it, nor can actively and intentionally return Praiſe 
and Glory to their Maker, for they want an intelle&tive Principle to make 
thole diicoveries or returns. 

6. The Glorions God therefore ſeems to have placed Man in this goodly 


Temple of the World, enducd him with Knowledge , Underſtanding, 


and Will, laid before him theſe glorious Works of his Power and W1l- 
dom, that he might be the common Procurator, the vicarious Repre- 
ſentative,the common High Prieſt of the inanimate and irrational World, 
to gather up as it wero the admirable Works of the Glorious God, and 
in their behalf to preſent the Praiſes, Suffrages, and Acclamations of 
the whole Creation unto the Glorious God, and to perform that for 
them, and as their common Procurator , which they cannot actively, 
intelle&ually, and intentionally perform for themlelves. Ir is true, the 
whole Creation doth objeively and according to their ſeveral capacities 
ſet forth the Honour and Glory of their Creator, and cry, Bleſſing , ho- 
nour, glory, and power be unto him that ſuttteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb , for ever and ever ; Revelat. 5.13. and the Plalmiſt , Pſal. 148. 
calls upon them all to perform that duty : But Man above all viſible 
Creatures 1s able to ; 20; that duty intellectually and intentionally, 
and fitted to be the common Procurator and High Prieſt of unintelligent 
Creatures, intelligently on their behalf to- preſent all their Praiſes and 
Acclamarions to their common Creator, Lord, and Sovereign, : 
I have now done with thoſe Ends for which we may reaſonably con- 
jecture Man was made; Firlt, in relation to Almighty God he he 
might actively Know, Love, Serve, Honour, and Obey Him: Secondly, 
in relation to others of Mankind; mntual Beneficence, Juſtice , and 
Charity: Thirdly, in relation to the inferior Creatures , to be their 
ſubordinate Regent under God, and to be the common Prieſt for the 
reſt of the viſible Creation, to preſent their Recognitions and Prailes to 
their Maker. LS 
I now come to conſider what we may reaſonably conjeure might 
be the End of the Wile and Glorious God in the Creation of Man in 
relation 
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relation to himſelf, The former Ends were ſuch as were terminated 
without him , either to God, the reſt of Mankind, or the unintelleual 
Creatures , but this Enquiry is touching that End that is terminated in 
himſelf, the former were Ends of Office or Duty, this of Fruition or 
Enjoyment, 

And in this Enquiry I ſhall firſt proceed Negatively, to ſhew what 
this End is not; and then Afirmatively, as far as the Light of Nature 
and natural Reaſon will dictate (for 10 this Diſcourſe at preſent I go no 
farther) what it is, or may be reaſonably concluded to be. 

As to the former , or Negative Procedure , 

I. Therefore I ſay the proper, peculiar end of Man in point of fruition 
is not a ſenſible fruition, or a Life of Senſe, but ſomewhat that is 
higher, nobler, and of anather nature, Ir is true, that as Man agrees 
in the animal Nature with other Animals, and conſequently hath a 
Life of Senſe as well as they, therein they participate of one common 
end : but that which we are enquiring concerning, is, the ſpecifical 
peculiar End of Man, appropriate to, and deligned for him as ſuchs 
and therein it is that we affirm the end of his fruition is not the end of 
a ſenſible Being , but of a Nature ſpecifically and valtly different from ir. 
And this I ſhall prove, and allo illuſtrate by theſe following Reaſons and 
Concluſions, 

1. As I have before obſerved the Method of ſearch and enquiry into 
the ſpecifical or peculiar end of any Exiſtence, is by obſerving the ſpe- 
Cifical and peculiar exiſtence of Faculties of that Being, for we have 
reaſon to think, that the ſpecifical and peculiar end thereof is ſomewhat 
that bears a ſpecifical proportion to thoſe Faculties and Excellencies ; 
thus we ——_ conclude , That fince the Animal Nature hath a 
ſpecifical and peculiar excellence and faculty above Vegetables, namely, 
the faculty of Senſe, that therefore its proper end of fruition is not a bare 
fruition of a vegetable Life or the commenſurate Good thereof, but a 
Good that is ſuperior , and accommodate to the Life of Senſe. And 
upon the ſame account we may conclude, That ſince the Excellence and 
Faculties of the Humane Nature are of a higher Make and Order than 
that of Senſe, namely, an intellectual Faculty, therefore the peculiar 
end of the Humane Nature is not terminated in a Life of Senſe, or a 
fruition of that Good which is not only proportionate or accommodate 
to a ſenſible Life or Nature, but in a fruition of ſomething anſwerable 
to the eminence and nature of an intelleive Faculty. Now it 1s a 
parent to any conliderate Man , that the Operations , the Obje&s, the 
Delight of the intellectual and rational Faculties of Underſtanding and 
Will, lye higher than the Faculties of Senſe, and have little communion 
with them: The very contemplation of natural Caules and Effects, it 
we went no higher, are not in order to a ſenſitive Good, but often 
deprive us of it : the contemplation and action of moral Virtues are above 
the reach of Senle; tranquillity of Mind, peace of Conſcience, perce- 
ption and fruition of the tavour and love of God, the fatisfaQtion of the 
Underſtanding in that contemplation, the motion and tendency of the 
Will rowards it as its chiefeſt Good : Theſe are things that delight and 
pleaſe the IntelleQual Nature, (if not baſely and grofly immerſed in, 


and proſtituted to the Animal Nature) are more grateful, ſapid, and 
, delightful 
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delightful to the Mind, than the beſt Apparatws or Proviſions of a (enlible 
Good. 

2. Again, it is apparent that the very excellency and preference of 
the Intelleftual Nature doth render the fruition of the Good of Scnſie 
leſs good, lels fatisfatory, than it is to the Brutes: the Good of Senle is 
ſo far from being the ſpecifical or peculiar end of Man, that the very 
Make, Texture, and Order of his nobler Faculties rendcrs it not only 
incomplete, bur deficient, and lels competent to him 5 than if he had 
not this excellency of Faculties which are ipecitical to his Nature. And 
theretore certainly it can never be that Good that 1s the appropriate end 
of fruition in Man, for it is leſs good to the Beaſts , and that even upon 
the very account of the excellencies of his Faculties: I ſhall give many 
Inſtances hereot. . 1 

The fruition of the delights of Senſe in the Beaſts are more entire, 
ſimple, and unallayed than they are in Men, becaule it is apparent, that 
in the Intelle&ive Nature there is ſomething thac checks , controls, and 
ſowrs the fruition of Senle , namely the Conicience , which hath often- 
times a contrary motion, and checks the interior Facultics of Senle, even 
when it oftentimes cannot control it , it chides and allays the contentation 
of ſenſual Delights; fo that even in Laughter the Heart is forrowful : 
but the Brutes have no ſuch corre&tion of their Delights 1n fruition of 
Senſe, but are entire in their enjoyments. 

Again, it is a great perfection of the Humane Nature, that it hath a 
more fixed , ſtrong , and compact memory of things paſt than the Brutes 
have: A Brute torgets his fruitions when they are paſt, hath not the 
ſenſe , much lets the memory of any faults or tollies committed by him , 
and theretore his preſent fruitions are not ſowred with the remembrance 
of thoſe better ſeatons of delight that he once had : But Man hath ever 
a remembrance of what is paſt , he remembers his faults and follies, 
and what ſenſible advantages he lolt by this or that inadvertence, over- 
light, or folly, it his proiperity or fruition were formerly greater, it 
depreciates his preſent enjoyment : {o that the excellence of his memb- 
rative Faculties makes his preſent enjoyment faint, weak, and taft- 
lets. | 

Again, Man hath a more exquiſite ſenſe of preſent incumbent evils 
than the Beaſts have: as his fruition. of the (enlible Goodyhe enjoys is 
not ſo entire as the Beaſts, ſo his lenle of any incumbent evil is more 
ſharp , quick , and galling than that of the Beaſts, and thereby his pre- 
{ent (enſible contentations are lowred and allaged, When Hamar had - 
all the ſenſible Honours, Wealth, AﬀMuence, that the Court of the 
greateſt Monarch in the World could yield him, yet the want of a 
bow from Aloraecat lowred all his enjoyments, and made him lick for 
the want of it. And when C4444 had all the Honours and Proviſions 
that a Kingdom could afford him, yet the want of Nabeth's little Vine- 
yard rendred all his enjoyments taſtlels, And this Conſideration is 
calily improveable, if we conſider that the very ſtate and condition of 
our {enlible Lite hath many more diſtaltful and ſharp ingredicnts than 
the brutal Lite hath, and the greateſt ſenſual Contentments in Man are 
common!y haunted with more than one of thele diſpleaſing Gueſts: The 
Beaſts have no lente of reproach, diſhonour, diſgrace, which yer fir 
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cloſe upon Men, eſpecially of great Spirits and Enjoyments. The Diſ- & 


eales and Diltempers in Man are ten to one more in number, and ſharper 
or longer than in Beaſts: and any of thele render the beſt ſenſual Enjoy- 
ments cither taſtle(s or vexing. 

Again, and moſt principally of all the reſt, the Brutes have little 
proſpect to the future, if any at all; their proviſions for things to come, 
as tor the Winter, for their Young , and the like, ſeem not ſo much 
acts of diſtiact knowledge or forelight of the future, as certain conna- 
tural InſtinRs alligated to their nature by the wile and intelligent diſpo- 


ſition of their moſt wile Creator. And hence it is, that they have no conſi- 


deration or fear of death till they feel ir, and if they have a good Pafture 


at no they are not ſolicitous how long it will laſt, or what they 
ſhall do after : they are not tormented with fears of what may come, 
becauſe they have no anticipations or ſuſpitions of what may be in the 
future z and by this means their enjoyments are ſincere, unallayed with 
fears or ſuſpitions, they fear not death, becauſe they are not ſenſible of 
their own mortality till they feel themſelves dying : But the caſe is quite 
otherwiſe with Man, the excellency of his Faculties, and the impreſſion 
of Experience and Obſervation gives him a foreſight of many things 
that will come, and a ſtrong ſuſpition of many more that may come , and 
by this means he anticipates Milerics, and becomes twice miſerable : firſt, 
1a fears, pre-apprehenſions, and anticipation, and then again in the actual 
undergoing of it; and if thoſe ſulpedted and feared evils never overtake 
him, yet he is <qually if not more miſerable than if they did : For his 
pre-apprehenſions and ſuſpitions renders them as ſharp as if they were 
telt, and many times ſharper, by the appolition of: the moſt hideous 
and aggravating circumſtances that his thoughts and fears can faſhion. 
And this very advantage of anticipation and foreſight , which is a per- 
tection and excellence in Man above the Brutes, {addens his Joy, galls 
and frets his ſenſual Contentment, and upon the very account of his 
own excellency and perfe&ion renders the fruition of a ſenſible good 
utterly incompetible to be that end of fruition which the wiſe God de- 
fgned for him : Thus when he hath Wealth and Plenty he is under a 
thouland cares and fears, ſometimes of falſe Acculers, ſometimes of 
Thieves and Robbers, ſometimes of Fire and Caſualty, and while he 
15 rich and plentiful in fruition , he 15 poor and miſerable by anticipation : 
If he be in Health and Strength, whereby kenſual Goods have their 
proper gult and reliſh with him, yet he is under the fear of Sickneſs, 
Pain, and Diſcompolure , which fear renders the Dileale in a manner 
preſent before it comes, and lo gives a diſtaſt and dilreliſh to even his 
preſent fruition, 

And now if it be ſaid , That as this ſagacity and foreſight ſometimes 
gives a diſadvantage under Enjoyments by the Pafhon of Fear, (o ir 
makes an amends under fenlible Inconveniences by the Aﬀection of 
Hope: I anſwer, It is true, it doth make ſome amends , but yet it is 
not an{werable. 

For firſt , the anticipations of Fear are ever more vigorous than the 
anticipations of Hope. 2. The obje&s , means, and occaſions of our 
fears in relation to [enſuals, are ever more and greater than the objects 
of our hopes, becauſe we are obnoxious more to dangers, and m of 
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divers kinds, than we are to deliveranees and recoveries from ſenſible 
evils. 3. But that which is ſar omnium 15 this ; Death puts a period 
to all ſenſual Comforts, and this Death is certain will overtake us, and 
we know not how ſoon, and this foreſight of Death is a certain fore- 
ſight, and a continual object of certain tear. And this fear of Death, 
and the anticipation thereof is always preſent with us, and we cannot 
deliver our hives from the fear and forclight of it, no more than we 
can deliver-our ſelves from the thing ir ſelf, and commonly the antici- 
pation and fear of Death is more terrible, and dreſſed up in a more 
hideous proſpect than Death it ſelf. And this one proviſion and antici- 
pation of Death, is that which makes all ſenſual Goods utterly incom- 
petible to be a ſuitable end of fruition to a Man » upon thele two ac- 
counts ,, viz, Firſt, that this preſenſation and anticipation of Death doth 
ſadly alley all ſenſible A — makes them weak, and renders them 
ungrateful, The Expreſſion is excellent , Heb. 3. 15, who through fear 
of death were all their life time ſubject to bondage : the delicacies of a Man 
in Bondage loſe their taſt and reliſh, Again (econdly, it preſents all our 
enjoyments as determined or determinable in a ſhort time, which takes 
oft the value of any ſenſible enjoyment. It muſt needs be, that ſenſual 
enjoyment muſt be abated , when he that enjoys it doth in the very 
enjoyment thereof know it mult not laſt long : a Beaſt enjoys his fall 
Paſture with greater contentment, that yet ſhall be taken from him, or 
he from it to morrow ; than any Man can enjoy the {weeteft Proviſion 
for his Senſe, while he is under the a&ual fenſe that he muſt dye to 
morrow. The advantage of the anticipation of Death is that which 
renders it impoſſible that a ſenſual good can be the ultimate good of 
fruition to Man, ſince it is.by that very advantage rendred a leſs good to 
him than to the Beaſts that periſh. 

The Proof of the Immortality of the Soul of Man belongs to ſome of 
the following Diſcourſes, I fhall not now launch out into that Deep. 
But to me this very Conſideration, that the very excellence of the hu- 
mane Faculties, eſpecially that whereby he hath a proſpe& and conli- 
derate anticipation of Death, renders the good of Senſe leſs good, delight- 
ful, and pleaſant to this excellent Creature Man than it 1s to the very 
brute Beaſts, hath been a ſtrong Moral Evidence, that there is an immor- 
tal Soul in Man, for which an immortal Good is reſerved: Becauſe it 
ſeems not ſuitable with Divine Wildom and Occonomy, that the Brutes 
ſhould have a greater felicity than Man yet (o it muſt be, if the end 
of Man's fruition were only a ſenſible Good , or a Good ſuited only to 
the Life of Senſe, 

. _ 2. And ſurely if the good of Senſe be not the adequate end of humane 
fruition, then much lels can theſe things be the end of fruition intended 
for Man, which are but proviſional and ſubſervient only to the good 

=pf Senſe, and ſuch are Honours, Grandeur, Power, and Wealth, they 
#Areibur ſo many ſubſervients to the acquiring or performing of the good 
of Senſe, or the fruition of a nſible Life to him that hath them, and 
therefore lower and lels valuable than thoſe things for whoſe ſake and 
uſe they ſerve. 

And thus far I have gone in the Negative , whereby I have endea- 
voured to evince that the good of Senle, the fruition of thoſe good 
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things that ſerve for a ſenſible Life, Meat, Drink , Clothing, the Plea- 
ſares and Delights of the Senles, the expletion of the Faculties of the 
Senlible Nature; their motions are not the peculiar end of fruition de- 
ſigned by the wile God to the Intellectual Nature of Man. I come to 
conſider it Poſitively , That there is an ead cf Fruition, and what we 
may reaſonably conjefture it may be, | 

That Man was created for an end of fruition appears, 1. From the 
nature of the Efficient: It 1s, as before 1s obſerved, the property of 
every intelligent and wiſe Efficient in all his Works and Actions to 
intend an End, and an end luitable to the value of the work, but thar 
is not always-1n end of fruition to the work it ſelf, it is ſufficient, that 
there is an end in the work: Many times a wiſe Agent produceth a 
work or efte& in crder to ſomething elſe, an inſtrument ſubſervignt to 
ſome other thing, and thus he might have made Man only to ſerve, 
glorifie, and honour his Maker, as a Man makes a Saw or a Watch as 
an Inſtrument for his own uſe, without any communication of a Good 
ot fruition to the thing thus made. But as Almighty God is a moſt 
wiſe Efficient, ſo he is a moſt benign and bountiful Efhicieat z He made 
all things not only for the glory ot his Wiſdom , bur for the communi- 
cation of his Goodneſs to the things He thus made, according to the 
mealure and capacity of their participation. He made the inferior 
Animals for the glory cf his Wildom and Power, and for the ſervice 
of Man, and yet he communicated to them ſo much of fruition and 
enjoyment, and of ſuch a Good as was ſuitable to their nature, namely, 
a {enſible Good. There is not the meaneſt Inſet in the World but hath 
a Good of fruition proportionate to its nature, namely, of a ſenſible 
Good in which it delights, and which it endeavours to preſerve. And 
thus as the Wiſdom of this great Efficient made Man the moſt excellent 
of Viſible Natures, for an end, and ſuch an end as was ſuitable to the 
excellence of the Nature he thus made, namely, actively to ſerve and 
glorifie his Maker, fo the Goodneſs and Beneficence of this bountiful 
Efficient deſigned an end of fruition to this Creature, and ned unto 
him alſo ſuch a fruition , and of ſuch a good as is proportionate to the 
excellence of that Nature he thus made : And otherwile he ſhould have 
been proportionally leſs beneticent to the nobleſt of ſublunary Creatures, 
than E is to the meaneſt of living Animals, which together with the 
end deſigned in them i ordine ad alind, have an end of fruition of ſuch 
a Good as is proportionate to their being, natnre, and capacity, 

2. And as thus the contemplation of the Efficient, and his Bencticence 
to other created Beings , induceth us to conclude an end of fruition 
deligned to Man, fo the contemplation of the Work it le'f concludes 
the lame. Man hath in the peculiarity of his nature thele two great 
Powers and receptive Faculties , whereby he is rendred amply capable 
of a- great enjoyment , namely his Underſtanding , whoſe proper Object 
is Truth, and the nobleſt Truth that is, and its proper action 15 directed 
to that Obje&, namely, Intelle&ion and Will, whole proper Onject 15 
[ Good,] and the greater and more ſovereign the Good 1s, the more 
luitable it is to this power, and the proper act of this power 1s to reach 
after, and deſire, and embrace, and delight in its Object: ang the tiling 
of theſe two receptive powers with the chiefeſt intell;&ual Truth, and 
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with the chicfeſt and intellectual Good , is that which perfe&s, advan- 
ccth, and cnablcth thele Faculries or Powers. 

And this doch lead us to a jult diſcovery of what that end of fruition is, 
for which Man was deſigned by his beneficent Creator, namely, ſuch as is 
ſuitable, anſwerable, and proportionate to thole Powers or Faculties in 
Man whereby he excells all interior Animals, his Underſtanding and his 
Wil; and herein conliſts his happineſs, his end of fruition or enjoy- 
ment. 

1. As to his Underſtanding, the great and general fruition of Good 
therein is Knowledge: Now I ſhall diſtinguiſh thele Obje&s of Know- 
ledge or Scibiliz into two kinds, 1. The Sctbilia ſuborammata, which 
being united to the intelle&ive Power by that a& or habit which we call 
Knowledge, do advance and perfect this. Power or Faculty in a tubordinate 
way, meaſure , ordegree z ſuch is the knowledge of Natural Cauſes and 
Eftc&s of Arts Liberal or Manual, of Rules of ju/fam and decorum, of Mo- 
ral Truths, and the like: this gives a ſubordinate perfection and fruition to 
this Power varied and diverſified according to the worth of the Objects, 
and the perfection or clearneſs of their perception. 2. The Scibile ſapre- 
mum , which is the ever-glorious God, his Perfection, Attributes, Wildom, 
Power, Goodneſs, his Will, and Commands, (ov tar torth as that inhnitely 
perfect Being is cognolcible by our finite Underlt:nding : © This is the 
ſupreme Truth , the higheſt fruition of the intellective Power, and the 
greateſt perfection of an intelletive Nature as ſuch. 

2. Again , as to the power of the Will, it hath likewiſe Objects of 
Good an{werable to the tormer diſtribution. 1. The ſubordinate Good of 
Moral Virtues, Honeſty, Sobriety, Jultice, Temperance, and all the train 
of Moral Virtues; thele being united to the Will in their as and con- 
ſtant habits, the Will enjoys a great Moral Good, tranquillity of Mind, 
complacency and delight. 2. The Sovercign Good, which is the glorious 
God, reached after by the Will as the chieteſt Good, and enjoyed in the 
manifettations of his Love, Favour, Preſence, Influence, and Beneficence : 
this fills the vaſteſt motions of the Will, fills it with Peace, Contentation, 
and Glory, and keeps it nevertheleſs in a perpetual motion, by returns of 
Gratitude, humble Love, Obedience, and all imaginable extenſion of it 
{elf for the Service, Honour, and Glory of that God that hath thus boun- 
tifully given to the Soul a power in lome meaſure receptive of his Infinite 
Self, and fitted that power with a proportionate Good, even the Goodneſs 
and Bounty of the ever-glorious God, 

And now becauſe Man hath a double ſtate, namely, a ſtate in this Life in 
conjunction of the Soul with the Body, naturally Ailfolvible, and a ſtate of 
Immortality after this Life, either in the Soul alone, or in the Soul in con- 
jun&tion with an immortal Body, as {hall be ſhewn in its due time : there- 
tore proportionable to this double (tate is that fruition which Almighty 
God deligned for his End. 

I, In rhis Life, the proportionable fruition of Man is that which is 
compatible to the ſtate he hath here, namely, the knowledge of God and 
his Works 1n a meaſure ſuitable to the intelleftual Capacity in this Life, 
the ſenſe of the.Divine Love, Favour, Goodneſs, and Protection, the 
tenie of his own'Duty to God, to Man, to himſelf, with a cheerful endea- 
vour to oblerveit: And from theſe arile domigion over hys Paſſions and 
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interior Faculties, and the due placing, ordering, and moderation of them, 
a relignation of his Will to the Divine Will, and a dependance upon his 
Goodnel(s, Power, and All-ſufticiency : and from all thele ariſe peace of 
Conlcicnce, contentation and tranquillity of Mind, in which even the 
wilcit of Heathens placed the greateſt Happinels nw ror this Life, 

2. Atter this Lite an immutable ſtate of everlaſting Reſt and Happi- 
nels in the Beatifical Vilion of God, and fruition of ſo much of his 
Goodnels and Beneficence as a glorified Soul is capable of : for it is rea- 
{onable that the end of fruition of an Immortal Nature ſhould be an ever- 
laſting Good, commenlurate in its intention and duration to ſuch an Im- 
mortal Nature, 

And now if any Man ſhall enquire if this be the End of Almighty God 
in the Creation of Man, How comes it to pals that all Men attain not 
this End, or how comes it to pals that Almighty God comes to be fruſtrated 
of the End which he thus deſigned, as well in relation to his own Glory, 
as the Good of Mankind ? 

I Anlwer, firſt in general, That this Enquiry belongs to another way 
of Examination , namely, herein we mult have the afliſtance of Divine 
Revelation, both to anſwer this Enquiry and to guide us in it , which in 
this place is not deſigned to be prolecuted. 

2, Yet more particularly thus much I ſhall ſay, 1, That the wiſe God 
hath as it were twiſted his own Honour and Glory with Man's Felicity 
and Happinels, if Man decline to honour , glorifie, love, and obey his 
Maker, and calts off the primary and chaf End of his Being, it is juſt 
and neceſlary that he be deprived of the End of his own Fruition and 
_— , Which is the Reward of his Duty. 2. The Liberty of the 
Will was the great Prerogative of the Humane Nature, and Almighty 
God having furniſhed that Nature with all conducibles to enable him to 
obey, and to continue him in that Obedience , Man by the abule of his 
own liberty deprived himſelf of his own felicity : When we ſpeak there- 
tore of the End of Man we ſpeak of it as God made him , not as Man 
made, or rather unmade himſelf. 

But of this End of the means of his Reſtitution by Chriſt, and the 
admirable Syſtem and Connexion of the Divine Providence in relation 
to Man in his Redemption, belongs to another Diſcourſe : We are in this 
preceding Diſcourſe but in the outward Court of the Temple , where 
the Gentiles came, or might come by natural Light or Ratiocination, 

Therefore to conclude all, 

Almighty God our of his abundant Wiſdom, Goodneſs , and Benetfi- 
cence as he hath made Mankind , fo he hath fitted him for a double End, 
namely, to glorifie his Maker, and everlaſtingly to enjoy him, and in 
order hereunto hath given him a double ſtation, and in cach of theſe a 
differing kind of fruition of his Maker , viz. a ſtation in this lower 
World , and a ſtation in the glorious Heavens. 

His ſtation in this lower World, is during the time of his mortal Life 
here bclow; and in this ſtation the glorious God hath furniſhed Man- 
kind with all conveniencics and accommodations ſuitable to it, as the 
comfortable Accommadations of his ſenſible Life, the Comforts of hu- 
mane Society, the Uſe and Dominion of his Creatures, the admirable 
Facultics of his Mind , the Books and Inſtracions of his Word and 

Ccc 2 Will, 
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Will, the goodly Works of Creation and Providence, the Tenders and 
4 Ayders of hys Grace and Guidance, the Eſfluxes and Maniteſtations of his 
| Favours and Love, the Anticipations and Hopes of Eternal Happinels ; 
theſe and many more ſuch as theſe, the Bountiful Gcd affords to Mankind, 
even in this ſtate of Mortality, which may and do render it in a great 
meaſure very comfortable, 4 
But withall he lets us know, and we muſt know, That theſe are but 
as ſo many Bounties to render our paſſage through this Lite the more 
ealie and convenient to our ſelves, and the more ſerviceable to our great 
Lord and Maſter : This is not to be the place of our reſt or final happineſs, 
but a place of cxercile and probation, a place of preparation for our future 
and more durable ſtate , we are here as it were but put to School to learn 
our Duty and our Leſflons, we are but as young Plants planted in a 
Nurlery, till we come to a convenient fize and fitne(s to be removed, and 
then we are to be tranſplanted into another and a richer Soil. - In this 
World we are as it were Seeds ripening upon the Trees or Stalks till 
they are fully digeſted and ripe, and then as the Seeds drop into the 
Ground and become the Seminary of a new Plantation : fo by Death 
we drop into Eternity, and become the Children, the Embryones of the 
Reſurrection, and then we come into that ſecond and bleſſed ſtation, 
the Country of our Reſt and Happineſs, our Home, and the End of our 
Being; where we ſhall ever behold the Glory of the Glorious God , and 
oloritie him for ever, where we ſhall have the perpetual, ſenſible, vi- 
gorous, ſatisfatory Manifeftation and Influences of his Love to all Eter- 
nity, and enjoy that Bleſſedne(s which Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, 
neither hath entred into the Heart of Man to conceive : And this is the 
great End of the Glorious God in _ this great goodly Creature 
called Man, whole Body is but the Husk, the Shell of that vital , immor- 
tal Beam of Light, Life, and Immortality, that Seminal Principle of 
Eternal Life, the Soul, irradiated and influenced by the Sacred Spirit of 
Life and Love, and it God lend me Lite and Strength , ſhall in my next 
be handled, 
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HE ſubje&t Matter of this Book is a free Dil- 
quiſition, according to the Light of Nature and 
Natural Reaſon, ng the Primitive Origi- 
nation of Mankind config principally of 
theſe Parts and Aflertions. 


I. That according to the Light of Nature and: Natural 
Reaſon, the Mundus aſpeftabilis was not Eternal ; but had a 


B 20 4 

Tr Thar if there _ be any imaginable doubt thereof, 
yet by the neceſlary Evidence of Natural Light it doth a 
v4 Mankind had a beginning, and har ds fucceſlive G_ 
rations of Men were in their Original Ex non genitis. | 

[IT. Thar this Truth is evident by Reaſon and Arguments 
demonſtrative , or ar leaſt licle leſs than apodeitical. 

I'V. That there are Moral Evidences of the truth of chis 
Aſſertion , which are herein particularly expended and exa- 
mined; and how far forth they are concludent, and how far 
not : which I have impartially delivered. 

V. Thar thoſe great. Philoſophers that aflerted this Origi- 
nation of Mankind Ex non genitss , both ancient and modern, 
that rendred it by Hypotheſes different from that of Moſes, /were 
miſtaken : Wherein the ſeveral Hypetheſes of Ariſtotle , Plato, 
Empedecles, Epicurus, 4vicen, Cardanus, Ciſalpinus , Beregardus and 
others are examined, and the abſurdity and impolibilicy 
thereof decefted. 

VI. That the Moſaical Syſtem, as well of the Creation of 
Man as of the World in general, abftraftively conlidered \ 
without relation to. the Divine Inſpiration of the Writer, is 
highly conſonant to Reaſon, and upon a bate rational account 
highly preferrible before che Sentimencs of choſe Philoſphets 
that either chought Mankind Ecernal , or fubſtiruced Fpotheſes 
of his firſt Production diffecent from the Moſaical. 


VII. I have 
. 


Tote READER. 


V II. I have concluded the whole with certain Corollaries 
and Deductions, neceflarily: lowing:from the things thus aſ- 
ſerted,, as well rouching the Exiſtence , the Wildom, Power, 
Providence of Almighty Gyd .f rouhing both che Dury'and 
Happineſs of Mankind.'*. Z & 3 IS S .: 

Though this may. ſeem a laborious Work to little” purpoſe, 
 ſince-the generality of Chriſtians, among whom I write, do 
generally believe this Truth of the Origination of the World 
and: Mankind , [as it is delivered in. the. Holy Sctiprures ; and 
thus co-write in proof of; a Truth-:generally » received, doth 
rather create. Noubts 'in- Mens Minds 'of- what they already 
believe, tlian-any way advantage of confirm-their belief. 

I Anſwer, 1. Thatfor my part I'think Atheiſm ſo unrea- 
ſonable a thing, fo abhorrent to the Light of:Nature and Sen- 
timents. of Conſcience, thar.I cannor' think: there is ſo much 
ſpeculative Atheiſm abroad in the World as many good Men 
= and. ſuſpe&':' Bur if there be but one quarter of thar 
Atheiſm.in.che World, I do. not: know any: better Cure of ir, 
or Prefervative againſt it, next to the Grace of God, than the 
due Conſideration of the Origination of Mankind. 2. Again, 
though. the Creation .of Man be R—_ acknowledged: by 
Jews and Chriſtians ; yet we _ mult likewiſe: conſider that many 
take it up only as a part-of their Education, and not upon any 
ſerious, deep Conviction of:the truth of it:: and had —_— 
but an Education in ſuch. a Place or Country where is nor 
believed, or where it is. doubted, they would be at leaſt fce- 
ptical: and: doubtful in the belief of it.-- 3. The beſt of Men, 
and {oundeſt believers of Divine Revelations, may be better 
confirmed by the acceſſion and ſuffrage even of Natural Evi- 
dences, of the YVerities they. already. believe ; but howlſoever, 
it better: enables them to convince ſuch Gainſayers as will be 
governed in their Judgments by no. other Light than the Lighc 
of Nature and Reaſon, and many ſuch there may be mer 
withal in the World. in, 

And upon that account, my wholeDiſcourſe is bottomed upon 
Natural and Moral Evidences ſuited to, theſe Mens Principles 
or Motives, by which they are guided and governed; yea 
when I make uſe of, the Sacred and Infallible Scriptures, I do 
uſe them abſtractively from their Divine -and Infallible Au- 
thority , and only as Moral Evidences of the Truth I aſſert : 


for 
* 


- 


Toth READER. 


for any Man may eahlly foreſee , char an Arheiſtical Spiric chat 
denies or queſtions the truth of che Fat therein. delivered, 
will not be convinced by the Infallibiliry of char Scripwure which 
delivers that for a "Truth , which he denies or queſtions. '" / 

This whole Book as thou now leeft ic, was written by me 
ſome Years ſince, ahd hath lain ever-fince in/ my. Cheſt , and 
ſurely therein ſhould have lain ſtill, bur only':for Three 
Reaſons : 1. Becauſe that fome Writings of mine have withour 
my privity come abroad in Print, which I never intended; and 
this might have had the ſame fate, -if not in my Life time, 
yet alter my Death. ' 2. Becauſe pony there hath ſome more 
care been uſed by me in the Digelting and Wricing hereof, than 
of ſome others that have gone abroad in publick. 3. Thar 
alchough I could never be brought to value the Writings. of 
mine that are publiſhed, as worthy of the publick view, yer 
I find them well comes by many, which encouraged me to 
ler this Book come abroad-under my ewn Name, wherein 
I uſed more care than in thoſe lefler TraQates, although 1 
have not yer confidence enough ro fay that this may deſerve 
any great acceptation : though there - be many things in ic 
which may not pleaſe, yer 1 do think -chere be many chings 
uſeful , and ſuch as will not difpleaſe Judicious Readers. -.. 

If there be any Faults or Miſtakes in Querations, in Syntax, 
in Tranſlations, in Tranſcriptions , or it there by any Errours 
( as poſſibly there may be) in my DeduQtives , Inferences, or 
Applications; or if the L ge be in ſome places cither 
improper or obſcure, or it the Expreſſions or Words which 
we ſometimes uſe be nor {o full , ſo fignificane, or an F,:Or 
delivered from Amphibologies, yer I muſt defire che Reader 
to take this Apology for it.” 

1. It was written at leiſure and broken times, and with 
oreat intervals , and many times haſtily, as my bulie and im- 
; portant Employment of another nature ( known to the World) 
would give me leaye; which muſt needs make ſuch Breaks, 
and Chaſms, and Incoherences, that poſſibly a continued , un- 
interrupted ſeries of writing would have prevented, and carried 
on- the Diſcourſe with a more equal 'Thred. 

2. A long indiſpoſition of Health hath much hindred and 
interrupted me in a ſtrict reviſing and amending of what pol- 


libly might have been requiſite to be done. 
3+ \ IS 


Tothe READER. 


. A Man whole ſcope, and intent, and drift is at ſome one 
thing , and hath his Eye and Deſign fixed upon it, many times 
is not ſo ſolicitous nor ſo curious, nor ſo exaCt in the choice of 
his Words, eſpecially in Expreſſions of collateral things, not being 
the principal Subject of the Diſcourſe, which though they may 
lye in his way, yet are not much under his ſtrict advertence 
but he thinks it. is enough if he dreflerh his Diſcourſe fo that it 
tend to what it principally aims and drives at, And hence 
it is, that in Chronological Computations , which I ſometimes 
make uſe of, I content my {elf with a more lax and common 
Computation , without any great curioſity or exactnels, becauſe 
it equally ſerves my purpoſe as it my Computations were 
more critical and exact, even uſque ad minutias Chronologicas ; and 
ſo in ſome other mentions of Names and Times of Authors, 
and the like : and likewiſe in the choice of Words or Expreſ- 
ſions, wherein poſſibly I may ſometimes be too lax and free, 
uſing ſuch as come next into my Mind, without a curious or 
critical choice; which is more excuſable in a Diſcourſe of 
this nature, than in ſome Pelemical. and Controverſial Diſ- 
courſes of other natures, where Men uſually catch at Words 
and Expreſſions, and it is the greateſt part x their Buſineſs. 
 4- I muſt alſo deſire my Readers pardon, in that in my 
Tranſcripts of ſome entire Texts out of Ariſtotle, Plato, Plutarch 
and others, I uſe the Latin Tranſlation, and not the Original 
Greek, wherein the Authors wrote : I was a better Grecian in the 
16th, than in the 66tb Year of my Life; and my application to 
another Study and Profeſſion , rendred my skill in that Lan- 
guage of little uſe to me, and ſo I wore it out by degrees. 

And thus thou haſt this Book preſented to thy view, I wiſh 
thee as much Contentment in Reading as I had in Writing it; 
If there be any thing therein that may be uſeful co thee ( as 
I ſuppoſe there may be ) there is matter for my Contentment 
and thy Benefit ; if all be not anſwerable thereunto, and to 
thy expectation, the former Conſiderations give thee reaſonable 
Motives of Charity to excule it, 
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DE HOMINE. 


CAP. I. 


The IntroduFion , declaring the reaſon of the choice of this Subjeft | 
and the Method of the intended Diſcourſe. | 


T is an admirable evidence of the Divine Wiſdom and Providence } 
that there is that ſutable accommodation and adaptation of all 
things in Nature, both to their own convenience and exigence,} 
and tothe convenience, uſe, and exigenceof one another , which 
evidenceth, 1, That all things are made, governed, and diſpoſed 

by a moſt intelligent , and wiſe, and powerful Being, 2, That that 
governing Being 1s but one, andthat all this accommodation, and adapta- 
tion, murual ſubſervience of the things in Nature are the product of 
one moſt wiſe decree, counſel, and purpoſe of that one moſt wile, intelli- 
gent, and ſoveragin rs | 

It is not here ſeaſonable to make a large proſecution of the particular 
inſtances of that accommodation of things in Nature, nor of the 
of the former conſequences arifing from it. The inſtances thereof, that 
are ſutable to the Deſign meant in this Diſcourſe , ſhall be only theſe two, 
which I ſhall but ſhortly touch: x. The admirable accommodation of 
Senſible Faculty to the Objects of Senſe, and of thoſe Object to it, and 
of both to the well-being of the Senſible Nature: 2. The admirable 
accommodation of the Intelle&ual Faculty in Man to Intelle&ual Objetts , 
and of thoſe Objedts to it , and of both to the well-being of the Humane 
or Rational Nature, | 

Touching the former, the Senſible Nature in its complement and 
integrity hath five exterior powers or faculties , that are accommodated 
to all thoſe motions or impreſſions of natural bodies, and their accidents 
whichare uſeful toit ; and by theſe five ports or gates all thoſe impreſſions 
which are uſeful for the perception of the Senſible Nature are communi- 
cated to it, namely, the five exterior Senſes. It is not only poſliblo 
but very likely , that there may be ſuch motions or qualities of Bodies , 
that make not any impreſſion o__ any of thoſe Senſes, but if there be 
ſuch, they are ſuch as are not of uſe for the perceptiog or convenience 
of the Senſible Nature, But for ſuch as are neceſſary for ſuch perception 
of the Senſible Nature, there is no motion, quality , or operation of 
external Bodies, - but what hath accommodated to it a Faculty ia Senſe 
receptive of it : Is there ſuch a motion or objeiveneſs of external Bodies 
which produceth light or colour, figure, vicinity, or diſtance? the 
Faculty of Sight is fitted to receive that -— or objetivenels, = 

tat 


De Homine. Cap. 1. 


that objetivenels fitted and accommodate to that Faculty, Is there that 
motion or objectivencls thag.cauleth ſounds * the Faculty of Reaing is 
fitted to be receptive of it,-and that objectivenels or-motion-(or- what 
everitis) ficred to make an impreſſion upon that Faculty. And fo. for the 
other Senſes. And by this adaptation and congruity of theſe Faculties to 
their ſeveral proper Obje&s,,and by the fitnels and-proportionateneſs of 
theſe objective Impreſſions, Qualities, or Motions ,-apon their reſpective 
Faculties, accommodated to their reception , the Senſible Nature hath 
ſo muchof perception and reception of things as is neceſſary for its ſenſible 
Being. I ſpeak not here of thoſe other iaterior Senſes of Diſcrimination 
of the Objects of Senſe, Phantaſie , Memory, Appetite, and the reſt , 
for they are not at preſent to my purpole, _ | 

« 'II: And what is thus excellent and, admirable in, the accommodation 
between the ſenſitive Faculries and: their Objects , is to be obſerved in the 
intelle&ual Faculty , though the Faculty and Object are far more noble 
andexcellent than thatof Senſe. As there is an accommodation between 
the viſive Faculty and its Obje&, and: as there is an teen 
between the Faculty of the Taſte and the Obje&t, the Objed fitted to 
meke-an imprefiion upon the Faculty , and Faculty fitted to take the 
impreffion fromthe Obje& ; ſo there 15 an accommodation , and ſutable 
adaptarion , between the intelle&ive Faculty and the intelligible ObjeR , 
the Obje& as it were thruſting it ſelf into the Faculty, and the Faculty 
receiving and perceiving the Obje&. 

The means of derivation, and immediate union of theſe intelligible 
Obje&ts to the Underſtanding , are various : Sometimes divine and ſuper- 
natural, as by immediate irradiation or revelation ; ſometimes artificial 
-and inſtituted, as by diſcourſe andinſtituted ſigns , and thus Intelligibles 
are conveyed from one man to another by words or writing ; ſometimes 
natural, and that ſeems to be by three kinds of means, 1. by the mediation of 
Senſe, which is ordinarily the firſt baſis of all humane intelleual know- 
ledge; 2. by ratiocination or diſcourſe of the Mind , whereby even from 
ſenfible Objects the Intelle& receives a, farther proſpect of other Intelli- 
gibles, not immediately preſented by or to the Senſe, but by conſequences, 
deductions, and concluſions deduced from things more obvious to Senſe, 
and perchance at firſt repreſented by it, 3. there ſeems to be a third 
means, which is a kind of intuition, there are ſome truths o plain and 
- evident , and open, that need not any procels of ratiocination to evidence 
orevince them, they ſeem to be objected to the IntelleQive Nature when 
it is grown perfe& and fit for intellectual operation, as the Objects of 
Light or Colour are objefted to the Eye when it is open, they are 
underſtood and afſented unto quaſi per ſaltum & intuitum ; and though theſe 
truths are ſuch as are alſo deducible by ratiocination and rational proceſs, 
yet the connexion between the premiſſes, and the concluſion in them, 
are fo clear, and the tranſition from the premiſſes to the concluſion is fo 
ſwift, ſhort, andclear, that it ſeems to be ina moment, and the aſſent 
to them and evidence of them is inſtantaneous, ſuch are many concluſions 
of moral and intelle&ual truths, 'which ſeem upon this accompt to be 
congenite with us, connatural to us, and engraven in the very frame 
and compages of the Soul, becauſe they are Intelligibles of that nature 
that preſent themſelves , and thruſt themſelves into the Underſtanding 

imme- 
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immediately , and many times without the mediation of Senſe or Ratio- 
cination, There 1s that mt congruity between theſe Intelligibles 
and the Intelle&ual Faculty , that they are immediately united as I faid 
by a kind of intuition, and though they are deducible by ratiocination, 
as concluſions from JOEY yet in reſpe& of their fwike tranſitue inthe 
Underſtanding they ſeem to be principles. 

Now this excellent Faculty of the Underſtanding, though it ſeems to 
be paſſive in relation to its reception of its Obje&, yet it 15 got barely a 
paſſive Faculty , it hath an activity about that Obje that it receives, and 
it actively trades upon it to its farther improvement. 

And therefore according to the nature of this excellent Faculty the 

Underſtanding (which as it hath been ſaid is partly a&ive _—— 
pong there are two things that do much improve and enrich this 
Faculty, 
Firſt , It is improved by its Exerciſe and Employment , the very Faculty 
it ſelf will degenerate, and grow {luggiſh, dull, and by idleneſs : 
The exerciſe of the Intelletive Faculty makes it agil , quick, and lively, 
yea though the object about which it is exerciſed be poor, little, and low, 
yet a Man hath this advantage by the exerciſe of this Faculty about it, 
that it keeps it fromruſt and torpidneſs , it enlargeth and habituares it for 
a due improvement even about nobler Objects. | 

Secondly , It is enriched by the noblenels and worth of the Obje& about 
which it 1s exerciſed , when the Object is noble , generous , uleful, and 
ſutable, at leaſt in a convenient degree to the worth of the Faculty: 
Diligence and Induſtry , and exerciſe of the Intelle&ive Faculty therein , 
doth not only exerciſe, imploy, habituate, and enlarge the Faculty , but 
enrich and enable it by the worth of the Obje&t wherewith it is furniſhed, 


There is ſo great _ of Intelligibles1a the World , ſo much objeted 


to our Senſes, ſo much deducible from them by Ratiocination and 
Diſcourſe, and every ſeveral Obje& o full of ſubdivided multiplicity and 
complicateneſs : And on the other fide, the life of Man fo ſhort, and the 
approaches of the Underſtanding to the knowledge of things , is for the 
moſt part ſo ſlow , and gradual , and difficult, that it is not to be hoped 
that a Man ſhould ever attain the full comprehenſion even of any ſmall 
inconſiderable Inſe&t, with all its connexions, dependences, relations, 
deductions, and conſequents, much leſscan it be expedted, that any Man 
ſhould ever attain the full knowledge of that ſtupendious multiplicity and 
variety , that appears in all or any conſiderable part of thoſe Objects of 
our Senſes that occur in that munda aſpetFabilis which every day we behold: 
And yet even the World we ſee is the ſmalleſt part of that which we 
neither do nor can ſee. 

Therefore it ſeems to be worth the care of a Man, that hath a deſire to 
_—_— thoſe two great Talents that God hath lent us, namely, his Time 
and his Faculties, that he not only exerciſe his Faculty to keep him from 
ſloth and idlene(s, but out of this great multiplicity of ObjeRts to chuſe 
ſome ſuch for the exerciſe of his Faculties, that by their worth and value 
may improve and advance them , and ſuch as may be profitable for this 
ule and exerciſe, and in ſome meaſure attainable with competent certainty 
and ſatisfaction. Ns 

There be certain qualifications that do much commend an ObjeQ to a 
Man's Enquiry, which are principally theſe : B 2 Firſt, 
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Firſt, the nobleneſs and worth of an Obje&: Secondly , the uſefulneſs 
of this Obje&t-being known, or of the knowledge of it : Thirdly, 
ſufficient certainty touching the Obje&R, or of the knowledge of it : 
Fourthly , that the Obje& be ſuch as may be large enough to latisfie the 
Intelle&ive Faculty, and yet not diſtra& it through its multiplicity , 
vaſtne(s, orextent. warms os A yr lay of each of theſe. 
I. The firſt qualification in the choice of an Object is, that it be noble 
. and worthy of the Faculty that is employed about it. Theres not only 
a congruity herein between the nobleneſs of the Faculty and the Obje, 
but alſo the Faculty is enriched and advanced by the worth of the Obje&. 
It was the reproach of Domitian a great Emperour , that he buſlied himſelf 
in hunting of Flies: Yet I do not blame the purſuit of the Works of 
Nature, even in the Contemplation of the ſmalleſt Works thereof, for 
though the things themſelves are In—y low, and inconſiderable, 
et even in the ſmalleſt Vegetable or Animal, even in the very little 
nſefts, there appears the excellent Work of the Divine Wiſdom, and 
therefore there 1s a worth and excellency in the Contemplation of them, 
eſpecially when that Contemplation is directed to the ſearch and admi- 
ration of the great Wiſdom and Skill of the great Creator, who in many 
ſmall Inſe&s, that in reſpeR of their minuteneſs almoſt eſcape the Sight, 
hath placed and — as great a variety and excellency of Organs , 
Faculties , and Inſtin&s, as in the Whale or Elephant : And therefore 
the Labours herein of Ariſtotle, Fortunius Licetus, Muffetts, Aldrovanduc, 
Goaddart , and others, that have written whole Volumes concerning the 
generation , produRtion, alteration, and variety, even of ſmall Inies: 
Flies and Worms are not without their worth and uſe, ſeeing in the leaſt 
of theſe the curious Wiſdom, Skill, and Power of the Maker of 


all things is conſpicuous, and though they are but little Rills , yer if they 
be _ followed , they are and may be Manudutions to lead us to that 


Ocean of Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs of the God of Nature, from 
which they had their original, 

II. The ſecond qualification that commends an Obje&@ , or Subje@ of 
Enquiry, is the uſefulneſs of its knowledge. Ir is true, that there is 
ſcarce any kind of knowledge of any Obje& but is grateful and uſeful in 
ſome meaſure to the Underſtanding : But among the Scib:lia or Inteligibilia 
in the World, there are ſeveral degrees , ſome are not only uſeleſs to be 
known , but ſeem to be meer impertinencies; as for inftance, many 
Grammatical Criticiſms , and how this Word was written by one Author, 
how by another, what faſhion Cloaths the Roman Officers, Military, Civil 
or Sacred uſed, and very many Curioſities relating to La es: It is 
true, ſo far forth as Words and Languages are means ne unto us 
the memory, relation, or underſtanding of the things contained under 
them, ſo far the knowledge of them is uſeful in order to that end, but 
Languages ſimply in relation to themſelves are but a narrow piece of 
ſpeculation , and — thoſe great expences of time and ſtudy 
that ſome have taken ittle is Criticiſms, and trifles of that 
nature, hath been an improvident expence, and miſemployment of their 
time and faculties. Again, ſome things there are which are yet of more 
value, but yet but of little uſe, they are known only that rhey-may be 
known, or inquired into only for the exerciſe of Wit, Invention and 

Subtilty : 
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Subrilty : What great pains hath. been taken concerning the Quadratura 
of a Circle, and the Duplication of a Cube, and ſome Mathematical 
Problems? And many Men have ſpent much time, and written 
Volumes touching thole matters, which yet were they attained , the 
knowledge reſts in it ſelf, and is never applicable to any uſe anſwerable 
to the pains of their acqueſt, Again, there be many. things touching 
Matters Pholach GEN ugh they arefull of contentarion to be known, 
and have their uſe thus far, that they are an inquiry and diſcovery of 
things that are the Works of God, and of his Wiſdom, and ferve to 
explain many Phenomens in Nature, yet they are otherwiſe of little uſe to 
Mankind, as concerning the degrees of acceleration of Motion, the 
gravitation of the Air, the exiſtence or non-exiſtence of empty ſpaces ; 
either coacervate or interſperſed , and many the like , which havetaken 
up the thoughts and times, and exerciſed the Wits, andeven the Paſſions 
Men in Diſputes concerning them, and yet though the knowledge of 
them is curious, and contenting in it ſelf, yet it is not much ordinableor 
applicable to the uſe and benefit of the Man that knows them, -ar of 
others : And therefore though the knowledge of theſe ObjeRts be com- 
—_— unto us I - their contentation and curioſity , 
et they do not commend their knowledge to us upon the account 
uſefulnels and beneficialaeſs. OT ors 
ga , ſome Objetts there are that are not only noble in themſelves } 
but they have alſo at leaſt a mediate and preparatory uſefulneſs to j 


though perchance in themſelves and immediately they have not that 
commodation. Thus the knowledge of divers parts in Natural Philo- 

ſophy, and therules, motions, and variety of Qualities and ions 
of di 


vers Natural Obje&s, the connexion of Cauſes and , the 
obſervation of the Order of thingsin Nature, are of ſingular uſe to carry 
the Mind up to the acknowledging and admiration of the Great Efficient 
and Governour-of the World, of His Wiſdom, Power, GoodneG , 
Bounty , and conſequently to raiſe up the Heart to veneration of Him, 
dutifuloeſs and gratitude unto Him , dependance, upon Him , and a deep 
impreſſion of Natural Religion towards Him, and of all thoſe conſe- 
quents that ariſe in the Mind and Life from this habit of Religion : So true 
is the Saying of an excelleat Naturaliſt of our own, <L£{ittle k 
in Philoſophy may perchance make « proud empty Man an Atheiſt, but it s 
impoſſible that Atheiſm can lodge in « Mind well flydied and acquainted with 
Natural Philoſophy. | 
And as thus the knowledge of Nature is uſeful to Mankind, tobring 
him to-and confirm him in the knowledge of the Gloriqus God , ſoit is 
tively uſeful, and indeed neceflary to many uſeful things in this 
ife, as to make a Man a good Phyſician , #64, deſinis Philoſaphws ibs 1oripit 
Medreus , where the Philoſopher ends the Phyſician begins; 'whichaexr 
- the knowledge of Almighty God is of great neceſſity and' uſe to 
ankind, | | 
And touching Geometry, Aſtronomy, and Arithraerick,. thongh inthe 
knowledge of them there be many things that arc nice and curious, and 
they as fach Object the knvwladge wht Þ in ogny theo gevprpband 
they are ſuch Objects, wiedge w 5 in many thiogs ene- 
ficent to Mankind , as we ſee ia theconftructionof all Mechagicah Eogias 
in 
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in the meaſuring of Bodies, Superficies, and Diſtances, in the Rules and 
Exerciſe of: ArchiteQure, | Fortifications, and ordering of Battalia's , 
Computations and Reckonings in ContraQs and Merchants Afﬀairs, in 
Navigation, in the Meaſure and Compuratien of Time, and the right 
knowledge of ſeveral Seaſons, thele Mathemarical Subjefts and Sciences 
have great uſe in relation to humane affairs and concerns. 

And as thus thoſe more curious Sciences have their uſe in the Aﬀairs 
of Mankind, and are commended unto us, not only upon the account 
of the nobleneſs, but alſo of the uſefulneſs thereof, fo the knowledge 
of Hiſtory, of Humane Laws, of Moral Philoſophy, and of Political 
and Oeconomical regiments of the various Modes, Temperaments, and 
Qualifications of Governments, with their Appendages, are upon the 
account of their uſefulneſs to Humane Society , and the Peace, Tran- 
quillity, and Order of the World , and of the particular Societies , Rela- 
tions, and Perſons therein commended to our knowledge and contem- 

lation, as things without which the World of Mankind would ſoon 
be in - diſorder and confuſion. ' And although ' theſe Studies are not 
ſo pleaſing and gn to, the Underſtanding, 'as thoſe other more 
curious Contemplations either Phyſical or Mathematical , yet they recom- 

nce it with the excellency and neceſlity of their uſe, in relation to the 
nobleſt viſible Creature, Man, and 1n relation to his nobleft and moſt 
uſeful poſture and ſtation in'this World, namely, a ſtate of regulated 
Society and Government, | 

Now according to the kind or degree of the ufefulneſs of the Objes 
tobeknown, fo the knowledge thereof is more or lets commended unto 
us, upon the account of the various degrees of uſefulneſs : Some Qbjecs 
and their knowledge are of greateſt value , becauſe their uſe is of more 
univerſal concern and important neceffity, and ſuch is the true know- 
ledge of Almighty God, His Greatneſs, Power , Wiſdom, Goodnels , 
and Will, eſpecially as He: hath revealed Himſelf in His Word, and 
thoſe noble habits that upon that account are ingenerated in the Soul, as - 
Religion , Gratitude, Obedience, and Tranquillity of Mind, Regularity 
of the Soul and Life. _ 


And upon the ſame account there is a great value in knowledge of 
Morals, and of thoſe Duties that we owe-to our ſelves and others, and 
a.conformity of Minds and Lives to the Dicares of Religion and Morality. 
And the excellence -of their uſe, and 'conſequently the commendation 
of that knowledge upon that account is evident in theſe particulars : 
1: Theright and true pnngtner of thoſe things do not only perfe& our 


Souls and Natures by the excellency of the knowledge it felf,: but they 
e& our Souls and Natutes with Goodnels : They do not only 
the IntelleQual Faculty , but they allo perfet the Volitive Faculty; the 
make the Man not ohly ore knowing, but more- wiſe, and they alſo 
make him the better , more juſt, ſober, temperate, religious: A Man 
may know very much in Mathematicks and Natursl Philolophy, and yet 
be a bad Mart. but 'a Man truly acquainted with the knowledge: of God, 
and with the due ſenſe of his Dury to: Him in matter of Religion, and 
his Duty to others in points of Morality , which" is a part alſo of the 
Divine Will; is not onlya knowing'Man, but becomes allo a good Man 
(f: indeed his ktowledge beſound and true); - . > 1-2 ri 
Again] 
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Again, 2- Allother knowledge meerly or pxingipally ſexves the concerns 
of this Life, and is fitted to the mnnkden thereof: They are ſuch as for 
ought we know will be of little uſe toa ſepaxaze Soul, ar leaſt we do.not 
know whether the Soul in its tate of ſeparation will bemuch concerned 
in, the knowledge of Phyſical or Mathematical Learning, or the Rules 
or Methods of Political Regiment : But this we are or may beſure, that 
the Soul. will carry with it into the other World that kgowledge of God 
which it acquires here, and receive an unſpeakable improvement thereof 
by a nearer union to Him, and ut will carry with it thoſe improve 
and advances of Piety, Goodnels, Righteouſneſs , Holineſs, thoſe Habits 
and Graces. that-it began here, ang as the Soul is improved. and made the 
better in this Life by this knowledge , and thoſe effets and meliorations 
that it hereacquired by them, fo it will carry along with it thoſe advan- 
rages to the next World, for there is a connaturality and congruity 
between that knowledge and thoſe habits, and that future eſtate of the 
Soul. Yo that this kind of knowledge. is not only ſerviceable and uſeful 
for the prelgnt Life in vis, but is proportioned to that Rate that is in 

ris, "TR. | 

Agd as touching the knowledge of things that are meerly accommodate 
to the preſent Lite, they receive their diiparity of value in thisreſpet , 
according. to the diſparity or different degrees of ufcfulnels, Some are 
uſeful for nobler ends , ſome for lower and more. inferior ends, ſome are 
in a greater degree uſeful for the ſame ends than others, and according 
to the varieties of ends, uſes, andtheir degrees, the knowledge of them 
(as in reference to this part of the commendation of an. ObjeR,, namely , 
uſefulne(s) is more orlels eligible. But this 1s too large a. Subje& particu- 
larly to proſecute in this place. | | | 

IIT. The third commendationof a Subjetof Contemplation, and thax 
renders it cligible, 1s Cenainy? Where the Subjet is uncertain, and 
the evidences touching it doubtful, although perchance the ſpeculation 
that it affords be very highand ſublime, yer fuch a Subje& is not ia this 
relpe& (o eligible as whay/is more certain , for it leaves an impartialand 
ſerious Mind full of doubt and diflatisfation ; and where it meets with 
3 Man of a buſie phantaſie , felf-conceited , and partial to himlelt and bis 
own thoughts, and that would be thought to know beyond the common 
ſtandard of other Mens Reaſon, it puts him upon the confident framin 
of Hypotheſes built meerly upon yy rn and from thele w 
foundations he deduceth Syſtems of Conlequenges ang; Concluſions , 
which being built upon meer fanciful and inevident Suppolations, fall 
to nothing but duſt 8nd ſmoke as ſoon as their evidence: as; ympartally 
examined. Some Subjects are ſo remote from-us that we are ftrangers: r9 
them, and our knowledge concerning them is meerly copjecural,, and 
thoſe very conjectures for the moſt part wanting competent; med/e to 
make them tolerably probable. Concerning the Exteng of the Univerſe, 
the Plurality of Worlds, the State of Heavenly Bodies, whether they 
are inhabited, and with what kind of Inhabitants, whether they. aro 


animate Bodies, whether they are moved by Intelligences, or by thee 
own Forms, or by the motion of the Body of the «ther, or thole imas» 
ary Portices wherein they are placed? Thele and many ſuch Specus 
gs touching things at this diſtance may gratifie the Imagination, but 
never 
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never fatisfie the Mind. . Again, ſome things though they are or may 
be near unto us , yet are of that ſubtilty that rhey eſcape our Senſes, and 
thereby we cannot make our approaches to their diſcovery. As con- 
cerning the Nature of Spirits, their #6#, motus , the manner of their 
Intelletion and mutual communication of Notions, by what means 
or in what manner actual Intelle&ion is effected in the Soul , how the 
Species, Order, and Circumſtances of things are preſerved in the Memo- 
rative Faculty or Organ, or where elſe £ theſe and many other hidden 
parts of Nature, evenof a far lower form, are unacceſſible to us. 

The Contemplation of the Univerſe, and of the Natural Cauſes and 
Effeds therein , is indeed an excelteut Contemplation: For, firſt , it 
exerciſeth the IntelleQual Faculties, keeps them in motion and employ- 
ment, and thereby perfeteth them. - Secondly , It is full of delight and 
contentation tothe Mind. Thirdly, Although the Underſtanding attains 
not a perfect diſcovery of what it ſearcheth after, yet many times un- 
deſigned and unthought of diſcoveries of many excellent things recom- 
penceth the loſs of the principal intention , as thoſe that have bent their 
endeavour to attain the Philoſophers Stone , though they never attain 
their end, yet in their proceſs towards it do many times light upon 
excellent lifcoreries which _ never thought of or deſi a , Which 
in 2 great meaſure recompenſerh their diſappointment in the Particular 


ſought after. Fourthly, Ir gives a great diſcovery of the admirable 
Wiſdom and Power of God 1n framing and ordering of the World , and 
fo becomes a manuduction to the knowledge, acknowledgement, and 
adoration of Him, | 

- But yet when we conſider how ſhort and weak our belt diſcoveries are 


in the moſt acceffible , obvious particulars, and narroweſt Integrals of 
the Univerſe : When we conſider how many things'in Nature eſcape our 
Senſes, -and the diſcoveries thereof, and yet how much we ſtand in need 
of the diſcoveries of Senſe, and ſenſible and experimental obſervation , 
to bottom any ſound conjefture concerning the Nature, Cauſes, and 
Effects of the things in Nature, and how uncertain, fanciful, and ima- 
ginary our Suppolitions are without it, whereby it comes to paſs , that 
we many times frame. ſuppolitions and concluſions concerning things 
ſuppoſed to be in Nature, before we have any certain evidence, whether 
in truth the very things about which we frame our ſuppoſitions or con- 
cluſions have at all any real exiſtence, or if they have, yet for want of 
aclear, and ſenſible, and experimented obſervation of them, our poſitions 
and conclufions touching their Cauſes, Effets, Order and Methods of 
their procedure are but fictions and imaginations, accommodated to our 
Inventions rather than to the things themſelves, and fuch as we rather 
projet we would have them be , if we had the making of them , than 
what in truth they are. And laſtly, if we conſider the vaſt extent and 
multiplicity of the whole Compaks of the Univerſe, and the things therein 
contained, the —— thereof, that either in reſpe& of their tenuity 
or diſtance eſcape the reach of our Senſes, the infinite complications and 
combinations of ſeveral concurrences, cauſes, and contributions to the 
conſtitution and operation of almoſt every Integral in Nature, the ſhort- 
nels of our Lives, and the many neceſſary diverſions that we have, and 
muſt neceſſarily bave from thoſe Contemplations, I ſay, whea'we Rn 

| theſe 
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theſe things, it ſeems a. thing utterly to be deſpaired of x0 attain a full, 
_ "certain, evident knowledge of the whole Univerſe, or of any conſiderable 
rtion thereof. | 

And hence it is, that if we confider the various Hypotheſes of the an- 
cient and modern Philoſyphers, touching the general Syſteme of the 
World, and thoſe more Univerſal and Cardinal Solutions of the com- 
mon and great Appearances in Nature, we ſhall find them or the grea- 
teſt part of them, to be little elle than excogitated and invented Mo- 
dels, not ſo much ariſing from the true Image of the things themſelves, 
or. reſulting from the real Exiſtence of them, as certain inſtituted and 
artificial Contrivances of mens Wits. and Fancies. And theſe Suppo- 
ſitions being thus invented, they diſtort, ſtretch and reduce the Orders of 
things in a conformation to thoſe pre-conceived Suppoſitions, and then 
by the Inventers of them , and thoſe that are their followers, and would 
ſeem to be men of quicker fight than others, and not to come too ſhort 
of the perceptions of their Leaders, they are in a little time magnified into * 
the true Solutions of the Arcana Natare, and then all or moſt of their Ar- 
gumentations, Poſitions, Superftructions and Concluſions, are founded 
upon, and cofiformed unto, and deduced from theſe excogitated Hype- 
theſes, as if they were the true, and only and real frame and conſtitution 
of things, when they have as little reality, and leſs evidence than the 
imaginary ſolid Spheres in the Heavens, or their Muſick, the Horſes of 
the Sun, or any other Poetical Fictions, | 

And if at any. time ſome one Phenomenon of Nature appears , that 
crofſeth any of theſe Suppolitions or Hypotheſes, or ſuits not with them, 
or is not ſalved by them, preſently great pains 15 taken to ſupply” that 
Defe& with ſome ſubſidiary Suppolition, that may ſtgp that Lon » and 
piece up the Hypotheſis, which mult be preſently granted to be true, not be- 
'cauſe there is any evidence of it from the things themſelves, but becauſe 
it ſuits with that artificial and precarious Hypotheſis which was before ta- 
ken up and made much of, | RY 

This we may eaſily obſerve to be true; if we ſhould examine all the 
various Suppelitions of leading men in their ſeveral Sedts. 

The Chymical Philoſophers make their Tria prima, Salt, Sulphur and 
Mercury, the great conſtituent Principles of all Bodies, others add two 
more : And their evidence that they are fo, are, becauſe they find by their 
ſolutions by Fire, ſome things which they call by theſe Names, to be that 
whereinto Bodies are diſſolved , when , for ought can be evidently made 
out, many of thele are not ſo much really in the conſtitution of the Bo- 
dies themſelves, as the very alterations or changes of them by the force 
and energy of that a&tive Element, or at leaſt, though after their folu- 
tion, they aſſume the thapes of Salt, Su/phur and Mercury, yet there arc 
evenin thole Conliftences very various Contextures, differing extream- 
"hi each Body from other, though they ſeem to aſſume ſome analogy of 

ape: And poſſibly there may be a thouſand Conſtituents of diffrent 
Natures from any of theſe ſuppoſed Principles in Bodies, both before and 
after their ſolution by Fire or Heart. | 
_ The Ariſtotel/iaws have excogitated another ſort of Suppoſitions of Prin- 
ctples, Matter, Form and Privation. And yet it is very difficult tocon- 
ceive that any ſuch thing ſhould be as ——_— undetermined by _ 
ca 
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called Form ; and as difficult to conceive what many ſorts of theſe Forms 
are ( which they call ſubſtantial ) whence they ariſe, what becomes of 
them, whether ſome of thoſe they call Subſtantial, are any other than the 
various Modifications of Matter ; whether others of them are not ſome 
middle Nature, neither Bodies nor Accidents; but Powers of a different 
nature from Bodies, Accidents, or Qualities, or Subſtances, though not 
ſo obvious to our perception : This Hypotheſis therefore ſeems for the moſt 
part, to be a kind of artificial contrivance, not wholly taken from the na- 
tures of things, but fitted to give ſome kind of explication of them, and 
for the moſt part an Engine to guide our Conceptions, as 
the Figures in Zogzck, or the artificial Schemes for the finding out a Aſe- 
dium uled by them; Barbara, Celarent, Darii , &c, Napcas, Cipinis vel 
Nip, 

—_ if welook upon the Suppoſition of Zpicurws, and his Explica- 
tor, Lucretiws, and his Advancer, Gafſendws, how many things muſt be ta- 
ken for granted, that are not only perfe&ly inevident to our ſenſe, but al- 
together improbable? The multitude of phylically indivifible Atoms , 
their ſtrange Figures acommodated to their Motion, Adheſion, and Coa- 
gulation, their declined Motions, and the means of their Coalition': And 
when all this will not ſerve to contain things within any poſſible certain- 
ty or ſpecifical determination, to patch up that defe&, certain Molecule 
Seminales muſt be ſuppoſed to make up that Defe&t, and to keep the 
World and its Integrals from an Infinitude and Extendleſneſs of excur- 
ſions every moment into new Figures and Animals, and yet made up 
meer]y by chance, and by the contexture of thoſe Atoms which have nei- 
ther quality nor energy, gor any thing elle beſides their ſmall and imper- 
ceptible Moles, to make them operattye, and that Local Motion which 
they there have; but they teach us not from whence they have 
it, 

Again, If welook upon Des Cartes his Suppoſition, who was not alto- 
gether content with the former, but gave it ſome Corredives, though 
the main Subſtratum be of Epicurws ; what colour of evidence have we 
of the various Configurations of his Atomes, the grinding of them round 
by their mutual attritions, the coalition of the Globular Atomes into the 
Heavenly Bodies, the filling of Chinks and Interſtices by the Raments of 
the greater, whereby a Materia Swbtilis is diffuſed through the Univerle , 
which is inviſible, performs moſt of thoſe motions that we ſee in things, 
that the Animals are only Engins, and actuated by the mobility of x 6 
ſubtil matter « Theſe, and infinite more artificial Inventions of his there 
are, that neither Senſe nor Reaſon could ever acquaint him or us with 
but they are an ingenious Creature of his own fruitful Invention, wittily 
framed toexplicate not ſo much the Nature of things, but thoſe Concep- 
tions he entertained thereof, and to reduce and range them into an Order 
contrived by him, not by Nature, | 

This Excurſion I have uſed to ſhew how great a difficulty there is for a 
man to have a ſuitable conception of the great Fabrick of the World with 
any tolcrable certainty, whereby it hath come to pals that the 
readieſt and moſt exerciſed Wits have fallen into fo great varieties of 
explication thereof, and yet all of them fo full of unevidence and, 


incertainty, ſo full of precarious and imaginary Poſtu/ata., fo 
full 
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full of unreaſonablenels, and. improbability, and impoſlibilities in them- 
ſelves, and one with another, that a man that is not impoſed upon by the 
Veneraticn of rhe Authors, or his own Phantafie, cannot tell how to fix 
in any of them but muſt cry out upon them with the Comedian, Probs fe- 
ciſtis, incertior ſum nunc quam dudum: Ye have mended the matter well, 
I am now more in doubt than before: Neither are we ever likely to 
attain any certain or fatisfatory knowledge in the Phyſical Cauſes, Ef- 
feats and Appearances i their largeſt extent and latitude. 

4. The fourth commendation of an Object of Knowledge is, that if 
it be meerly Phyſical or Mathematical, it bears ſome proportion te the 
Intelletive power, neither too narrow, and circumſcribed into a ſmall 
compa, nor yet too full of multiplicity: The former ſatisfies not the 
Underſtanding, for it ſoon exhaults all that is in it, and leaves the Un- 
derftanding no work to exerciſe it ſelf withal. The latter ſurcha 
- and 0 eth the Underſtanding with irs — And upon this 

latter account it is, that alrhough the whole Univerſe and ev part 
thereof are Objeas full of excellency and worth, yer the mulripliciry 
thereof is fo great and various, that the Underſtanding falls under a 
kind of deſpondency of getting through o great a Task: and thoſe 
that have undertaken the full ſpeculation of all the parts of the. viſible 
World , have done it but ſuperficially, ughtly, and in Generals, the 
time of Life and the Intelle@ive faculty, that moves but gradually and 
ſucceſſively, have not been ſufficient for an exa@ account of all thi gs 
viſible : And therefore they that have deſigned exaQtnels and deep ſcrutiny 
into things, have taken ſome one part of Nature for that purpoſe, and 
even in thoſe ſingle Objeds there is moſt commoaly a connexion of ſuch va- 
rious Appendances or Incidents that they that have ſet themſelves upon 
ſuch ſeemingly narrow Enquiries, have found it a buſineſs enough to 
take up a greater portion of Time and Enquiry than our ſhort Lives will 
rd us; as may eaſily appear by the great and large TraQtates of them 
that have written concerning the little Organ of the Eye, or the Viſive 
Faculty , the Magnetick Motions and Variations , or ſome other fingle 

Organ or Faculty of the Reaſonable or Senſitive Nature. 
mong the many Objects of Knowledge , there ſeem to berwoeſpe- 
cially, which upon the moſt part of the before-mentioned accounts, 
moſt commend themſelyes to our contermplation and enquiry ; namely, 
the knowledge of the ever-glorious God, and the knowledge of- our 
ſelves and the Humane Nature, Almighty God is the higheſt and moſt 
excellent and ſoveraign Obje& of the Intelleual Faculty: Ir is true, 
he falls not under the laſt qualification. Though he is but one, and one 
moſt ſimple uacompounded Being , yet his Nature and PerfeQions, his 
Power, Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and all other Excellencies are infinite and 
incomprehenſible by any intelleQual Nature but himſelf, and therefore 
he is an ObjeR infinitely too- large for the comprehenſion of any created 
Underſtanding: He is a Light too bright for our IntelleRive eye to ſee, 
but by reflexion , or through the Vail of his Word or Works, The more 
we know of him, and the more we draw. near unto him by ſerious and 
humble contemplation, the more we diſcover an endleſs and unſearchable 
Ocean and Perfeftion in him, ſo that we muſt not, cannot expe to 
hnd out the Almighty to perfeRion; his ways are ————_— 
C 2 ing 
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finding out, and much more his Eſſence and Perfecions, ſo that though 
he be the moſt natural, and the moſt defirable Obje& of created Lnder- 
ſtandings, heis an Obje infinitely too large for it. 

But although in reipe& of the mealure ot his Perfe&ion, he be an Ob- 
je& unproportionate to a created Underſtanding, a Light too bright, and 
an Ocean too large and too deeptor it, yet there is {o much of his know- 
ledge attainable by us, as is {ufficient for ule, narure and everlafting 
happineſs : and the knowlede of Almighty God, fo far as it is attainable by 
our narrow created Underſtanding, highly advanceth the humane Under- 
ſtanding upon all accounts,and infinitely excels the kaowledge of any other 
Objet 1n ho world, upon theſe enluing accounts among many others. 

Firſt, It is a knowledg of ſuch an Object that hath the greateſt and 
moſt convincing certainty in the world, a certainty that heis, andin a 
good meaſure a certainty what he is; for though it be impoſſible for any 
or all the created Beings in the world, to attain a diſtin, perfe& and 
full 74z« of the Divine excellencies, in their full, adequate, -diſtin& per- 
feions ; yet that Image that he hath given of himſelf, in che admirable 
Frame of ſo much of the world which we know, doth with all imagina- 
ble certainty evince , That heis, that he is but one, one molt intelligent, 
wiſe, powerful, free , good, ſimple, eternal , infinite and moſt perfet 
Being, the Fountain of Being, and the firſt Caule of all things, though 
we cannot attain the full comprehenſion of that perfection: And truly 
it is no ſmall evidence of the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs, That that 

reat and important Truth of the being and perfe&tion of Almighty God 
The Principle and Objc& of the greateſt importance in the world to the 
good of Mankind , and for the advance and perfeing of humane Na- 
ture) ſhould be written in ſuch plain, clear and evident Characters in 
the Works of Nature, and evinced by Evidences rifing from thence, as 
#e obvious to any perſon that hath but the common ule of Reaſon, and 
the honeſty to uſe and cxercile it fincerely. 

Secondly, It isthe moſt noble and excellent Obje& in the world, and 
that may and doth moſt enoble and advance the intelle&tive Faculty , 
he 15 the Fountain of all Being, and of all Perfe&ivn: Thoſe Excellen- 
cies thatarein the nobleſt created Natures in the world , are bur ſha- 
dows of that perfe&ion that is in him: Though a created Underſtand- 
ing can never take in the fulneſs of the Divine Excellencies, yet ſo much 
as it can: or doth receive thereof, is of greater extent, uſe and value, 
and doth more advance and enrich the Faculty, than any other Obje&t 
_ the- world, though —_— Object were fully and adequately 

will - 

Thirdly, Although the Underſtanding can never fearch out the Al- 
mighty to perfe&tion, by reaſon of the infinite exceſs of this Obje, be- 
yond the capacity of a created Faculty, yet there is that congruiry be- 
tween this Faculty and this Obje&, that connatural ordination, as it 
were, of-Inrelletive Faculty to- this Objedt, as if it were (if noroanly, 
yet principally ) lodged im the humane Nature for the ſake of this Ob- 
fe, (o that though there is no- commenturableneſs between this Object 
and a created nding , yet there is a congruity. and connatura- 
lity between them: And hence it is, that ſo much as we do or can 
know of-God, is delightful and grateful to the Underſtanding. And 

| though 
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though this abyls of excellency be infinite, yet it doth not confound, nor 
diſorder, nor overwhelm the Underſtanding in its modeſt and due ſearches 
into it: And beſides,” although the perfection of his Efſence, and ma- 
ny of his Attributes, as Infinitude, Immenſity, Indivilibility, &. do 
dazle our Underſtandings, yet ſome of his Attributes, and the Manifefta- 
tions thereof, are not only highly delectable to the IntelleRive Faculty, but 
are ſutable and eaſily conceprible by us, becauſe apparent in his Works, 
as his Goodnels, Beneficence , Wildom , Power, &«. if we attend 
to it, 

And certainly it was the great Goodneſs and Condeſcention of the 
Glorious God unto his Creature Man, that when he knew all hisown 
Excellencies were too great and too bright for us to ſee, he hath been 
pleaſed to diſcover ſo much of himlelf as was fit and neceſſary for us 
to know , by means that our Faculties might ule without -di tion, 
diſtraction, or too great aſtoniſhment z namely, firſt, By his Works , re- 
flecting his Greatnels and Goodnels, Secondly, By his Word, by Divine 
Revelation diſcovering his Goodne(s, Mercy, Power and Truth. - Third- 
ly, By his Son, through the Vail of our Fleſh, by all which that 
Brightnels and Splendor of the Divine Excellence, that by an immedi- 
ate intuition or exhibition would have overyhelmed our Intelle&ive 
Faculty ( as it ſtands united to our Bodies ) is preſented to us more pro- 
portionately to our Capacities and Faculties, by a kind of refra@tion, 
and 2 more eaſie and familiar manifeſtation. 

Fourthly, 7t is the moſt uſeful Obje@ of our Knowledge that can bes 
and in compar: on of this, all other —_— is vain, light and imper- 
tinent; and indecd all other knowledge 1s valuable upon this ſingle zc+ 
count, by how much it gives us a manifeſtation of the Divine Excel: 
lencies, and leads and conducts to the knowledge of Almighty God and 
his Attributes. If I conſider my {elf in this LE. there is not a moment 
which I live, or whereinI have any contentation, or comfort, or conve- 
nience, bur all this I havefrom his Influence and Bounty , and certain! 
it concerns me highly to know my Benefator, from whomI recei 
my Good, that 1 may depend upon him, be thankful unto him, propi- 
tiate him, and make my applications to him for whatI want. Again, the 
wileſt men that have ſearched after happinels in this Life, though they 
have miſled of the place where it is to be found, have with great rea- 
{on placed the beſt happinels that can be found on this fide Dearh, e&i- 
ther in Virtue and theexercyſe thereof, or ia Tranquillity of mind , or 
in both, for they are rarely aſunder. Now I may be an excellent Ma- 
thematician, a man well ſcenin Natural Cauſes and Efecs, an excellent 
Stateſman and Polititian, and yet be without that Goodnels that may de- 
nominate me juſtly a good man, and without that tranquillity of mind 
that may make me a happy man : but the true knowledge of God , (e- 
rioully and rcally dwelling and digeſted in the Soul, makes a man a good 
man, and a happy man ; it makesa manto love,fear, honour and him 
that he thus knows. A man cannot truly know him, but he muſt know 
that in him, which by a moral neceflity raiſeth in a man thoſe Habits and 
Diſpolitioas, namely, of Religious Piety towards God, Juſtice and Righ- 
teoulnels to men, Sobriety in relation to kimfelf , for in knowing this 
God, he knows that theſe things are» well-pleaſing to him, and the con- 
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trary diſpleaſeth him, and he knows him to be a God that knows all 
things in the world, and that is a bountiful Lord to them that love and 
obey him, and a juſt Judge of them that deſpile or forlake him. And as 
thus it makes him good, 1o it makes him happy, by giving him the high- 
rs firm Tranquillity of Mind that can be , for he knows that 
this moſt gracious and powerful God orders and governs all the things 
in the world with irreſiſtible power, exquiſite and infinite wiſdom, and 
abundant goodneſs, and that he is well pleaſed with them that love, fear 
and obey him , and upon all theſe accounts-a man rejoyceth in his Favour, 
depends upon his Power , Goodneſs, Wiſdom and All-ſufficiency , re- 
ſignes himſelf ro his Will; is contented and patient under all conditions, 
and ſodoth enjoy perfe& tranquillity of Mind. 

But this is the loweſt portion of the uſefulneſs of Divine Knowledge. 
There is another Life after this, a Life of eternity , and the influx of the 
knowledge of God in relation to this everlaſting Life, is infinitely of 
more moment; it fills the Soul with a capacity of it, with a ſutableneſs 
and ſtate of congruity toit, with thoſe preparations, diſpoſitions and ha- 
bits that are neceſſarily pre-requiſite for it, and gives him the fruition 
and perfe& enjoyment of it: That meaſure of the knowledge of God 
that we attain, isthe beſt happineſs we enjoy in this Life, and the per- 
feftion of our happineſs 1n the Life to come, where we ſhall have a more 
perfect intelleftual Viſion of the Glorious God, and as full a fruition of 
the Goodneſs of God, as that elevated Nature which we ſhall then 
have, can be capable of: Then that meaſure of the knowledge of God 
which we here acquire, ſhall be refined and advanced to a degree of per- 
 fetion ſutable to the advance that this Intelleive Faculty ſhall then re- 
ceive ; and that meaſure of goodneſs that by the means of that know- 
ledge is wrought in the Soul in this Life, ſhall then be improved to a 
hi _ degree of excellence, and rewarded with a weight of 


Glory. 

This Knowledge therefore of all other Knowledge is to be preferred : 
And in all our bulie inquiſitions touching other things, we muſt remem- 
ber our ſelves, as our Lord remembred Marthe in the Goſpel, We are 
buſie about many things, and trouble our ſelves with many Enquiries , 
but there is one thing, one Obje&, and the knowledge thereof neceſſa- 
ry, namely, the knowledge of the glorious God : This is life eternal, te 
know thee the only true God, and Jeſus Chriit whom thou haſt ſent, John 17. 3. 
Whatever therefore we endeavour to know, it muſt be with ſubordina- 
tion to the endeavour after this knowledge: And as far as is poſſible, 
all other knowledge, and deſire thereof, ſhould be directed to the im- 
——_ of this Knowledge, or in order to it, and to the end acquira- 

It, 

The ſecond profitable and uſeful Obje&t of our Knowledge, is , the 
the nr yi, of our ſelves: And nextto the Knowledge of Almigh- 
ty God, and his Will, and his Son, this Knowledge of our ſelves, ſeems 
moſt worthy of our endeavour : And therefore I have choſen this Sub- 
jeRtfor my ſearch and examination at thistime : For in this Subjet we 
ſhall find all thofe Qualifications or Requiſites before-mentioned , that 
commend any Subject to our Enquiry or Knowledge. 

Of any one viſible Subject in the compaſs of created Nature, there is 


none 
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none that we know and areacquainted with, that hath more worth and 
excellency next to the great Creator of all things, and the holy Angels, 
and that which ſeems to be moſt noble, the Image of the glorious God , 
namely, the Univerſe, as it comprehends the Syſteme , Order and Excel- 
lencies of all created Beings, digeſted into their ſeveral Ranks and Or- 
ders, and collected and put together into that glorious Frame of the Uni- 
verſe: But as it is impoſſible for us, at leaſt in this Life, by any meansto 
be acquainted with all the Integrals of that glorious Structure, ſome are 
ia their nature imperceptible by our Senſe, namely, the Spiritual Beings, 
ea, andthe more refined parts of material Exiſtences, which by xealon 
_ of theirſubtilty, eſcape our perception : Other parts thereof are fo re- 
mote, that although they might in their own nature be perceived by Senſe, 
yet they are at that remote diſtance from us, that they eſcape our Sight, 
though the moſt ative Senſe we have. And again, the vaſt extent of the 
Univerſe is ſuch, that though we might ſucceſſively ſe the parts of ir, 
yet it is not phylically poſſible to ſee it at one view ; and conſequently im- 
flible to ſee at once that beautiful and glorious Image of the more beau- 
tiful and glorious God in its full complement repreſented in the' entire 
Frame of the Univerle. | 

Again, we cannot but ſuppoſe that there are divers Ranks of created 
Beings intermediate between the glorious God and Man, which far ſur- 
pals man in perfe&tion of Nature and Operations, as the glorious Angels, 
and created Intelligences; ray poſſibly there may be material Beings of a 
more refined ſubſtance, and endued with more advanced Forms than ours. 
Who knows whether the Stars are fot furniſhed with intelle&ual Crea- 
tures more excellent for their Subſtance and Forms, thary we Mortals ? 
Yea, and for ought we know, theStats themſelves may have Forms ap- 

ropriate to them, of a more excellent frame than ours, though, as I 
A before (aid, this exceeds our determination. ' 

But although theſe things may be, yet we know not that they are 5 
and if they wete, yet weare unacquainted with their natures and kinds ; 
only the reality of exiſtence of Angelical Creatures, and created ſeparate 
Intelligences, and the poſſibility of Nobler Creatures or Natures than 
ours, reliding in ſome parts of the Univerſe, may teach us not to be ſo 
over-prizing and over-valuing our ſelves, as to think that there are no 
other Creatures intermediate between God and Man, of a greater per- 
fection than Man. Welee a multitude of Creatures between us and the 
loweſt rank of Animals ſpecifically and gradually one below another , and 
doubtleſs there are, or may be, many ranks of Beings intermediate between 
the —_ God and Mankind, that have ſpecifical gradations oneabovye 
another, 

But whatever may be ſaid touching theſe, yet certainly of all the viſi- 
ble Creatures that we are acquainted with , Man ſcems to havea very 
great Prerogative of excellence. And though he may not bear - ſo fair and 
lonoble an Image of the Divine Glory as the Univerle in its full Syſteme 
and Order, or as thoſe nobler Beings that are of a Rank and Nature above 
him, yet certainly he bears a greater meaſure of the Divine Image, than 
any one viſible Creature we know , and fo far forth as we know : 

himſelf affirms thus much of Man, that he created him after his own 
Image; which he ſayes not of any of the Celeftial Bodies themſelves ; 
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Gen, 1, Man therefore is a Creature, that of all viſible Creatures that we 
know, is the nobleſt, | 

We may obſerve in the Creatures of a ſubordinate rank tous; how 
the more inferiour and ignoble bear ſomewhat of the Image of the ſuperi- 
our, a kind of ſhadow or adumbration of thoſe perftections that in the ſu- 
periour are mors perfect, not only by a gradually , but ſpecifically differin 

rfetion. Weſee in ſome: Metals an Analogical reſemblance of thoſe 
vital effects of Vegetables, growth, digeſtion and augmentation that is 

more perfe@ly in Plants and perfe&t Vegetables: We lee in Vegetables a 
reſemblance of Appetition, Ele&ion, Generation, and in ſome of them 
an imperfe& Image of that univerſal ſenſe of Feeling which we find more 

y in Animals: We find in Animals, eſpecially ſome of them, as 

Foxes, Dogs, Apes, Horſes and Elephants , not only Perception, Phan- 
tafie and Memory ( common to moſt , if not all Animals ) but ſomething 
of Sagacity, Providence, Diſciplinablenels, and 4 ſomething like untoa 
Diſcurſive Ratiocination , bearing an analogy, image or imperfe& reſem- 
blance of what we find, though in a degree, ſpecifically more excellent 
in the humane Nature, infomuch that Porphiry , Plutarch, Sextus Emperi- 
cs, Patricius, and ſome others have been bold to make reaſonableneſs 
not the ſpecifical difference of the Humane Nature ; and ſome latter per- 
ſons would not have the Definition of a man to be inimal Rationale, 
without the addition of Religioſws, wherein he ſeems particularly toex- 
ceed the Brutal Nature: Alt ough in truth that which ſeems to be Rea- 
ſon in the Brutes, is nothing elſe but the Image and mugs oa repreſen- 
tation of that trueReaſon that is.in Man, asthe Water-gall is the Image, 
Shadow, or weak Repreſentation of the Rainbow, 

And we have reaſonto think that that intelle&ive and volitive power 
which is in Man, bears an Image and Repreſentation of the like power 
thatisin Angels and ſeparate Intelligences, though neither of equality to 
that perfection that is in them, either in degree or kind. 

And although it were too great preſumption to think that there is 
any thing in any created Nature, that can bear any perfe& reſemblance 
of the incomprehenſible perfeRion of the Divine Nature ( very Being it 
ſelf not predicating univocally touching him and any created Being and 
Intellet, and Will, as we attribute them to God, are, as we may reaſo- 
nably think, not only of a Perfe&ion infinitely tranſcending any created 
Intellet and Will, but of another kind and nature from it ) yer though 
we are not able to comprehend the excellence of the Divine Nature, we 
cannot frame unto our ſelves a conception of him without the notion + 
of Intelle&t and Will, though infinitely perfett : Ir ſeems that thoſe 
two great Faculties in us, bear a weak Analogy with, and Repreſenta- 
tion of the Divine Nature, And therefore in - reſpe&t , Man is the 
Image and Repreſentation of the Glorious God, though the diſproporti- 
on between him and this his Image, be infinitely more than the difpro- 
portion between Ceſar and his e upon his Coin, or the Sun in the 
Heaven, and the Shadow of him in a Baſon of Water. 

And in this reſpeft, the Humane Nature is a worthy and noble Obje& 
of our Enquiry and Knowledge , becauſe here is the beſt viſible Image 
of Almighty God that we can fully acquaint our ſelves with, next to 
him that was the Brightneſs of the Fathers Glory , and expreſs Image 
of his perſon, Chriſt Jeſus our Lord, And 


And beſides this relative conſideration of the Humane Nature, with 
relation to thoſe Beings that are above him, Man is an excellent Object of 
contemplation z ſoit we look upon him either abſolutely in himſelf, or 
with relation to Creatures of an inferiour nature , he 15 a werthy and 
noble obje& of our contemplation. bs 

If we conſider him abſolutely in himſelf, he is an Obje& worthy of our 
contemplation , he is admirable in excellent — and figuration of 
his Body, and in every part apart, and in the whole ſtructure put toge- 
ther, admirable inthe Nature , Faculties, and Excellence of his Soul, ad- 
mirablein the conjunction of both together, admirable in all the opera- 
tions of Life, Senle, Intellet and Will, which he exerciſeth inthis ſtate 
of conjunRion and union, admirable in his production and generation, 
and -- —__ - ” ara ea of his _ in its ſtate _ itunion and 
ſeparation. ulations concerning him, are all full of great ya- 
iety, curioſity and worth, becaute the Subject it ſelf isſuch. 

"x we conſider him with relation to other created Beings of aan infe- 
riour nature; Firſt, he comprehends all the excellencies that are in the 
inferiour ranks of Being, and that for the moſt part in s more excellent 
and perfect manner : The Lite that is in Vegetables, and the operations of 
that Life, the Life and Senlc that is in Senſibles, and the excellent operati- 
ons of them, all Senſation, Perception,Memory, Phantaſie, Nutrition, with 
irs ſeveral Rn faculties of Appetition, Paſſion, Generation, The diſ- 
poſition of Parts and Organs that are beſt in any Animal,are to be found ja 


the diſpoſition,order and texture of the Body of man , and whetreia ir differs, 
itdiffers with much advantage and prelation overthe ſtrucure of the Bodies 
of Animals , ſo that the knowledge of Man gives us a full account of 


the excellence of others, either Animals or Vegetables : He that well 
knows Man, knows whatſoever is excellent in the Animal or Vegetable 
Nature, Secondly, Beſides theſe Excellencies common eitherto the Ve- 
getable or Animal Nature, and Man, there are certaia excellencies ſu- 
peradded to the Humane Nature, certain —_—_— prelations in his Body, 
the Structure, Poſture, Beauty and Majeſty thereof, certain ſpecifical ex- 
cellencies and uſefulneſs in ſome of his Organs, the diſpolition of his 
Hand, Brain, Nerves and other Integrals : Again, the ſpecifical Excel- 
lencies of his Soul in thoſe great and admirable Faculties of Intelle& and 
Will ; Of all which in theirdue time: Sothat he that is well acquainted 
with, and knows Man, knows whatſoever is excellent in the Vegetable 
and Animal Nature, and much more, 
So that upon the whole account, we: have a Noble and Worthy Ob- 
jet of our Contemplations, in the contemplation of Man. | 
2. Inthe contemplation of Man we have an Obje@ that doth not over- 
much confound us with its exceſſive multiplicity z and yet- it doth nor (a- 
tiate, nor proves ingrateful for want of ſufficient variety: Touching 
the former of thele, it hath been before obſerved, that he that goes about 
to make the whole Univerlie and all the ſeveral parts thereof the buſineſs 
of his Enquiry , as he ſhall find that there are many things therein that he 
cannot come at, or make any diſcovery of, ſo among thoſe parts of the 
Univerſe that are objected to a greater diſcovery of our Senſes, the mul- 
tiplicity is ſo great, that a_man of the moſt equal and firm conſtitution, 
mult deſpair of Life enough ro make a ſatisfactory, particular 2nddeep en- 
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quiry into them: But the Obje in hand is but one; it is Man, and the 
Nature of- Man. 

I confeſs it is true, that he that ſhall make it his buſineſs to take in as it 
were, by way of a common place, all thoſe things that may be taken up 
under this conſideration, and follow all thoſe Lines that concenter in this, 
or almoſt any other the moſt ſingle piece of Contemplation, will make 
this Subje& large enough, and _ that account may be drawn in al- 
moſt all things imaginable : We find in the conſideration of the Humane 
Nature, a Subſtance, a Body, a Spirit: We find the ſeveral Objedts of 
his Senſes, Light, Colour, Sound, and infinite more: He that upon 
this account will take in the diſtin and large conſiderations of theſe 
and the like Appendices to Humane Nature, in their full amplitude, will 
have a large Plain, that will more than exhauſt his Life, before he come 
to the Subje& it ſelf which he defignes. Again, there is an infinite mul- 
titude of collateral confiderations that yet are relative to man, hither 
comes all the conſiderations of Theology, Phyſick , Natural Philoſo- 
phy, Politicks, the conſiderations of Speech , Government, Laws, of 
Hiſtory, Topography , of Arts , of thoſe Sciences that relate to the 
Senſes, of Opticks, Muſick, and infinite more, for all theſe have a rela- 
tion to Man, and arelike ſo many Lines drawn from ſeveral Objeds that 
ſome way relateto him, and concenter in him ; and he that ſhall make it 
his buſineſs to follow all thoſe Lines to their utmoſt, ſhall make the con- 
<> IN of Man almoſt as large as the contemplation of the whole Uni- 
verle. 

When I ſay therefore the contemplation of Man is the contemplation 
of aſingle Obje&t, I mean, whea it 1s kept into thoſe ſingle bounds of 


' Mani his own ſpecifical Nature, and under the phyſical contemplation 
of his Nature, Parts and Faculties, as — are appropriate unto him; 


And thenat is a Subjet that we may poſſibly make ſome progreſs in its 
contemplation and conception within the period of the time, that by the 
ordinary time of Life, and the permiſſion of neceſſary avocations, a man 
=_ employ in ſuch a contemplation. 

nd yet ſecondly, though in this reſtrained notion, the Subje& ſeems 
to be reltrained and ſingle, we ſhall find it no very narrow Subje&; but 
there will be buſineſs enough in it to employ our Faculty, and to take up. 
that time, whicheither more neceſſary, or more imporunate thoughts or 
employments will allow us z and variety enough to entertain our thoughts 
with delight, contentation and uſefulneſs. 

3. The Third Commendation of this Obje@ to our contemplation, is 
this, that therein we have more opportunity of certainty and true know- 
ledgeof the Obje& enquired into, than we can have in any other Obje&, 
at leaſt of equal uſe, worth and value : Many excellent things there are 
in Nature, which were very well worth our Knowledge , but yet, as 
hath been ſaid, either by reaſon of their remoteneſs from us, unacceſſible- 
neſs to them, ſubtilty and 1mperceptibleneſs to us, either are not at all 
ſuſpected to be, orare not ſo much as within any of our Faculties to ap- 
prehend or diſcover what they are, or in caſe we have any conception 
that there may be ſomething of that kind , yet our Notions touching 
them, are but produdts of Imagination and Phantaſic, or at beſt, very 
faint, weak, ungrounded and uncertain conjectures , and ſuch as we 

can 
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can never prove to [the ſatisfaction of -others or our -felves. 
Our Senſe is the beſt evidence that we have in Nature, roucliivig 


the exiftence of corporeal-things without us, and where that is nor pol- * 


fibly to be exerciled., -we are naturally at 2 great uncertainty whether 
things are, or what they are. Now the Underftanding perceivesor un- 
derftands rhings by the affiftance of Senſe in a double manner. 1. It '6i- 
ther perceives rhem immediately, as being immediately objected to, and 
perceptible to the Senſe , as I perceive the 8un and the Stars by.my 
light ; [find that there 1s a Body hard or gentle,or hot orcold, by my Touch, 
and accordingly my Underſtanding judgerh of them : Or ſecondly, thaugh 
the Senſe perceive not the Obje&t immediately, 'yet.it doth repreſent certain 
ſenſible cftes or operations; and though by thole effects or operations the 
Mndeaagetng doth not zmmediately .canciude any thing :eMe to be, but 
what the'Senſe thus feels or (ces z yer the Underttanding ſomerimes byirat- 
ocination,and ſometimes by the M dothanter and canclude fomethi 
elſe to be beſides what the Senſe 1 iately repreſents either as the caule 
or the concomitant of it, and doth as forcibly and trulycondude the thing 
to be, and alſo ſometimes what the nature -of that cauſe or:concomitan 
is, as if it were ſeen by the Eye, or felt by the Hand. vw 

I do not ſee, nor by any Senſe perceive the quiet, undiſturbed Air; 
yet becauſe I do ſee that a Bladder, that was before flaccid, doth ſwell by 
the reception of that. which I ſee not, I doastruly and certainly con- 
_ clude that thereis ſucha ſubtil Body which we call Air, as if I could ſee 

it as plain as 1 ſee the Water : Ido notice the Animal or Vital Spirits, nei- 
ther can they, by reaſon of their ſubtilty and volatileneſs, be diſcovered 
immediately to the Senſe, yet when I fee that forcible motion of the 
Nerves and Mulcles, Ido as certainly conclude, there are fuch Inſtrumeats 
which the Soul uſeth for the performance of thofe motions, as if I faw 
them: 1 come into a Room where there is no viſible or tangible Fire , 
yet I find by my Senſe the Smoke aſcending, I do as forcibly conclude 
that Fire is or hath been near, as if Iſaw it, becauſe my ſenſible experi- 
ence and memory tells me they are concomitant. Upon the ſame account 
itis, that when my Senſe and ſenſible experience ſhews me that theſe and 
thele effects there are, and that they are ſucceſſively generated and cor- 
rupted , though my eye ſees not that God that firſt made thoſe things, yet 
my Senſe having ſhewed metheſe ſenſible Objects, and the ſtate and vi- 
ciilirude of them, my Underſtanding doth truly conclude that all this 
viciſſitude of things muſt terminate in a firſt cauſe of things, withas 
great evidence and conviction , as if my Senſe could immediately ſee or 
p_ him: Sothatin the ordinary way of Nature, and without the 

elp of divine Revelation, all our certainty of things natural, begins at 
our Senſes, namely, the immediate (enſe of the things themraſelves, or the 
ſenſe of thoſe effects and operations which after by the help of the Under- 
ſtanding are carried up to tho difborery of things not perceptible by Senſe 
immediately. 

Now there may be many things in Nature unto which we can have aei- 
ther of thele acceſſions of Senſe: How many Stars are now diſcovered 
by the Teleſcope, which were never before known , becauſe not percei- 
ved by Senſe? And how many more there may be, which are not vi- 


ible tous by that help, we cannot yet know till that diſcovery : We 
D 2 cannot 
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cannot know what the extent of the Univerſe is, whether there be any 
Worlds without the compals of this , whether the Heavenly Bodies are 
inhabited, and with what Creatures : . We cannot know the Nature, Con- 
ſtitution, Faculties of created and ſeparate Intelligences, nor the manner of 
their Ubi, Motion, Intelle&ion, mutual Intercourſe, or detection of their 
Minds: Theſe things are out of the reach of our Senſe either mediately, 
or immediately ; and conſequently without the help of Divine Revelation, 
we can never upon a nataral account, come to any certainty in them; 
or the moſt we can otherwiſe know, is by conſidering the reflexed acts of 
our Underſtanding, whereby we know many acts of our own minds and 
Soul, which are not ptible to our external Senſes; and upon that ac- 
count, we may think that there their perception may be. ſomething ana- 
logical : But Man is an Object of greateſt vicinity to himſelf, and hath 
thereby , and by other contributions, the beſt opportunity to know and 
underſtand himſelf with —_— certainty and evidence, 

And yet it cannot bedenied, that notwithſtanding this great proximity 
of Man to himſelf, yea, and notwithſtanding the many and great 
Efſayes, Attempts, Enquiries and Obſervations that have been made in 
all ſacceſſions of Ages, by men of excellent Parts, Learning and Induſtry, 
we ſtill remain, and are like ſtill to remain ignorant of many things of 
importance concerning our ſelves: Thegreat and wiſe God whoſe Glo- 
ry it is toconceal a matter, having lodged many things in the Humane 
Nature, and Fabrick, and Conſtitution thereof {o ſecretly and fo cloſely, 
that notwithſtanding the Experience and Obſervation of near 6000 years, 
and the ſearch and induſtry of the beſt Judgments in all Ages, and the 
cloſe proximity of Man to himſelf, there are very many things in our 
- Nature, whereof we neither can, and probably never ſhall be able t6 
give any account to our ſelves orothers, with any evident, nay with any 
tolerable certainty ; as if the Divine Wiſdom meant hereby to give to 
the Children of Men an inſtance to keep them humble, that cannot find 
out the certainty of what they hourly moſt intimately converſe withal ; 
and an indication of his own profound and infinite Wiſdom, that can 
thus keep ſecret thoſe things, which 1n regard of their proximity to us, 
we have great opportunity to know. 

And of this nature are many things which we know to be, but we 
cannot give our ſelves any ſufficient explication of the manner or reaſon 
of them, Weare certain we have a vital, ative Principle in us, by 
which we ſee, underſtand, remember, which we call the Soul. But 
whence that Soul comes;-or how, and when, and in what manner it is 
united to the Body, whether it be extended with the Body, or indiviſi- 
ble, and in every point of the Body, how and in what magner it exer- 
ciſeth its nobler a&s of Intelle&tion and Volition, or how far forth it 
ſands in need of the Organs aQuually to exert any of thoſe operations , or 
how far forth it doth or may exert them without it : how orby what 
means the species not only of ſenſible Obje&s, but even of Notions of the 
Mind are preſerved in the Memory without confuſion and diffipation, 
notwithſtanding lapſe of time, and intervention of infinite variety of 
Obje&ts: whether it be the ſame individual principle that exerciſeth the 
ads of Intelle&ion, and likewiſe of Senſe md Vegetation , and if it be, 
what become of theſe Faculties ſubſervient to a temporal Life, in the ſtate 
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of ſeparation of the Soul : where it is that the exerciſe of Senſe is X 
med ; whether inthe Brain, or by the Soul, by the mediation of {oy 
rits in the extremity of the Nerves, and if the former, how the Species 
of Viſibles are carrie&through thoſe dark Caverns between the Organ and 
Cerebellam , — to be the Seat of the common Senſe; Theſe and 
many more difficulties, ſcarce explicable with any ſufficient certainty, 
do occur in the little Shop of the Fabrick of Humane Nature. We 
muſt not therefore think , that becauſe of this nearneſsto our ſelves, all 
the Phenomena of our Nature can be rendred as evidently explicable as we 
do or may underſtand the Fabrick of our Hand by Anatomical DiſſeQion. 
But though this vicinity of our ſelves to our ſelves, cannot give us 
the full proſpet of all the Intrigues of our Nature, yet we have thereby, 
and by other put ran much more-advantage to know our elves, 
than to know orher things without us, and by that opportunity of know- 
ing of our ſelves, to know the truthor falſhood, or anglogy of very mg- 
ny things without us, which otherwile could not be fo well known or ex- 
icated, | a, 
F 1. We have hereby an opportunity to know the Conſtitutions, ' Frame 
and Order of our Bodies : Ir is true, the great advance of the pridtice 
and skill of Anatomy hath laid open to ocular in{pe&tion the Fabrick of 
the Bodies, as well of Brutes and Birds, as Men , and therein they ſeem 
to be equally obvious to our knowledge : Bur a Brute or a Man 'areano- 
ther thing, when they are alive, from what they are when dead :* Ana- 
tomy can give us the Poſition, Frame , Situation , Figure and connexiott 
of al the Wt Integrals of the Body of Man or Beaſt ; but ir is the living 
Mans obſervation of himſelf, that muſt give account of thoſe Vital mo- 
tions that are in the Body whea living; as the Pulfations of the Heatr, 
the Circulation of the Blood, the Communication of the Parts, the Con- 
gruity or Diſagreement between my Nature and other things variouſly 
qualified: The Humor that ſeparates, divides, attenuates and digeſts 
the Nouriſhment , the ſeveral exertions of the ſeveral Organs relating to 
their ſeveral Functions, the things that impede or advance the vital- or 
ſenſible operations in a man, what imprefſions ate made upon the Blood 
and Spirits by the ſeveral paſſions of the Mind, what things increaſe or 
advance the Spirits, whit diſorder or diſcompoſe them, the immediate 
and agil ſubſervience of the Spirits to the Empire of the Mind or Soul. 
Theſe and infinite more touching the Body, arediſcoverable by Obſerya- 
tion , and by no other Obſervation , ſo well as by a mans Obſervation 
of himſelf, | | 
2. We have heteby an opportunity to know much more of the Nx- 
ture, Operations and other things relating to our Souls, than we can 
touching other things or Natures. There liath been much Diſpute 
among Learned rhen, concerning the manner of the 'Inrelle&tion of 
Spirits and Intelligences; and by others, touching the knowledge of 
Brutes, touching their remembring Faculty , whether they have a kind 
of Diſcurſive Faculty, which ſome call Reafon, whether they do pre- 
ſcind or abſtra& touching their Voyces; how far they are ſignificant, 
and whether they intentionally fignifie by them, how far their Animal 
fotions are ſpontaneous, or meerly mechanical, and which are of one 
kind, which of another , or whether, as Des Cartes would have it, ' all are 
purely Mechanical, | Many 
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Many vain things have been aſſerted by men that would be counted 
eminent Wits; but without debating in this place the truth of any of 
theſe things , itis no marvel if we are .toſcek what are the manner of 
theſe operations of abſtract Spirits or Brutes ; we cannot know them, unleſs 
we were in them, ſo astobe acquainted with their iaward motions, or-at 
leaſt, unleſs they had ſome ſuch way of communicating their Perceptions 
and Phantaſms unto us, as we have toour ſelves, or one to another : But 
whatever can be known of them, we may eaſily by inſpeRing and obſer- 
ving ourſelves, know much concerning our own Souls and the operati- 
ons of. them: We may} know that we' have a principle withia , which 
wedo, as it were, feel diſtin& from our Bodies, whereby wethink, and 
we know we think ; whereby we do diſcurſively, and by way of ratioCi- 
nation deduce one thing from another, whereby we abſtract, divide and 
define, whereby we have notions of things which were never derived 
to us by Senſe, as the Subſtance or the Subſtratum of thole Accidents of 
things which are derived to us by our Senſe ; whereby we do correc the 
errors of our Senſe, and judge otherwiſe touching things repreſented, than 
the Senſe repreſents them. The Senſe repreſents the Sun no bigger than 
a Buſhel , there is ſomewhat within us tells, and that truly , that it is 
bigger than the Earth, becauſe we find Diſtance diminiſheth the a 1 
rance of Bodies : Our Senſe tells us that the repreſentation in the Looking- 
Glaſs, hath all the motions, the bulk, figure, colour of that corporcal 
Moles it repreſents, and repreſents the fame under all the renditions of a 
Body, as it doth the thing it ſelf refle&ed 3 but there is that withia tells us, 
and that truly, that it is but a meer ſhadow, and no real S#bſtratum under 
that appearance of any ſuch corporeal Moles: We do moſt certainly 
know that there is that within us, that doth exercile a rational Empire 
over our paſſions and ſenſual appetite z that believes , hopes and acts in 
order to ends that reſpe& another Life than that of Senſe, We &o find, 
as it were, the principal ſeats of theſe operations, we feel our ſelves to 
underſtand in our Head, and that we will, and reſolve, and love, and hate, 
and pity in our Heart, almoſt as plainly as_we find our (elves fee with 
our Eyes, or hear with our Ears: I feel the prepertrone and inclinati- 
ons of my Mind as really as I feel my Body to be cold or warm. I find 
in my ſelf that this inward principle doth exert many of its actions inten- 
tionally and purpoſely , Irefolve and caſt about to remember things that I 
would remember ; I caſt about for all circumſtances that may revive m 
Memory or Reminiſcence: When I command any Mulcle of my mo 
remote Limb to move, itdoth it in an inſtant, in the moment I will its 
and hagehy 4 underſtand the motions of my Mind are no way Mechani- 
cal, though the motion of the Muſcle be ſuch, I move, ride, run, or 
ſpeak, becauſe I will do it , without any other phyſical impulſe upon me, 
and when I fee many analogal motions in Animals, which though I 
cannot call them voluntary, yet I ſee them ſpontaneous, I have reaſon 
to conclude that theſe in their principle are not ſimply mechanical, al- 
though a Moule-trap, or «<Architss his Dove moved mechanically, from 
an artificial principle. And becauſeI find that the remoteſt Muſcle in my 
Body moves at the command of my Will, and fince I ſee the energy of 
my Soul in every particle of my Body , though not uſing intellectual 


actions inevery part, yet uling ſome that are imperate, as Local —_ 
ome 
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ſome that are natural] and involuntary, as the Pulſe of my Heart, the Cir- 
culation of my Blood, my Digeſtion, Sanguification, Diſtribution, Aug 

mentation : And becaule at the ſametime I underſtand, conſider, deter-" 
mine, ſpeak, walk, digeſt, and exerciſe, as well inteleual, i te 
and involuntary actions, .and all from the ſame vital Principle, though 
operating differently in (everal Faculties and Operations : 1therefore ex- 
perimenrally feel that my Soul, though it hath the relidence of the exer- 
ciſe of his nobler Faculties in my Head and Heart, yet it pervades my 
whole Body, and exerciſeth Viral Offices, proportionate to the Exigences 
or Ule of every part, the Fleſh, the Bones, the Blood, the Spirits, Nerves, 
Veins, Arteries, Seminal Parts, and this I feel to be through my whole 
Body, and if I find wy part of my Body be. ſo mortified as it becomes 
like arotten Branch of a Tree, whether it be Nerveor Joint, whereby 
that principle cannot communicate it ſelf to it, it putrifies and corrupts, 
and is not participant 'of the motion or influence derived from my Soul , 
becauſe it is now no longer in it toquickenit. And as I find my whole 
Body the Province or Territory of my Soul, in which it cajvectitly as 
according to the different organization and uſe of every part, fo I find 
that my Soul, as to its ſubſtantial exiſtence, is confined within the pre- 
cin&s of it, anddoth not phyſically a& without it; and by all thisI learn, 
that my Soul, if it be a Spirit, ans 5m re within the compals 
of a determinate ſpace, that though it be a Spirit; yet its operations while 
itisin the Body, may be, if not altogether, yet 1n a great meaſure, or- 
ganical, tended remember and reaſon better in my health, than in 
my licknel(s, and better in my riper years, than when I was a Child, and 
had my organical Parts les digeſted and inconcocted : And though it be a 
Spirit, yerl findit is no inconvenienceto have fome analogy, at leaſt of 
co-extenſion , with my Body... And although it may be a (imple Spirit, 
and univocally and eſſentially the ſame, as well in my Toe, as my Head; 
yet according to the variety of the dilpolition and organization of the ſe- 
veral parts of my organical Body, it exerciſeth variety of operations 
the ſame Soul that underſtands in the Brain, and ſees in the Eye, and hears 
in the Ear. neither underſtands, nor fees, nor hears in the Fingers, bur 
moves and feels, 

Theſe and many ſuch Perceptions I have touching that principle of Life, 
Senſe and Intelle&tiun within me, and of theſe TI have as great a certainty 
as poſſibly I can have of anything in the world. Firlt, Alchough I cannot 
immediately have any immediate fight of my Soul, or of its immediate 
operations, or internal actings, yer I ſenſibly ſee and feel the effects there- 
of with gon an evidence and demonſtration that it is ſuch, as if I ſaw 
the Principle ir (elf, and its immediate operations. 1 ſenlibly ſee and feel 
that my Hand or Foot moves upon the command of that principle within 
me: And when that principle is removed by a total deprivation, as 
Death; or by a partial deprivation, as in a mortified Limbor Member ; 
or by a temporary ſuipen{10n, as1in an Apeplexy or Deliquinm Animi ; I am 
ſure there is no ſuch motion, becauſe that principle is abſent- in Death, 
or itsoperation ſuſpended in caſe of ſuch Diſeaſes: It. was therefore a 
principle that was within, diſtin& from my Body , that while it-was 
there, exerted this Empire, and was obeyed in it. Secondly, In thoſe 


atings of my Soul , which arenot in themſelves perceptible by any wy 
e 
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ble effe&t, yet I have as firm and certain an evidence that they are ſuch, 
as if Thad a ſenſible perception of them: When think, or underſtand, 
or remember, or abitra& , ordivide, or define, or purpoſe, or will, it is 
moſt certain theſe effects or intrinſick operations of my mind are not pol- 
ſibly perceptible by my ſight, or hearing, or taſte, or ſmell, or feeling ; 
they are objects of ſuch a nature, that fall not under any perception of 
any of thoſe Senſes; yet Iamascertain, if not much more certain, that 
I FA think; or remember, or abſtra&, or reaſon, or reſolve, or will, as 
that I hear, or ſee, or feel, and I do as certainly know beforeI write, 
whatTI am now writing, that Ithink or reaſon touching thethings Iam 
writing, or that I reſolve or purpole to wtite them, as I am certain that 
I have writtenthem when I have written them, for the motions of my 
mind are as certainly obvious to a perception in me anfwerable to them 
(which I call the reflex a& of the Soul, or the turning of the intelle&ual 
eye inward upon its own a&tions) as the motions or rather paſſions of my 
Senſe are certainly obvious to my Senſe, I ſeethe Obje, and Iperceive 
thatl ſee it : And therefore though be was a little too poſitive that ſaid, 
Ego cogito, was, as it were, the primum cognitum, yet certainly herein he 
was irrefragably true, that there cannot be any thing more certain and 
evident toa man that thinks, than that he doth think , and yet that Think- 
ing is not perceptible by any of our five Senſes. Thirdly , But there is 
yer a farther opportunity of very much certainty in that knowledge that 
a man may have of himſelf, and of thoſe things — himſelf, 
by that convertation, by the help of ſpeech or ſigns that he hath, or may 
have with other men. Man __ , Of all viſible Creatures, having this 
—, of communicating his thoughts and conceptions by inſtituted 

ns of ſpeech or writing , and by this a man acquires a threefold ſuper- 
_ certainty of what he may or doth know concerning himlelf : 

amely, 

1. Hethereby knows that there is a ſpecifical Identity between him and 
other men, and that they agree in one common rational Nature ; for by 
mutual ſpeech we find that we have both alike an intelleRive, diſcurſive 
Faculty, as I do reaſon, fo doth he as I divide, define, abſtra, pur- 

ſe, determine, will, ſo doth he uſe the like operations of his Mind 
and although oftentimes intereſt and miſapprehenfion make us differ in 
our concluſion, yet he endeavours to maintain his Concluſion by the 
like method of Reaſon and diſcurſive Ratiocination as Ido; and moſt 


times when prejudice and miſapprehenſions are removed , that which * 


ſeems reaſonable to him, ſeems ſo to me; whereby it appears that we 
CoRcenter in one common Nature, and that the Principle of Reaſon and 
Reaſonable Sonl is common to us both, and that we meet in one common 
rational Nature, 

2. He likewiſe knows that as they concenter in one common rational 
Nature, ſo every one of that Species, hath yet an individual Principle of 
his own, that individuates, and perſonally diſcriminates one from ano- 
ther: For till we mutually communicate our thoughts by inſtitured 
ſigns, bor knows not what I think or purpoſe, nor I what he thinks or 
purpoſerh, 

3» This adds a certainty to me that I am not deceived in thoſe re- 
flections that I make upon my ſelf, and the colletions I make from 
: them, 


ah 


- 
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them ; for as 1 do find I think, I reaſon, abſtra, divide, define; purpoſe, 
{o I find by the help of Speech and Signs rhat he hath the very like in- 
ternal operations; and as I do find that thoſe do ariſe from a principle 
different and diſtin& from that moles Corporee which I have, fo I tind that 
he hath the ſame perception of the original of theſe internal operations, 
and attributes them to a Principle in him diſtin from the Body : So that 
if I might have any imaginable doubt of thoſe reflexed perceptions which 
I have touching thole appropriate operations of my own Mind, 1 am 
confirmed in them , becauſe I find the like perceprions in all the men 
I converle with. And thus far touching the third Commendable in the 
ſearch of our ſelves, namely, Certainty and Evidence. 

4. The fourth advantage of this ſubject and the knowledge thereof is, 
the profit and uſefulneſs thereof: Next to the knowledge of Almighty 
God , and our Bleſſed Saviour, and the Sacred Scriptures, there is not any 
ſubje& in the World that is more neceſlary and uleful to be known than 
the Humane nature, with thoſe incidents that do neceſſarily fall into 
that conſideration, and of all the knowledge that relates to man, there 
is nothing of greater moment or uſe to be known than Man under the 
Phyſical notion of his Body and Soul, and both united together. And 
the uſefulneſs of this Conſideration diſtributes it ſelf into theſe two 
kinds, Uſefulneſs in reference to Speculation or Knowledge , and Uſe- 
fulneſs in relation to Practice or Exerciſe. 

1. Touching the- Speculative Uſefulneſs there is this to be ſaid, that 
there is in the contemplation of Man a means of diſcovery and explication 
of very great and momentous truths. And although poſſibly the very 
ſame truths may be elicited, and in ſome meaſure explicated by parallel 
Phenomens in the contemplation of Animals, yet they are more clearly 
and eminently evidenced in the contemplation of Man, who, by how 
much the more excellent and noble a Creature he is above Brutes, and 
by how much he is the more obſervable to himſelf than they can be, by 
ſo much the more uſeful and excellent is the knowledge of himſelf. 

_— theſe Speculative truths which I ſhall chuſe to inſtance in thall 
be thele. 

I, The due contemplation of the Humane nature doth by a neceſfary 
connexion and chain of Cauſes, carry us up to the unavoidable acknow- 
ledgement of the Deity, becaule it carries every thinking man to an 
original of every ſucceſſive individual thereof by a courſe of generation, 
till it come to a common Parent of the whole Speczes , the- immediate 
workmanſhip of the Glorious God. 

2. Conlequently, it gives every conſidering man a found and full con- 
viction that the efficient of this firſt Parent of Mankind, is a moſt wiſe, 
molt powerfuland beneficent Being, For the true proſpe& of the Humane 
Fabrick in its efſential and integral parts, in the fabrick of his Body, and the 
faculties and operation of his Soul muſt needs convince any man of ordi- 
nary reaſon, that can obſerve but clear and evident eines, that 
the Efficient that firſt made this firſt root of Mankind was not only an 


intelligent Being , but a Being of moſt admirable Power, Wiſdom, and 
Goodnels, for ſuch this effect doth neceſlarily declare its Efficient to be: 
3- As the contemplation of the Origination of the Species of Mankind 


gives us an affurance of the Exiſtence of the firſt Cauſe, and of his Artri- 
E butes 
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at the Creation of the World: ſo that it is not repugnant to the nature 
of Eternity to be longer or ſhorter. ES Til 

I anſwer, That for the obviating of this difficulty I have — 
declined that Inſtance againſt the eternal ſucceſhon of Mankind that 
purely conſiſts upon the acconnt of additional acceſſions to the latter end, 
2s I may call it, of Eternal Duration, 

But firſt, I fay that this anſwers not at all the Reaſon given, the ſtreſs 
whereof reſts not upon the incompetibility of an excels of one Iafinirude 
above another either in Intenfion or Extenſion , bur the incompetibility 
of any multitude to be infinite ; becauſe it is impoſſible that any number 
or multitude can be infinite if there can be another multitude or number 
given that exceeds it, which will fall out in the ſucceſſive Individuals 
and Generations of Men : But the glorious God, as he is moſt ſimply and 
indivifhbly One, and all his Perfe&ions eſlentially and indivilibly the 
ſame with his moſt One and indiviſible Being , ſo the infinite exceſſes 
both of his Eſſential Perfe&tions and of his Eternal Duration beyond all 
other Beings, are not meaſurable by multitude or number of degrees or 
ſucceſſive moments , which would in it (elf imply either parts or divi- 
ſibility, but exceeds them all by an infinite interval that neither hath nor 
can have any bounds or limits: As his Perfeion 1s infinitely greater 
than the perfe&tion of a Man , fo it 1s infinitely greater than the perteQion 
of an Angel; and were it not infinitely greater than the perfection of 
an Angel, it could not be infinitely greater than the perfetion of a Man, 
becauſe the intenſive diſtance between the perfetion of an Angel and 
of a Man is but finite: And therefore though that interval between an 
Angelical and a Humane perfeQtion be ſubdutted out of the extent of the 
Divine Perfection , ſtill the extent of the Divine Perfetion is infinite , 
for what is ſo ſubrracted or ſubducted out of the exterit of the Divine 
Perfection , leaves ſtill a Quotient, if I may ſo call it, Infinite, 

Secondly , That which gives a clear Anſwer to the Inſtance is this: 
The Perfe&ion of Almighty God is a Primitive Eſſential Perfetion , 
antecedent to all created perfection, and all created perfetion 1s a per- 
fe&tion indeed given by the glorious God, according to ſuch meaſures and 
degrees as he 1s pleaſed to beſtow : But as it is a derivative perfeRion, 
ſo it 18 a diſtin kind of perfeQtion from that which is in God , and of 
another nature, and makes no alteration in the Divine PerfeQion, nor 
borrows any of it : The glorious God was equally perfe& before a Brute, 
or a Man, or an Angel, or a World was created, as he was after, and 
the production of Creatures of various degrees of eſſential perfetion con- 
tributes nothing to .it , nor takes any thing from it, nor makes any 
alteration init : only it gives a new or farther relation from the Creature 
new created unto the Creator, and that in thoſe various ranks or degrees 
of perfeRtion is indeed diverſified by diſparity in the Creatures themſelves, 
and in that comparative preference that one hath above another , but 
ſtill it is without and below the eſſential infinite Perfeftion of God, and 
doth no way affe& or alter it. Take this Example in ſome meaſure to ex- 
plain my meaning; I havea Rod of fix foot long in my Hand, I take ano- 
ther Rod of four foot , another of two foot long, and apply them ro my 
Rod of fix foot long, I thereby find that my Rod of four foot takes up 


2 greater ſpace upon my Rod of fix foot than that of two foot , = it 
Mmaxes 
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makes no alteration 1a my Rod of fix foot, bur that continues of the 
{ame length as before, only by the application of the ſhorter Rods to it 
there arileth a new relation, or rather variety of compariſon between 
the Rod of ſix foot and the other Rods. Thus the Divine PerfeQtion is 
primitive, abſolute, unchangeable, and when a Man is created, there is 
a Creature made that hath a perfection greater than a Brute, and when 
an Angel is created, he hath a perfection greater than a Man, and thereby 
comes in a nearer degree or likeneſs of perfe&tion to the Divine Excel- 
lence than a Man doth, bur yer it doth not at all alter that Perfetion 
that is primitively and eſſentially and infinitely in Almighty God , bur is 
a perfection of quite another kind as well as degree. 

And upon the ſame account it 1s, that although the extent of the 
Divine Duration is now greater than it was five or ten thouſand years 
ſince, yet the duration of the Divine Exiſtence was no lefs infinite ten 
thouſand years fince than it i5 now, becauſe the duration of ten thouſand 

ears is but finite, and therefore though taken out of an infinite duration, 
caves ſtill the duration infinite, for finite taken out of infinite, leaves 
ſtill that which remains infinite, 

Beſides, the duration of the glorious God is the duration of ſuch a 
Being as is indiviſible, and as he hath no divilibility in himſelf, fo nei- 
ther 15 his Eternal Duration divilible into parts. 

It is true, that when his own Power hath produced. a World, and 
with it Motion , he coexiſts with that Motion and ſuccefſive Duration of 
created Being , which is littleelſe beſides a relation to the things exiſting : 
And therefore he cannot be ſaid now to coexiſt with that which yer 1s 
not, but ſhall be, becauſe the coexiſtence. with = thing imports an 
exiſtence of both the terms of that relation : And although by reaſon of 
that relation to Beings that are ſucceſſive and have ſucceſſion of parts, 
as Local Motion , or {ucceffive Generations, it ſeems to us that he hath a 
kind of ſucceſſion in his duration, yet moſt certainly the exiſtence of 
a diviſible ſucceſſion in created Beings doth no more make his duration 
ſucceſſive than if nothing had been beſides himſelf: As the unſucceſlive 
duration of amy. = God with relation to himſelf, which is the modus 
exiftentie divine , doth not communicate unto Motion or other created 
Being the ſame manner of duration which is appropriate to the Divine 
Exiſtence; ſo neither doth the exiſtence of Motion or created Beings 
transfer to the Divine Being ſuch a kind of duration as is proper to them , 
namely, a diviſible ſucceſſive duration _—_— of ſucceſſive and innu- 
merable parts : For, as I before have obſerved, the duration of ey 
thing, which is only the mode of its exiſtence or permanentie in ſus hc, 
is diverſified according to the nature ofythe 
exiſtence thereof. And though by reaſon ofithe 
coexiſtence of one thing with: another there 
ariſeth a various relation or connotation be - 
tween them, yet it alters not that intrinſecal , D) 
manner of duration that 1s G_ ro the 
Eſſences of the things themſelves. FRY 

"If we ſhould ſuppoſe rhe Circle 4 BC 
move about a fixed unmoveable Center at D, 
whereby the part that is now:un 4 ; an hour mr C 
oi R 2 hence 
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hence will beat B, and an hour after that at C, and thereby is gained 
ſuccefively different relations of ſire or poſition between the fixed or table 
central Body at D, yet it is without any variation either of ſits or motion 
in the central Body at D, which all this while reſts unmoveable, and 
keeps the ſame unaltered ſite or poſition in it ſelf : So it is in the coexi- 
ſtence of ſucceſſive Beings with the indivilible, fixed, permanent ſtate of 
the glorious God, 

But in all this there is nothing that anſwers or weakens the Reaſon 
before given againſt the Eternity of ſucceſſive Generations or Individuals, 
which is not upon this account, that that which is eternal cannot be 
extended to a greater extent at the hithermoſt and concluding extreme, 
as I may call it, for at the hither end it is queſt quid finitwm ; but that 
thoſe Beings that muſt by their ſucceſſive exiſtence excreſcere iz mul- 
titudinem five numerum , cannot be eternal upon a certain intrinſfick in- 

ruity between Multitude and Number of the one part, and Infinite 
> 4 other part : But in the erernal duration of the glorious God there 
is neither Multitude, nor ſo much as Succeſſion. And this is my ſecotid 
Anſwer. 

3- My third Anſwer is this: That although it may be, and certainly 
is La ho with an eternal duration , that it may be ſhorter, or it may 
be longer upon the hither end thereof, namely, that extreme wherein it 
is finite, as is before ſhewn, yet it is umpoſlible to be conliſtent with the 
very notion of an eternal duration to be longer or ſhorter , 4 parte ante, 
in the extreme or remote part thereof, as I may call it , for upon that 
Suppoſition it ſhould be «tringqze clauſe, terminated in the moment 
wherein I write, and terminated or limited by an antecedent being or 
\ duration of ſomething elſe: (With Reverence be it ſpoken ) If any thing 
in the compaſs of Nature might bear an eternal Creation, yet'if that 
Creation were but a moment after the Divine Exiſtence, that created 
Being could not be eternal becauſe it had a pre-exiſtence of the Divine 
Being before it : Nay, though I uſe the expreſſion of an antecedent mo- 
ment to render my conception , yet that very imaginable moment mult be 
an infinite duration antecedent to that created Being , and it could nor pol- 
ſibly be otherwiſe, for if it were ble to be otherwiſe, it would conle- 
quently deny the Eternity of God himſelf: for that created Being being im- 
poſlible to be eternal, ſince it muſt,ex ſuppofirrone,have a pre-exiſting moment 
of the Divine Exiſtence, if that wra pre-exiſtentie divine 'were not; eters 
nal, but a moment, or any limited duration leſs than eternal and invaite, 
it would be but an addition of a limited timeto a limited or non-eternal 
time, and therefore cannot be eternal (and here by the way, the Eteraal, 
Incompreheaſible Generationof the Son,and Proceſſion of the Holy Spirit 
are no way concerned in this Diſpute , which are not created Beings, nor 
diftin& from the Divine Eſſence, or eſſentially diſtin& from one another, 
but One Incomprehenſible God Blefled for ever) though under a per- 
{onal diſtinRion. | 

This therefore being the true ſtate of the matter , the Reaſon, herein 
gtven doth not at all infirm the important Reaſon yy che Exergity 
of Mankind , becauſe neceſſarily there would upon tfuch. a Suppoſition 
follow an Eternity that had a beginning , an Eternity-that was pvilne 


to ſome other "thing or ſome other Eternal: And that although has 
uration 
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duration which is inhaite in one extreme , namely, 4 parte ante , and 
finite at another extreme, namely by the preſent time, may have an ins 
creaſe, acceſſion, or addition in that part 1a which it is finite z yet it is 
impoſſhble that it ſhould have any thing before it in that extreme whergin 
its Infinity and Eternity conſiſted, This 1s the chief (tre(s of the former 
Debate, which is no way impugned by the Inſtance here given , for the 

lorious God and his Eternal Exiſtence is ſuch, that it hath not, cannog 
9X any og antceedent to it z, neither is it meaſured by ſucceſſive 
parts, but is {imply eternal, infinite , betore all things, without begins 
ning of Being or Duration as well as without end; and ſuch a Duration, 
as it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe any thing before it, or any thing equally 
ancient to it z but ever was, and ever- had Being or Exiltence, that is, 
eternally and immutably the ſame, what once he was be ever was, till 
is, and ever ſhall be. | RT 

5. A Fifth 06jet#ion is this ; That becauſe we have formerly ſuppoſed 
that nothing can poſſibly be eternal , and together with it have variety 
of Operations. The glorious Eternal God hath variety of Operations 
in all the Works of Creation and Providence, his emanant Actions; and 
alſo in the Counlels and Determination of his Will,his immanent Actions: 
And therefore the Poſition ſeems to be derogatory to the Eternity of Al- 
mighty God, | 


I had not inſerted this Ohje#iow but for the fuller vindication of the 
Truth, and to ſhew, that it no way in the leaſt imaginable degree 
derogates from the Truths concerning God, I 


I therefore anſwer, that when we are ſpeaking of alterations or 
changes, it may reaſonably be ſuppoled to be one of rhele kinds, 

1. An alteration that with it carries a change of the Nature or EG 
ſence of a thing, apd thus in a large ſenle. generation! or corruption, 
or the eſſential change of any thing or Being, into, another thing ,. chus 
corporeal Matter under any determinate form is changeable , and ſuch 
a mutability is ,inpoflible to be conſiſtent with Eternity. ; and it is thus 
impoſſible for .the glorious God to be ſubject to any change, for he ne- 
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arily and therefaxe eternally exiſts , and mult ever exilt,; F 
2. An alteration. of ſtates or conditions of any Being , - which yet: as 
to jts eſſential condition perliſts as before ; thys Bodics are'every momeriy 
changed , ſometimes in quality, as from hot to cold, ſometames in figure; 
ſomerimes in dimenſions, as the motions of augmentation and dijmai- 
nution.; a Child grows unto/the ſtature of a Youth, ang:then of a Many 
and ſuch Beings as theſe canngt ſuſtain an oopapal duration, 4 parte ante : 
and . in ;this-yeſpett the ever-glorious is 'perfealy ynchangeable;, 
rheraas ſo much as a ſhadow;of change , but-eternally and immurably 
me © = 5-27 +1 TI | 
3. A change of the internal and immanent ads of the, \Jnderſtanding 
and Will jn a Being cadued therewith, as to know that»which before 
it. knew-got, to-will, purpoſe, or determin what befare-i4 willed not or 
purpoſed got. The, Schoolmen are indeed many of them a Generation 
of Men that think-they can give an eftimate of the manner of thei: 
vige.Operations, even thoſe that are ummanent, when yet $ 
'tis more pothble fox the Lafanz of 2 ſpan long to diſcern, aud underſfad 


and 
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and define and determin the moſt ſublime and abſtruſe Notions of the 
moſt Seraphical Doctor, than for ſuch a Doctor to give an eſtimate of the 
hidden Operations of the Divine Intellect and Will: And therefore they 
are too bold to adventure _ ſuch dererminations touching theſe Ope- 
rations of the glorious God and in the upſhot arrive at nothing touch- 
ing them but preſumptuous , uncertain and dangerous Speculations : 
and it muſt needs be to, for as the Heavens are higher than the Earth, 
fo and much more are the thoughts of the unlſearchable God higher than 
our thoughts. The more ſober and weighty part of the Schoolmen do 
conclude this Queſtion in the negative, and aflert, That Almighty God 
by one eternal a& knew all things from all Eternity, and by the like 
eternal a& willed from all Eternity what he any way willed, and though 
the termination. of that Will relpe&ted Objects that neither were nor 
could be eternal, yet his Knowledge and Will was eternally the'fame as 
ever;' and he begins not to know any thing which he did not erernall 
know, nor to will any thing which he did not eternally will, though 
the execution of that Will reſpe&ts things to be done in time and futu- 
rity. And certainly as this is the moſt probable Opinion, fo it takes 
away the pretence of the Objection , the 1mmanent Acts and Operations 
of the glorious God _ eternal and without change, 

Ir is true, ſome late Schoolmen, and after rhem C/ars in his 4th Probley 
ſeems to aflert , that , Diviua voluntas poteit velle aliquid nouum ſine mu- 
tatione ſm. | 

But ſuppoſe that this Suppoſition were admiſſible , yet this would not 
any way be inconſiſtent with the Eternity of the Divine Nature and 
Eflence: 2. This is no m—_—_ change in Almighty God , but a volun- 

' tary and free operation of his Will, which poſſibly was ſo at firſt willed 
by him to be changed according as he ſaw caule in his infinite Wiſdom, 
2. That this which is here called a change of his Will, is not in truth 
a change of his Will, but a change in the Obje& , which only ſeems to 
make a diverſification of the Will, but indeed is the ſame Will diverſi- 
fied only in the habitude to-the Objet. The Will of God'is like a ſtraight 
unalterable Rule or Line, but the vartous comportments of the Creature 
either thwarting this Rule or holding conformity to it, occaſions fevers 
habitudes of this Rule unto it. We need «no berter explication hereof 
than that of the Prophet Ezechie!, Chap. 33. from the twelfth to the 
twenticth Verſe, 

4. A change of Actions and Operations in relation to ſome external 
—_— nr reg _ _ ſuch change as this is conſiſtent with 
an Eternal Being , though the'change n in any given portion of 
Time : Thus he Almighty and Eternal uy created A World 'by his 
Power and Will in the beginning of Time, and orders, governs 'and 
diſpoſeth of the things by his Providence, in all the Periods of Time, 
and yet without any Phyſical or real change in himſelf, And thus he 
began to be a Creator , when'before he was not s Creator, and begin to 
be a Governour of the World after it was made, and-exercifeth' divers 
external as of his Providence daily. which before he did nor: For: 
thoſe various as of his are terminated in ſuch Obje@s as neithet were 
nor could be eternal , namely, the World and the Government thereof: 
And although he thereby gain a change of relation or: relative denomi- 


nation, 
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nation, yet it is no real or Phyſical change in himſelf, For all relations 


ariſe from the Tuppoſirion of exatence of both the rerms of relation, as 
between the Creator and the thing created, and the Governour and 


Time, and not from Eternity, becauſe one of the terms of the relarion, 


ol , 
Spirit , the termini relationis were all eternal, and\confequently the oo 
lation of Paternity and Filiation between the Firſt and nd Perſon, 
and the relation between the Sacred Perſons of the Trinity and the de- 
nomination thereof muſt needs. be eternal , becauſe the terms of relation 
berween whom that relation ariſeth were eternal : - Bur it-is nor fo be- 
tween the Eternal God and a temporary World , for the relation could 
not ariſe till the World had an exiftence, and a change or acqueſt of a 
new relation i3'not at all any real change /in God, but is an accident 
reſulting from the exiſtence of both the rermini, and can be no ancienter 
than the coexiſtence even of the lateſt and newelt of thoſe terms, which 
if began in time muſt neceſſarily produce a new relation, yet withour 
any real change in the pre-exiſting and eternal God, 

And thus I have done with thoſe Phyſical and Metaphyſical Evidences 
of the Inception of the World and of Mankind, and againſt the Erter- 
nity of both. And although I ſhall deſcend in the enſuing Se&tion to 
Moral Evidences of probability ſtrongly perſwading the fame_Truth, 
yet I lay the principal weight and ſtreſs of this Argument upon what is 
ſaid ia the preceding Chaprers of this Firſt Seftion , which though per- 
chance they may have ſomething of obſcurity, as being bottomed upon 
and fetched from the true nature of the things themlelves, and therefore 
not ſo obvious and plain ro all Capacities, yet they have a concludency 
in thera not inferior, or ar leaſt little inferior to Demonſtrations; 
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The Proofs of Faft, that ſeem with the greateſt Moral evidence to 
| evince the Inception of Mankind : And firſt , touching the Antiquity 
or Novity of Hiſtory. | 124 


Have now done with thoſe Evidences that in my Underſtanding 

ſeem , quaſi ab intrinſeco, to evince the Inception of Mankind from 

that intrinſecal incompoſiibility and inconſiſtency that the Sup- 

poſition of the eternal exiſtence thereof bears with his Nature : I 
now deſcend to the examination of thoſe Evidences of Fat, which do 
or may ſeem to contribute to the proof of what is deligned , namely, 
Novitatem generis humani, 

And although that Evidences of Fa& of things remote from our 
Senſe cannot be ſaid infallible and demonſtrative , becauſe the nature of 
ſuch matters of fa&t ( bmply as they are matters of fa&) 1s not capable 
(as ſuch) of Demonſtration; yet they may be Evidences of high cre- 
dibility, and ſuch as no reaſonable Man can with any juſt reaſon deny his 
aſſent unto them. 

That which hath been, hath as certainly and infallibly, yea and as 
neceſſarily been, as that which is: Omne quod eft , duns eſt neceſſarid eſt, 
& omne quod fuit , cum jam preteriit neceſſario fuit quando fait , & in pre- 
teritis non eſt contingentia, Only that which is, and is obvious to Senſe, 
hath this advantage of evidence which that which hath been wants, 
namely, the immediate evidence of Senſe, wherein though it is not uni- 
verſally impoſſible but that Senſe may be deceived, yet becauſe it is the 
beſt evidence that we have of matters of fa&, we give credit to it as a 
ſenſible evidence, and we have reaſon o to do. 

But of things tranſated before our time , and out of the immediate 
reach of our Senſe, we may have ſuch an evidence as in reaſon we ought 
as reaſonable Men to acquieſce in, though the evidence be till in its 
own nature but moral, and not ſimply demonſtrative or infallible: And 
the variety of circumſtances renders the credibility of ſuck things more 
or leſs, according to the various ingredients and contributions of credi- 
bility that are concentred in ſuch an evidence. 

It is impoſſible to demonſtrate by evidence infallible ( or which is all 
one, by evidence that is impoſſible to be falſe) that there was ſuch a Man 
as Julizs Ceſar or Auguſt , that there was ſuch a Man as miliam the 
Conqueror, or King Hezry the Eighth, or that ſuch a Man was his Father, 
or ſuch a Woman his Mother, or that there is ſuch a City as Yenice, or 
Rome , ( to me that never {aw it,) for all theſe I have but by relation from 

- Others, and it is not impoſſible but thoſe Hiſtories or informations or 


relations by which I am informed of theſe things may be falle : es 
they 


ms 
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they are (ſuch matrers as have in them a leſs evidence than my own Senſe 
of Sight, for the evidence of my Senſe is ſimple and immediate, and 
theretore I have but a ſhorter cut x form to the aſſent to the truth' of the 
things ſo evidenced : Burt in things that I have by relation from others, 
my evidence is of greater diſtance, for firſt, I ſee them not by my own 
Eyes, but it is others that muſt firſt ſee the thing they relate , ai ſecondly, 
though I ſhould think that whatſoever might be believed, if obvious to 
the Senſe of others, might have as great a credibility as if obvious to my 
own, yet I muſt have a ſecond poſtulation that mutt have an ingredient 
to elicit my aſſent, namely, the veracity of him that reports and relates 
it, And hence it is, that that which is reported by many Eye-witneſles 
hath greater motives of credibility than that which is reported by few; 
that which is reported by credible and authentick witneſſes, than that 
which is reported by light and inconſiderable witneſſes, that which is 
reported by perſons diſintereſted , than that which is reported by perſons 
whole intereſt it is to have the thing true; or believed to be true, that 
which hath the concurring teſtimony of real exiſting monumeats , than 
that which is without them , and finally, that which is reported by 
credible perſons of their own view, than that which they receive by 
hear-ſay from thoſe that report upon their own view: So x th it is not 
with Evidences of Fa as it is with Logical or Mathematical Demon- 
ſtrations , which ſeem to confiſt in indiviſibles, for that which thus is 
demonſtratively true is impoſſible to be falſe ; but Moral Evidence is 
gradual , Ry to the variety of circumſtances. Yet ſuch a man 
would be exploded as an irrational man , that will not believe there was 
ſuch a man as Fulivs Ceſar, becauſe the Hiſtorians that write of him 
might poſſibly conſpire to deceive the World with a Romance , or that 
the Books may be ſuppolititious or corrupted , or will nat believe that 
ſuch a Man was his Father, or ſuch a Woman his Mother ; becauſe he 
might be ſuppoſititious z or will not believe therc is ſuch a City as Rome, 
which he never ſaw, becauſe Travellers are wont to love to tell ſtrange 
things, and ſo may many as well as one. 
So that as eternal Truths may have one kind of certainty by Logical 
Demonſtration, and as Mathematical Concluſions have an infallible 
cy by Mathematical Demonſtration, and as matters objected im- 
mediate y to our Senſe have another kind of certainty by ſenſible evi- 
dence, ſo matters ſimply of fa& not objected immediately to our Senſe 
have another kind of certainty, though not altogether equal to the former, 
nor _ infallible, yer fo highly credible that may jultly elicit the 
aſſent of reaſonable men, and ſuch as is proportionate to the nature of 
- m_ , and therefote more cannot be reaſonably expected for the proof 

of the fa. | 
In the purſuance of this Argument, namely, Evidences of Fa touch 
ing the Origination of Mankind, I muſt therefore ſay that the Evidences 
thereof are not of an infallible certainty, and ſo much the rather becauſe 
it relates to a matter that at the neareſt that can be ſuppoſed is near fix 
thouſand years diſtant from us, and ſome ſuppoſe more, therefore the 
Evidences of Fact are as it were percolated through a vaſt Period of 
Ages, and many very obſcure tous. And therefore all Proofs of this kind 
except that of Divine Revelation (which _ true, and infallibly true, 
| we 
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we muſt not by the Laws of Argumentation bring in here, becauſe at 
one word it determins the Queſtion) will ariſe to nohigher than Moral, 
and therefore fallible in their own nature. We reft upon what hath 
been before ſaid for Evidences and Reaſons, that to me ſeem demon- 
ſtrative. = 

But yet the-Evidences of Fact which we ſhall produce muſt be conſi- 
dered alſo with theſe Advantages for their credibility. 

x. They are ſuch as bear a great congruity and conſonancy with , and 
ſubſervience to thoſe former Arguments that ex natura rei and intrinſece 

rove an impoſſibility of an eternal duration of Mankind, 4 parte ante, 
which though it doth not , cannot evince that Mankind muſt have their 
Origination or Beginning # hac vel ifts hora, yet they do evince that 
Beginning it muſt have, and the evidences of fa& are as fo many zeſtes, 
conteſtes, or ſufſragtiales , that bear witnels to that Truth that the former 
fort of Arguments do plainly evince. 

2, Though theſe Evidences' of Fa& taken ſingly and apart, are not 
without their Objections that may ſeem to weaken them, yet juni ju 
vant : That evidence at Law which taken ſingly or apart makes but an 
imperfe& proof, ay probatio, yet in conjunttion with others grow 
to a full proof, like S:urws his twigs, that were eaſily broken apart , but 
in conjunction or union were not to be broken. 

Truths ( eſpecially of Fa&) are not made Truths by Arguments or 
Evidence :. It there were once ſuch a man as Ceſar, it is moſt certainly 
true that he was, though no Hiſtorian ever mentioned him, and there- 
fore if there were ten thouſand Authors that mention him kept ſacredly 
and inviolably in certain Archives unto this day, all this evidence doth 
not make him to be , but only gives us a light and evidence of great 
probability thar he was : The Stars in the Milky-way, and thoſe Aſſecls 
Favis are not therefore in the Heavens or «ther, becauſe the Teleſcope 
hath diſcovered them , for they were there before, but the poſition of 
thole Glaſſes preſent them to our perception, and evidence their being, 
which cannot be diſcovered without them. 

And (o it is with Evidences of Fa& , they do not make the thing to 
be , but evidence them to bez and becaule it to any one queſituns of fat 
there be many but probable evidences, which taken fingly have not per- 
chance any full evidence, yet when many of thoſe fr Son concur and 
concenter 1a the evidence of the ſame thing , their very multiplicity and 
conſent makes the evidence the ſtronger; as the concurrent teſtimonies 
of many Witneſſes or many Circumſtances even by their multiplicity and 
concurrence make an evidence more concludent. 

Now theſe Evidences of Fad I fhall caſt into theſe ranks. 

I, We have no authentical Hiſtory of former Ages extant, but what 
hath been written within the compaſs of four thouſand years. 

2. The ſubje& matter of thoſe Hiſtories give us no account of the 
Original of great Monarchies , Kingdoms, or Commonwealths , but what 
appear thereby to have begun within the compals of about five thouſand 
years. 

3- Theoriginal Invention and Inventors of moſt conſiderable Arts had 
their Origination, as far as we can find, by Monuments of ancient times, 
within the compals of about ſix thouſand years. 
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4. The Original of the Dotheoſes of moſt of the Heathen fiftitious - 
Deities appears by the ancient Monuments of former times ro have had 
their beginning within the compals of five thouſand years, 

5. The molt authentick Hiſtories and Monuments of Antiquity give 
us an account of the firſt Fathers, or Capita familiarum, and of the Plan- 
tation of the known Parts, Continents and Iſlands of the World within 
the compaſs of five thouſand years. | 

6. The Inhabitants of the World do daily increaſe, and their incre- 
ment ſurmounts daily their decreaſe; which could not be, unleſs the 
World of Mankind had their original within ſome proportionate time, 
and could not conſiſt with ſuch a vaſt excels of duration which ſome 
would aftign , much leſs with an eternal duration, or ſuch as never had 
a beginning. 

7. There hath in all Ages, and ameng all People been a conſtant tra- 
dition retained and believed , touching the Origination of Mankind ex 
non genitis vel per generationem Propagaris, | | 

Theſe are the Heads of thole Evidences of Fa& which I ſhall uſe in 
this Argument touching the Origination of Mankind , whereunto poſ- 
ſibly other occaſional Topicks of the like nature may be added. 

And touching theſe Evidences of Fa, this I ſhall ſubjoyn. 

1. That I do not lay the weight of this Argument upon thoſe Evi- 
dences of Fa, becauſe they have or may have their ſeveral allays and 
- r_ » whigh I ſhall impartially ſubjoyn to every particular To- 

ick, 
; But I lay the weight of the Argument _ what hath been before 
ſaid , which to me ſcems to be little leſs than demonſtrative, drawn from 
the intrinſick nature of the thing, and from that ablurdity which would 
ariſe upon the Suppoſition of the Eternity of Mankind, and the incom- 
* offibiliry of an eternal duration, 4 parte ante, to ſucceſſive Natures. 

2. That although ſingly and apart theſe Evidences of Fa& are not (6 
concluſive bur have their allays and exceptions, yet they have theſe ad- 
yantages that advance their evidence, as very credible, 1. In that the 
Suppoſition which they are produced to prove, is not impoſlible to be true : 
2. That there is nothing of probability of Reaſon or Inſtance that can 
be rovea Fm the truth of that Suppoſition which is contended to 


be prove em: 3. They have ſo much the more weight and evi- 
dence, in that they do (uffragate and bear witneſs to the truth of that 
Suppoſition ( namely, the Inception of Mankind ) which holds fo great 
a cengruity with the intrinſick reaſon and nature of the thing , the con- 
trary whereof, namely, the Eternity of Mankind, is apparently contra- 
dictory to a ſtrict and true reaſon. ) 

3- That although theſe Evidences of Fact, taken fingly and apart, 
poſſibly may not be ſo weighty, yet the very concurrence 'afid coimci- 
dence of ſo many Evidences that contribute. to the Proof of the thing 
deligned, carries with it a great weight, even as to the v__—_ of Fac: 
It 1s not probable that that Suppoſition ſhould be falſe which hath fo gay 
concurrent Teſtimonies bearing witneſs to it ; And therefore — 
I ſhall impartially ſubjoyn thoſe Allays and Abatements which may be 
brought againſt the ſeveral Inſtances, whereby if ſingle, they might leem 
of lels weight and moment yet I do = thereby take off chat _— 
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which in conſort and conjunRtion they give to the truth of rhe Suppo- 


ſition intended to be proved by them. 

4. That it cannot be expected in an __ of this nature, which 
is rouching a matter of Fat, that Evidences of Fa can be no more 
than topical and probable, and therefore though there may be Allays and 
Abatements that may take away a neceſlary or infallible concludency in 
theſe Evidences of Fat, yer it is ſufficient that they be probable and 
inductive of Credibility, though not of Science or Infallibility. Ariſtotle, 
as I remember, in the beginning of his Po/iticks tells us that all Truths 
have not the ſame kind of Evidence, reither indeed can have, and there- 
fore it is unreaſonable to expe fuch an Evidence as the thing cannot 
poſſibly bear , though it be a real Truth. 

5. That among theſe Evidences of Fact, though all contribute to the 
Proof of the Suppoſfition , yet the three laſt feem to be of that nature 
that they are of greateſt weight, and leſs ſubje& to exception. 

6. That in as much as in this Argument I deſign only the uſe of 
Reaſon and Reaſonable Evidence, and endeavour to make my Sup 
ſition evident to Reaſonable Men as ſuch , I do not therefore make uſe of 
the divine and irrefragable Authority of the Holy Scriptures: For they 
that ſubſcribe to the Infallibility and Divine Authority of them, need 
none of this Method of Ratiocination that I uſe to prove this Suppoſition 
of the Origination of Mankind , which is ſo plainly and diſtia&ly deli- 
vered in the Holy Seriptures ; and therefore where I have recourſe to the 
Holy Scriptures, I uſe ir but as a Moral Evidence, a Hiſtory highly 
credible; and I demand of my Readers this equal Juſtice, That he would 
at leaſt give it that credit that the Antiquity , Congruity, and Moral 
Evidence of it deſerves, which certainly would be much more than 


- What the moſt do ordinarily allow to the Hiſtory of Thucydides, Herodotus, 


Livy, Tacitus, Manethon, Xenophon , Cteſias, or Beroſws. 

7. Though in this large Diſcourſe I may ſeem to loſe time by proving 
of that which is not queſtioned by ſober Men , that in a laborious Dil- 
courſe of this nature I do rather raiſe a Queſtion that would be at quiet 
if let alone, at leaft I loſe time, and, magne conatu nihil efficiam; yet 
I hope in the Concluſion it will be of uſe to confirm our Faith , to mag- 
nifie the value of the Holy Scriptures, and to give ſome ſtop to thoſe 
Atheiſtical and Epicurean Opinions that begin more than formerly to 


obtain in the World. 
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Concerning the firſt Evidence , the Antiquity of Hiſtory , and the Chro- 
nological account of Times. 


UT before I begin, I ſhall prefix a ſhort Chronological Scheine of 

Times, to which I ſhall have occaſion oftentimes to refer ; wherein 

E ſhall nor be- over-ſollicitous for great curiolity or exactnels. For al- 

though there is ſcarce any one Chronological Writer that differs not 

from another in the preciſe connexion of Times and Things, yet os 
W 
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will be certainty enough for my purpoſe, if I take ſo much out of them 
wherain they do in ſubſtance agree, though they differ in their particular 
Account. 

And although the Account of the Years of the World according to 
the Seventy, do ſeem mere uſeful to the ſolution of ſome difficulties ia 
Chronology, who aſlign 2262 years from the Creation to the Flood , 
and from thence to the Birth of Abraham 1132 years; whereas the Jewiſh 
Account aſſigns for the former Period 1636 years, and for the latter 292 
years, So that according to the Seventy, from the Cteation to the Birth 
of Abraham were 3394, but according to the Jews only 1948 years; 
yet I ſhall rather chooſe to follow the Fewiſh Account, and take Helvicxs 
Abſtra& for my little, ſmall Chronological Table, 


Anni | JUDAICT. | ASSYRIL. | ARGIVL ,ZGyPTIL JATHENT. | HISTO- 
Mandi. Kt ENSES. | RIC. 
1656| Dilwvizw. = _ 
171 Belus 
1771 js Ninus 
1823 Sem amis | 
1890 Ninus. 
Sar danapa- > 
lus. 
1948 | Abraham 
HatHs, 
2123 | Abrahami 
mor s, 
2149 | Phoronens. 
' Regnante in 
' Attica Ogy- 
'ge, Of witrd Wy 
annot Phore- : $2.4 
nei, dilwvinm | 
Ogygrum, 
2200 Apts. tpbs: 
2210 rum 
| ftia: The- 
moſis, 
2220|oſoph in | | = 
eEgypto. = | 
2235 Arg, fy ; 
2300! eh ; 1:11 | Promethes 
| | —_ 5 
—_——— —— _———_— } ———— err err | nm mn — NS 
2373 | Moſer nar. SP ORLS T <p ps : Soak | 
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; [anni | JUDAICL. | ASSYRII. | ARGIVI. { ZGYPTIL., ATHENI- j HISTO- |} 
Mundi. - | ENSES. | RICI. 
nem dynaſtia 
prims : Dexcalions 
Cecrops. dilwowen, 
:4c0|Exitus ab 
" e/Egypto. 
2475 Danaxs. 
2490 Foſhua dux. G anyme des 
2573 $655) OEECOE; CONT gn. any 
Phaenicia wn Hercules 
Greciam Amphityyo- 
migravit. ns file. 
2710 Ar gonau- 
[arm te 
ditto, hh 
2750 Belon Tro- 
Jamen , & 
Troje exci- 
ES. dium. 
2850 Reditus He- 
raclidarum. 
2905 | David Rex Tonica mi 
Iſrael. gratio 
3000 Flomers etas. 
3060| Athalia & —_— F 
Foas FLY 
3175 |Uzziah. Olympiades 
mMceprs. 
3195 Roma con- 
| dita. 

{ 3325 Solon & ſc : 
prem ſapien- 
tes, 

3391 - ws 
| Cyr, 5 


Having premiſed thus much touching the Chronological Account of 
ſome Times and Thiogs paſt , without confining my felt to the exacels 
of Years, and with omiſſion of many things happening in theſe Pe- 
riods, I ſhall now proceed with the firſt of my Inftances, namely, 
touching the Hiſtories of former Ages, and their Antiquity , —_— 

t 
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the matter of their Hiſtories, and what may be collected from them ;. to 
the enſuing Chapters. j*914 1 3n 

Thoſe Nations whoſe Hiſtorians put fair for the greateſt Antiquity, 'ate 
the Romans, Grecians, Perſians, Aſſyrians or Bebylonians, Egyptians, and thie 
Jews : of all theſe there is ſomething extant. 

As touching the Chineſes and their long derived Annals, there is 
much ſpoken by report or relation , but nothing authentick thereof is 

extant tothe common view but ſome ingenious yet uncertain Collections 
out of Martinis by Mr. Webb 1n his Ellay touching the Primitive Lan- 
guage z Yeſſiws, and ſome others: and therefore I ſhall ſpare any thing 
touching them, | 
Firſt touching the Romans, though there were many Monuments of 
Antiquity preſerved in writing among them, as appears by their Laws 
of Twelve Tables, their Foſl Conſulares , the Tranſcripts whereof are 
extant to this day, yet we cannot expe& ſo much Antiquity of Hiſto- 
rians and Writers among theſe, as we may among other People of 
greater Antiquity; fince the firſt Foundation of their City was ſome 
time after the O/ympiads began, viz. in the 7* Olympiad, and about the 
year of the World 3190. | 

The Grettans, whole Monarchy preceded that of the Romans, have 
more ancient Hiſtorians than 'the Romans : And not to reckoa up their 
Philoſophers and Poets , that applied not themſelyes to Hiſtory, I ſhall 

only mention theſe that follow : Xezophon, that lived about the 99" or g8th 
Olympiad ; Thucydides and Herodotus , who lived about the 85* or 88k 
Olympiad ; but he among them of greateſt note and antiquity was Homer, 
who' wrote the Hiſtory of the Trojan War, touching the time of his 
life and writing the Chronologiſts agree not, ſome making him 200 
ears after the Deſtruction of Troy, ſome more, ſome lefs, bur all placin 
im before the firſt 0/zmpiad, and after the Deſtrution of Troy, thole 
two famous Epoche among the Greeks. 

This is the ancienteft Poetical Hiſtorian that is extant among the 
Greeks, although it is not unlike that many were more ancient among 
them, as is mentioned by Tatianw 1n Euſeb. preparationts lib. 10, 2S Linus 
the Tutor of Hercales, Amphion , Orphews, Muſews, and ſome othersy* 
we have little extant of them but Poetical Raptures and Fictions, and 
thoſe alſo but in fragments and pieces traditionally preſerved in fuble- 
quent Authors. | 

Among the Perſians, though their Monarchy. were more ancient than 
that of Greece, yet we have lels extant of Hiſtorical Writings con- 
cerning them, rhe ancienteft that I have heard of is that of Xenophon, 
though a Grecian, and Crefias, who is {uppoſed to have lived contem- 
porary with Xexophon ; Megaſfthenes , a Perſian Hiſtorian about the 120% 
Olympiad, out of whom Abydens that wrote touching the Aſſyriens and 
Babylonians extracted many things relating to rhe Perftans, as appears by 
his Fragments cited by Esſeb. /:b, 9. Prepar. ſeth. gt. 

Touching the Chaldean or Babylonian Hiſtorians, though that Monar- 
chy be extcaded to a vaſt Period by (ome of their ancieat Hiſtorians, yer 
the ancienteſt credible Hiſtorians that we have concerning them axe , 
Beroſws who lived about the 130" Olympiad, and Abydenus before men- 
tioned ; only it is reported by Simplicins our of Porphyry, that Califthenes 


one 
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one of Alexander's Captains brought to Ariſtotle from Babylon a relation 
of their ancienteſt Aſtronomical Calculations, 1903 years before the 
Taking of Babylos by Alexander, which is ſuppoſed to be in the year of . 
the World 3620 according to the Sepruzgizt ; which gives a probable 
conjecture of the Inception of the Babylomzan Monarchy to be about 200 
years before the Birth of Abraham. | 
Touching the Pheniciens, from whom it is ſuppoſed that not only 
| Learning but Letters themſelves were brought into Greece by Cadmus ; 
the firſt and ancienteſt Hiſtorian is ſuppoſed to be Sancuniathon, who is 
related by Philo Biblizs according to Euſeb. prepar. lib, 1. ſe. 9, to have 
been before the DeſtruQtion of Trey, and very near the time of Moſes, 
and to have written a Hiſtory 4 prime Univerſs melitioxe , and that he 
ſearched many Monuments of Antiquity: The Writings of Mercuri«s 
Triſmegifius whom the Egyptians call Thoth, and the arcane Ammoneorum 
volumins , purged the Hiſtory of former times from Fables, and gave a 
full account of former Ages, whoſe Writings Philo Biblius tranſlated 
into Greek, and digeſted into nine Volumes, he gathered much from 
Hierombal the Pricſt of J«o , whom Bochart upon very probable reaſons 
ſuppoſeth to be Gedeon called Ferubbaal; and having ſet up an Ephod in 
his City, might be ſuppoſed a Prieſt, and from the intercourſe between 
them the Idol Baal-berith was brought from Berith the City of Sancunia- 
thon , into Judea, | 
' Touching the Reyptiane they pretended to the greateſt antiquity both 
of Government and Learning ; the latter they p_—_ derived from 
Hermes, {tiled by fome Mercurins Triſmegiſtzs, and by the Eayptians Thoth ;. 
the Phenicians made claim to this man as theirs, attributed to him the 
Invention of Letters, of Navigation, of the Virtues of Herbs , Esſeb. 
lib. 1. Preparat. ſefF. 10, de Phanicum Theologia ; he is ſuppoſed more aqn- 
cient than Moſes, but we have nothing authentick exiſting which he 
wrote: The ancienteſt Hiſtorian of the Aﬀairs of Egypt was Manethes 
the Egyptian Prieſt , who lived about, or as ſome think, before the time 
of Alexander , he carries up the Res Agypriacas to an exceſſive Antiquity, 
and;yet with great particularity and pretended certainty : ſome account 
him*abulous, becauſe he carries up the Egyptian Dynaſties before the 
Flood , yea and long before the Creation, others aſſert the probability of 
the Egyptian Dynaſties to over-reach the univerſal Flood , bur ſalve that 
prodigious excels of their numerous Years by reducing them to Moaths, 
or CAvni Lunares, Which were anciently ſo accounted among the Eey- 
FIARs, 
F The Egyptians have had other Writers of their Hiſtories , but of a 
later date, as Prolemens Mendeſins, mentioned ſometimes by _— and 
thoſe Arabick Hiſtorians mentioned by K#rcher in that Book that delivers 
the Hiſtory of the ſuceeſhion of their Dynaſties. 

Laſtly, I come to the Fewiſh Hiſtory begun by Moſes, and continued 
down in a clear ſucceſſion and ſeries of times till their return from the 
Babyloniſh Captivity and this Hiſtory hath a juſt prelation above all the 
Writings of other Hiſtorians in theſe enſuing reſpects. 

I, It hath the greateſt and moſt particular certainty, and far beyond 
any of the Hiſtorians before mentioned ; it contains the certain Periods 


of Times, Names, Men, Places, Actions, and all Circumſtances requirable 
in 
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in 2 Hiſtory to inform, it is not involved in Myſtical expreſſions or 
Mythologies , bur is plain, familiar, and intelligible. 

2. Ir hath the greateſt evidence of Truth rhat can be expeRted by a 
reafonable man, namely, Evidence from it ſelf, the particularity and 
circumſtances of the things it relates, Evidence from the ancicateſt 
Heathen Authors, eſpecially Sexcaniathon, Beroſus, and Abydenus before 
mentioned ; Evidence from the ſeveral parts thereof, the Book of one 
Age bearing witneſs to another, as the Books of Foſbss to thoſe of Moſes, 
the Books of Kings to thole of Moſes and Feſbuz, though written in ſeveral 
Ages; Evidentis rei, or faits, there cannot be greater Evidence than the 
Regiment of a People for ſo many Ages according to the Laws given 
al recorded by their firſt Hiſtorian Moſes, and the enjoyment of their 
 tenoopen according to the diſtribution of their next Hiſtorian Jo- 

wa. 
3. It is no broken Piece, or Hiſtorical Fragment, but it is carried 
down from rhe beginning of Time to all the enſuing Ages of the Fewiſb 
Statz, without-any ch«ſme of interval. + 

4. It hath the evidence of the higheſt credibility that any thing of 
that nature is capable of , That.rhe Buoks of Moſes eſpecially, which are 
the Cypat Hiflorie Fadaice , were written by that Man Moſes, and that he 
lived in that Age whereia he is ſuppoſed to write: x. The conſtant 
uninterrupted Tradition of that Kingdom and Nation from it firſt coa- 
lition, evert to this day. 2. The atteſtation of all the ſucceding Writers 
of that Hiſtorical Serres of the Jewiſh Aﬀairs. 3. The inviolable Ob- 
ſervation of thoſe Laws given by Moſes and recorded in that Hiſtory, 
as of the Laws given by him. 4. The Suffrage of all Heathen Authors 
both modern and ancient , that have occaſion to mention the concerns 
of thar People. 

5. It is a Hiſtory that contains matters of far greater moment and 
antiquity than any other Writers but ſuch as in probability made their 
Colle&ions out ef it, namely , of the TranſaQtions from the firft Creation 
of the World until the Univerſal Flood , and from thence to the timegpf 
him that firſt wrote it , namely Moſes, 

6. It is a Hiſtory that was really written by Moſes, who was far more 
ancient than all the Heathen Writers above mentioned ( excepting 
only Triſmegiſius, of whoſe Writings we have _— extant) and 
more ancient than moſt of thoſe Things or Notes recorded by thoſe moſt 
ancient Heathen Writers which for the moſt part filled their Books : 
He wrote 540 years before Hemer ; 200 years before Saxcuniathon , ac- 
cording to Bechart's account; 300 years before the Expedition of the 
Argonauts ; 350 years before the Trojan War, and a conſiderable time 
before the A4porheoſes or Inaugurations of many of the Heatheniſh Deities, 
So that as the Matter of his Hiſtory, ſo the Time of his writing is far 
more ancient than the writing of the moſt ancient Heathen Hiſtorians 
that are art all extent. Much of this I ſhall have occaſion to reſume and 
enlarge in the enſuing Chapters, yet this was neceſſary in this place. 

The Inference that is made from hence is, That probably if the World 
of Mankind had been Eternal, or if it had any ſuch vaſt diſtance from 
ics Beginning as ſome ſuppoſe , we ſhould have had Hiſtorical Monuments 


and Writings long before the Age of Moſes. 
T 


But 
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ceſſary for the more clear diſcovery and application of that which Ao 


But for all this, I muſt needs ſay, this Conſideration fingly (I ſay 
ſingly) taken and weighed, maketh not much againſt an eternal or at leaſt a 
vaiter Epochs of the firſt Origination of Man than 1s ordinarily ſuppoſed , 
I ſhall therefore ſet down thoſe allays that make againſt the ſtrength of 
the conſequence drawn from this Topick, 

I. Ir is evident that the uſe of Letters and Writing were far more 
ancient than the time of Moſes; the Egyptians and Phenticians Carry up the 
original of the invention thereof to Mercurize Triſmegiſtis , which is 
ſuppoſed long before Meſes : And although Cadmw is {uppoled to have 
brought the uſe of Letters out of Phenicia into Greece ſome time after the 
Age of Afoſes, according to Polydore Virgil, lib. 1. cap. 6. out of Pliny, Here- 
dots and others, yer it appears by what is before mentioned, that there 
were in Phenicia very ancient written Volumes called Yolumine ©_Awme- 
neorum long before the time of Sancuniathon, And if we believe the 
Tradition of Joſephus , the Pillars of Serb were extant in his time, and 
according to Tertullian ſome Fragments of the Writings of Enech were 
traditionally extant in his time: But howloever Moſes (1f he be the Au- 
thor of the Hiſtory of Job, whom ſome think to be contemporary at leaſt 
with Jaceb ) mentions Books and Writings to have been common things 
in the time of Job, Job 19, 23. Foſephus lib, 1. cap. 3. Tertull, de Habity 
Aulterum. : 

2, Surely if Writing were ſo ancient , it is probable that many Hi- 
ſtories might be before the time of Moſes which were loſt in (ucceflion 
of time, as it muſt be agreed rhat moſt of thoſe ancient Monuments that 
in the granted Period of the World were extant before Moſes time are 
ſince loſt, and many millions of Books that have been written ſince 
—_ time have by the injury of Time and Men been loft , much more 
thoſe Books which were written antecedent to Moſes time: And the 
truth is, the preſervation of the Books of Xoſes entire unto this day, when 
ſo many of a far later date are loſt; 1s to be attributed to the ſpecial 
Providence of Almighty God. 

2. Again, they that aſſign the ſhorteſt time between the Origination 
of Mankind and the Writings of Moſes, allow.it to be ſomewhat above 
2460 years : So that although Afoſes were admitted the firſt Hiſtorian 
that ever wrote, it would very near as ſtrongly conclude againſt the an- 
tiquity of 2460 years before his writing as againſt an eternal exiſtence 
of Mankind : if it ſhould be an Argument againſt the latter, it would be 
ſuch alſo againſt the former. 

3. Conſidering the. many mutations and caſualties of Wars, Tranl(- 
migrations, eſpecially that of the General Flood, there mil ht probabl 
be an obliteration of all thoſe Monuments of Antiquity that immenſe 
Ages precedent at ſome time have yielded. Cecrops was contemporary 
with Hoſes, and Belw and Ninw were before him, yet we have no 
Monuments extant of the cAſſjriens ſo ancient as Belss, or of the LMHbe- 
#ians (o ancient as Cecrops, but ſuch as are Traditions, and written long 
after their times, Ss that although I have meationed this —_— the 
known Periods of Hiſtorical Writers, yet I think we are to be careful not 
to lay too great a ſtreſs ſingly on it, and it is the leaſt of all that follow 19 
weight or evidence: And yet this was fit to be mentioned, becaule it is ne- 
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CAT. ' 


The ſecond Evidences of Faft , namely , the apparent Evidences of the 
rſt Foundation of the greateit and ancient Kingdoms and Em- 


pires. 


| b- 5 to my Second Evidence of Fa&, which is the ſubje&t Matter * 
of Hiſtories, and principally concerning rhe Evidence arifing from 
—_ the firſt Original of the moſt contiderable Monarchies in the 
World, | | 

Touching the great Monarchies of the,World , their Original is fo 
well known, and delivered down to us from Authors of unqueſtionable 
truth, that there need little be faid rouching them, for they have their 
confeſſed Epoche within certain and known Periods. As the beginning: 
of the Roman Monarchy under Romulus, which gives the EpochaUrbis condite 
in the 7** O/ympiad ; the beginning of the Grecias Monarchy, which hath 
its Epochs in Mexander about.the 111 Olympiad; the beginning of the 
Perſian Monarchy, which had its Epechs in Cyrus about the 55* Olympiad, 
though the ſame were not eſtabliſhed in the beginning of Cyrss, bus 
com Jeted in Cambyſes his Son about the 624 Olympiad, And the like might 
be obſerved concerning ſeveral ſmaller Kingdoms , whoſe originals are 
delivered over to us in Hiſtories, _ _ p 

And although it is true that theſe Beginnings of theſe ſeveral Monar- 
chies and Kingdoms do not fo begin as if thoſe Men that founded theſe 
Monarchies were the natural Fathers of all thofe Perſons that did co/eſcere 
in Regnum vel Monarchiam ; or as if thoſe Monarchies were derived 17am 
the Heads or Roots that gave them this denomination, as all Men are 
derived from the common Parent of Mankind, or as poflibly ſome other 
of the ancient Monarchies , which we ſhall have occaſion hereafter to 
mention, werederived: For many times the beginning of Monarchies 
and Kingdoms was by the coalition of many Perſons , it may be of ſeveral 
Nations, into an Army, as they did under Cyrss, or into a City, as they 
did under Romwlus , or by tranſmigration of Perlons from one Countrey 
to another, as the ſraelites did, | 

And therefore we are not to take it that theſe Originations of Monar- 
chies were the Origination of all the People that were joyned ia it, for 
they had their exiſtence oftentimes before, and took their denomination 
from the Dux Exercitis or the Rettor Civitatis , under which they were as 
it were liſted in their Civil or Military coalition, | | 

And therefore the Argument is not thus neceſſarily that the Rowan 
Monarchy or the Grecia» Monarchy had not its beginning before ſuch a 
time, therefore thoſe Men that were the conſtituent parts thereof had no 
exiſtence before rhat time, but that the Civil Society under the Prince, 
Rector or form of Government then began to be formally ſuch in ſuch 
a ſpecial Conſtitution. 

But thoſe Monarchics that pretend to the greateſt Antiquity are prin» 


cipally, | 
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I. The Jas or B«byloniax Monarchy. 
2. The —_ and their Dynaſties, 

3. The Grecians. | 
&- The Chineſes. 


Theſe I ſhall examia in order, 


1. Touching the Aſſprias or Babylonian Monarchy, we do with the beſt 
authority both of Sacred and Prophane Writers ſu *: ; 

I. That it bad its begtaning ſince the Univerlal Deluge from Ham 
the youngeſt Son of Noah. | 

2. That the Reaſons and Authorities againſt that Suppoſition are not 
of weight enough to evince the contrary, 

Before I come to my Reaſons for this Afertion, ſomething I ſhall pre- 
miſe touching the Aſſyria» Empire, and how it ſtood in relation to that 
of the Babylonian. 

It ſeems that Babylon was at firſt the Seat of the Aſhrian Empire, the 
building whereof ſome attribute to Belws , ſome to Ninw his Son, ſome 
to Semiramis his Wife, and ſome to others: bur afterwards the Capme 
Imperii of the Aſſyriars was Ninive , built upon the River Tigris. 

It alſo ſeems, that ir [s of time the 4ſſrians either new built or 

aired Babylow that had lain long negleRed , and the ſame was peopled 
with thoſe People on the South of 4ſſyria called Ca/deans : That which 
gives me light of it, and indeed of the whole Hiſtory of the Babylonian 
Monarchy is 1ſaiah 23. 13. Behold the land of the Caldeans , this people was 
not till the Aſſyrian founded it for them that dwell in the wildernefſ: They ſet 


” the towers thereof, they raiſed up the ome thereof. It ſeems therefore 
rt 


at Babylon formerly negle&ed , by this favour of the King of id 
_—_— into a patty Ki dom, and growing powerful did Me4's 
themſelves in the time of Ahaz the King of Jasda4h who was contemporary 
with Tiglah Pileſer , 2 Kings 16. 10. And poſhibly the firft divided King 
of Babylon was that — that gave the original of the eAfrs Nabo- 
#4ſſaris that began about the beginning of King Ahaz, in the beginning 
of the 8* O/zmpidd, about four years after the Building of Rome. 

It ſeems that either the ſame Tiglh Pileſer, or his next Succeſſor Salma- 
naſſar King of Aſſria that carried away the People- of 7/rael.in the ninth 
year of Hoſeah , about four years after the death of A4haz, 2 Kings 17,6, 
did afterwards re-take B«bylon; for certainly he was poſleſſed of it at or 
ſhortly after the deportation of 1Fael; for he brought Men from Babylon, 
from Cutha, from Ava, Hamath and Sepharvaim , to put into Samaris, 
2 Kings 17.24 

It ſeems that moſt of theſe places from whence People were tranſ(- 
planted to Samaria,were places conquered by the Aſſyrian > welder did 
as Victors uſe prudently todo, tranſplant the conquered into other places 
and the ſame ſeems evident for ſome of thele places at leaſt, and as pro- 
bably for Babylon allo, 2 Kings 18. 24. /ſaiah 10, 10. particularly for 
Hamath , Sepharvaim and Avah: And accordingly he tranſplanted the 
conquered People into Gozan and other places, 2 Kings 18, 11. which 
were won by Sa/manaſſar from the Medes by Conqueſt. 2 Ximgs 19. 12. 

- Senacherib ſucceeded ogg And , and came up againſt Hezek:h in the 


fourteenth year of his Reign, where he received that great blow of 185000 
Men, 


y 
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Men, which ſent him back to Nineveh where he was {lain; and Ezar- 
haddon his Son reigned in his ſtead. 2 Kings 20. 35, 36, 37+ 

This gave opportunity to the new uſurped Kingdom of Babylon again 
to break the Yoak of 4ſria= Monarchy ; for it evidently appears that 
Berodach-Baladan the Son of Baladan was King of Babylon, and ſent to 
complement Hezekiah when there was another King of Afhris, 2 Kings 
20.12, Hezekiah having reigned 29 years dyed , and MHanaſſeh his Son 
ſucceeded him, 

Manaſſeh reigned 55 years, and towards the latter end of his Reign 
he was carried Captive to Bebylon by the King of Aſſyria, 2 Chron. 33.11. 
whether the King of Aſſ5ris had regained B«bylon , or whether the King 
of Babylon had overcome the Aſſyrian, and ſo held the ſtile of that Mo- 
narch , appears not, though the latter ſeems probable by comparing the 
reprehenſion of 1ſa:4h, 2 Kings 20. 17. 

Ammon ſucceeded, and reigned 2 years, 6 

Foſiah ſucceeded, and reigned 31 years. 

Fehoahaz 3 months, 

Fehotachim 11 years. 

Fehoiachin 3 months. 

Zedekiah 11 years, the laſt year of whoſe Reign was contemporary 
with the 19 year of Nebuchadnezzar, | 

Now putting all the years together from the firſt of ,4haz to the laſt 
of Zedekiah are about 155 years and 6 months , out of which ſubduti 
19 years for the Reign of Nebwchadnezzar, there remains from the fir 
of Ahaz to the firſt of Nebuchadnezzar 136 years, which comes very near 
to the «£r4 Naboraſſaris ; for according to.the common Calculation the 
firſt of Nebchadnezzar hapned in the 138 year of Nabonaſſar , which 
began about two years before the firſt year of 4haz; or in the ſecond 
year of the 8*> Olympiad. 

And that ia all probability, Baladax who was the Father of HMerodach- 
Baladay that ſent to viſit Hezekiah , might be that Nabonaſſar whoſe fra 
is ſo much celebrated. 

After the beginning of the Reign of Nebuchadnezzar the entire Aſſyrian 
Monarchy was tranſlated to Baby/on, and Nebuchadnezzar the King thereof. 
Herodotus in his Firſt Book tells us that Cyexares the Grand-child of Dioces 
firſt attempted the taking of Niziveh, but was repulſed by the aid of the 
Scythians ; and that afterwards he took it , and became Maſter of all 4/- 
ſris , Excepta Babylonica quadam portione, 

But according to the Hiſtories of Tobit and Fudith , Niniveh was taken 
by Aſſuerns and Nebuchadnezzar , and afterwards entirely polleſied by Ne- 
buchadnezzar , Tobit 10. 17. Judith 11. But this is obſcure, becauſe it 
hath been conceived that Nebachadnezzer was a common Name uſed 
amongſt the Babylonian Kings, as Pharavh among the Egyptians; only it 
may not be impoſſible that Nebachaanezzar who was certainly contem- 
porary with Cyaxares the Mede , might be an aſſiſtant in the Deſtruction 
of Niniveh with Cyaxares, called it may be by Tobit, Aſſaerus ; but how he 
_ to be (ole Poſſeſſor after in the time of Jedith, is hard to un- 
riddle, 

This Nebuchadnezz4r made Babylon the Seat of his Empire, and fo 


far enlarged it that it ſeemed as new built, as his own arrogant and 
vain- 
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vain-glorious expreſſion witneſleth , 7s not this great Babel that 7 have 
built ? Dag. 4. 30. 

Upon all this that hath been ſaid, it ſeems plain : 

1. That Babylenm or Babel was the firſt or ancient Seat of the Aſſyrian 
Empire. 

ne That the ſame was firſt built by Belus, or Ninus, or Semiramis, as the 
Heathen Writers tell us, or by Nimrod, as the Holy Hiſtory tells us, who 
poſſibly might be the ſame with Belus. 

3. That afterward the Seat of the 4ſyria» Empire was tranſlated to 
Nineveh the _ City of that Empare. 

4. That afterward Babylon was again either repaired or enlarged by 
the 4ſrian Empire, and was ' the Metropolis of that part of Aſſyris 
called Cal4za, the Inhabitants whereof were greatly addicted to the Ce- 
teſtial Obſervation, and became ſo famous for it , that a Caldean and an 
Aſtrgloger were terms equivalent in common appellation. 

5. T hat afterward the Babylonians or Caldeans obtained or uſurped a 
divided Kingdom from the Aſſyrian Empire. 

6. That the firſt King of that divided Kingdom was called Naboxaſſer, 
which give the original to the e£r4 Nabonaſſaris, beginning about the 8th 
Olympiad. 

7. That about 140 years after the beginning of that Kingdom it grew 
ſo potent, that it acquired the whole A[ſy7i4» Monarchy, and became the 
Seat thereof under Nebuchadnezzar. 

8. That Nebuchadnezzar again enlarged the City of Babylon with 
Buildings and Walls of incredible ſtrength and glory. 

This being preniiſed, I'now come to thoſe Reaſons that ſatisfie me 


. that the <Aſſprian or Babylonian Monarchy was not of that great Anti- 


quity that the Babylonians and the favourers of their Tradition pretended, 
but had its known Original or Epocha from whence it began. 

1. The Authority of the Heathen Authors allow not above 1400 years 
at moſt for the continuance of the Aſſyrian Monarchy, and lodge the 
Original of it in Bels the Father of Ninus, the beginning of whoſe Reign 
is by computation to be caſt in the 1534 year after the Flood, according 
to the jewiſh Account, Yide probationes inde Petavii dottrina temp. 1. g. per 
totum, The Account, according to Diodorus Siculxs., runs thus, The 4{- 
ſrian Monarchy beginning with Ninus laſted 1360 years unto the fall of 
Sardanapalus by Arbaces the Mede , after which that Monarchy fell in with 
the Meade : it continued there until P«/ became the Head of the Aſſyries 
Monarchy, and after him Tig/ah Pileſer, and then Sa/manaſſar, and after- 
wards Sexacherib: The Proof-they add to this Supputation is this , That 
from the Fall of Sardanapalus to the Taking of Babylon by Alexander are 
accounted 543 you which added to the former number gives 1903 
years, the Epecha of the Caldean Aſtrological Calculation brought by 
Caliſthenes to Ariſtotle at the Taking of Babylon by Alexander ; which calts 
the Beginning of the Aſſyria® Monarchy under Belws, or at leaſt under 
Ninus his Son, to be about the year of the World 1717, about 69 years 
after the Flood , according to the Jewiſh Account , though others , fol- 
w——_—_— the Jewiſh Account, caſt the ſame to be about 104 years after 
the Flood. | TL) 


But Africans, and others that follow the Account of the 70 AO, 
te 
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tell us of leven Kings of the Caldeans, and fix Kings of-the Arabians that 

were antecedent ro Belus in that Empire, that ſacceſſively reigned in 

Babylon 440 years , that Belws obtained by Conqueſt the Kingdom, and 

reigned 55 years; and by this Account the Beginning of the Aſſyrian 

Kingdom under Ninw was 631 years after the Flood , and one Age after 

the Confuſion of Languages in the time of Phaleg : But which wa 

ſovever we take, yer we find a Beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire, thou 4 

they that ſuppole it 440 years before Belzs , thruſt the Deh 

Creation farther back than the Fewiſh Account. 

2. The Authority of the Holy Scripture by the Pen of Moſes gives us 
the Original of the Babylonian or Aſſyrian Monarchy in Nimrod, which 
(fibly may be the Name 1n Hebrew of Bel the firſt Founder of it. And 

how I do not take advantage of the Divine Authority of the Sacred 

Scripture, but make ule of ir only as a Hiſtory, and fingly upon that 

account hath greater evidence of its truth than any Heathen Hiſtorian 

whatſoever. 1. The Writer thereof was moſt certainly nearer the times 

of the firſt Foundation of that Monarchy by above 800 years than any 

other Hiſtorian that gives us the account of the Aſſyrian and Babylonian 

Monarchy, which is a great advantage in point L { evidence touching 

the truth of any Hiftorical Relation, Again, 2. He was not very far di- 

ſtant from the Place or Seat of that Monarchy, the Wilderneſs and Paleſtine 

being not far diſtant from Aſſpris. 3. He was deſcended trom him that was 

the native of that Country, namely Abraham, who was born and lived 

many years in the Ca/dean Country, and doubtleſs did bring along with 

him and tranſmit to his ag a fair Tradicion of that Empire, being 

contemporary with "ny , in whole time the famous diſſipation of Man- 

kind and diſtintion of Languages hapned. 4. He was educated in 

E-ypt , the people whereof were greatly learned, eſpecially in Chrono- 

logical Computations. 5. The coherence and (ynchroniim of all the 

pgzts of "the Moſaical Chronology, eſpecially after the Flood , bears a moſt 

ſingular teſtimony to the truth of his Hiſtory and Compuration ; for 

chhoagh he draws not down the lineal Deſcendents of Ham and Faphet 
down to his time, but only mentions their Children and Grand-children 
for two or three Generations at moſt, yet he draws down the lineal 
Pedigree from Sem in the Sacred Line down to his very Age, together 
with their Births and Ages, which are tgreat evidence of the probability 
of the reſt of his Account. So that if we take the Hiſtory of Moſes upon 
2 bare Moral account, abſtracted from the Authority of Divine Reve- 
lation, he hath greater evidence of the truth of ik he relates than 
any Hiſtorian whatſoever that takes upon him the narrative of rhe Anti- 

- quity of Kingdoms or Empires, the ancienteſt of which Hiſtorians were | 
above 1000 years later than Moſes, Burt this I ſhall have occaſion farther Y 
to improve hereafter. 

The Objections againſt this late Original of the 4ſſprian or Bubylonian 
Monarchy ( for it had its ſucceſhve tranſlation into theſe denominations ) 
are principally theſe : 

I, That it appears by the Account of ancient Hiſtorians, that the 
Caldeans (in whom the Aſſyrian Monarchy began and ended) at the 
Taking of Babylon by Alexander had preſerved Altronomical Calculations 
for about 400000 years; thus Dioderss Siculus, bib; 3, cap. 8, bigs 


—_—_ 


uge and the 
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tris annorum. millia uſque ad aſcenſum Alexandri numeraut ; and Tully in 
his ſecond Book de Divinatione mentions the number to be greater , Qxa- 
dringenta & ſeptuaginta millia annorum , in periclitanais experiendiſque Pueris 
quicunque eſſent natt , Babylonios poſniſſe. 

2. Thar it ſeems impoſſible, that if their Monarchy began but in Nim- 
rod, or (o ſhort a time after the Univerſal Deluge, that in the time of 
Nines, by ſome ſuppoſed the firſt, by ſome the ſecond King of the 4: 
ſyrians or Babylonians, the Empire could have grown (o populous as to 
build that vaſt City of Babylon, and that of Nimeveh, whoſe ſtate and 
magnificence and amplitude were of incredible greatneſs, or that his 
Widow Semiramis could at once bring into the field againſt Zoroaftres an 
Army of 1700000 Foot-men, 500000 Horle-men, r00000 Chariots, 
2000 Ships , as Diodorss Siculus out of Cteſtas, |. 3. cap. 5, And therefore 
as well Mankind as the Empire of Aſſyri« muſt have had a longer conti- 
nuance to have ſet out ſuch an Army, than the ſucceſſion of an Empire 
for two or three Governours at moſt, or the ſuccefſions or propagations 
of Mankind within ſo ſhort a time as this is ſuppoſed to ſucceed the Uni- 
verſal Deluge, could afford. To the firſt I anſwer: 

1, That ſome will have theſe Years to be but Months , which they 
ſuppoſe to be accounted Years by the ancient Babyloniens and Egyptians : 
But as we have no certain evidence that they uſed to account a Month 
a Year, but if we had, yet that redu@tion will not ſerve; for that num- 
ber of Lunar Months reduced to Solar Years will ariſe to above 40000 
Years, which will over-reach the Creation of Mankind. 

2. Therefore we may with the ſame Tu#y and Diodorns Siculus pronounce 
it to be an incredible and fabulous Account warranted by no credible 
evidence, but meerly their own _ or impoſture ; that becauſe they 
held the World eternal , would gratifie their people with a ſucceffion of 
an incredible Antiquity. And it appears to be fabulous, 1. For that in 
all this time they would probably have gotten the perfe&t Theory of the 
Planetary Motions and Poſitions, which it is plain they did not, if we 
believe the ſame Author, for they were at a loſs touching the true dil- 
coveries and periods of the Eclipſes, eſpecially of the San. 2. For that 
Caliſthenes, who was very curious in ſearching the famous Periods of the 
Babylonian or Caldean Celeftial Obſervations, at the very time when they 
pretended fo great an Antiquity , namely , at the Taking of Babylon by 
Alexander , upon a ſtrit enquiry found their Aſtronomical Obſervations 
not to be above 1903 years old, which he accordingly reported to Arifotle, 
that employed him PO that Enquiry, as _—_ reperts 1n his 
Commentaries upon the k of <Ariſtotle de Celo, The prodigious 
Accounts therefore of the Ca/deans of the Times paſt deſerve as little cre- 
dit as their Prediftions of things to come, who, as the ſame Tily there 
obſerves, flattered both Ceſar and Pompey with long Lives and happy and 
peaceable Death , both which fell out in the ſucceſs, to both extremely 
contrary. | 

2. I come to the ſecond Obje&ion, namely, That it ſeems altogether im- 
poſſible thar che General Flood ſhould pur a period to all former Govern- 
ments, and indeed to the whole Race of Mankind except eight perſons, and 
yet that from theſe in fo ſhort a time ſach vaſt and powertul Monarchies, 
eſpecially as that of the Babylonian or Syrian ſhould ariſe. To which I anf _ 

I, That 
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1, That if we ſhould admit the Computation of the Seventy, now 
much magnified by Yeivs and others, it would eaſily deliver us from that 
difficulty z for whereas the Hebrew Compuration gives the Univerſal 
Flood to be bur 1656 years after the Creation of Mankind , the Septuegine 
gives it to be 2262 years: and whereas the Hebrew Account gives us about 
300 years from the Flood to the Birth of Abraham, and conſequently abeur 
104, and according to ſome only 58 years from the Flood to the begin- 
ning of N:iz«s the Son of Belus , the Septuagint gives us from the Flood 
to the Birth of Abraham 1132 years, and conſequently the beginning of 
Ninus though admitted to have been abour 250 years before the Birth of 
Abraham , would yet have hapned near 800 years after the Flood , which 
would not only give a competent time for Mankind to grow to that great 
multitude that 15 ſuppoſed , but would fatisfie thoſe preceding thirteen 
Kings in Baby/ox that are ſuppoled to have worn out 440 years before the 
the beginning of Belus the Father of Nznus. 

2, But the Objection needs not that help, neither doth enforce us to 
deſert the Hebrew Account to fatisfie that or the like Objetions. For 
conlidering the long Life of the Ancients that lived within 300 years 
after the Flood , and conſequently their coexiſtence with thoſe that de- 
ſcended from them, we may without the help of a miraculous fertility 
find that in 104 years Mankind deſcended from Noah and his three Sons 
and their Wives, might ariſe to a ſtupendious multitude by that Arithme- 
tical Progreſſion that would be found in their Generations. I ſhall not '" 
need to ſet down the procels of the Computation or the produe, it is 
excellently done to my hand by Temporarius in his ſecond Book Chronolo- 
gicarum demonſtrationum , and out of him by Petavins his DotFrina tems 
rum , lib. 10. and out of both by Kircherws in the firſt Book of his ft 
Tome of his Oedipus <Agyptiacus , where he undertakes, that in the pro- 
preſs of 200 years after the Flood the multitude of the coexiſting People 
might be ſo great, that if they were caſt into a ſquare Rattalis, allowing 
to every perſon but one ſquare foot of ground, the fide of that Square 
would be 372 Aſtronomical miles, or 25 Heavenly degrees. And thus 
far touching the Original of the Aſſriaz , Caldean, or Babylonian Monar- 
chy. | 

4 Touching the E2yptians, they maintained the Origination of Man- 
kind, and that the ſame was not 7 Bree , AS it ſeems by Diodorms Siculus 
in his ſecond Book, for they ſuppoſed , in reſpe& of the fruitfulneſs of 
their ſoil and the convenience of their ſituation , that the firſt Original 
of Mankind was among them, and that the Egyprians were the an- 
cienteſt People in the World, , 

But though they admitted the Origination of Man, yet they pretended 
to a very great _— of their Nation-and Goyernment ,z and becaule 
they would exceed all others, they ſuppole their firſt Governours were 
Gods: Diodorus tells us, that in the 180% Olympiad they pretended 
a ſucceſſion of Government of 33000 years, whereof the firſt 1800 
_ they were governed by Gods and Heroes , and the laſt 15000 years 

Men, 

5 td that wrote the Hiſtory of the Egyptians about the beginning 
of the Srecian Monarchy under Alexander, with very great pretence hat 
carried up their Goverament to an —_— diſtance before the __ 

0 
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of Mankind , for he digeſted the ſucceſſive Governments of the Egyp1ians 
into 32 Dynaſties, and to cach Dynaſty a great number of Governours 
and Years, whereof 15 exceeded the time of the Flood, and therefore are 
omitted by Africanus and others that yet are fond of the credit of AMa- 
netho: the other 17 Dynaſties are ſuppoſed to be extended unto the begin- 
ning of the Grecian Empire for about 1694 years after the Flood; 

But 1. This Account, even of Diodorws Siculws , 15 very uncertain , for 
it appears by Cenſorinus , de die Natali, cap. 19. that the ancient Egyptian 
ycar was bimeſtris, and after that trimeſtris, and after that , in latter 
time, of 13 months and 5 days: And ſome tell us, that yet their moſt 
ancient year was but one month, namely, one revolution of the Moor 
through the Zodzack ; which if it ſhould be admitted , may ſhorten their 
Account of 33000 years to 3600 years or thereabout. Bur yet this An- 
ſwer ſerves not, for in all probability their years continued to be 365 
days ever ſince the time of the Few!ſh Exody at leaſt , which will carry up 
the Account far beyond the Creation of Man, though their former years 
ſhould be ſuppoſed menſtrui or bimeſtres. | 

Therefore it ſeems cither a plain Impoſture of Mazetho, out of an 
emulation of the pretended Antiquity of the Babylonian Monarchy, or at 
leaſt a very plain miſtake, by reckoning all theſe 32 Dynaſties or Prix- 
cipatus ſucceſſeve, when it ſeems they were all contemporary , and that 
after Mere, which is ſuppoſed the firſt Head of thele Dynaſties, the Re- 
giment of Egypt was divided into ſeveral Principalities, and cach had his 
o—_ but the particular Regiment of each ſeveral Principality, Mene 
being the Head to them all, which is ſo well evinced by Yeffivs in his 
little Tra de eAftate Mundi , out of Eratoſthenes contemporary with Ma- 
netho, Herodotus and others, that nothing can be added to ir, or reaſonably 
objected againſt it , though Xircherus 1n the firſt Book of his Egyptian 
Antiquities endeavours to carry on the 17 laſt Dynaſties in continued 
ſucceſſion from Chem to the diflolution of the Egyptian Monarchy by 
Alexander ; and ſuppoſeth the firſt x5 Dynaſties to have incurred before 
the Flood, and the traditional memory thereof derived down by Cham 
to his Poſterity. But of this alſo more hereafter. 

Touching the Grecians, it 1s true ,. the Greci&n Monarchy had its 
known Epocha in Alexander abour the 114") Olympiad: but they were a 
People long before , though divided into (malle; Kingdoms or States; 
but the Memorials of the Babylonians and Ee yptians were far more ancient 
than thoſe of Greece, which derived much of its Learning from the 
Eoyptians. m_—__ in his golden Book de die Natali gives us out of 
Varro a threefold Period of the Greciax Hiſtories or Monuments or Times, 
Cap. 21, namely, I. *ad\w\ov or incognitum , from the firſt Origination of 
Mankind (if it had an Original) ad cataclyſmum priorem, or the ian 
Flood: 2. muy or fabuleſum, from the Ozygian Flood to the firſt Ohm- 
prad: 3, Hiſtoricums , from the firſt Olympiad until his time. For the firſt 
of thele times , Sive ſemper fuit, ſive habuit initium , certe quot annorum ſit 
non poteft comprehend; : for the ſecond ; Non plane quidem ſeitur, ſed creditr 
eſſe axnos circiter mille & _—_— , though he reduceth it by his account 
to a ſhorter time, namely, 4oo years from the Ogygian Flood to [nachus, 
and from him to the firſt O/ympiad according to ſome 400, according to 
others 395, 407, Or 417: I ſhall not trouble my felt with the curious 

enquiry 
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enquiry into the number, or the different Account of — touch- 
ing it; But within the compals of this tempas uwutuuy , or Periodas f abulaſe, | : 
hapned many of thoſe Relations of the Greeks; namely, the of 
Prometheus , the Flood of Dexcalion, ſhortly after the beginni the 
Dynalty of the Arherians, in rhe time of Cretopws King of the AHrgives ; 
Incendium Ide, Cadmus and Europe, Ganymedis raptus , p- Nethory incendium, 
Herenles CAmphitryonis filius, Expeditio CArgonautarum , Belluns Trojanum 
& Reditus Heraclidarum , Tonice migratio, and many other fine Stories that 
have furniſhed ſome of the Poetical Hiſtorians of after Ages, 
But. however Cenſorinus makes his Computation , 4z«chws, who was 
the firſt King of the Argives, though he were about 375 years after 
the begianing of the 4ſſy7714» Monarchy, and contemporary with 1ſaac, 
et he began his Reign about 100 years before the Ogygian Flood, which 
ha pned in the latter end of Phoronews the Son of Inachws and ſecond King of 
the Argives, So that /nachws was about _—_—_— before the Og ygian Flood, 
and about 1070 or 1080 years before the firlt Olympiad upon this account. 
This then being, asit ſeems, the ſtate of theſe Periods, there ſeem two 
Nations of the Grecians that pretend to greateſt Antiquity, namely; the 
Argivi and the Attics, | 
The former had their beginning with /zachvs, whether before or after 
the Ogy2gran Flood it will not be much of moment, but at leaft within 
1070 years before the firſt Olympiad, which is the higheſt time that the 
Grectans pretend unto. a 
Touching the 4ttici, the Grecian Memorials give us no higher Account 
than of Ogyges, in whoſe time it is ſuppoſed the Ozygian Flood hapned 
in that part of Greece called Attica, and takes its name from-bhim , namely, 
Dilwutum Op ygtur. | OI” 
Out of this Kingdom aroſe the Dynaſty of the A4theniens:, about 206 
years after the Ogygian Flood , wherein Cecrops was the firſt Governour 
contemporary with Xoſes ; he firſt ſet up the Worſhip of Fapiter, as ſome 
report. And ſo we have the Original of the Government of the Argives 
in Inachus , of the Athenians in Cecrops. | rok 
It is true , the Egyptian Prieſt under the name of Timess in Plato tells 
us a large Story of the Iſland of Azlentis far bigger than 4fis, and that 
alrhough now that goodly Iſland be loſt and (wallowed up in the Sea, 
yet the Athenians were a kind of Colony tranſplanted. from that ſlap 
into Greece about 7000 years before Solox's time. But this is pne of thole. 
Poetical Fitions wherewith Plato plays , mingling more ſerious things 
with it ia the following part of his Diſcourſe, and the Story hath no 
footſteps of any evidence for it, unleſs we ſhall ſuppoſe that Azlantis 
to be an Iſland that was before the Univerſal Deluge, and deſtroyed by it, 

: Cogenieg the Seres or Chineſes, a People whoſe Cuſtoms and 
Hiſtories were ſtrangers to Europe till of late times, wherein ſome Tra- 
vellers have lately given us ſome account of thoſe great Periods both of 
their Hiſtories and Government. Yeof/iws in that hittle Book de «<£ratc 
Mundi , tells us by relation from others, That by their Hiſtories and Mo- 
numents their Empire hath laſted 4505 years in the year of Chriſt 1658, 
which reacheth ſome Ages beyond the Flood according to the Hebrew 


Account, but according to the ya the beginning thereof falls in 
V 2 


F 
the time of Phaleg , 531 years after the Flood z which he brings » an 
gu- 


